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PREFACE 

The  following  study  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  is  an  attempt 
to  throw  more  light  upon  the  intricate  administrative  system  ob- 
taining in  the  Later  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  through  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  history  and  scope  of  one  particular  office. 
It  is  a  development  of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  doctoral 
thesis  on  the  Roman  Magistri,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  first  chapter. 

For  directing  his  attention  to  the  Late  Roman  and  Byzantine 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.   HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  THE 

OFFICES 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  interests  the  student  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  and  invites  his  close 
attention,  for  various  reasons. 

First,  no  parallel  to  this  officer  can  be  found  among  the 
government  ministers  of  modern  states,  and  even  among  those 
of  the  Empire  itself  the  Master  of  the  Offices  occupied  a  singular 
position ;  for  while  the  other  great  officers  of  state  controlled 
branches  of  the  administration  easily  definable  and  possessing 
some  essential  unity,  his  sphere  of  activities  was  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  various  powers  which  brought  him  into  touch 
with  the  most  diverse  functions  of  the  government. 

The  Mastership  of  the  Offices,  too,  had  a  long  and  interesting 
history,  extending  over  the  period  from  the  reconstruction  of 
Diocletian  until  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople.  From 
a  comparatively  inconspicuous  beginning,  by  a  series  of  additions 
to  its  competence,  it  became  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
influential  of  the  civil  offices  of  the  Empire.  Then  its  power 
began  to  decline  as  it  had  arisen :  one  after  the  other  its  active 
functions  were  transferred  to  new  offices,  and,  finally,  it  ceased 
altogether  to  be  an  administrative  office,  and  remained  solely  as 
a  title  of  honor.  Thus  arose  the  grade  of  dignitaries  bearing 
the  title  of  Master  simply,  no  longer  that  of  Master  of  the  Offices. 
This  was  the  final  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Mastership. 

Not  only  is  the  story  of  this  office  interesting  in  itself  but  the 
study   of   its  development  also   illustrates,   through   a  concrete 
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2  THE   MASTER   OF  THE  OFFICES 

example,  many  of  the  important  changes  that  aflFected  the  char- 
acter of  the  imperial  Roman  administrative  system  as  a  whole, 
and  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  detailed  working  of  that  vast 
governmental  machine. 

II.     SOURCES   AND   LITERATURE 

The  chief  contemporary  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  are  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  II  and 
Justinian,  with  the  Novellae^  of  Theodosius  II,  Valentinian  III, 
Majorian  and  Justinian,  which  afiFord  the  best  aid  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  historical  development  of  that  office  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

A  list  of  the  departments  of  the  administration  under  the 
control  of  this  Master  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue  of  the  officials  of  the 
Empire  known  as  the  Notitia  Dignitatum,  compiled  in  its 
present  form  by  about  425  a.d.*  The  Notitia  also  gives  the 
organization  of  the  Master's  personal  office  at  the  same  period. 
Equally  important  information  regarding  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  in  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Theodoric  in  Italy  in  the  first 
f)art  of  the  sixth  century  is  afforded  by  the  formula  magisterial 
dignitatis,  contained  in  the  Variae  of  Cassiodorus,  dating  from 
537  A.D.  A  brief  and  somewhat  confused  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  the  Mastership  up  to  the  time  of  Justinian  is  given  in  the 
De  magistratibus  imperii  Romani  (ircpl  ap\Zv  rfj^  *Paifiauk»i^ 
iroXiTcui?)  of  Johannes  Lydus,  written  in  551  a.d.  The  Kletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheus,  a  list  of  the  imperial  dignitaries  and 
functionaries  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  prepared  in  899, 
gives  the  position  of  the  Masters,  at  that  time  forming  an  order  of 
rank,  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  and  the  inaugural 
ceremony  to  this  grade  as  well  as  its  distinctive  insignia.  For 
the  part  played  by  these  Masters  in  the  various  ceremonies  of  the 
Byzantine  court  in  the  tenth  century,  and  also  for  considerable 
information  regarding  similar  duties  of  the  Master  of  earlier 
centuries,  we  are  indebted  to  the  De  Ceremoniis  (*E#c^€crt9  rrj^ 
ftaa-iXeiov  Toiem)  oi  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogenitus  (912-58). 

*  The  editions  of  the  NmteUae,  as  of  other  works  frequently  dtcd,  are  indicated  in  the 
Bibliography,  pp.  127-129. 

'  Mojnmsen^  Hernusy  vol.  36,  pp.  544-47- 
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In  addition,  incidental  references  to  Masters  of  the  Offices, 
which  are  useful  in  throwing  light  upon  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  Mastership,  are  found  throughout  the  literary  material  in 
general,  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  in  that  of  a  historical 
character,  which  has  survived  from  the  period  between  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  and  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  modern  works  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  useful  for 
the  study  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices,  the  oldest  is  Gotho- 
fredus's  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code'  with  its  learned  com- 
mentaries. The  work  of  other  early  commentators  has  been 
summed  up  and  superseded  by  Bocking  in  extensive  notes  to 
his  edition  of  the  NoHHa  Dignitatum  (1839-53). 

Karlowa's  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte  (vol.  i,  1880),  Schiller 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit 
(1887),  and  J.  S.  Reid's  chapter  on  the  "Reorganization  of  the 
Empire"  in  the  Cambridge  Mediaval  History  (vol.  i,  191 1)  offer 
the  most  satisfactory  general  surveys  of  the  functions  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  at  the  height  of  his  power.  More  valuable 
for  the  close  study  of  this  office  are  the  contributions  of  Otto 
Seeck  in  his  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt  (vol.  2, 
1 901)  and  his  article  comites  in  the  Pauly-Wissowa  Real- 
encyclopadie  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (vol.  4,  1901). 
These  have  the  merit  of  oflFering  the  most  satisfactory  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Master's  office  and  of  putting  it  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  general  reorganization  of  the  court  and  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century. 

Upon  the  position  of  the  Mastership  in  the  Gothic  Kingdom 
of  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and 
the  first  part  of  the  sixth  century  much  light  is  thrown  by 
Mommsen's  Ostgothische  Studien  (1889-90).  As  important  for 
the  later  history  of  the  Mastership  as  the  works  of  Seeck  for  the 
earlier  period  is  J.  B.  Bury's  Imperial  Administration  in  the 
Ninth  Century  (191 1),  which  shows  clearly  the  steps  by  which 
the  Mastership  was  changed  from  an  administrative  office  to  an 
honorary  title  of  rank,  and  indicates  the  general  tendencies  at 
work  within  the  Empire  which  were  responsible  for  this  evolution. 

What  is  still  lacking  is  a  complete  history  of  the  Mastership 
that  will  cover  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  and  trace  cle^xV^^ 

^  F'vnX  published  at  Pans,  \u  1^49. 
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so  far  as  is  possible,  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  the 
various  stages  of  its  development  and  its  decline,  showing  the 
connection  between  these  changes  and  the  general  tendencies 
which  affected  the  administration  as  a  whole.  Ancient  as  well 
as  modem  historians  recognized  that  the  powers  of  this  office  at 
its  height  were  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  growth,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  to  neglect  the  stages  of  the  process  and  con- 
sider only  its  results.  The  works  of  Seeck  and  Bury  supply  the 
necessary  corrective  for  two  distinct  epochs.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
study  to  treat  the  entire  history  of  the  Mastership  in  the  spirit 
of  these  historians. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  ROMAN  MAGISTRI 

The  word  magister  contains  the  idea  of  superior  power.  It  is 
probably  a  derivative  from  magis^  and  is  applicable  to  that  one  of 
any  group  of  individuals  who  has  more  authority  than  the  rest.^ 
Paulus  *  says  that  it  was  given  as  a  title  to  persons  "  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  special  superintendence  of  affairs,  and  who,  above 
the  rest,  owe  diligence  and  care  to  the  business  of  which  they  are 
in  charge."  The  verb  magistrare  contains  the  same  idea,  being 
equivalent  to  moderare  or  regere  et  tetnperare?  Magister  never 
had  the  force  of  dominuSy  *lord,'  which  contains  the  idea  of  pos- 
session. It  was  this  simple  yet  wide  meaning  of  the  word  magis- 
ter^  so  closely  akin  to  that  of  our  own  Master,  that  permitted  its 
adoption  as  an  official  title  in  practically  all  branches  of  Roman 
public  and  private  life. 

The  office  of  a  Master  was  called  a  magistrahis,  'magistracy,' 
or,  more  usually,  a  magisterium^  'mastership.'*  The  antonym  of 
magister  is  minister^  and  both  have  their  corresponding  feminine 
forms,  magistra,  '  Mistress,'  and  ministra? 

Under  the  Roman  Republic,  at  least  in  historic  times,  magister 
was  but  sparingly  used  as  a  title  of  political  officials,  although  its 

^  Qui  magis  ceteris  potest,,  Varro,  De  lingua  latina,  6,  83 ;  magister y  maior  in  statione, 
Isid.  10,  170;  cf.  Paul.  Epit.y  126,  152  M.  Magister  is  a  Latin  word  not  appearing  in 
Greek  until  after  the  Roman  conquest,  and  then  as  a  borrowed  term,  in  the  forms  fuiyurrcp, 
fidyurrpoi  (the  regular  spelling),  and  /iayurr<i>p;  cf.  Forcellini,  Lexicon;  Stephanus, 
Thesaurus  linguae  Graecae ;  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Graecitatis.  The 
older  Latin  form  was  magester  (Quint,  i,  4,  18). 

*  Digestay  L,  16,  57. 

*  Paulus,  loc.  cit.     It  also  appears  in  the  form  magister  are. 

^  AfagistratuSy  C./.L,  I,  p.  43,  epistula  consulum  de  Bacchanaiibus ;  Paulus,  Epit,y 
126  M.    Magisteriay  id.y  152. 

*  Minister y  Isid.  10,  170. 
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abstract  magistratus  was  the  regular  term  used  to  designate  both 
the  ordinary  political  office  itself  and  the  holder  of  such  an  office, 
who  derived  his  power  from  popular  election,  or  its  substitute,  co- 
optation/  Mommsen  *  thought  that  magisUr  was  not  used  of  the 
public  magistrates  because  the  word  originally  denoted  a  single 
person  endowed  with  superior  authority  and,  consequently,  was 
less  suited  than  the  abstract  magistratus  to  officials  organized  on 
the  collegiate  principle.  But  the  fact  is  that,  as  Mommsen  admits, 
we  find  colleges  of  Masters  in  vici^  p<igiy  municipia  and  other  cor- 
porations, which  shows  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  that  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  collegiality. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  when  Roman  political  thinking 
required  a  general  term  for  magistrates,  magister  was  already  too 
commonly  employed  in  other  spheres  to  make  its  use  convenient 
here.  In  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Empire  the  title  Master  appears 
much  more  frequently  than  under  the  Republican  regime.  How- 
ever, in  both  periods  the  appellative  Master,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  confusion  in  the  case  of  a  title  capable  of  such 
wide  application,  was  always  accompanied  bj  some  qualifying 
epithet,  as,  for  example,  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equitum) 
or  Master  of  the  Census  {magister  census);  so  that  the  whole 
phrase,  and  not  the  word  Master  alone,  formed  the  title  of  the 
office.  Only  in  the  late  Byzantine  Empire,  when  the  title  of 
Master  was  restricted,  first  to  one  office,  and  then  to  members  of 
an  order  of  rank,  did  it  dispense  with  such  qualification. 

In  the  other  spheres  of  Roman  life,  social,  religious,  and  com- 
mercial. Master  as  a  title  was  in  widespread  usage.  Festus*  says 
that  there  were  Masters,  not  only  of  the  liberal  arts,  but  also  of 
rural  districts,  of  associations,  and  of  villages  or  city  quarters. 
The  various  uses  of  the  word  "  president "  may  offer  an  English 
analogy. 

It  will  facilitate  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Masters  to  divide  them 
into  several  groups,  based  upon  the  character  of  the  offices  which 
they  held,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  corresponding  chronologically 
to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  Master  with  an  official  significance. 
Therefore  the  following  general  classification  is  suggested : 

^  Paul.  Epit',  126  M. ;  Mommsen,  Romiscfus  Staatsrichty  vol.  i,  p.  8. 

*  Loc.  cit.y  A.  I.    Varro's  explanation,  De  ling.  lot.  5,  82,  is  impossible. 

•  Paul.  Epit.y  126  M. :  Magistri  nan  solum  doctor es  artium  sed  etiam  pagorum^  soci- 
dfa^um,  wci>rumf  eguUum  dicuntur^  quia  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt. 
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Masters  who  were  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Masters  who  were  neither  Public  Officials   nor  Officers  of  Colleges, 
but  who  had  a  recognized  position   in  Commercial  and   Social 
organizations. 
Masters  whose  functions  were  primarily  religious : 
Masters  who  were  not  Officers  of  Colleges,  but  who  formed  a  College 
themselves,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  community  in  a  public  capacity. 
Masters  who  were  Officers  of  Colleges. 
Masters  who  were  Imperial  Officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Roman 

Empire. 
Masters   who  were  Imperial  Officials   in   the  Military  Service  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  dicussion  of  the  Masters  who  fall 
within  each  of  these  categories  and  thus  establish  the  relation  of 
the  title  Master  of  the  Offices  to  other  official  titles  in  which  the 
word  Master  occurs. 

I.    Masters  who  were  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic 

These  Masters  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  brief  mention. 
They  were  only  two  in  number,  namely,  the  Master  of  the  People 
(magister populi)  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equitum). 
In  historic  times  the  name  of  Master  of  the  People  no  longer 
appears,  but  has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  Dictator.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  persisted  until  the  abolition  of 
the  Dictatorship  in  44  b.c.  These  two  titles,  however,  show  that 
the  use  of  Master  to  denote  an  official  of  state  was  probably  as 
old  as  the  Roman  Republic  itself. 

H.  Masters  who  were  neither  Public  Officials,  nor  Of- 
ficers OF  Colleges,  but  who  had  a  Recognized  Position 
IN  Commercial  and  Social  Organizations 

In  this  rather  miscellaneous  section  have  been  grouped  such 
Masters  as  were  not  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  state  or  of 
municipalities,  or  religious  officials  bearing  a  public  character  or 
serving  in  private  associations,  but  nevertheless  occupied  positions 
which,  in  common  usage  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  authorized 
them  to  bear  that  title. 

All  the  titles  of  this  class,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Shopmaster  {magister  tabemae),  were  in  current  usage  during  the 
republican  epoch  and  date  from  a  period  so  far  back  of  the  earliest 
records  which  we  have  of  their  presence  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  just  when  they  came  to  be  generaW^  exw^o^^^.    ^^^' 
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ever,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  appended  list,  the  various 
titles  represent  a  wide  range  of  interests  —  legal,  social,  educa- 
tional, commercial,  and  agricultural.  And,  since  the  presence  of 
regular  official  titles  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  regu- 
larity in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  one  must  place  the  introduction  of 
these  Masters  at  a  time  when  Rome  had  attained  a  sufficient  stage 
of  material  and  cultural  advancement  to  require  the  systematic  or- 
ganization of  the  various  activities  of  her  citizens.  Thus  the 
Master  in  Bankruptcy  (magister  auctionis)  is  the  fruit  of  consider- 
able legal  experimenting  with  bankruptcy  cases;  the  School- 
masters {ludimagistrt)  presuppose  a  fairly  widespread  demand  for 
elementary  education  ;  the  Master  of  the  Companies  of  publicani 
{magister  societatis)  is  the  product  of  a  well-developed  system  of 
tax  farming;  the  Master  of  the  Herd  (magister  pecoris)  and  the 
Taskmaster  (magister  operum)  can  only  have  appeared  with  a 
well-organized  and  widely  extended  system  of  ranching  and  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  i.e.  with  a  great  territorial  expansion  of  the 
state;  while  the  Shipmaster  (magister  navis)  is  a  figure  which 
doubtless  first  arose  after  the  appearance  of  Rome  as  a  world 
power  and  mercantile  factor  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  unification  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Thus  the  presence  of  each  of  these  Masters  indicates  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  power  and  material  resources  of  the 
Roman  state  and  points  to  a  period  far  removed  from  the  origins 
of  civic  development,  a  fact  not  necessarily  true  of  the  public  ofr 
ficials,  the  Master  of  the  People  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
who  probably  antedate  all  the  Masters  mentioned  here. 

The  following  are  the  Masters  who  may  be  included  in  this 
group : 

1 .  Magister  auctionis^  Master  in  Bankruptcy. 

2.  Magister  bibendi,  Toastmaster. 

3.  Ludimagistrij  Schoolmasters. 

4.  Magister  navis.   Shipmaster. 

5.  Magister  operum,  Taskmaster. 

6.  Magister  pecoris,  Master  of  the  Herd. 

7.  Magister  societatis.  Company  Master. 

8.  Magister  tabernae,  Shopmaster. 

III.   Masters  whose  Functions  were  Primarily  Religious 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  class  of  Masters.  It  includes  all  those 
whose  chief  duties  were  connected  with  the  performance  of  certain 
religious  rites,  no  matter  what  organization  or  combination  of  in- 
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dividuals  they  represented  in  this  capacity,  and  who  had,  therefore, 
a  priestly  character. 

However,  the  position  occupied  by  these  Masters  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  if  we  distinguish  two  types  of  Masters  within  the 
general  class  under  consideration.  The  organization  of  the  various 
groups  of  Masters  who  fall  within  the  class  has  been  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  this  subdivision,  because  the  Masters  themselves,  and 
not  the  cults  which  they  directed,  interest  us  here.  Therefore, 
they  have  been  classified  in  two  groups,  Masters  who,  like  the 
Roman  magistrates,  themselves  formed  a  college,  and  Masters  who 
were  officers  within  larger  colleges  of  which  they  were  members. 
It  happens  that  the  Masters  of  the  first  subdivision,  without  excep- 
tion, at  the  same  time  bore  a  public  character  as  the  representatives 
of  political  units  recognized  in  the  Roman  governmental  system ; 
while  the  second  group  embraces  Masters  who,  thanks  to  their 
presence  in  public  priestly  colleges,  possessed  in  some  measure 
this  public  character,  and  others,  again,  who  lacked  it  entirely. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  Masters  of 
each  of  these  subdivisions. 

I.  Masters  who  were  not  Officers  of  Colleges^  but  who  formed  a 
College  themselves^  acting  on  Behalf  of  a  Community  in  a 
Public  Capacity 

Such  Masters  existed  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  throughout  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  were  present  in  the  various 
colaniaey  municipia^  viciy  pagi,  fora^  and  castella^  as  well  as  in  the 
conventus  and  cannabae  of  Roman  citizens,  which  lay  outside  the 
Roman  municipal  system. 

However,  the  Masters  in  these  several  political  units  were  not 
all  organized  in  like  fashion  nor  possessed  of  identical  powers. 
Indeed,  in  no  two  forms  of  communal  organization  do  the  colleges 
of  Masters  present  exactly  the  same  features,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Shrines  {magistri  fani)  in  the  colonies  and 
other  municipalities.  Two  characteristics,  nevertheless,  were 
common  to  all  and  determine  their  place  in  this  classification; 
namely,  their  collegiate  organization  and  the  religious  nature  of 
their  functions.  The  latter  might  or  might  not  be  combined  with 
duties  of  a  purely  secular  character,  which,  however,  did  not  over- 
shadow the  religious  side  of  the  office.  Furthermore^  t.V\e5fc  ^ajcriiL 
functions  were  exercised  by  the  Masters  as  tepte!&eTto>L\N^&  ^  ^^ 
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whole  of  the  members  of  the  body  politic  to  which  they  belonged 
—  their  canton,  village,  ward,  city,  etc^ — and  in  this  sense  the 
Masters  were  public  officials. 

The  scope  and  importance  of  the  secular  powers  of  such  Mas- 
ters varied  according  to  the  stage  of  political  development  attained 
by  the  community  to  which  they  belonged ;  more  definitely,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  character  of  the  magistrates  officiating 
there.  Thus  we  find  Masters  in  a  barrack  village  {vicus  canna- 
bensis),  in  the  absence  of  regular  magistrates,  assuming  the  part 
of  representatives  of  their  community  in  all  respects  where  it  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  unity.  A  similar  position  was  taken  by  the 
Masters  in  the  Roman  conventus  on  Delos,  who  were  nothing 
more  than  Masters  of  Shrines,^  while,  in  fully  developed  munici- 
palities, such  were  merely  the  curators  of  particular  shrines  and, 
apparently,  had  no  secular  duties  whatever.  This  latter  type  of 
Masters  appeared  also  in  cantons  and  villages,  forming  secondary 
colleges  with  strictly  religious  functions,  even  when  other  colleges 
of  Masters  stood  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

The  early  development  of  such  colleges  of  Masters  is  older 
than  our  records.  We  meet  the  system  in  operation  in  the  second 
century  B.C. ;  we  see  it  adopted  in  the  municipal  organization  of  the 
following  century,  then  in  full  bloom  under  the  Principate ;  in  some 
cases  it  persisted  after  the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Masters  of  this  group : 

1.  Magistri pagi,  Masters  of  the  Canton  or  District. 

2.  M agist ri  vict\  Masters  of  the  Village  or  Quarter. 

3.  Afagistri  municipii^   Municipal  Masters. 

4.  Afagistri  castellij  Masters  of  the  Castellum. 

5.  Magistri  curiae,   Masters  of  the  Curia. 

6.  Afagistri  fani,  Masters  of  the  Shrine. 

7.  Afagistri  Fundi  and  Afagistri  Salius,   Masters  of  the  Estate  and  Masters  of  the 

Domain. 

2.  Masters  who  were  Members,  and  at  the  Same  Time  Officers^ 
of  Colleges,  whose  Membership  included  Others  than  the 
Masters  themselves. 

These  Masters  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  group  in 
being  the  official  representatives,  not  of  some  community  organized 
on  a  political  basis,  or  an  administrative  division  of  the  same,  but 
of  a  corporation  or  society,  whether  religious  or  secular.    Here  the 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  my  article,  Afagistri  in  Campania  and  Delos,  published 
fn  C/asj/ica/ /^Af/if/ffgy,  vol  lo  (igi$),  pp.  25-45. 
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Masters  themselves  did  not  constitute  the  college,  although  often 
they  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  college  within  a  college,  but 
were  officers  for  the  remaining  members,  whose  number  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  the  respective  associations. 

This  class  of  Masters  includes  on  the  one  hand  Masters  of 
colleges  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  public  cults,  and  on 
the  other  Masters  of  other  religious  and  secular  colleges. 

a.   Masters  of  Colleges  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 

Public  Cults 

Among  the  colleges  which  were  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  cults  (sacra  pudlica),  in  Rome  and  else- 
where throughout  the  Empire,  we  have  to  distinguish  priestly 
and  non-priestly  organizations.  The  priestly  colleges  were  those 
in  which  all  of  the  members  were  priests,  as  in  the  college  of 
the  pontiffs  or  that  of  the  quindecemvirs.  The  non-priestly 
colleges  included  the  remaining  religious  colleges  of  the  group 
in  question,  in  which  the  only  true  priests  were  those  annually 
elected  from  among  the  ordinary  lay  members,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  colleges  of  the  Mercuriales.^ 

This  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  sorts  of  colleges 
brought  with  it,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Masters  in  the 
respective  classes.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  titles  of  the  Masters  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  each  sort. 

The  following  Masters  belong  to  the  priestly  colleges : 

1.  Magisier  Fratrum  Arvalium,  Master  of  the  Arval  Brothers. 

2.  Magister  Haruspicumy  Master  of  the  Haruspices. 

3.  Magister  CdUgii  Lupercorum^  Master  of  the  Lupercal  College. 

4.  Magister  Pontificum,  Master  of  the  Pontiffs. 

5.  Magister  Quindecemvirum  Sacris  Faciundis,  Master  of  the  Quindeoemvin. 

6.  Magister  Saliorum,  Master  of  the  Salii. 

7.  Magister  Sodalium  Augustalium  Ctaudialium^  Master  of  the  Augustan  and  Claii- 

dian  Sodales. 

The  Masters  of  the  non-priestly  colleges  were : 

I  Magistri  AugustaUs,  Masters  of  the  Augustales. 

2.  Magistri  Capiiolinorum^  Masters  of  the  Capitolini. 

3.  Magistri  Ceriaies,  Masters  of  the  Ceriales. 

4.  Magistri  Martini,  Masters  of  the  Martini. 

5.  Magistri  MercurialeSj  Masters  of  the  Mercuriales. 

6.  Magistri  CoUegii  Minervae^  Masters  of  the  College  of  Minerva. 

7.  Magistri  Herculaniij  Masters  of  the  Herculanii. 

1  Cf.  Wissowa,  /Religion  und  KuUus  der  R6nur^  p.  Af>Vi  ^*  1  * 
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b.   Masters  of  other  Religious  and  Secular  Colleges 

Here  are  grouped  in  one  section  the  Masters  of  all  colleges, 
religious,  funerary,  social,  professional,  or  of  any  other  character, 
which  di£Fer  from  the  religious  colleges  of  the  preceding  class  in 
not  being  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a  public  cult  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  separate  categories  for  the  Masters  of  the 
several  varieties  of  colleges  included  in  this  section,  because  the 
organization  of  all  these  colleges  was  the  same  in  its  general 
features,  and  the  position  held  by  the  Master  was  alike  in  each ; 
and  also  because,  in  many  cases,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine under  which  category  a  particular  college  falls.^  The  desig- 
nation of  these  colleges  as  privata  has  been  avoided,  following  the 
example  of  San  Nicolo,^  who  points  out  the  inexactness  of  the 
use  of  this  term  with  reference  to  many  of  the  Roman  cor- 
porations. 

Mistresses,  in  place  of  Masters,  are  found  in  colleges  whose 
members  were  women  only,  and  in  others  where  a  considerable 
number  of  the  female  sex  were  enrolled  they  appear  in  company 
with  Masters.  In  many  colleges  there  were  Ministers,  ministri, 
who  acted  as  the  assistants  of  the  Masters ;  also  attendants  of  the 
other  sex,  ministrae,  occupying  a  corresponding  position  with 
regard  to  the  Mistresses. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  Masters  of  these 
colleges  regularly  acted  as  a  board  of  annually  or  quinquennially 
elected  Presidents  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  all  the 
activities  of  their  respective  corporations,  their  most  characteristic 
duties  were  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  particular 
cult  which  was  the  focus  of  the  life  of  their  institution.  From 
this  consideration  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  Masters  whose 
functions  were  primarily  religious. 

For  a  list  of  these  Masters  and  their  colleges,  which  would  be 
too  long  to  be  duplicated  here,  one  may  refer  to  Appendix  A,  or 
to  the  third  volume  of  Waltzing  s  Corporations  Professionelles. 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  De  colUgiis  et  sodaliciis  Romanorum ;  Schiess,  Die  romiscken  colle^'a 
funeratica ;  Liebenam,  Romisches  Vereinswtsen ;  Waltzing,  Les  corporations  profession 
nelUs  chez  les  Rotnains ;  cf.  also  Ruggiero,  Disionario  Epigraphko,  vol.  2,  pp.  340  ff. ; 
Komemann,  Pauly-Wissowa  ReaUncycl.y  vol   4,  pp.  386-S8. 

*  ^^gyptisches  Vereinswesen,  vol.  i,  p.  2  ff. 
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IV.   Masters  who  were  Officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of 

THE  Roman  Empire 

The  Masters  who  were  officers  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Roman  Empire  included:  Masters  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Financial  Administration;  Masters  who  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  Central  Secretarial  Departments;  the  Master  of  the  Audi- 
ences and  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

I.   Masters  who  were  in  the  Service  of  the  Financial 

Administration 

This  group  comprises  Masters  and  Vicemasters  {promagistri) 
who  were  imperial  revenue  officers  in  the  period  of  the  Early 
Principate,  as  well  as  Masters  who  were  officials  of  the  Fiscus 
and  the  Res  Privata  during  the  period  of  transition  in  the  third 
century  and  after  the  reorganization  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 
From  the  Early  Principate  we  have  record  of  the  following 
Masters  and  Vicemasters :  the  Master  and  Vicemaster  of  the  five 
per  cent  Inheritance  Tax  {magister,  promagister  xx  hereditatium), 
the  Vicemaster  of  the  Inheritances  {promagister  hereditatium), 
the  Vicemaster  of  the  Port  Dues  {promagister  portuum\  and  the 
Vicemaster  of  the  Grain  Rent  {promagister  frumenti  mancipalis). 

That  branch  of  the  imperial  finances  known  as  the  Privy  Purse 
{res  privata\  which  from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  denoted 
the  personal  property  of  the  Emperor,  numbered  among  its  officials 
several  bearing  the  title  of  Master.  These  were  the  Master  of  the 
Privy  Purse  {magister  privatae  rei)  and  the  Masters  of  the  Privy 
Purse  in  the  provinces  {magister  privatae  rei  AfriccUy  Aegypti  et 
Libyae^  and  the  magister  aeris  sive privatae  rei  in  Pontus  and  Asia). 

The  Fiscus,  the  treasury  into  which  flowed  the  revenues  that 
accrued  to  the  Emperor  in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of  the 
state,  also  had  some  Masters  in  its  service ;  namely,  the  Master 
of  the  Imperial  Accounts  {magister  summarum  rationum),  the 
Masters  of  the  Linen  Wardrobe  {magistri  linear  vestis),  and  the 
Masters  of  the  Private  Wardrobe  {magistri  privatae), 

2.   Masters  who  were  the  Chiefs  of  the  Central  Secretarial 

Departments 

Here  belong  the  Masters  of  the  Scrinia,  or  bureaus,  through 
which  the  official  correspondence  of  the  central  administratioxv 
was  conducted.     The  h'st  of  these  Masters  \s  2ls  lo)\o^^\ 
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1 .  The  Master  of  the  Memoria  {magister  mimanae) . 

2.  The  Masters  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Correspondence  {magistri  epistularum  lati- 

narum  et  graecarum) . 

3.  The  Master  of  the  Petitions  {magister  Ubelhrum). 

4.  The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Inquests  {magister  sacrarum  cognitionum), 

5.  The  Master  of  the  Imperial  Schedules  {magister  tUsposUionum), 

In  addition  to  these  Masters  of  the  Scrinia,  we  must  place 
here  the  Master  of  the  Census  (magister  censuum,  census)  and  the 
Master  of  the  Records  {magister  studiorum), 

3.    The  Master  of  the  Audiences  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  (magister  officiorum),  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  the 
following  chapters.  The  Master  of  the  Audiences  (magister 
admissionum)  was  one  of  his  subordinates  and  had  no  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  action. 

Among  the  civil  officials  of  the  Empire  the  title  of  Master 
makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  It 
was  then  used  as  the  title  of  certain  officials  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  the  revenue,  which  at  that  time  was  being 
removed  from  the  hands  of  private  contractors  and  placed  under 
imperial  control.  Other  officials  engaged  in  this  same  service 
had  the  title  of  Vicemaster.  It  seems  clear  that  these  titles  were 
taken  over  into  the  imperial  offices  from  the  private  corpora- 
tions of  tax-collectors,  societates  publicanorum,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  government  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  raising  of 
taxes.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century  these  Masters  and 
Vicemasters  had  disappeared,  probably  owing  to  a  reorganization 
of  the  procuratorial  system. 

In  the  third  century  appears  another  group  of  Masters.  The 
title  was  then  used  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments (curae,  officia,  scrinia)  of  the  imperial  administration  cen- 
tered at  the  capital.  These  Masters  were  not  new  officers,  but 
merely  the  older  ad  admissioniius,  a  censibus^  a  cognitionibus,  ab 
epistulisy  a  libellis,  a  memoria,  and  a  studiis  under  new  names. 
This  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  transitional  form  of  their 
titles,  such  as  magister  ab  admissione,  magister  a  censibus,  and 
magister  a  libellis.  It  was  probably  under  Diocletian,  prior  to 
297  A.D.,  that  these  titles  took  their  final  forms. 

It  IS  perhaps  impossible  to  say  why  the  title  of  Master  was 
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chosen  for  these  bureau  chiefs.  One  might  think  that  the  Masters 
of  the  priestly  colleges,  in  which  there  was  usually  only  one  such 
official,  furnished  the  model.  But  it  was  probably  the  general 
adaptability  of  this  title,  as  indicating  the  one  who  assumed  the 
direction  or  leadership  in  any  field,  that  determined  its  adoption 
here. 

Meanwhile  the  Masters  had  made  their  reappearance  in  the 
financial  administration.  In  the  course  of  the  third  century  the 
director  of  the  res  privata  became  magister  (sacrae)  privatae^  and 
the  assistant  of  the  chief  of  the  fiscus  was  called  magister  summa- 
rum  raHanum.  Both  these  titles  disappeared  before  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Constantine  I,  and  from  then  until  towards  350  a.d. 
the  supervisors  of  the  res  privata  in  the  provinces  enjoyed  the 
title  of  magistri  {rei)  privatae.  In  this  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion the  title  of  Master  was  probably  used  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  in  vogue  in  the  secretarial  departments. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  appointed  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  the  minor  officers  known  as  the  Masters  of 
the  Linen  Wardrobe,  magistri  lineae  vestis,  and  Masters  of  the 
Private  Wardrobe,  magistri  privatae  (vestis).  At  the  same  time,  in 
both  East  and  West,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Inquests  disappeared 
through  the  merging  of  his  bureau  with  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
Petitions.  Contemporary,  also,  is  the  abolition  of  the  office  and 
Mastership  of  the  Records  {magister  studiorum). 

The  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  disappeared  in  the  West  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy,  and,  in  the  East, 
after  the  reign  of  Justinian  they  were  known  by  their  Greek 
titles  only. 

The  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  and 
that  of  its  disappearance  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages.^ 

V.   Masters  who  were  Officials  in  the  Military  Service 

OF  THE  Empire 

In  the  Roman  armies  of  the  Principate  there  were  several 
officers  of  low  rank  who  were  called  Masters.  We  know  of  a 
Master  of  Artillery  {magister  ballistarius),  a  Master  of  the  Cohort 
{magister  cohortis\  a  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equitum),  a 

1  Further  details  relative  to  the  Masters  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Service  are  given  in 
Roman  Magistri  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Empvrt^\s%  K.  ^.  '^.'^ssSk^ 
in  Harvard  Studio  M  Classical  PhiUOogy,  Vol.  XXVI  (191  S>,  PV- 1^^- 
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1 .  The  Master  of  the  Memoria  {magister  memoriae) . 

2.  The  Masters  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Correspondence  {magistri  efnstularum  loH- 

narum  et  graecarum) . 

3.  The  Master  of  the  Petitions  {magUter  Ubelhrum), 

4.  The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Inquests  (magister  sacrarum  cogmiionum). 

5.  The  Master  of  the  Imperial  Schedules  {magister  dispositionum). 

In  addition  to  these  Masters  of  the  Scrinia,  we  must  place 
here  the  Master  of  the  Census  {magister  censuum,  census)  and  the 
Master  of  the  Records  {magisler  studiorum). 

3.    The  Master  of  the  Audiences  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  (magister  ojfficiorum),  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  the 
following  chapters.  The  Master  of  the  Audiences  {magister 
admissionum)  was  one  of  his  subordinates  and  had  no  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  action. 

Among  the  civil  officials  of  the  Empire  the  title  of  Master 
makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  It 
was  then  used  as  the  title  of  certain  officials  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  the  revenue,  which  at  that  time  was  being 
removed  from  the  hands  of  private  contractors  and  placed  under 
imperial  control.  Other  officials  engaged  in  this  same  service 
had  the  title  of  Vicemaster.  It  seems  clear  that  these  titles  were 
taken  over  into  the  imperial  offices  from  the  private  corpora- 
tions of  tax-collectors,  societates  publicanorum^  at  the  same  time 
that  the  government  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  raising  of 
taxes.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century  these  Masters  and 
Vicemasters  had  disappeared,  probably  owing  to  a  reorg^anization 
of  the  procuratorial  system. 

In  the  third  century  appears  another  group  of  Masters.  The 
title  was  then  used  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments {curae,  oflcia,  scrinia)  of  the  imperial  administration  cen- 
tered at  the  capital.  These  Masters  were  not  new  officers,  but 
merely  the  older  ad  admissionibus^  a  censibus^  a  cognitionibus,  ab 
epistulis,  a  libellis,  a  memoria,  and  a  studiis  under  new  names. 
This  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  transitional  form  of  their 
titles,  such  as  magister  ab  culmissione,  magister  a  censibus,  and 
magister  a  libellis.  It  was  probably  under  Diocletian,  prior  to 
297  A.D.,  that  these  titles  took  their  final  forms. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  why  the  title  oi  Master  was 
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chosen  for  these  bureau  chiefs.  One  might  think  that  the  Masters 
of  the  priestly  colleges,  in  which  there  was  usually  only  one  such 
official,  furnished  the  model.  But  it  was  probably  the  general 
adaptability  of  this  title,  as  indicating  the  one  who  assumed  the 
direction  or  leadership  in  any  field,  that  determined  its  adoption 
here. 

Meanwhile  the  Masters  had  made  their  reappearance  in  the 
financial  administration.  In  the  course  of  the  third  century  the 
director  of  the  res  privata  became  magister  (sacrae)  prtvatae,  and 
the  assistant  of  the  chief  of  the  fiscus  was  called  magister  summa- 
rum  ratianum.  Both  these  titles  disappeared  before  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Constantine  I,  and  from  then  until  towards  350  a.d. 
the  supervisors  of  the  res  privata  in  the  provinces  enjoyed  the 
title  of  magistri  {rei)  privatae.  In  this  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion the  title  of  Master  was  probably  used  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  in  vogue  in  the  secretarial  departments. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  appointed  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  the  minor  officers  known  as  the  Masters  of 
the  Linen  Wardrobe,  magistri  lineae  vestis,  and  Masters  of  the 
Private  Wardrobe,  magistri  privatae  (vestis).  At  the  same  time,  in 
both  East  and  West,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Inquests  disappeared 
through  the  merging  of  his  bureau  with  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
Petitions.  Contemporary,  also,  is  the  abolition  of  the  office  and 
Mastership  of  the  Records  {magister  studiorum). 

The  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  disap[>eared  in  the  West  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy,  and,  in  the  East, 
after  the  reign  of  Justinian  they  were  known  by  their  Greek 
titles  only. 

The  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  and 
that  of  its  disappearance  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages.^ 

V.   Masters  who  were  Officials  in  the  Miutarv  Service 

OF  the  Empire 

In  the  Roman  armies  of  the  Principate  there  were  several 
officers  of  low  rank  who  were  called  Masters.  We  know  of  a 
Master  of  Artillery  {magister  ballistarius),  a  Master  of  the  Cohort 
{magister  cohortis\  a  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  eguitum),  a 

1  Further  details  relative  to  the  Masters  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Service  are  given  in 
Raman  Magistri  in  tht  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Empire^  by  A.  £.  R.  Boak, 
in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Phildogyj  Vol.  XXVI  (1915),  pp.  73  ff. 
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Riding  Master  {magisUr  kafnpt\  and  a  Master  of  the  Numerus 
{magister  nutnert).  In  the  Later  Empire  we  meet  with  another 
of  these  subordinate  Masters,  the  Master  of  the  Camp  {magister 
casirorum). 

However,  it  was  during  the  Later  Empire  that  the  title  Master 
came  to  denote  once  more,  as  in  the  republican  epoch,  officers 
clothed  with  the  highest  military  command.  This  use  of  the 
Mastership  was  revived  by  Constantine  I,  probably  in  imitation 
of  the  Republican  Mastership  of  the  Horse.  These  military 
Masters  at  first  had  the  specific  titles  of  Master  of  the  Foot 
{magister  peditum)  and  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equituni). 
But  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  they  began  to  be 
designated  Masters  of  the  Horse  and  Foot  {magistri  equitum  et 
peditum\  Masters  of  Both  Services  {magistri  utriusque  militiae), 
and  finally  as  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  {magistri  militum).  In 
the  East,  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  I,  no  further  distinction 
between  the  infantry  and  cavalry  commands  was  made,  but  in  the 
West,  officially  at  least,  the  difference  was  maintained. 

Originally  there  were  but  two  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  for  the 
whole  Empire.  However,  their  number  increased  with  the  tend- 
ency of  the  rulers  to  divide  the  Imperial  authority  between  two 
or  more  partners.  Upon  the  definite  separation  of  the  Empire 
into  two  parts,  in  395,  there  were  five  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  in 
the  East  and  three  in  the  West.  Under  Justinian  at  least  two 
new  Masterships  were  created. 

These  military  Masterships  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
Empire  to  the  barbarians,  and  the  civil  and  military  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  East* 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  use  of  the  title  Master  among 
the  Romans,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  approach  the  study  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  title  itself 
and  also  of  its  position  relatively  to  that  of  similar  titles  borne  by 
both  public  and  private  officials. 

'  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  these  magistri  miiitumj  cf.  the  paper  Roman  Magistri^ 
previously  cited. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM 
THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  I:  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE 
PALACE 

The  rivalry  between  the  Senate  and  the  Princeps  for  the 
control  of  the  administration  of  the  Roman  world,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  dualism  created  by  Augustus,  and  which  per- 
sisted throughout  nearly  three  centuries,  by  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  had  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  absolutism.  The 
Senate  had  seen  the  spheres  of  government  once  under  its  con- 
trol pass,  one  by  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  Princeps  and  his 
officers,  until  finally,  although  it  still  continued  to  exist,  that 
body,  formerly  so  powerful,  could  claim  no  control  whatever  over 
the  affairs  of  state. 

Not  only  had  the  position  of  the  senate  as  an  organ  of  gov- 
ernment completely  changed,  but  its  character  also  had  been 
radically  altered.  The  senatorial  order  was  now  a  privileged 
class,  comprising  practically  all  the  holders  of  important  public 
oflSces,  while  the  actual  assemblies  of  the  senate  were  composed 
chiefly  of  the  highest  officers  of  state.  Thus  the  senate  was 
made  up  of  imperial  officers  and  ex-officers.  This  development 
naturally  removed  all  distinction  between  equestrian  and  senato- 
rial offices;  while  the  contrast  between  the  equestrian  and  the 
senatorial  cursus  honorum  gave  place  to  one  between  the  purely 
military  and  the  purely  civil  careers. 

The  republican  assemblies  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  such  of  the  republican  offices  as  still  continued  to 
be  filled  had  lost  all  political  power  and  had  become  merely 
honorary  posts  in  the  gift  of  the  ruler. 

The  government  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  was  thus  an 
undisguised  absolutism.  This  conception  of  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  found  formal  expression  at  first   in   the   deification  of 
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Diocletian  and  his  co-rulers,  and  later  in  the  claim  of  his  suc- 
cessors to  govern  by  the  will  of  God.  The  use  of  the  diadem, 
and  the  attribution  of  the  adjectives  sacer  and  divinus  not  only 
to  the  imperial  personage  but  to  all  that  belonged  to  him,  were 
further  outward  manifestations  of  absolute  power. 

The  Emperor  was  the  sole  possessor  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority.  Consequently,  all  the  public  officials  were  his  serv- 
ants, —  appointed  by  him,  owing  allegiance  to  him  alone,  deriving 
from  him  their  authority,  existing  to  enforce  his  ordinances  and 
responsible  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  they  fulfilled  their  duties. 
The  number  and  power  of  this  official  class  are  among  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  governmental  organization  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire.  The  vast  system  of  state  officials,  radiating 
from  the  administrative  centres  and  permeating  all  the  provinces, 
was  a  veritable  millstone  hung  about  the  necks  of  the  unhappy 
provincials,  upon  whom  lay  the  double  burden  of  supporting  the 
army  and  the  civil  list. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  the  officials  in  the 
Later,  over  that  in  the  Early,  Empire  was  partly  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  emperors  to  prevent  the  rise  of  usurpers,  and  secure  the 
peaceful  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  in  a  definitely  settled 
fashion.  Accordingly,  no  office  was  to  be  left  so  powerful  that 
it  could  be  made  the  basis  of  an  attempt  at  an  insurrection.  The 
provinces,  following  a  policy  already  initiated  under  the  Princi- 
pate,  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  smaller  units  until  they 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  place  of  the  forty- 
five  of  Hadrian's  time.  No  longer  was  civil  and  military 
authority  held  by  the  same  officer,  and  accordingly  a  large  num- 
ber of  purely  military  posts  was  created. 

Besides  the  greater  number  of  officials  required  for  the  new 
administrative  districts  and  the  new  military  commands,  a  further 
increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil  service  was  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  central  administrative  bureaus  developed  from  those  of  the 
older  regime,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  series  of  household  officers 
in  charge  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  appointment  of  these 
latter  officers  was  the  result  of  the  organization  of  the  imperial 
court  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  autocratic 
sovereign,  who  thereby  exalted  himself  above  his  subjects  and  by 
almost  impenetrable  barriers  checked  access  to  his  person.  The 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  court,  its  elaborate  ceremonies  and  the 
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employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  personal  service  of  the  ruler,  betray 
oriental,  probably  Persian,  influences. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
essentially  bureaucratic  in  character :  that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  of  state  was  conducted  through  a  series  of 
departments  controlled  by  offices  or  bureaus  centred  at  the 
court  and  having  representatives  in  the  various  administrative 
districts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  these  departments  that  the 
great  army  of  government  officers  and  their  subordinates  were 
employed.  This  bureaucratic  organization,  although  the  result 
of  a  development  continuous  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
received  its  definite  form  and  dated  its  power  from  the  reigns  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  two  Emperors  who  cast  the 
Roman  system  of  government  into  the  form  which  it  kept  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

To  secure  efficiency  in  the  working  of  this  complicated  gov- 
ernment machine  the  minor  officials  in  the  several  departments 
were  regularly  placed  under  the  orders  (sud  dispositione)  of  those 
having  wider  spheres  of  action.  Thus  a  system  of  graded  sub- 
ordination was  established,  whereby  the  control  was  ultimately 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary officials,  about  ten  in  number,  who  were  directly  in  touch 
with  the  Emperor  and  responsible  to  him  alone.  These  were  the 
heads  of  the  army  and  of  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial 
organs  of  the  state ;  and  alongside  of  them,  because  of  their  position 
at  the  head  of  similarly  organized  departments,  may  be  placed  the 
officers  in  control  of  the  management  of  the  imperial  estates  and 
of  the  imperial  household. 

True  to  the  principle  of  mistrust  towards  its  servants,  however, 
the  imperial  government  did  not  alwa)^  clearly  define  the  spheres 
of  competence  of  the  several  official  groups,  believing  that  from 
this  cause  rivalries  and  jealousies  would  arise,  through  the  officials 
spying  upon  and  hampering  one  another,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
throne.  Further,  direct  communication  between  the  subordinates 
of  the  great  ministers  and  the  Emperor  was  often  provided  for, 
and,  finally,  by  a  highly  developed  system  of  state  espionage  the 
ruler  kept  watch  upon  the  actions  of  his  officers.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  an  honest  and  efficient 
administration,  the  actual  result  of  the  development  of  this  elabo- 
rate bureaucratic  system  was  the  erection  of  an  almost  impassable 
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obstacle  between  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects.  Neither  did 
their  complaints  reach  his  ears,  nor  were  his  ordinances  for 
their  relief  effective,  because  the  officials  cooperated  with  one 
another  to  conceal  their  misdemeanors  and  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  provincials. 

Within  official  circles,  in  addition  to  the  administrative  subor- 
dination, there  was  established  a  strict  hierarchy  of  rank,  based 
upon  the  classification,  into  a  number  of  grades,  of  all  the  official 
posts  in  the  imperial  service.  This  gradation  was  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  development  of  an  oriental  court  life  with  its  elaborate 
ceremonial  demanding  a  fixed  order  of  precedence  among  those 
present  at  imperial  audiences,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  growth  in 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  public  officials,  which  of  itself 
necessitated  a  classification  of  the  various  official  posts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rank.  All  officials  occupying  posts  of  sufficient 
importance  became  members  of  the  senatorial  order  and  were 
styled  clarissimi.  Among  these  a  narrower  circle  of  higher  offi- 
cials formed  the  class  of  the  spectabiles^  and  a  still  more  exclusive 
order,  comprising  only  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
government,  was  that  of  the  illustres.  Subsequently,  under  Jus- 
tinian, a  still  higher  grade,  that  oi  gloriosus,  was  created. 

Among  the  different  offices  belonging  to  the  same  class  a 
definite  order  of  precedence  was  established.  The  official  posi- 
tions which  conferred  such  titles  of  rank  upon  their  holders  were 
called  dignitates.  The  great  demand  for  admission  to  these  rank 
classes,  which  entitled  their  members  to  various  privileges,  caused 
the  conferment  of  honorary  dignitaies;  the  titles  of  official  posts 
with  their  appropriate  rank  but  without  the  duties  of  office. 
These  honorary  dignities  were  conferred  as  rewards  for  past 
services,  as  indications  of  favor,  or  even  in  return  for  a  monetary 
consideration. 

Besides  these  classes,  defined  in  terms  of  official  rank,  there 
existed  two  orders  or  titles  of  rank,  which  were  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  preceding  as  they  were  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  any  fixed  office.  These  were  the  Patriciate  and 
the  Comitiva.  The  former,  created  by  Constantine  I  in  imitation 
of  the  older  Patrician  order,  although  not  attached  to  any  definite 
official  post,  was  granted  solely  to  the  highest  dignitaries;  it  was 
conferred  for  life,  and  gave  precedence  over  all  officials  except  the 
functioning  consuls.     The  latter  order,  which  was  given  a  new 
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meaning  by  Constantine,  became  a  title  of  honor  attached  to  some 
public  offices,  or  conferred  as  a  reward  for  service  or  for  favor. 
In  certain  cases,  with  a  suitable  adjunct,  it  designated  a  definite 
office,  such  as  'Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses,'  or  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  comes  sacrarum  largittonum.  There  were  three 
grades  of  Counts  {comites)  —  Counts  of  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  orders — distinguished  according  to  the  importance  of  their 
official  position. 

The  sharp  distinction,  already  referred  to,  made  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  careers,  gave  rise  to  a  division  of  the  offices 
of  state  into  the  two  classes  of  militares  and  civtles.  The  functions 
of  these  two  classes  were  strictly  separated.  Thus  in  the  provinces 
where  troops  were  stationed  the  civil  and  the  military  authority 
were  no  longer  united  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  governor 
{praeses^  corrector^  index) ;  he  was  now  restricted  to  the  oversight  of 
the  civil  administration,  while  the  military  command  was  exercised 
by  a  dux  or  comes  ret  militaris.  On  the  one  hand,  the  civil 
governors  were  subordinated  to  the  Vicars  {vicarit)  of  the  thirteen 
dioceses  into  which  the  provinces  were  grouped,  and  to  the  Pre- 
torian  Prefects,  who  presided  over  the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
who  likewise  controlled  the  raising  and  distribution  of  the  taxes 
paid  in  natural  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military 
governors  were  under  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  (magistri  mili- 
tum\  the  newly-created  commanders-in-chief,  who  were  them- 
selves subject  to  the  Emperor  alone. 

The  centralization  of  the  administration,  which  has  been 
briefly  outlined  abeve,  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  working 
of  the  consistorium,  the  Imperial  Consistory  or  Council  of  State. 
This  was  mainly  composed  of  the  Ministers  at  the  head  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  administration.  These  were  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  known  as  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
{comes  scurarum  largitionum\  who  controlled  the  revenues  of 
state  apart  from  those  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prefects: 
the  Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  called  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse 
{comes  rerum  privatarum\  who  administered  the  imperial  property 
and  who  was  now  a  public  official,  since  the  importance  of  the  im- 
perial domains  and  the  almost  complete  identification  of  the  ruler 
with  the  state  had  made  the  management  of  his  revenues  ^.  \?csa.ll^x 
of  public  business:  the  Quaestor,  who  was  lY\e  'Eto^xox^%  ^nSskc 
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in  legal  and  judicial   matters:   and  the    Master  of  the   Offices 
{magisUr  offictorum),  the  subject  of  this  study. 

In  attendance  upon  the  Consistory  were  also  without  doubt  the 
Prefect  whose  seat  of  government-  was  at  the  Capital,  and  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  {praeposiius  sacri  cubicuU).  Since  they 
were  permanently  attached  to  the  court,  the  administrative  center 
of  the  Empire,  these  offices  were  called  dignitaUs  palatinae^  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  official  posts  which  kept  their  holders 
in  the  provinces.  Other  dignitates  palatinae  were  the  Counts  of 
the  Body  Guard  (comes  domesticorum  equitum  and  comes  domes- 
ticorum  peditum\  the  Steward  of  the  Household  (castrensis  scuri 
palatii\  and  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bed-chamber  {primicerius 
scuri  cubiculi\  who  was  a  subordinate  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  four  imperial  Secretaries  —  the  First 
Secretary  {magister  memoriae)^  the  Secretary  for  Correspondence 
{magister  epistularum^  magister  epistularum  grcucarum\  the  Secre- 
tary for  Petitions  {magister  Udellorum)^  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  receiving  or  transmitting  the  correspondence  of  the  central 
government;  and,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Schedules  {magister^  later  comes^  dis- 
positionum). 

In  addition  to  the  holders  of  these  important  posts,  there  was 
attached  to  the  court  a  great  host  of  subordinates  employed  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  Empire  or  in  the  management  of 
the  palace.  These  functionaries  in  general  were  known  as 
officiates.  Among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  Corps,  or  schola, 
of  the  agentes  in  rebus,  who  served  in  various  capacities  as 
imperial  messengers  or  secret  service  men ;  also  the  tribuni  and 
notarii,  clerks  employed  in  the  Consistory,  and  the  advocati, 
lawyers  assigned  to  the  various  tribunals. 

Moreover,  each  one  of  the  palace  dignitaries  mentioned  above 
was  aided  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  a  staff  of  clerks, 
who  constituted  his  offi^ium.  Under  the  Principate,  such  clerks 
had  been  freedmen  or  slaves.  Now,  however,  they  were  freemen, 
for  as  in  the  new  regime  the  person  of  the  Emperor  was  exalted 
above  the  persons  of  his  subjects,  so  those  engaged  in  his  service 
were  no  longer  upon  the  same  level  as  the  servants  of  other  men, 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  imperial  offices  was  a 
guarantee  of  their  freedom. 

Since  Diocletian  had  virtually  transformed  his  palace  into  a 
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moving  camp,  these  clerks  and  all  others  in  the  palace  service 
had  been  given  a  military  organization,  with  a  system  of  promo- 
tion,  insignia,  and  special  privileges  copied  from  those  of  the 
army.  Their  service  itself  was  called  a  militia.  Serving  for 
long  periods  in  the  one  office  they  made  possible  regularity  and 
continuity  in  the  routine  administration  of  their  department  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  change  of  their  chief.  The  lowest  grades 
of  these  palace  servants  included  such  as  performed  menial 
service  at  the  court,  from  the  ushers  {admissionales)  to  the  torch- 
bearers  {lampadarii\  grooms,  and  others  whose  duties  were  of 
the  same  general  character. 

Nor  did  the  palace  lack  its  regular  soldiery.  These  were  the 
Palace  Guards,  the  seven  scholae  scutariorum  et  gentilium^  3500 
strong,  who  had  been  established  by  Constantine  to  take  the 
place  of  the  disbanded  Pretorian  Guard.  These  Scholarians 
belonged  to  the  regular  army,  the  militia  armata,  but,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  serve  away  from  the  court. 

^  Such  were  the  officials  and  servants  who  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  court,  which  served  as  the  administrative  centre  of  the 
Empire.  And  it  was  at  this  court,  among  the  dignitates 
palatinae^  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  played  his  role.* 

^  Surveys  of  the  official  positions  in  the  Empire  are  to  be  found  in  the  Notitia 
Digmiatum^  the  Variae  of  Cassiodonis,  and  the  De  AfagistraiibHs  of  Lydus. 

For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  governmental  organization  of  the  Later  Empire,  cf. 
Grenier,  Dempirt  bytaniin,  vol.  2;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders^  vol.  i,  pt.  2, 
chap.  12 ;  Karlowa,  Rdmische  Rechisgeschichiey  vol.  i,  pp.  828  ff. ;  Reid,  Cambridge  Afedi- 
aval  Histaryy  vol.  i,  chap.  2;  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rdmUcken  Kaiserseit^  vol.  2, 
p.  loi  ff. ;  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  l/ntergangs  der  antiken  JVeUy  vol.  2,  pp.  52-109,  //tff 
und  ProvtHMen. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MASTERSHIP  OF  THE  OFFICES 

The  history  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  may  be  divided 
conveniently  into  three  periods:  the  estaWishment  of  the  office 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantine ;  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Constantine,  in  337  a.d.,  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  the 
Byzantine  period,  to  the  Latin  conquest  in  1204  a.d. 

I.   The  Establishment  of  the  Office 

The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  magister  officio- 
rum  is  unknown,  and  the  record  thereof,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
its  first  holders,  had  passed  into  oblivion  when  Johannes  Lydus 
wrote  his  De  Magistratibus  PopuU  Romania  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.^  The  earliest  Master  of  the  Offices  then  known 
was  Martinianus,  who  held  that  post  under  Licinius  at  the  close  of 
the  latter's  reign  (307-324  a.d).*  This  Martinianus  was  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Zosimus*  the  chief  of  the  palace  officia,  with  the 
explanation  that  the  Romans  styled  this  personage  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.  During  his  final  struggle  with  Constantine,  Licinius 
created  Martinianus  Caesar,  but  the  latter,  upon  the  defeat  of 
Licinius  in  324  a.d.,*  was  captured  and  executed.*^ 

However,  constitutions  of  the  Theodosian  Code  record  that  at 
this  time  there  were  Masters  of  the  Offices  under  Constantine  in 
the  West,  where  Heraclianus  was  tribunus  et  magister  officiorum 

^  Ilcpi  &px^v  "^  'FfafAoxtav  iroXirctas,  written  in  551  A.D.  When  the  title  fnagister  offi- 
ciorum  is  used  in  the  Historia  Aupista  it  refers  to  the  magistri  scriniarum  of  the  third 
century. 

*  Lydus»  De  Afag.,  2,  25. 

'  Zosimus,  2,  25  :  ^tyuova  riav  iv  tq  avkf  rditiov  ovra  fMyurrpw  tovtov  o^^actW 
fcoAovo'i  *P(Ufiaibi. 

*  For  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Chrysopolis,  September  18,  324,  see  Jouguet,  Siatues  dt 
tAcadimie  des  Inscriptions^  Bulletin^  1906,  pp.  231-236. 

*  Zosimus,  2,  28. 
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in  321,^  and  Proculianus  likewise  tribunus  et  magister  officiorum 
in  323.^  Upon  his  victory  over  Licinius,  Constantine  appointed 
Palladius  as  his  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the  list  of  his  successors 
in  this  office  down  to  the  time  of  Lydus  was  found  by  the  latter  in 
the  work  of  Petrus  upon  this  tnagisierium? 

The  earliest  epigraphic  record  of  a  Master  of  the  Offices  is 
much  later;  it  is  found  in  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavins 
Eugenius,  who  had  been  magister  officiorum  under  Constans  in 

346  A.D.* 

Now  from  these  notices  we  see  that  there  were  Masters  of  the 
Offices  at  the  court  of  each  of  the  two  Augusti,  Licinius  and 
Constantine,  before  the  latter  reunited  the  Roman  world  under 
one  ruler,  and,  consequently,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Constan- 
tine was  the  creator  of  this  office.  And  further,  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  Diocletian  who  effected  the  organization  of  the  palace 
service  on  a  military  basis,  as  a  militia^  and  that  the  title  tribunus^ 
which  the  early  Masters  of  the  Offices  bore,  is  of  a  purely  military 
character  at  this  period,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  his  having 
established  the  office  in  question.^ 

The  precise  character  of  this  office  at  the  time  of  its  creation 
is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  date  of  its  establishment.  Naturally, 
therefore,  various  views  have  been  advanced  on  this  point. 

Mommsen  *  thought  that  possibly  Diocletian  or  Constantine 
had  appointed  an  official  to  preside  over  the  consistorium  and  had 
given  him  a  vicarius  in  the  person  of  the  vicarius  a  consiliis 
sacris,  and  that  these  two  offices  subsequently  developed  into 
those  of  the  Quaestor  Sacri  Palatii  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  XVI,  10,  i. 
'  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  9,  i . 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.y  2,  25  :  HaXXjaZwv  fiayurrpw  rrj^  avX^  ixt%pvra¥ri(r€v.  mi^  Sc  i/ut- 
ptofimi^  Tovi  ^^€^9  firj  &yvorj<rai  fjuiyurrpovi  opX*^  ^fjuav  dpiiTKV,  irpoc  St&uTKaXiaLV  Ilcrpoc 
.  .  .,  &'  uJv  avros  ciri  tov  Xxyofiivov  fuiyumjpiov  dvcy/xi^ro.  The  reference  is  probably 
to  a  part  of  the  Ilcpi  voXiruajq  xarao-rao-ecof  of  Petrus  the  Patrician,  a  work  of  which  only 
fragments  have  survived ;  cf.  Krumbacher*  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Literature  p.  236. 

*  Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Latinae  Seiectae,  1244:   FL(avio)   Eugenio   v(iro)   c(laris- 

Simo),  EX  PRAEFECTO  PRAETORIO,  CONSULI  ORDINARIO  DESIGNATO,  MAGISTRO  OFFICIO- 
RUM  OMNIUM,  COMITI   DOMESTICO  ORDINIS   PRIMI  OMNIBUSQUE  PALATINIS   DIGNITATIBUS 

FUNCTO,  OB  EGREGIA  Eius  IN  REM  PUBLICAM  MERITA ;  etc  For  the  date  of  his  master- 
ship, cf.  Athanasius,  Apologia  ad  Constantinum,  c.  3 ;  cf.  also  C.  I.  L.  VI,  1721. 

*  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  vol.  2,  pp.  89-90. 

^  De  C.  Caelii  Saturnini  titulo,  Memorie  delT  fnstituto  di  corrispondenza  archeo- 
icgica^  1865,  p.  298  if.  The  suggestion  here  made  is  followed  by  Cosenza,  Official  Positions 
after  Constantine,  p.  55. 
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respectively.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  does  not  afford 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  early  character  of  the  Master's 
office,  as  will  appear  later;  and,  further,  that  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  vicarius  a  consiliis  sacris  is  too  hypothetical  for  any 
connection  to  be  evident  between  them  and  the  duties  subse- 
quently performed  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Moreover,  the 
title  of  the  latter  does  not  suggest  a  development  from  that  of  the 
vicarius. 

Schiller^  has  advanced  the  view  that  the  Mastership  of  the 
Offices  developed  out  of  a  superintendency  of  the  four  palace 
scrinia,  presided  over  by  the  magistri  memoriae^  maestri  libel- 
lorum^  magistri  epistularum  and  tnagisiri  dispositionum.  With 
this  suggestion  Karlowa '  agrees,  arguing  that  the  close  connection 
between  the  spheres  of  duty  of  the  several  scrinia  would  neces- 
sitate a  common  chief  to  supervise  their  activities.  The  title 
tnagister  officiorum  (palatinorum)  naturally,  then,  would  be  given 
to  the  chief  of  these  ojffUia  palatina.  This  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  office  obviously  contains  a  certain  element  of  truth ; 
for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  these  secretarial  departments 
was  among  the  earliest  of  the  duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  no  theory  on  this  subject  will  be 
adequate  which  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  early  title 
tribunus  et  tnagister  officiorum. 

Accordingly  Schiller's  alternative  explanation'  is  preferable, 
in  which  he  derives  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  from  the  senior 
tribunate  of  the  cokortes  praetorianae.  This  is  substantially  the 
opinion  of  Seeck,*  who  believes  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had 
the  title  of  tribunus  because  he  was  placed  by  Diocletian  over  the 
several  corps  of  the  court  attendants  who  were  given  a  military 
organization  {militia)  and  was  himself  an  officer  of  the  soldiers 
attached  to  the  palace.  As  these  various  divisions  of  the  palace 
servants  were  styled  official  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  title 
magister  officiorum  are  apparent. 

Accepting  this  explanation  as  the  one  that  best  accords  with 
what  little  is  known  of  the  early  development  of  the  office,  we 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  establishment  of  the  Mastership  of 

^  Gesckichti  dir  rlhnischin  Kaiserteit^  vol.  2,  p.  loi. 
<  Rdmische  Rechtsgisckichie,  vol.  i,  p.  831. 
•  op.  cii.,  vol.  2,  p.  loi. 
'  GgscAuA/e  des  C/Htergangs  der  antiken  WtU^  vol.  a,  ^.  S9-90* 
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the  Offices  as  having  taken  place  in  the  following  way.  Diocletian, 
having  effected  his  reorganization  of  the  officiates  of  the  palace 
on  a  military  basis,  found  it  advisable  to  have  a  single  officer  in 
control  of  and  responsible  for  their  discipline,  their  mairiculae 
or  rolls,  admission  to  and  dismissal  from  service,  order  of  seniority, 
regular  promotion,  uniform,  and  the  like.  Accordingly,  he  nomi- 
nated to  this  post  the  senior  tribune  of  the  Pretorian  Guard  and 
gave  him  the  additional  title  of  magister  officiorum  to  express  his 
powers  of  supervision  over  the  subordinates  in  the  several  officia. 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  term  magister  was  employed  in  the  new 
title,  but  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  heads  of  the  scrinia 
were  called  Masters  and  it  was,  in  fact,  under  Diocletian  that 
their  titles  became  fixed  in  the  forms  magister  memoriae^  magister 
lidetlarum^  etc.,  which  correspond  exactly  with  that  of  magister 
Ojfficiorum,  At  this  time,  too,  there  were  numerous  other  magistri 
at  the  court,  for  the  title  was  one  which,  with  an  appropriate 
qualification,  could  be  employed  readily  for  officials  with  widely 
differing  functions.^  When,  after  the  battle  of  Saxa  Rubra  in 
312  A.D.,  Constantine  disbanded  the  remnant  of  the  Pretorians,* 
and  formed  in  their  place  the  new  palace  guards,^  known  as  the 
Scholarians,  each  of  the  scholae  was  commanded  by  a  tribunus^ 
and  the  senior  officer  of  this  rank  probably  was  the  Master  of  the 
Offices. 

However,  one  cannot  claim  for  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
authority  over  all  the  officiates  of  the  palace,  for  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  those  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  Praepositus  Sacri 
Cubicuti  or  Grand  Chamberlain,  —  namely  the  cubicutarii  and 
sitentiarii,  as  well  as  those  at  the  disposal  of  his  subordinate  the 
Castrensis^  the  cooks,  bakers,  and  pages,  and  those  engaged  in 
works  of  construction  and  repair  at  the  court,  —  did  not  come 
under  the  Master's  control  in  any  way  until  a  later  date.*  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  officiates  in  the  departments  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses  and  the  Private  Accounts,  who  were  at  all  times 
subject  only  to  the  Counts  at  the  head  of  these  branches  of  the 

^  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXVI,  191 5,  pp.  1 12-1 14. 

'  Zosimus,  2,  17.  '  Seeck,  op,  cii.,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

^  Aromianus  Marcellinus,  20,  2,  5. 

*  That  part  of  the  Noiitia  Dignitatum  which  dealt  with  these  offices  unfortunately 
has  not  been  preserved.    For  a  reconstruction  see  Bocking,  Notitia  Dignitatum,  vol.  2, 
pp.  293-301.    On  the  castriHsiani  d.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissoiva.  Keotencyclo^odie  dcr  V.\a&%. 
Altirtumswiss^HJcAaftf  vol.  3,  p.  1774  ff. 
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financial  administration.^  But  we  may  attribute  to  the  Master 
authority  over  those  officia  which  we  know  from  the  NoHtia 
Dignitatum  to  have  been  sub  dispositione  eius  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  placed  in  his  charge  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  office. 

Thus,  at  this  early  period,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  reign 
of  Constantine  I,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  in  command  of 
the  seven  sckolae  of  the  palace  guards,  supervised  the  work  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  secretarial  bureaus  {scrinia)  and  the  discipline 
of  those  employed  there,  was  in  charge  of  the  court  ushers  or 
officium  admissionuniy  and  likewise  had  under  his  orders  various 
corps  of  palace  servants,  such  as  the  mensores,  *  quarterers,'  and 
lampadariU  *  torchbearers.'  But  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  palace  officia  were  not  subject  to  the  orders 
of  only  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court.  It  was  quite 
possible  for  them  in  the  execution  of  one  part  of  their  duties  to 
be  directed  by  one,  in  performing  another  part  to  be  supervised 
by  a  second,  of  these  functionaries.  Thus  from  constitutions  of 
321 2  and  323^  which  refer  to  the  Master's  receiving  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  damage  of  a  public  building  and  a 
report  which  gave  rise  to  a  legal  decision,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  at  this  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  general  correspondence 
conducted  by  the  scrinia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Quaestor 
also  in  certain  cases  could  command  the  services  of  the  employees 
of  the  scrinia^  for  he  subsequently  had  this  right.*  However,  the 
relations  between  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  other  officials, 
whose  spheres  of  action  touched  his  own,  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  a  following  chapter.  The  Master  of  the  Offices  himself, 
whose  position,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  beginning  a  com- 
paratively humble  one,  did  not  from  the  first  have  charge  of  an 
independent  department  of  the  administration,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Emperor  alone.     Certainly,  so  far  as  the  command 

*  Codex  Theodosianusj  VI.  30,  4,  379  =  Codex  Justimanus,  XII.  23,  4;  id.  23,  12, 
(Theodosius  and  Valentinian). 

'  Codex  Theodosianusy  XVI,  10,  \^  ,  ,  .  de  taciu  amphitheatri  ,  .  .,  de  qua  ad 
HeracUanum  tribunum  et  mag{istrum)  officiorum  scribseras. 

•  Codex  TheodosianuSy  XI,  9,  i  :  litter ae  missae  ad  Proculianum  tribunum  et  mag" 
{istrum)  officiorum  continent  quorundam  provincialium  mancipia  abducta  pro  pignore 
sub  officio  ret  inert,  •  •  >?  atque  haec  mancipia  neque  dominos  solutis  debitis  recepisse  neque 
aUos  comparasse,  veritos  ne  haec  rescinderetur  distractio, 

^  A^/y/a  I?igMe/atum  or.  XH,  occ.  X. 
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of  the  palace  guards  is  concerned,  he  was  subordinate  to  the 
Pretorian  Prefect,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  in  general 
the  Master  was  under  the  orders  of  the  latter.^ 

Although,  as  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  the  foundations 
of  this  office  were  laid  by  Diocletian,  it  remained  for  Constantine 
to  make  it  a  great  and  influential  position.  Such  development  is 
to  be  explained  in  connection  with  radical  changes  made  by 
Constantine  in  the  organization  of  the  administration.  One  of 
the  results  of  these  innovations,  as  Seeck  -  has  pointed  out,  was 
the  appearance  of  two  groups  of  officials,  the  one  military  and  the 
other  civil,  caused  by  the  assignment  of  definite  and  permanent 
spheres  of  action  to  certain  comites,  who  bore  the  general  title 
of  comes,  with  a  specific  title  derived  from  the  duties  which  they 
performed.  The  new  military  offices  were  those  of  comes  et 
magister  equitum.,  comes  et  magister  peditumy  comes  domesticorum 
equilumy  and  comes  domesticorum,  peditum.  The  civil  comitcs 
were  the  comes  et  quaestor  sacri  palatiiy  the  comes  et  magister 
officiorum,  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum^  and  the  comes  rerum. 
privatarum. 

The  reason  for  this  creation  of  new  offices,  and  change  in  the 
rank  and  competence  of  offices  already  existing,  was  the  change 
made  in  the  Pretorian  Prefecture.  Up  to  this  time  the  Prefects 
had  functioned  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  had  been  the  chief 
military  as  well  as  the  highest  administrative  and  judicial  officers. 
But  when  Constantine  appointed  his  sons  Caesars  and  placed  them 
in  authority  over  parts  of  the  Empire  while  they  were  yet  children, 
he  had  to  entrust  the  actual  work  of  administration  to  Prefects, 
who  accompanied  each  of  the  young  Caesars.^  Thus  the  way  was 
paved  for  the  creation  of  the  four  Prefectures,  of  Gaul,  Italy, 
lUyricum,  and  the  Orient,  with  definite  boundaries;  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  completed  under  Constantine's  successors.  This 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  office  of  Pretorian  Prefect  from 
the  person  of  the  ruler,  and  its  association  with  specific  adminis- 
trative districts.  At  the  same  time  the  Prefects  were  deprived  of 
military  authority,  lest  those  who  administered  the  districts  of  the 
young  princes  should  be  tempted  to  use  their  powers  to  secure  the 

^  Cf.  Lydus,  De  Mag;  2,  10 :  dvayici;  yeyovt  rov  vwap\ov  fn^Kiri  fuv  rrj^  avA^  .  .  . 

'  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaUncyclop&dUy  vol.  4,  p.  632,  s.  v.  comita. 
•  Seeck,  o^.  cit.,  voJ.  2,  pp.  64  ff.,  83. 
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throne  for  themselves.  The  command  over  the  military  forces  of 
the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  new  group  of  military  comites^ 
who  were  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.^ 

Not  only  was  the  Prefecture  thus  weakened  by  division  and 
the  loss  of  the  right  of  military  command ;  it  was  also  at  this  time 
shorn  of  considerable  civil  authority.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deprivation  of  military  power,  was  doubt- 
less the  desire  to  lessen  the  Prefect's  influence.  A  contributory 
cause  may  have  been  that  the  assignment  of  Prefects  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  which  were  allotted  to  the  Caesars  perma- 
nently separated  the  former  from  the  centre  of  the  administration, 
the  court  of  the  Augustus,*  and  therefore  the  supervision  of  the 
officia  palatina  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
Prefect's  duties.  Consequently,  a  successor  to  his  functions  in 
this  sphere  had  to  be  found.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  should  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  Prefect's  supervision  and  receive  control  of  the 
branches  of  the  administration  which  were  conducted  directly 
through  those  officia  palatina  that  were  already  in  part  under  his 
charge. 

Accordingly,  Lydus  quite  correctly  connects  the  great  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  with  the  weakening  of  the 
Prefecture,  in  saying  that  the  control  of  the  court  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Master  at  the  same  time  that  the  magistri  militum 
succeeded  to  the  military  command  of  the  Prefects.*  It  is  true 
that  Lydus  mentions  only  one  Prefecture,  that  of  the  Orient,  and 
misunderstands  the  reason  for  the  Prefect's  presence  there,  which 
was  that  the  Orient  formed  one  of  the  administrative  divisions  of 
the  Empire  which  Constantine  entrusted  to  his  young  Caesars,  in 
this  case  to  Constantius.*  However,  he  justly  emphasizes  the  rise 
of  the  magistri  militum  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prefect ;  and  also  it  seems  that  he  believed  that,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  separation  of  the  Prefect  from  the  person 

^  Zosimus,  2, 33 ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  3,  40 ;  Seeck,  op,  cit,,  83  flf. 

*  Evidence  for  this  is  that,  from  318  A. D.,  the  Pretorian  Prefects  begin  to  appear  as 
frequent  recipients  of  imperial  constitutions.    Seeck,  Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  49,  p.  213. 

'  De  Mag*,  2,  10  .  .  .  dvaym;  ycyovc  rov  vnapxov  firfKiri  fuv  rrj^  avXSf^  mou  tw  iv  orAoic 
dpxjov  iwdfuwv,  r^  fikv  r<p  keyo/iw^  fuiyurrptf  irtifajMwnfi,  rtav  Sk  rocc  cKprt  KanurraBdtri 
orparifY^i  licTtBtuTW,  rrfv  Si  dmroA^  vpos  r^  narm  'Atri^  lau  &m  ravnfs,  Uoucovrra  ro 
Amir^  rrji  AvaroX^  xflW^^*^  vmpxpv ;  cf.  3,  40. 

^  Seeck,  ^.  /j/.,  voL  2,  p.  6g;  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  104$  t 
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of  the  Augustus  had  to  do  with  his  loss  of  control  over  the 
palace  administration. 

The  greater  importance  of  the  Master's  office  caused  a  corre- 
sponding elevation  in  the  rank  of  its  holder,  who  was  now  no  longer 
tribunus  but  comes  et  magtster  offUiarum.  That  is  to  say,  the 
position  of  Master  of  the  Offices  became  one  of  the  regular  and 
definite  spheres  of  competence  assigned  to  a  comes,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  magisterium  militum.  This  change  in  title  also  marks 
the  transformation  of  the  office  from  one  of  a  semi-military  character, 
expressed  in  the  title  tribunuSy  to  an  essentially  civil  post.^ 

The  date  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Master's  functions,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  comes,  is  not  recorded  but  may  be  fixed  with 
considerable  certainty.  The  earliest  record  of  a  Master  who  was 
a  comes  dates  from  346  a.d.*  and  the  combination  comes  et  magtster 
offixiorum  first  appears  in  a  constitution  of  357  a.d.*  However,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  changes  were  accomplished  by  325  a.d.  The  Master  of  the 
Offices  in  362  appears  as  one  of  the  comites  who  were  permanent 
members  of  the  consistorium,  together  with  the  Quaestor,  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse, 
with  whom  he  was  equal  in  rank,  although  taking  precedence  over 
the  two  Counts.*  Since  comites  with  the  functions,  although  not 
with  the  ultimate  titles,  of  these  other  officials  can  be  traced  back 
to  325,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  ranked  with  them  at  that  date.  As  the  latter,  however,  was 
still  a  tribunus  in  323,*  it  must  have  been  between  this  date  and 
325  that  he  was  made  a  comes,  for  which  change  a  convenient 
opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  reorganization  of  the 

^  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  632  ;  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  WeU, 
vol.  2,  pp.  77,  90.  There  is  a  certain  parallel  between  the  change  of  title  in  the  case  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  and  of  the  comes  sacri  stabuli.  The  latter  was  first  tribunus  s.  x., 
ranking  as  a  tribunus  of  a  scAola  palatina  (Amm.  14, 10,  8 ;  20,  2,  5),  later  he  received 
the  comitiva  ordinis  primi  {Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  13,  i)  413)  and  was  indifferently  comes 
or  tribunus  s.  s.  (Dessau,  Inscr.  Sel.  12177,  1278),  until  finally  the  title  of  tribunus  was 
discarded  {Codex  Just.  XII,  11,  i),  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  632.  The  parallel  is  not 
perfect,  for  the  change  in  the  Master^s  case  was  much  more  rapid  and  indicative  of  an  im- 
portant accession  of  power. 

'Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Selectae,  1244:  magistro  officiorum,  comiti  domestico  ordinis 
prtmt. 

'  Codex  TheocUfsianus,  VIII,  5,  8 :  et  ad  Musonium  clarissimum  virum  comitem  et 
magistrum  officiorum  referri. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  39,  5 ;  VI,  9,  I ;  VI,  30,  l  *,  ^-^  \X,  \v»  V  ^^si, 

*  Codex  TAgadostdnuSf  XI f  9,  I. 
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Empire  following  the  defeat  of  Licinius  on  September  i8,  324  a.d.^ 
If  this  hypothesis  is  accepted,  the  first  comes  to  fill  the  office  of 
magister  officiorum  would  be  the  Palladius  whom  Constantine 
made  his  Master  of  the  Offices  after  reuniting  the  Empire.^  This 
Palladius  had  acted  as  Roman  ambassador  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  Persian  court  in  the  time  of  Galerius  Maximian,  and  was 
therefore  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  worthy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  consistory  and  hold  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices 
with  its  newly  extended  sphere  of  competence. 

For  the  Master  of  the  Offices  now  ceased  to  be  dependent  in 
any  way  upon  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  and  became  one  of  the  eight 
great  ministers  whose  administration  was  under  imperial  super- 
vision only.  Accordingly,  the  Master  becomes  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  scholae  palatinae^  no  longer  subject  to  the  Prefect's 
orders.  In  like  manner,  in  his  control  of  the  secretarial  bureaus 
he  is  free  from  the  latter's  authority.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time,  too,  that  the  corps  of  imperial  despatch  bearers,  the  schola 
agentum  in  rebus,  came  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices.^  Seeck  *  believes  that  it  was  under  Con- 
stantine that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  also  assumed  control  of 
the  government  arsenals  {fabricae\  which  had  previously  been 
centred  at  the  court  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  of  the  Prefect, 
the  praepositus  /abricarum  ( ?).  However,  the  first  clear  proof 
that  the  Master  directed  the  administration  of  the  arsenals  comes 
from  the  year  390  a.d.,*  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
interval  we  have  no  indication  that  the  Prefect  was  active  in  this 
sphere.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  marks  the  transfer  of  this 
power  to  the  Master. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
office  of  the  magister  officiorum  was  constituted  essentially  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Notiiia  Dignitatum, 
shortly  before  425  a.d.*  Perhaps  the  sole  important  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Master  in  the  meantime  was  the  supervision  of 
the  use  of  the  cursus  publicus  or  State  Post,  although  his 
authority  in  various  respects  required,  and  underwent,  further 
definition  in  relation  to  that  of  other  officers  of  state. 

*  Cf.  p.  24,  n.  4.  '  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  35. 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  25  ;  cf.  Codex  Theodosianus,  I»  9*  i- 

*  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  6,  p.  1928,  s.  v.fabricae;  cf.  Lydus,  /.  c. 
'  Cadfjr  TA^^dastanus,  X,  22,  3.  •  See  p.  2. 
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It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  magistri  officiorutn  in  the  Empire  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine  I.  We  have  seen  already  that  in  324  a.d.,  when  two 
Augusti,  Constantine  and  Licinius,  ruled  the  Empire,  each  had 
his  Master  of  the  Offices.^  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  most 
probable  that  this  was  the  arrangement  from  the  establishment  of 
the  office,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Masters  of  the  Offices 
correspond  to  that  of  the  Augusti.  So  when  Constantine  became 
sole  ruler  in  324  there  was  but  one  Master,  who  was  at  his  court.* 
Nor  when  Constantine  appointed  his  sons  as  Caesars  is  there  any 
evidence  that  they  had  Masters  of  the  Offices  in  their  immediate 
service. 

II.     The  Mastership  from  337  to  600  a.d. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian  the  Master  of  the  Offices  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
important  administrative  officials  of  the  Empire,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  office  remained  essentially  the  same,  although  his 
sphere  of  activity  was  considerably  enlarged. 

As  we  have  seen,  before  the  concentration  of  the  imperial 
power  in  the  hands  of  Constantine  the  Great  the  number  of 
Masters  of  the  Offices  in  the  Empire  probably  was  equal  to 
the  number  of  Augusti,  and  from  this  time  until  the  death  of 
Constantine  there  was,  accordingly,  only  one  Master.  However, 
upon  his  decease,  in  337  a.d.,  the  imperial  authority  was  again 
divided,  this  time  among  three  Augusti.  Each  of  these  had  his 
own  administrative  functionaries,  among  them  his  Master  of  the 
Offices,  if  we  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  previous  custom 
and  the  fact  that  Magnentius,  who  overthrew  Constans  and  took 
the  title  of  Augustus  in  350  a.d.,  appointed  his  own  Master  of 
the  Offices.  His  choice  was  Marcellinus,  who  had  been  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses  under  Constans  and  had  actively  sup- 
ported the  usurper.^  But  in  353  a.d.  there  was  again  but  a  single 
ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  Constantius,  and  the  officials  of  his 
former  partners  and  rivals  in  power  had  disappeared.  However, 
in  351  Constantius  himself  had  raised  his  nephew  Gallus  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Caesar  and  appointed  him  to  govern  the  Orient,  with 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  XVI,  10,  i ;  XI,  9,  i ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.^  2,  25;  Zos\t«v3&,  1, 1V 
^  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  25.  »  Zos\mus,  2,  a^-,  ^-^^tv-v  ^^,  V 
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residence  at  Antioch.^  There  Gallus  had  his  own  court  and 
palace  officers,  among  whom  was  a  Master  of  the  Offices.^  In 
354  Gallus  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  Constantius  and  his 
establishment  was  consequently  dissolved.'  Not  much  later,  in 
355,  his  brother  Julian  was  made  Caesar  and  sent  to  Gaul,*  where 
he  too  had  his  own  Master  of  the  Offices.  Pentadius,  who  held 
that  post  when  Julian  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  in  360,  was 
despatched  by  him  to  announce  this  usurpation  to  Constantius,^ 
and  a  little  later  the  latter  nominated  a  certain  Felix  as  Julian's 
Master  of  the  Offices,  only  to  find  that  Julian  had  already  pro- 
moted to  this  office  Anatolius,  who  had  been  his  magisUr  libello- 

From  361  to  364  there  was  a  brief  period  with  only  one 
Augustus  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  no  Caesar  to  share  in  the 
administration.  But  from  364  to  395  there  were  regularly  two 
Augusti,  one  governing  the  East  and  the  other  the  West.  In  364 
the  two  were  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and  each  had  a  Master  of 
the  Offices  under  his  orders,  Ursatius  under  Valentinian  in  the 
West  and  Euphrasius  with  Valens  in  the  East.^  The  same  con- 
ditions prevailed  under  their  successors  until,  with  the  practical 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395,  the  duplication  of  the 
whole  administrative  system,  as  it  appears  in  the  Notitia  Digni- 
iatufftj  became  permanent,  and  henceforth  the  presence  of  a 
Master  of  the  Offices  in  each  half  was  a  necessity. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  functions  which  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  exercised  during  the  period  in  question,  we  find  that 
the  first  extension  of  his  powers  occurred  during  the  rule  of  Con- 
stantius and  Constans  (340-50  a.d.).  Then  it  was  that  the  Over- 
seers of  the  State  Post  {curiosi  cursus  publici)  were  appointed 
from  the  corps  of  the  agentes  in  rebus,  instead  of  from  the  memO' 
riales  and  othtx  palatini  as  previously.®  Thus  the  control  of  the 
use  of  the  cursus  publicus  was  transferred  from  the  Prefects  to 
the  Master  of  the  Offices.     This  change  was  accomplished  before 

^  Zosimus,  3,  45. 

'  Ammianus,  22,  3,  3 :  «^  Palladtum  primum  ex  tnagistro  officiarum  in  Brittannos 
exterminarunt  suspicioni  ienus  insimuitUum  quoidam  in  Galium  compcsuisse  afmd  Can- 
stantiumy  dum  sub  eodem  Caesan  offidorum  esset  magister. 

*  Zosimus,  2,  55.  *  Ammianus,  15,  8,  i ;  13 ;  2U>simus,  3,  2. 

*  Ammianus,  20,  8,  19.  *  Ammianus,  20,  9,  5 ;  8. 
'  Ammianus,  26,  4,  4 ;  5,  7 ;  26,  7,  4 ;  10,  8. 

*  Codix  Tkiodosianusy  VI.  35,  2  (319) ;  Gothofredus,  Paratit,  to  Codex  Theodosianus, 
yj,  29. 
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350,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  from  Thennae  Selinuntiae, 
which  dates  between  340  and  350  and  records  a  ducenarius  agens 
in  rebius)  et p{r(u)p{psitus)  cursus  publici}  However,  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  Prefects  and  the  Master  in  regard  to  the  Post, 
especially  relative  to  the  right  of  issuing  passes  (eveciiones),  were 
not  clearly  defined  until  the  end  of  the  century.* 

It  was  likewise  under  Constans  that  the  inscription  to  Flavins 
Eugenius*  was  set  up,  which  attributes  to  him  the  title  of  magister 
officiorum  omnium.  Omnium  seems  here  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  at  this  time  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
did  not  have  under  his  authority  those  classes  of  palace  attendants 
which  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi  or 
the  Castrensis.  As  we  shall  see,  the  Master  acquired  jurisdiction 
over  them  in  the  next  century. 

It  was  likewise  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  became  practically  a  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  that  is  to  say,  his  office  was  the  regular 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Roman  Emperor  and 
foreign  potentates.  The  origin  of  this  development  of  the  Mas- 
ter's functions  was  his  direction  of  the  court  audiences,  through 
his  subordinates  the  admissionaUs.  All  admissions  to  the  impe- 
rial presence,  even  in  the  case  of  Roman  senators,  were  in  this 
way  controlled  by  him.*  So  it  was  naturally  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  who  received  the  ambassadors  from  other  peoples,  and  it 
was  through  him  that  they  were  able  to  communicate  with  the 
Emperor  or  obtain  an  audience.  In  365  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Alemanni  were  greatly  offended  by  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Master,  and,  magnifying  the  insult,  withdrew  to  stir  up 
war.*     Proofs  of  the  Master's  activities  in  this  sphere  are  more 

>  C.I.L,  X,  7200;  cf.  Codix  Thiotbsianusy  VI,  29,  i  (355)  ;  2  (357). 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag,^  2,  10 ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1859. 

'Dessau,  Inscr.Sel.  1244:   FL(avio)  Eugenio  v(iro)  c(larissimo),  ex  praepecto 

PRAETORIO,  CONSULI  ORDINARIO  DESIGNATO,  MAGISTRO  OFPICIORUM  OMNIUM,  COMITI 
DOMESTICO  ORDINIS  PRIMI  OMNIBUSQUE  PALATINIS  DIGNITATIBUS  FUNCTO,  OB  EGREGIA 
BIUS   IN   REM    PUBLICAM   MERITA:   HUIC   DD.    NN.  CONSTANTIUS  VICTOR  AC   TRIUMFATOR 

SEMPER  Augustus  et  Juuanus  nobilissimus  Caesar  statuam  sub  auro  in  foro  divi 
Traiani,  quam  ante  sub  divo  Constante  vitae  et  fidelissimae  devotionis  gratia 
meruit,  adprobante  ampussimo  senatu  sumptu  publico  loco  suo  restituendam 
censuerunt. 

*  NotUia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  occ,  IX  ;  Ammianus,  15*  5«  18 ;  Athanasius,  Apologia  ad 
Constanttum,  c  3;  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  6,  6;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  382,  s.  v. 
admissionaUs, 

^  \mmizDU5f  26,  Sf  7. 
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numerous  from  the  succeeding  centuries,^  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  by  this  time  the  Roman  precedent  had  been 
established,  in  virtue  of  which  their  ambassadors  to  the  Per- 
sian court  in  579  a.d.  declined  to  declare  their  business  to  any 
one  but  the  official  who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Master 
of  the  Offices.*  Such  duties  as  these  necessarily  involved  the 
handling  of  considerable  correspondence  in  foreign  languages 
and  consequently  the  staff  of  the  Master  included  a  number  of 
official  interpreters,  the  inUrpreies  diversarum  gentium  of  the 
Notitia? 

In  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Prefect  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices  at  Constantinople  the  pre* 
fecture  of  Rufinus  deserves  especial  mention.  Lydus*  says  that 
"the  power  of  the  prefecture  was  diminished  until  the  time  of 
Arcadius,  the  father  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  under  whom  it 
happened  that  Rufinus,  called  the  Insatiate,  who  was  his  Prefect, 
aimed  at  a  tyranny,  but  failed  in  his  purpose  to  benefit  the  state, 
and  utterly  ruined  his  office.  For  the  Emperor  thereupon  deprived 
it  of  its  military  authority,  then  of  the  supervision  of  the  arsenals, 
and  of  the  State  Post,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  powers,  of  which  the 
so-called  Mastership  is  composed." 

Taken  literally,  this  statement  implies  that  it  was  after  the 
fall  of  Rufinus,  in  395  a.d.,  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  received 
the  command  of  the  Scholarians,  with  the  control  of  the  arsenals 
and  of  the  State  Post.  However,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Master  exercised  all  these  powers  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; hence  the  statement  of  Lydus  is,  to  say  the  least,  confusing. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  reason  why  he  connected  the 
career  of  Rufinus  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Prefect's  power,  and 
the  corresponding  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Masters.     Rufinus 

*  Priscus,  Fraf;.  y,'Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorumy  vol.  4,  p.  77 ;  Cassiodorus, 
Var.  6,  6;  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  26;  Corippus,  In  laudem  Justini,  3,  233. 

'  Menander,  Fr,  52,  Fragmenta  Historiorum  Graecarum^  vol.  4,  p.  256 :  ftaytarpt^ 
mBa  TovTov  KoiXdwn  'Pttifuubi. 

'  Notitia  Dignitaium  or.  XI ;  occ.  IX,  omnium  gentium ;  Priscus,  loc,  cit.,  ola  ^  rtav 
T€  dyycAia^opoTK  koX  Ip/irpriwv  koI  orparuurwv  ru>i/  d^^jji  Trjv  PcurtXuav  ^Xaxfjv  vw  avrov 

TOTTOfUviUV* 

*  De  Mag.,  2,  10-3,  40 :  &ccrvpi;  $c  tnXkv  ^rrov  17  rr^  ^XV^  Swaareio  a;(pt  twv  ^ApKahiant 
Tov  warpoi  0co&xriov  rov  viov  KaLptov,  iif>*  ov  avfiPifirjKt  Vow^lvov  rov  ivucXrfy  oKopiorov,  os 
^  vmpxoi  avT^  rvpawiBa  fitXtrqauvra  rovfuv  ckoitcv  vntp  XvairtXxui^  twv  KOivStv  iiartfrtiv, 
c2«  PdpaOpov  Sk  TTfv  dp^ifv  Karappulnu.  avrUa  pkv  yap  6  fiaariXm  rrj^  ix  twv  oirXci»K  UrxytK 
A.^tup€iTtu  TTjv  dpxiv,  tJra  rrf^  riav  \fyofi€v<av  ^^afipucCtv  cioyti  oirXoirouuiv  ^pomSoc  r^  T€ 

roi/  Sj^/ioa-tov  Spo/iav  xal  irdtrrfi  kripas,  Bi  Sw  to  Xc70|xcvw  owcoth  iML^ytcrrcpioy. 
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had  been  Master  of  the  Offices  under  Theodosius  I,^  was  promoted 
by  him  to  the  Prefecture  in  392,*  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  Em- 
peror in  395,  as  praefectus  praetorio  Orientis  was  left  in  practical 
control  of  the  government  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Empire  where 
the  young  Arcadius  was  but  a  nominal  ruler.  However,  his  rivalry 
with  Stilicho,  the  western  regent,  and  the  jealousy  of  others  at  the 
court  of  Arcadius,  led  to  his  murder  in  that  very  year.^  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Rufinus,  aiming  to  establish  his  influence  more  firmly, 
subordinated  the  Mastership  to  the  Prefecture,  giving  to  the  latter 
the  powers  which  it  had  exercised  before  the  reforms  of  Constan- 
tine  I.  Naturally,  upon  his  fall  the  Master's  Office  would  have 
regained  its  independence  and  the  Prefecture  would  have  been 
again  reduced  to  the  position  which  it  had  prior  to  395,  while  its 
holders  would  be  regarded  with  greater  suspicion  because  it  had 
formed  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  late  Minister.  This  is  a  pos- 
sible explanation  for  the  view  of  Lydus  that  at  this  date  there  was 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  Master's  sphere  of  duties,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Prefecture. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  corps  of  the  decani 
was  added  to  the  list  of  officia  of  palace  servants.  They  were  ser- 
vitors of  very  low  rank,  being  door-keepers  and  messengers  in  the 
service  of  the  women  of  the  imperial  household.*  These  decani^ 
like  other  brigades  of  court  attendants  of  similar  character,  were 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.* 

From  a  consideration  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  it  is  evident 
that  up  to  about  425  a.d.  the  Masters  of  the  Offices  in  both  halves 
of  the  Empire  exercised  practically  the  same  administrative  func- 
tions.* The  Notitia  of  the  Occident,  however,  mentions  the  can- 
cellariiy  as  one  of  the  officia  under  the  Master's  authority,  whereas 
they  do  not  appear  in  that  of  the  Orient.  The  cancellarii  were 
attendants  performing  services  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  judicial  functions  by  the  higher  magistrates  in  whose  service 
they  stood.     However,  those  mentioned  here  were  in  the  immedi- 

^  CodiX  Theodosianus,  X,  22,  3  (390)  ;  Zosimus,  4,  51  :  fiayurrpoi  rStv  cv  rg  avX-g 
rdittav  xarourretc. 

'  Codex  Theodosianus^  VIII,  6,  2 ;  Ambrosius,  Ep,  53,  Rufinus  ex  magistro  officiarum 
/actus  est  in  consulatu  praefectus  praetorio. 

•  Zosimus,  5,  I ;  7 ;  Seeck,  Geschichte,  vol.  5,  pp.  267-9,  273-9. 

•  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  2246. 

'  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  31,  i  (year  416). 

•  Notitia  l>igfiita/umf  (?r.  XI :  occ,  IX. 
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ate  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  so  were  classed  with  the  other 
palatini.  This  corps  of  imperial  cancellarii  was  probably  estab- 
lished early  in  the  fifth  century.  A  [>ossible  explanation  why  they 
appear  in  the  Western  and  not  in  the  Eastern  Notitia  is  that  the 
former  may  here,  as  in  some  other  instances,  present  a  somewhat 
later  phase  of  the  administrative  organization  than  the  latter.^ 
However,  it  may  be  that  there  was  really  no  corresponding  body 
of  imperial  cancellarii  in  the  East,  since  there  is  no  reference  to 
them,  although  such  officials  were  found  in  the  office  of  the  Pre- 
fects, and  other  high  functionaries.' 

As  the  list  of  those  who  were  sub  dispositione  magistri  affici- 
arum  in  the  East  makes  no  mention  of  the  cancellarii^  so  that  in 
the  West  lacks  the  mensares  and  lampcularii  which  the  former 
contains.  This  discrepancy  can  only  be  explained  as  an  error 
of  omission,  for  lampcularii  were  found  at  the  Western  court  and 
were  under  the  Master  of  the  Offices.* 

In  the  year  443  a.d.  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Orient 
received  an  addition  to  his  sphere  of  duties  that  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  Western  Master.  This  was  the  inspection  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  and  defences  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Orient 
and  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  thereon.*  The  Master 
of  the  Offices  was  selected  for  this  purpose  in  the  hope  that  a 
more  accurate  report  on  such  matters  would  be  presented  by  one 
who  was  not  a  military  officer  and  who  would,  therefore,  have  little 
personal  interest  in  the  duces  ;  for  the  duces  were  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  limiies.  And  the  Master  was  the  most  logfi- 
cal  civil  official  for  this  duty,  as  the  corps  of  the  agenles  in  rebus^ 
or  the  imperial  secret  service,  was  under  his  orders,  and,  as  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  consislorium,  he  came  directly  into  contact 
with  the  Emperor  himself. 

It  was  also  during  the  fifth  century  that  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  acquired  considerable  judicial  authority,  so  that  eventually 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  practically  all  the  officiales  of  the 
palace  and  over  others  who  had  not  the  same  intimate  connection 
with  the  Master  as  an  administrative  officer.  A  characteristic  of 
the  organization  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  was  that  the  magis- 
trate was  the  general  judge  of  his  officiales  in  both  civil  and  crimi- 

*  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  3,  pp.  1457-8. 

^  Codex  Justinianusj  1,51:  di  adsessoribus  et  donusticis  et  canceliariis  iudicum ;  Lydus, 
£)€  Mag.y  3,  36.  *  NovelUu  VaUntinianiy  HI,  30  (450). 

*  A^in/f//!ar  TAeodosii,  24. 
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nal  cases,  and  that  from  his  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.^  There 
was,  consequently,  nothing  unusual  in  the  Master  exercising  juris- 
diction over  all  those  to  whom  he  sustained  the  relation  of  admin- 
istrative chief.  However,  the  full  judicial  powers  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices  were  acquired  more  slowly  than  his  civil  authority 
and  did  not  always  coincide  with  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Master  began  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction  over  the  various 
ojfficia  which  stood  under  his  orders  as  soon  as  they  passed  under 
his  control.  Nevertheless,  at  first,  their  members  could  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  charges  in  other  courts  than  that  presided  over 
by  the  Master.  But  gradually  the  privilege  was  granted  them  of 
defending  themselves  in  his  court  only;  and  the  other  tribunals 
ceased  to  have  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  first  notice  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  occurs  in  a  report  of  Symmachus,  then  Urban 
Prefect,  dating  from  384  or  385,*  from  which  it  is  evident  that  at 
that  time  the  Master  had  some  judicial  authority  over  the  stratores, 
and  hence,  we  may  infer,  over  all  the  officta  palatina.  However, 
the  Master's  jurisdiction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exclusive  at 
that  early  date. 

Apparently  the  Master  first  exercised  this  exclusive  judicial 
authority  over  the  Scholarians,  whose  commander  he  was,  and 
who  could  be  summoned  before  no  other  tribunal  than  his,  as  is 
implied  in  a  constitution  of  443.*  By  this  same  constitution  the 
decani^  whom  we  have  met  already  as  the  Master's  subordinates 
in  other  respects,  were  placed  in  similar  fashion  entirely  under 
his  jurisdiction.* 

However  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Leo  I  (457-74)  and  his 
successors  Zeno  (474-91)  and  Anastasius  (491-518)  that  there  was 
a  marked  extension  of  the  Master's  judicial  functions.  During 
this  period  he  became  sole  judge  of  other  classes  of  functionaries 
who  had  long  been  under  his  authority  and  also  of  the  employees 
in  various  departments  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  free  from 
his  control.     In  addition,  military  officers  and  their  subordinates, 

*  BethmanD-Hollweg,  Der  romische  Civilprosess^  vol.  3,  139. 

*  Symmachus,  Rilatwnes^  [10],  38. 

'  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  26,  2 :  Ad  extmplum  itaque  devoiissimorum  schalan'um 
nuUi  licere  memaratos  (i.e.  decanos)  ad  aliud  judicium  trahere  .  .  .  praecipimus. 

^  No^rat  pietatis  famulationibus  adhaerentes  decanos  non  opartet  pro  desiderio 
ptdsantium  ad  alia  protrahi  judicia^  sed  viri  iUustris  tantum  magistri  officiorum.  o6seruaTe 
examen. 
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and,  in  some  cases,  ex-officials  of  high  rank  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Leo  and  Anthemius 
(467-72)  extended  the  Master's  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
cubicularii^  the  fabricenses  in  Constantinople,*  and  the  schola 
sacrae  vestis^  to  whom  were  soon  afterward  added  the  agentes  in 
rebus  ^  and  the  duces,  with  their  subordinates,  apparitares^  limu 
tafui^  and  castrorutn  praepositi!!'  on  the  frontier  of  the  Empire 
in  the  East.  Under  Leo  II  (Nov.  473-Nov.  474)  and  Zeno  certain 
officia  of  tninisteriant  were  given  the  protection  of  the  court  of 
the  Master  of  the  Offices,*  and  Zeno  granted  the  silentiarii  the 
same  privileged  This  latter  Emperor  also  placed  the  honorary 
viri  illustres,  resident  in  Constantinople,  in  special  instances 
under  the  Master's  judicial  authority.®  Finally,  Anastasius  put 
the  members  of  the  four  scrinia*  in  possession  of  the  same  judi- 
cial privileges  as  the  minis ieriani,  and  from  constitutions  of 
Justinus  and  Justinian*®  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  adjutores  of 
the  Quaestor  were  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  scriniariu 

Among  these  various  classes  of  officiates,  who  are  thus  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices,  the  scholares,  decani,  fabricenses,  agentes  in  rebus 
and  scriniarii  were  his  subordinates  in  an  administrative  sense 
also,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  his  judicial  authority  over  them. 
However,  the  cubicutarii,  sitentiarii,  and  schota  sacrae  vestis^^  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  while  the 
ministeriani  were  the  subordinates  of  the  Castrensis,  and  hence 
in  other  respects  beyond  the  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
Why,  in  spite  of  this,  they  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction,  is 
best  explained  by  the  constitution  dealing  with  the  sitentiarii}^ 

^  Codix Justinianus^  XII,  5,  3. 

'  op.  cit.,  XI,  10,  6 :  Eos,  qui  inter  fabricenses  sacrae  fabricae  sociati  sunt,  etc. 

•  Op.  cit.  XII,  25,  3.  *  Op.  cit.  Xll,  20,  4  (Leo). 
»  Op.  cit.  XII,  59,  8  (Leo). 

•  op.  cit.  XII,  25,  4:  scuro  ministerio  nostra  deputatos,  quorum  officia  singillcttim 
brevis  subter  adnexus  continet.     The  brevis  is  unfortunately  lost. 

'  Op.  cit.  XII,  16,  4.  •  Codex Justinianus,  III,  24,  3  (485-86). 

•  Codex  J ustini anus,  XII,  19,  12.  "  Codex  Just  inianus,  XII,  19,  13 ;  14. 

1*  This  schola  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  officials  of  the  scura  vestis  who  were  under 
the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum ;  cf.  Bocking,  NotUia  Dignitatum,  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  337. 

^'  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  16,  4:  JVe  cut  diver sa  trcuti  viri  devoti  silentiarii  judicia 
sacris  abstraki  videantur  obsequiis,  jubemus  eos,  qui  quemiibet  devotissimorum  siten- 
tiariorum  scholae  vel  ejus  uxorem  civiliter  vel  etiam  criminaliter  pulsare  maluerint, 
minime  eum  ex  cuiuslibet  atterius  judicio  nisi  ex  Judicio  tantummodo  viri  exceUentissimi 
maj^stri  officiorum  conveniri. 
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From  this  we  learn  that  the  officiaUs  of  the  Praepositus  and  the 
Castrensis  were  liable  to  prosecution  in  the  court  of  the  Master 
only,  because  the  former  functionaries  lacked  judicial  authority 
and  if  summoned  to  appear  before  outside  tribunals  their  subor- 
dinates were  liable  to  be  withdrawn  for  too  long  a  time  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties  at  the  palace. 

The  same  reason  may  have  been  partially  responsible  for 
granting  the  Master  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  his  own  subordi- 
nates. Such  arrangements  were  of  course  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  members  of  the  various  departments  affected  by 
them,  and  these  included  practically  all  the  palattniy  with  the 
exception  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
and  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse,  who  by  a  constitution  of  Theo- 
dosius  II  and  Valentinian  III  (425-50)  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  answering  charges,  except  in  a  few  specified  cases,  in  the  courts 
of  these  comites  alone.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  duces  and  their  office  staff  and  orderlies 
{apparitores)y  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  garrisons  {caslrorum 
praepositi)  and  border  militia  {limitanei)  under  their  orders,  the 
exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  obviously 
grew  out  of  his  duty  of  inspecting  the  Eastern  frontiers.  For  the 
limites  under  his  supervision,  which  are  mentioned  specifically  in 
the  constitution  of  443,  are  described  in  Justinian's  Codex  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  those  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.*  This  was  contrary 
to  the  practice  that  military  officers  should  not  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  civilians,  nor  the  ordinary  civil  judges  over  viros  milt' 
taresf  and  the  Master  was  thus  an  exception  in  that  members  of 
both  services  were  under  his  authority  in  this  respect.  Previously 
these  duces  and  limitanei  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
military  superiors,  the  magistri  militum^  and  the  latter  still 
retained  some  judicial  power  over  them,  although  the  nature  of 
this  power  is  not  clear.*     This  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

^  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  23,  12:  Viros  devotos  palatinos  non  oportere  in  hac  regia 
urht  apud  vitum  illustrem  praefectum  urbis  litigare  compelliy  nisi  de  aedificatione  domorum 
et  servituiibus  et  annonis  orta  videatur  causa ;  in  aliis  vero  causis  tarn  pecuniariis  quam 
crimtnalibus  apud  viros  illustres  tantummodo  comites  suos  respondere. 

'  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  4:  super  omni  limite  sub  tua  jurisdiciione  constituto;  cf. 
Novellae  Theodosianaij  24.  *  Codex  Justinianusy  I,  29,  i  (386-7). 

^  Cf.  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology^  vol.  XXVI,  p.  148. 

*  op.  cit, ;  Codex  JustinianuSj  XII,  59,  8  :  illustribus  scilicet  ac  magnificis  viris  magis- 
tris  miUium  consuetudine  ac  potestate^  si  qua  ad  limites  aUquoz  Orientis  TKraciarum  t& 
lUyrid  ex  lo^go  Umpore  Aadenus  obtinuity  reservata. 
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Master  o£  the  Offices  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers,  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  the  control  of  the  frontiers  and  their  garrisons  more 
strictly  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  Later,  under  Anasta- 
sius,  when  the  duces  were  placed  in  command  of  the  detachments 
of  the  central  field  army  {praesentales  numeri)  in  the  diocese  of 
the  Orient,  these  troops  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistri  militum  praesentaleSy  which  was  exercised  directly  or 
through  the  courts  of  the  duces}  However,  Justinian  ordered  that 
all  appeals  coming  from  the  court  of  a  dux  (ducianum  juduium) 
should  be  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor 
of  the  Palace,  acting  conjointly.* 

The  illustres  in  Constantinople,  who  at  times  were  subject  to 
the  Master's  jurisdiction,  were  those  known  as  the  Aonorarti,  i.e. 
those  who  had  received  the  patents  {codicilli)  of  an  office  entitling 
them  to  the  Illustrissimate  without  their  actually  having  filled 
such  a  post.  Ordinarily,  such  illustres  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pretorian  and  Urban  Prefects,  but  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Emperor  they  could  be  brought  before  the  court  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.' 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Occident  certainly  did  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  duces  of  the  Western  Empire,  owing 
to  the  strict  subordination  of  these  to  the  tnagister  peditum  prcte- 
sentalis^  and  perhaps  his  office  remained  unaffected  by  the  enact- 
ments regarding  this  sphere  of  the  Master's  duties  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Anthemius,  although  in  other  respects  his  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  probably  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Master  in  the  Orient.^ 

Indeed,  since  the  organization  of  the  court  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Theoderic  was  thoroughly  Roman  in  character  —  for 
the  Romans  the  Empire  might  still  be  said  to  be  in  existence  in 
the  West  —  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  officials  at  the  Ostro- 
gothic court  in  Ravenna  holding  the  same  titles  and  exercising 
the  same  functions  as  those  who  formerly  officiated  under  the 
Roman  Emperors  in  the  West  and  were  still  functioning  in  the 

1  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  35,  18  (492). 

*  Co<Ux Justinianus^  VII,  62,  37  (529). 

'  Codex Justimanus^  III,  24, 3,  par.  2 :  quoiiens  tamen  ad  eius  judicium  speciaUs  nostrae 
pUtttiis  emanaverit  jussio, 

*  Mommsen,  AetiuSy  in  Hermes^  vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  537  if. 
'To  be  inferred  from  Cassiodorus,  VariiUy  6, 6. 
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East.^  Thus  we  see  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  under  The- 
oderic  holds  a  position  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  officials 
bearing  the  same  name  at  the  courts  of  Anastasius,  Justin,  and 
Justinian.* 

Only  in  a  few  points  has  the  sphere  of  the  Master's  activities 
undergone  any  change.  The  control  of  the  arsenals  and  their 
employees  in  Italy  had  been  restored  to  the  office  of  the  Pretorian 
Prefect,*  perhaps  with  the  object  of  obtaining  more  efficient  con- 
trol by  a  better  concentration  of  authority.  To  offset  this  loss  of 
power  the  Master  of  the  Offices  might  point  to  an  extension  of  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  State  Post,  of  which  the  maintenance, 
as  well  as  the  use,  was  under  his  supervision  in  the  West/  Fur- 
ther, the  Master  of  the  Offices  under  the  Ostrogoths  had  the 
power  to  appoint  at  his  discretion  peraequatores  victualium  for 
Ravenna.*  These  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  fix  the  price 
for  articles  of  consumption  offered  for  sale  in  the  city.*  The  Mas- 
ter likewise  named  a  judge  to  settle  disputes  arising  in  connection 
with  their  activities.^  It  seems  probable  that  this  phase  of 
municipal  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Master 
because  at  Ravenna  there  were  no  officials  corresponding  to  the 
praefecH  annonae,  or  even  the  Urban  Prefects,  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, who  would  have  had  such  matters  under  their  care. 
Furthermore,  when  the  seat  of  the  Mastership,  along  with  the 
centre  of  the  administration,  was  transferred  from  Rome  to  Ra- 
venna, the  Master  of  the  Offices  at  times  appointed  a  deputy  with 
the  title  of  vices  agens  to  represent  him  in  Rome.^  Such  an 
official  is  attested  for  the  year  533.* 

From  this  historical  survey  it  will  be  clear  that  the  office  of 
magister  officiorum  remained  essentially  the  same  in  character 

^  Cassiodorus,  Var,,,  passim ;  Mommsen,  Ostgoihische  Studien^  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14. 
1899;  Dumoulin,  Cambridge  MeditnMil  History^  vol.  i,  pp.  441-5.  Cf.  Anonymus  VaUsii, 
60 :    i^Theodoricus)  miUiiam  Romanis  sicut  sub principes  esse  praecepU. 

*  Casssiodorus,  Variae^  6,  6.  •  Op.  at.,  7,  18,  19. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Vartaey  6,  6,  3 ;  5,5. 

*  Op.  cit.y  6,  6 :  Peraequatores  victualium  rerum  in  urbe  regia  propria  voluntate  con- 
stituit. 

*  Defined  by  DuCange,  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis :  qui  rebus  venalibus 
pretium  indunt  ac  indicunt. 

^  Cassiodorus,  loc.  cit. :  et  tarn  necessariae  rei  iudicem  facit.  Ipse  enim  gaudium 
popuUy  ipse  nostris  temporibus  praestet  ornatum  quando  tales  viros  copiae  publicae  prae- 
fdty  ut  plebs  querula  seditionem  nesciat  habere  satiata. 

*  MommseD,  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  XIV,  p.  463. 

*  Cassiodorris,  Variae,  tt,  4;  l^  5 ;  12,  25. 
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from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  although  its  sphere  of  administra- 
tive duties  was  slightly  enlarged  and  it  acquired  new  powers  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  The  Master  of  the  Offices  like- 
wise maintained  his  rank  among  the  dignitaies  palatinae  2ir\d  the 
other  high  officials  of  the  empire.  This  will  be  apparent  from  a 
consideration  of  the  several  classes  of  dignitaries  to  which  the 
Master  was  successively  admitted.  And  in  this  connection  there 
should  be  borne  in  mind  the  dominant  tendency  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  of  rank  of  the  Later  Empire.  This  was  to 
extend  previously  established  grades  of  rank  to  include  ever  wider 
circles  of  officials  and  thus  depreciate  their  worth,  while,  in  com- 
pensation, new  and  more  exclusive  classes  with  fresh  titles  of  rank 
were  created  for  the  higher  offices. 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  as  one  of  the  comiies  consistorianU 
or  standing  members  of  the  imperial  consistorium^  was  a  comes 
primi  ordinis^  and  consequently  authorized  to  bear  the  title  of 
comes,  so  that  his  full  official  designation  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
com£s  et  magisier  officiorum.  This  form  appears  frequently  in 
imperial  constitutions  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  fourth  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.'  However,  as  the  word 
comes  was  merely  a  personal  designation  of  rank  and  did  not  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Master  s  official  title,  as  came  to  be  the  case 
with  the  comes  scLcrarum  largitionum,  and  because  the  holder  of 
the  Mastership  was  ipso  feu  to  a  comes,  the  comitiva  was  frequently 
ignored,  even  in  official  documents.*  This  neglect  of  the  comitiva 
extended  to  all  similar  offices,  and  became  more  frequent  as  that 
dignity  was  rapidly  extended  to  officials  of  very  low  rank;  and, 
finally,  to  practically  all  who  were  exempt  from  the  municipal 
munera,  although  it  long  continued  in  vogue  for  high  military 
officials  in  the  West.*^  From  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century 
it  is  no  longer  found  among  the  titles  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  of  the  graded  classes  of  the  digni- 

*  Ammianus,  15,  5,  12 ;  CocUx  Theodosianus,  VI,  30,  i,  and  4;  VII,  8,  3,  cf.  VI,  9,  i ; 
and  IX,  14,  3  ;  Cassiodorus,  Var.,  6,  6, 2 ;  Mommsen,  Neues  Arckiv,  vol.  14,  p.  445  ;  Seeck, 
Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  645. 

*  Dessau,  Inscr.  Select,^  1244;  Mommsen,  loc.  cit. ;  Seeck,  loc.  cit. 

»  The  earliest  instance  of  this  full  title  is  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  8,  (357)  ;  the 
latest,  Codex /usiinianusy  XII,  55,  4  (474). 

*  Thus  Hilarianus  appears  as  r<?M^j  et  magister  in  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  19, 10  (470) 
and  X 11,  55,  4  (474) »  but  as  ma^ster  only  in  I.  23, 6  (470)  and  XII,  59, 9  (id?)  ;  Mommsen, 
Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  pp.  510  f. 

*  Seeckf  Pai/J[y-Wi.ssowa,  vol.  4,  pp.  635-6. 
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taries  to  which  the  Master  belonged  was  the  Perfectissimate,  which 
in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  I  still  included  civil 
officials  of  high  rank.  At  least  a  cotnesy  evidently  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  res  privata^  was  2^  perfectissimus  in  319,^  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  although  taking  prece- 
dence over  the  Counts  of  the  financial  administration,  regularly 
belonged  to  the  same  order  of  rank.  However,  when  the  eques- 
trian career  was  abolished,  presumably  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
in  323,  the  Perfectissimate  was  conferred  upon  lower  grades  of 
officials,  and  the  Clarissimate  was  for  a  long  time  the  sole  order  of 
rank  for  the  highest  officers.^  Consequently  the  Master  became  a 
vir  clarissimus?  In  372,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  along  with 
the  Quaestor  and  the  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the 
Privy  Purse,  was  given  precedence  over  the  proconsuls,*  evidently 
because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  these  comites  consistoriani, 
owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  Emperor.  By  378  the  Mas- 
ter had  become  a  vir  spectabilisy  and  not  long  afterwards,  by  385 
at  the  latest,*  had  attained  the  highest  of  the  orders  of  rank  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  the  lUustrissimate,  to  which  the  other  comites 
consistoriani  were  admitted  at  about  the  same  time.^ 

Shortly  before  this,  in  380,  a  constitution  of  Gratian  and 
Theodosius  granted  to  the  ex-Masters,  together  with  the  ex- 
Quaestors  and  the  ex-Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the 
Privy  Purse,  the  same  honorable  reception  on  official  occasions 
that  the  ex-Prefects  enjoyed.^ 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  X,  8,  2 ;  virum  perfectissimum  comitem  et  antic  urn  nostrum. 
The  Nemesianus,  v,  p.  com.  larg.  of  XI,  7,  5  (345),  is  a  subordinate  official,  and  not  the  chief 
of  the  sacrae  largiliorus.  Hirschfeld,  Du  Ranktitel  cUr  romischen  Kaiserzeit^  Sitsungzsbe- 
richt  der  Berliner  Akad,^  1901,  p.  593;  Mommsen  u.  Meyer,  Codex  Theodosianus,  vol.  i, 
pp.  CLXXXvm,  ecu. 

*  Hirschfeld,  op,  cit.y  588,  593. 

'  The  earliest  instance  of  a  Master  with  this  title  is  in  357,  Codex  Theodosianus^  VIII, 
5,  8 ;  but  references  to  magistri  officiorum  prior  to  350  are  very  rare  and  the  first  constitution 
addressed  to  one  dates  from  362  {Codex  Theodosianusy  XI,  39,  5). 

*  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  9,  i ;  Eorum  honoresj  qui  sacrario  n(os)iro  explorcUa  sedu- 
istaie  oboediuntj  hoc  volumus  o{bser)vatione  distingui,  ut  quaestor  cUque  officiorum  m{agis)' 
ter  nee  non  duo  largiiionum  comites  proconsula{rium)  honor ibus  praeferantur. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus^  VIII,  5,  35  :  spectabilis  viri  officiorum  magistri. 

*  Symmachus,  Relaiiones,  34,  8 ;  38,  4 ;  43,  2. 

"^  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit..,  p.  599  f.,  who  rightly  refuses  to  accept  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI, 
9,  2  as  implying  that  these  officials  were  viri  illustres  in  380.  The  attribution  of  illustris 
to  a  Master  in  Codex  Theodosianus^  VIII,  5,  22  (365)  is  certainly  an  error. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  9,  2 :    Qui  exquaesturae  honore  aut  ejjicaci  magUVte^rio 
attt    comitiva  utriusgue  aerarii  nostri   attonito    sp{Un)dore    vigutrunty    adclamationt 
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Whenever  the  Master  of  the  Offices  is  given  the  combined 
title  of  vir  darissimus  et  illustris}  the  clarissimus  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  general  title  of  rank  of  the  senatorial  order  to 
which  the  bearer  belonged,  while  the  illustris  denotes  the  special 
grade  of  rank  conferred  by  the  particular  office,  the  Master- 
ship.* 

Within  the  order  of  the  Illustrissimate  there  were  several 
grades.  Of  these  the  first  was  composed  of  the  Prefects,  the 
Magistri  Militum  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain ;  the  second  com- 
prised the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  other  comiUs  consis- 
toriani?  Under  Valentinian  III  and  Marcian  (450-55)  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor  seem  to  have  formed  a 
second  class  of  illustres  by  themselves,  while  the  Counts  of  the 
Treasury  made  up  a  third  grade.*  However,  under  Zeno^ 
(474-91)  and  Anastasius*  (491-518)  the  latter  were  again  in 
the  same  class  as  the  Master.  In  another  constitution  of  Zeno 
a  Master  was  designated  as  excellentissimus^  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  title  magnificus^  began  to  be 
applied  to  the  holders  of  this  office.  However,  these  new  titles 
do  not  imply  new  orders  of  rank,  for  excellentissimus  was  applied 
quite  generally  to  the  highest  officials  without  special  reference 
to  a  grade  of  dignity,  and  tnagnificus  was  only  used  of  illustres^ 
either  alone  or  in  the  illustris  et  tnagnificus^ 

In  535  the  Master  of  the  Offices  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
recently  established  order  of  the  gtoriosissimi^  a  higher  rank  than 
the  illustres^  along  with  the  Prefects,  Magistri  Militum,  Quaestor, 
and  Grand  Chamberlain.'®  This  was  the  last  and  highest  grade 
of  dignitaries  created  before  the  Byzantine  period.  At  this  time 
also  the  adjective  sacer  was  employed  with  greater  frequency  to 

excipiantur  solita^  n{ec)  pmetereantur  ut  incogniti  atqut^  tU  nan  aiquaful{i)  (iO^f 
guigisserini  praefecturas,  sed  eo  observentur  c{ul)tu  omni  coetu  amftiqtu  conventu, 

1  Symmachus,  Relationes^  [lo]?  34;  34*  8 ;  38*  4;  43*  3. 

'  Koch,  DU  byzantinischen  Beamtentitel  von  400  bis  700,  p.  12. 

'  Codex  Thtodosianusy  VI,  7,  8 ;  VI,  8,  i ;  VI,  9,  i ;  Jullian,  Darembeig  et  Saglio, 
Dictionaire  des  Antiquith  grecques  et  romainesy  vol.  3,  p.  385  f. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  40,  10.  *  Op.  cit.^  X  ,  32,  64. 

«  Op.  a't.y  X,  32,  66  (497-499).  "f  Op.  cU.y  XII,  16,  4. 

'  NoveUae  Theodosii,  6,  (438),  viri  inlustris  atque  magnifici  magistri  officiarum ; 
Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  20,  4:  (Leo)  viri  magnifici  magistri  officiorum ;  op,  cit.  Ill,  24,  3 
(485-86),  viri  magnifici. 

'  Cf.  Koch.  Bysaniinische  Beamtentitel,  43,  51. 

^  NoveUae  Justinianiy  2,  (535) ;  lA^fin.  (535)  ;  Edictum  Justiniani^  8,  I  (548)  ;  Jullian, 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  s,  p.  388 ;  Koch,  op.  cU.^  pp.  43,  6$. 
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designate  persons  or  things  immediately  connected  with  the 
Emperor;  a  usage  that  applied  to  the  officia  of  the  palace. 
Hence  the  full  title  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  glariostssu 
tnus  magister  sacrorum  officiorum^  in  Greek,  €i/8of  draro9  fidyurTpo^ 

Moreover,  the  Masters  of  the  Offices,  who  were  actually 
exercising,  or  had  exercised,  the  functions  of  this  office,  like  the 
Consuls,  Prefects,  and  Magistri  Militum,  might  receive  the 
patriciate,  the  most  coveted  honorary  title  of  the  Empire.^ 

The  order  of  precedence  among  the  great  ministers  of  the 
Empire,  as  established  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Notitia  Digniiatum,  and  was  maintained  with  but 
little  alteration  while  these  offices  themselves  endured.  Naturally 
those  offices  forming  the  higher  took  precedence  over  those  form- 
ing the  lower  grades  of  rank.  Thus  in  the  Notitia  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  is  ranked  below  the  Prefects,  the  Magistri  Militum, 
and  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  yet  he  is  placed  above  others  in  the 
same  grade  as  himself,  namely  the  Quaestor  and  the  Counts  of 
the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy  Purse.'  However,  there  was 
practically  no  distinction  in  the  ranking  of  the  Master  and  the 
Quaestor,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  way  in  which  now  one 
and  now  the  other  took  precedence.*  In  the  constitutions  of  362,^ 
372,*  and  380^  the  Quaestor  is  given  the  priority,  but  in  others  of 
409*  and  415*  this  order  is  reversed.  However,  in  416^^  the 
Quaestor  again  takes  precedence;  and,  although  in  the  Notitia 
he  stands  below  the  Master,  he  retains  this  precedence  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (438).**     The 

*  Novellae  Justiniani^  2  (53$)  ;  85  (539)  ;  Edictum  Justiniani^  8,  i  (548). 

'  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  3,  3 :  Nemini  ad  subUmen  patriciatus  honorem,  qui  ceteris 
omnihus  antepanitur^  adscendere  liceaty  nisi  prius  aui  cousulatus  honare  potiatur  aut  prae- 
/ecturae  praetorio  vel  lUyrici  vel  urbis  administrationem  aut  magistri  militum  aut  magistri 
officiorum^  in  actu  videlicet  positus^  gessisse  noscatur^  ut  huiusmodi  tantum  personis  sive 
adkuc  administrationem  gerendo  seu  postea  liceat  {quando  hoc  nostrae  sederit  maiestati) 
patriciam  consequi  dignitatem  (Zeno) ;  an  example  is  Hermogenes,  magister  sacrorum 
officiorum  et  patricius,  NoveQae  Justiniani,  10  (535)  • 

*  Notitia  DignitcUum  or.  i,  occ.  i ;  Hirschfeld,  Ranktitel  der  rdmischen  Kaiser zeit^ 
p.  599,  thinks  that  the  high  position  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  Eutropius,  who  held  that  post  under  Arcadius. 

^  Cf.  Mommsen,  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  454. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  XI,  39,  5.  •  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  9,  i. 
'  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  9,  2  =  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  6,  i. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  XI,  18,  i.  *  Codex  TheodosianuSy  I,  8,  i. 
^^  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  26,  17. 

"  Codex T^dodasuiHUi,  If  /it,  fS,  9;   cf.  VI,  9  rubric  =  Codex  jHstinianus^^f^^^- 
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same  situation  prevails  in  440-41,^  but  in  485-86^  the  Master 
has  the  seniority.  In  the  West  under  Theoderic  both  Euge- 
nites*  and  Cassiodorus*  were  promoted  from  the  Quaestorship 
to  the  Mastership,  but  yet  in  his  Formulae  Cassiodorus  gives  the 
precedence  to  the  former  office.^  In  the  East  under  Justinian, 
Trebonian  held  both  offices  at  once*  and  under  Justinus  II  Ana- 
stasius  had  the  same  twofold  powers^ 

The  examples  cited  show  how  slight  was  the  distinction  in 
rank  between  the  two  offices  in  question.  Seeck  ^  has  sought  to 
prove  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  defi- 
nite period  during  which  the  Master  took  precedence  over  his 
fellow-official,  but  Mommsen  *  has  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
does  not  support  his  contention.  However,  from  the  fact  that, 
as  has  been  noticed,  the  Mastership  and  not  the  Quaestorship 
qualified  its  holder  for  the  patrician  dignity,^®  we  may  conclude 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  former  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  more  honorable  office.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  mention,  in  Justinian's  Edict  of  548,  of  the  Mastership 
immediately  after  the  Prefecture  and  before  the  magisterium  tntli- 
tum^^^  although  there  is  no  proof  that  it  had  permanently  gained 
precedence  over  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Master 
and  the  Quaestor  now  ranked  above  the  Grand  Chamberlain,^* 
who  in  the  Notitia  stood  next  to  the  Magistri  Militum. 

The  Master  of  the  Offices,  as  clarissimus,  spectabilis  or  illus- 
Iris,  was  of  senatorial  rank,  but  it  was  only  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  that  he  took  his  place  as  a  member  of  that  order.^^ 

And  so,  at  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  not  only  held  one  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  the 
imperial  administration,  but  also  in  rank  was  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  Roman  officialdom. 

'  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  8,  2. 

•  Codex Justinianus^  III,  24,  3  ;  so  also  XII,  40,  10  (450-5). 

•  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  i,  12 ;   13.  *  C?/.  a^.,  9,  24. 

•  Op.  cit.j  6,  5  ;  6. 

•  NovelUu  Justiniani,  33 :  illustris  maf^ster  officiorum  et  quaestor  sacri  palatii  (536). 
'  Com  pus,  Panegyr.  in  Justinum^  pr. :  gemino  honor e  quaestor  et  magtster. 

•  Quaest tones  de  notitia  dignitatum,  p.  12. 

•  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  464.  *o  Codexjustinianus,  XII,  3,  3. 

"  Edictwn  Justiniani,  8,  i.  "  Codex Justinianus,  III,  24,  3  (485-6). 

"  Id.,  qui  magistri  officiorum  vet  quaest  or  is  officio  functus  aut  sacri  nostrae  pietaiis 
cubiculi  prcupositus  post  depositam  administrcUionem  senatorio  ordini  sociatus  est;   cf. 
L^crivain,  L^  s^fta/  ri?mainy  p.  dy 
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III.   The  Mastership  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  the  Latin 

Conquest,  in  1204  a.d. 

Granted  that  the  division  of  history  into  periods  is  an  arbitrary 
convention  and  that  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  continuity  in  the 
constitutional  development  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Augustus 
until  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204  a.d.,  and  per- 
haps even  longer,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Justinian  (565)  and  the  accession  of 
Heraclius  (610)  wrought  changes  of  such  importance  in  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  East  that  afterwards  it  bore  a  decidedly  new  char- 
acter. This  fact  will  justify  the  use  of  the  term  Byzantine  to 
designate  that  period  of  its  history  which  extends  from  the  revival 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Justinian  organization  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Empire.^ 

Partly  responsible  for  the  altered  tone  of  the  new  epoch  was 
the  loss  of  almost  all  the  Latin-speaking  provinces,  which  earlier 
had  been  under  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  consequent  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire. 
As  a  result  of  this,  Latin  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  had 
ceased  to  be  the  official  imperial  language  i^  and  although  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire  continued  to  be  called  Rotnaioiy  this  title 
had  lost  its  original  significance.^ 

The  change  in  the  official  language  brought  about  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  titles  of  the  offices  of  state  which  had 
been  created  while  Latin  was  yet  the  imperial  tongue,  and  which, 
consequently,  had  Latin  names.  These  titles  had  now  to  be 
expressed  in  Greek.  For  this  purpose  a  Greek  word,  which  in 
significance  corresponded  to  the  original  Latin  title,  was  often 
employed.  Frequently,  however,  when  such  an  equivalent  was 
not  ready  to  hand,  the  Latin  form  was  simply  written  in  Greek 
characters.  Thus,  while  the  Prefect  was  henceforth  6  ewap^osj 
the  Master  of  the  Offices  became  6  fidytoTpo^:  tZv  fiaa-ikuccov 
o<f><f>iKUop^;  or,  more  simply,  6  fidyurrpo^y  *^  the  master,*  since  the 

*  Gelzer,  Abrisz  der  byzantinischen  KtUsergeschichte^  in  Muller's  Handbuch  der  klass- 
ischen  AUeriumsTt/issenschaft,  vol.  IX,  i,  pp.  909,  946;  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire^ 
vol.  2,  pp.  67-68 ;  Baynes,  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History y  vol.  2,  p.  263 ;  Pernice,  Vim- 
peraiore  Eraciio,  p.  222. 

*  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  166. 
«  Op.  cit.,  p.  171. 

*  MansJ^  Sacromm  amciUorum  coUectio,  vol.  XI,  pp.  209,  217 . 
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titles  of  the  other  magistri  were  not  merely  transliterated,  but 
translated,  in  the  new  official  terminology. 

Moreover,  not  only  were  the  titles  of  officials  altered  in  this 
way,  but  the  administrative  system  itself  was  fundamentally 
changed.  The  older  system,  with  its  small  group  of  "great 
ministers,"  who  were  directly  responsible  to  the  Emperor  and 
under  whom  the  other  administrative  officers  were  ranged  in  a 
system  of  graded  subordination,"  was  definitely  abandoned  under 
the  Heraclid  dynasty  in  the  seventh  century.  In  its  place  arose 
a  new  order,  perfected  by  the  ninth  century,  in  which  there  was 
practically  no  hierarchy  of  office,  only  one  of  rank;  in  which, 
moreover,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  some  sixty  officials, 
each  of  whom  was  directly  responsible  to  the  sovereign.  This 
change  had  been  made  possible  by  the  great  diminution  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  Empire,  and  had  been  carried  out,  (i)  by 
a  reorganization  of  the  provincial  administration,  whereby  the 
older  dioceses  and  provinces  gave  place  to  new  units  of  organiza- 
tion called  themes  —  a  change  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  tnagistri  militum  and  the  Pretorian  Prefects ; 
and  (2),  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  central  ministries  into 
the  various  departments  of  which  they  had  been  composed,  so 
that  each  of  these  now  became  an  independent  office.* 

For  a  time,  however,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  remained  un- 
affected by  these  changes;  he  appears  with  unaltered  title,  and 
apparently  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  former  powers,  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Constantine  IV  (668-85).^  But  before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian  (717-40),  the  greater  part 
of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Master  had  been  transferred 
to  several  officials,  some  of  whom  had  once  been  subordinates  of 
the  Master  but  had  later  been  given  an  independent  sphere  of 
administration.'  The  chief  of  those  among  whom  the  functions 
of  the  Master  were  divided  were  the  Logothete  of  the  Post  {)<oyo- 
Oerri^  tov  Spo/iov),  the  Domesticus  of  the  Guard  {hofiearucb^  rwv 
crxoXaJi/),  the  Quaestor,  the  Secretary  of  Petitions,  6  inl  r<op  Scif- 
crcaii/,  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  inl  rfj^  fcarourreurcais. 

The  office  of  the  Logothete  of  the  Post  originated  in  that  of 

*  Bury,  Imperial  Admtnistration  in  the  Ninth  Century,  British  Academy  SuppUmtH' 
tary  Papers,  I  (191 1),  pp.  19-20. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  91,  where  there  b  a  list  of  references  to  Masters  of  the  seventh  century. 
'  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  32.     Bury  also  (pp.  29-31)  gives  a  list  of  the  known  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  title  magistros  from  718^  to  B86-%  k.d. 
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the  curiosus  cur sus publici praesen talis,  a  member  of  the  Masters 
officiuniy  who  first  acquired  the  title  of  Logothete  in  the  eighth 
century.  This  official  now  took  charge  of  the  State  Post,  and, 
with  it,  of  the  diplomatic  duties  which  the  Master  had  exercised, 
such  as  the  correspondence  with  foreign  powers  and  the  reception 
of  ambassadors.^ 

The  Domesticus  of  the  Guard  probably  developed  from  the 
domesiuus  who  appears  earlier  in  the  service  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.'  The  title  SofLcartico^  riav  <r)(o\!av  appears  as  early 
as  759,*  and  its  bearer  may  possibly  have  been  in  command  of 
the  Scholarians,  as  the  subordinate  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
by  624.*  However,  in  the  eighth  century  the  Domesticus  was 
the  chief  in  command  of  these  guards,  free  from  any  subordination 
to  the  Master. 

The  Quaestor,  to  some  extent  at  least,  had  always  controlled 
the  activities  of  the  scrtnia.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 
that  when  the  Master  of  the  Offices  ceased  to  supervise  the  Sec- 
retaries, avnypa<f>€i^,  who  were  the  magister  epistolarum  and 
magister  libellorum  in  Greek  guise,*^  these  should  have  been 
finally  placed  under  the  Quaestor  alone.* 

The  Secretary  for  Petitions,  6  cirt  rSxv  ScT^o-ecoi/,  however,  who 
was  formerly  the  magister  memoriae,  the  highest  in  rank  among 
the  Masters  of  the  scrinia,  had  had  his  charge  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  administrative  bureau.^ 

Finally,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  cVl  T175  icarcurracreciis, 
whose  function  is  defined  by  his  title  and  whose  office  seems  to 
have  originated  in  that  of  the  comes  (once  magister)  dispositionum, 
chief  of  the  scrinium  dispositionum  and  a  subordinate  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,®  likewise  had  been  freed  from  the  control 
of  a  superior  official  and  had  acquired  the  direction  of  the  court 
ushers  {qfficium  admissionum\  who  had  been  at  one  time  also  sud 
dispositione  magistri  officiorum}     Possibly  the  functions  involv- 

*  Bury,  op.  cit,,  p.  91 . 

'  Ammianus,  30,  2,  10- 11  (374).  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  50,  thinks  that  the  domesticus  was 
possibly  the  same  as  the  adjutor  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Master^s  officium  {ATotiiia 
Dignitatum  or.  XI,  41 ;  occ.  IX,  41).  This  may  ultimately  have  been  the  case,  but  orig- 
inally the  two  offices  were  quite  distinct;  cf.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  5,  pp.  1296  if. 

*  Theophanes,  6S4.  *  Ckronkon  PaschaU ;  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

*  Bury,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  23-9 ;  Imperial  Ad- 
tmnistraiioH,  pp.  74-5*  *  Bury,  Imperial  Administration,  p.  76. 

T  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-7.  •  Cf.  Harvard  StudUs,  no\,  YLXN\,'^.  tj^ V. 

*  Notitia  Digniia/um  or,  XI,  16,  17 ;  Bury,  op.  cit.,  pp.  i\^\<^. 
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ing  the  supervision  of  the  court  ceremonial  were  among  those 
which  remained  longest  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  magistros  of  the  eighth  century, 
without  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  presents  such  a 
different  appearance  from  the  magister  officiorum  of  the  sixth, 
this  is  not  due  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Mastership  but  to  the 
radical  changes  which  have  altered  the  character  of  the  old  office. 
This  Bury  *  has  proved  by  pointing  out  that,  first,  the  tnagistri 
militum  and  the  magistri  scriniorum  did  not  have  the  title 
tnagistros  in  Greek,  while  the  Master  of  the  Offices  of  earlier 
times  appears  in  Theophanes  usually  simply  as  6  fidyurrpos ;  sec- 
ondly, the  part  which  the  Master  plays  in  the  eighth  century  is 
that  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  his  role  of  "  Master  of  Cere- 
monies " ;  thirdly,  in  the  court  functions  described  in  the  de  ccure- 
moniis?  and  dating  from  an  earlier  period,  the  magistros  acts  as  a 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  which  fact  seems  to  supply  the  link  be- 
tween the  Master  of  the  Offices  of  the  seventh  and  the  Master 
of  the  eighth  century ;  and  fourthly,  in  the  old  ceremonial  at  the 
appointment  of  a  Master,^  the  latter  was  placed  "at  the  head  of 
the  crcicpcToi/,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  held  the  highest  rank 
at  the  imperial  audiences.  This  ceremony  dates  from  the  time 
when  there  was  only  one  Master,  whose  position  thus  seems  to 
accord  with  that  of  the  earlier  official  of  the  same  name.  Finally, 
in  the  Novels  of  Leo  VI  (886-912),  Stylianos,  father-in-law  and 
minister  of  that  Emperor,  is  expressly  called  Master  of  the  Offices.* 

However,  in  the  eighth  century  this  Master,  whose  title  regu- 
larly lacked  the  addition  rw  6<^tKtaii/,  since  he  had  lost  control 
of  the  officia  of  the  palace,  was  also  known  as  the  First  Master 
6  irpwTo^  fidyurrpos^  This  usage  implies  that  at  that  time  there 
was  more  than  one  Master  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  indeed, 
such  was  the  case.  For  there  had  appeared  a  second  Master, 
whose  presence  is  first  clearly  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Constantine  V  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  in  768 
A.D.,*  where  Magistri  are  mentioned  in  the  plural  and  form  a  rank 
{velum,  firjkov)  distinct  from  the   Patricians.     Of  these   Masters 

*  op.  cit,,  pp.  30-1.  *  De  Caer.,  i,  68,  70. 

^  De  Catr.,  i,  46,  233:  kxu  urrriorw  avrov  6  wpauvoairoi  cic  Kc^aA:^v  roD  crcicpcrov 
^irava»  irdvrav  rCav  irarptiuW.     ScVpcroi'  corresponds  to  the  older  consistarium, 

*  SrvXiaytp  r^  ir€f)i4>av€€rrdrtf  (or  vrcp^vctrrarip)  futyiarpia  r^v  Buta¥  ^^^ucuiiif 
(Mn/.  If  1 8,  etc.     Cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  31).  ^  De  C<ur.,  i,  43,  224. 
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the  one  who  was  called  6  fidyiarpo^t^  or  6  irpSno*;  iidyiarpo^?  had 
a  more  elevated  position  than  his  associate. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  Mastership, 
according  to  Bury,^  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  imperial  absences 
from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  original  Master  was  re- 
quired, as  we  shall  see,  in  the  city,  and  as  the  Emperor  probably 
desired  to  have  a  Master  in  his  moving  court  a  second  Master  was 
appointed.  Originally,  this  latter  position  may  not  have  been  a 
permanent  office,  but  one  created  for  special  occasions  only. 
Later,  however,  the  two  Masters  were  in  office  at  the  same  time. 
The  second  Master,  Bury*  would  identify  with  the  fidyurrpos  iK 
npocrdfTTov  mentioned  by  Theophanes  in  connection  with  the  re- 
bellion of  Artavasdos  in  741.^  However,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  an  erroneous  conclusion.  Bury  clearly  intimates  that 
it  was  the  second  Master  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  during 
his  absences  from  the  city.  But  the  term  ck  Trpoo-wirov,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  vices  agens,  implies  that  the  Master  thus 
described  was  the  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  and,  therefore,  the  one 
left  in  Constantinople  to  direct  affairs  there.  This  duty,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  later  performed  by  the  official  known  as  6  fidyiarpo^. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Theophanes,  fidyurrpo^  iK  npoadTrov  in 
741,  had  been  left  in  the  capital  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  V 
went  to  Asia.*  Consequently,  we  must  conclude  that  iK  Trpoadmov 
was  a  term  applied  to  the  First  Master,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
Viceroy,  or  that  it  was  the  First  Master  who  accompanied  the 
Emperor,  while  the  other  remained  in  the  city,  a  conclusion  which 
would  conflict  with  the  custom  of  the  following  century.^ 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Mastership  was  no  longer  an  annual 
office  but  was  conferred  for  life  upon  holders  of  the  patrician 
dignity.®  But  it  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  title  of  rank,  for  it 
involved  the  peiformance  of  certain  duties.  The  Master  who  was 
at  the  head  of  o-iKperov^  u  ^.,  the  irporrofidyLarpo^,  was  the  leading 

»  De  Caer,,  219,  9 ;  220,  4. 

*  Di  Caer.,  224,  5-13.    This  appears  as  vpotTOfidyurrpoi  in  Philotheos,  781,  11. 

•  Imperial  Administraiiony  p.  32.  *  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

•  Theophanes,  639,  3.  For  the  chronology,  cf.  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire^  vol.  2,  pp. 
435,  451.  Bury  here  makes  the  Master  in  question  a  tnagister  miUtum  in  praesenti^  but  in 
his  Imperial  Administration  he  has  apparently  abandoned  this  interpretation  as  incorrect. 

*  Theophanes,  639 :  'AfyjufidBoq  Sk  ypd<^  vpoi  0co^n7V  rov  waTpucioy  km  fuiyurrpw 
ixwpoaww Syra lvrg'ir6Xia.       '  IIcpi  rdittav,  504,  5o6J(83i  A.D.).        ■  De  Caer.,  i ,  46, 235. 

^  De  Caer.f  233,  13;  cf.  Genesius,  83,  17:  6  irpwra  ^cpoiv  Moyoui^K  Iw  \>n>|Vsrtv»a 
(ander  Theophilus). 
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member  of  the  senate.^  During  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  capital,  as  late  as  the  ninth  century  he  shared  in  the  direction 
of  the  government  with  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Urban  Prefect, 
as  we  learn  from  the  document  called  nepl  riav  fiauriXucciv  ra^ttZUav} 
Upon  such  occasions  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  of  whom  the  Chamberlain  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative or  vicar  of  the  Emperor  (6  Sicircoi^),  officiating  wherever  the 
presence  of  the  latter  or  his  alter  ego  was  necessary,  while  the 
Master  and  the  Prefect  supervised  the  administration  in  general. 
At  this  time  it  was  the  Chamberlain  who  held  the  Emperors 
power  Ik  irpoawrov^  as  the  Master  had  done  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. 

This  arrangement,  usual  in  the  ninth  century,  had  apparently 
been  discarded  in  the  tenth,  since  it  is  described  as  to  vaXcjJov 
€00%  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  Recollecting  the  ceremonial 
duties  of  this  Master,  which  have  been  noted  previously,  we  may 
say  that  the  position  which  he  held  was  more  honorable,  although 
less  onerous,  than  that  of  the  earlier  Master  of  the  Offices. 

The  second  Master  shared  in  the  ceremonial  duties  of  the  first, 
as  is  evidenced  in  the  account  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  creation 
of  a  Patrician,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Michael  III 
(842-67),'  and  when  the  Emperor  made  offerings  in  St.  Sophia,* 
he  also  had  administrative  duties  to  perform.*  This  additional 
Mastership  was  created  before  768,*  and  its  establishment,  as  has 
been  noted,  was  the  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  title  vpSno^ 
fidyurrpo^  to  designate  the  senior  office. 

The  number  of  Masters  continued  to  be  limited  to  two  during 

1  Theodore  of  Studion,  Episiula^  76  (a.d.  821  ?)  :  r^  ovyxXi^rov  irftwoPaBpov. 

'  Appendix  to  De  Caer,,  i  (Bekker),  504,  4 :  if^XBtv  4  Kvyowrra  diro  r^  iroXcdx  nou 
h  Sttwiav  <rw  rep  fmyurrptf  ictu  rep  iirapxv  ^V^  iroXca>9  tau  iv  r^  woku  ovYKkrfToq  cliraoa ; 
506,  I ;  6  fidyt€rrp09  tau  6  BUttwv  mu  6  lirapxos  rfj^  mkitaqf  831  A.  D. ;  503,  6;  6  roivw 
ivawofutvai  fur^  rov  fmyiarpov  mu  rov  iirdpxov,  6  koI  SUirwv  rrfv  ix  itpoaiamv  rov  PaaxKiioi 
SovActaf  ^Xfjv  Baavi;«  ^v,  6  irarpiic(09  vpaiirotnro^  «cat  oiouccAAa^MOc,  KoBloi  ro  iraX/uov  ixpai' 
TU  roic  PaaiXakriv  iOoit  iitpxt^t^vov  rov  /SdacAccuf  ^t  <^oovaroK  r^  irpaiw6atTC¥  irap€^y 
rrfv  laKTOi)  dpxH^  iwucpartiav,  kcu.  rtp  fmyurrptf  km  rep  iwapyif  r^  r^  voAcrciag  koX  rov 
Kowav  r^v  huiunj(Tiv\  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Basil  I  against  Tephrike,  871.  On 
the  title  of  this  work,  cf.  Bury,  English  Historical  Review^  1907,  p.  439. 

*  De  Ca€r,y  i,  48,  245,  17-20;  248,  16,  21,  24;  249,  7;  Bury,  Imperial  AdtrntUstra" 
tion,  p>  31* 

*  De  Caer.y  2,  31. 

*  Theophanes  Continuatus,  347,  see  below  This  passage  does  not  refer  to  ceremonial 
duties;  cf.  Bury,  Imperial  Administration^  P*  3'' 

*Z?^  Ca^.f  If  42,  see  above. 
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the  rest  of  the  eighth  and  the  first  decades  of  the  ninth  century.^ 
But  in  the  reign  of  Michael  III  (842-67),  their  number  seems  to 
have  been  increased.  For  a  time,  indeed,  even  under  this  Em- 
peror, they  were  apparently  still  restricted  to  two,^  but  it  is  possible 
to  trace  at  least  three,  and  possibly  six  Masters  appointed  by  him.' 
These,  with  the  Manuel  who  was  Master  after  842,*  make  a  total 
of  seven  during  this  reign,  more  than  two  of  whom  certainly  held 
the  title  of  Master  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the 
ceremonies  dating  from  this  epoch.  Masters  are  mentioned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  possibility  of  creating 
several  at  once.*  For  these  reasons  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
Michael  III  who  first  transformed  the  Mastership  into  an  order 
of  rank  like  the  patrician  dignity  ;•  whereas  the  honorary  Master 
of  the  Roman  period  had  been  illustris,  with  the  specific  title  of 
tnagister  officiorum. 

This  conversion  of  the  Mastership  into  an  order  of  rank  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  class  of  the  avffvnaroi,  higher 
than  that  of  the  Patricians,  likewise  effected  under  Michael  III;^ 
the  change  marks  important  innovations  in  the  grades  of  dignities 
made  by  that  Emperor.  Of  these  Masters  two,  the  successors 
of  the  earlier  pair,  apparently  continued  to  have  official  duties. 
Under  Basil  I,  successor  of  Michael  III,  these  were  known  as 
"  the  two  Masters  of  State  "  and  were  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  extraordinary  missions.®  One  of  them  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
shared  in  the  direction  of  the  administration  during  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  from  Constantinople.*  Stylianos,  father-in-law  of 
Leo  VI,  who  appears  under  the  title  of  fidyurrpo^  twp  OeUov  o^^t- 
Kttw,^*  was  one  of  these  Masters,  enjoying  the  old  title  of  the  Mas- 
tership, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  senior  in  rank  of  all  the  Masters, 

^  Bury,  op.  cit.y  pp.  29  if.,  with  a  list  of  the  references  to  Masters  of  these  centuries. 
Also  Philotheos,  727,  3 :  6  fidyurrposy  6  fAayurrpoi.    Cf.  Bury,  op,  cit.y  p.  32. 

'  De  Caer,,  2,  31 :  dKi/icro^  rwy  5u>  ftayiarrpiov. 

'Certain  are  Petronas,  Genesius,  97,  8:  Basil,  Genesius,  iii,  19:  and  Leo  Theoda- 
takes,  Nicetas,  vita  Ignatiiy  in  Mansi,  vol.  XVI,  p.  237.  Possible  are  Arsaber,  Theopha- 
nes  Continuatus,  175  ;  and  Stephen  and  Bardas,  ibid. 

^  Theophanes  Continuatus,  148,  13, 

*  De  Caer,y  i,  26,  143 :  c2  ykv  kcXcvu  h  fiamhns  iroi^trai  fiaycoTpov9»  etc. ;  cf.  Bury, 
op.  cit.y  p.  30. 

*  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  time  of  Michael  III  the  Masters  appear  as  an  order  like 
the  Patridans ;  cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.y  p.  30.  ^  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

*  Theophanes  Continuatus,  347,  6 :  roU  Sixrl  rrj^  voAiraa?  itayurrpoL^,  347,  20,  trapai- 
rovmu  fie  ryfv  vrcvpyCoLV  nu  0!  XofiTporaroi  /uayurrpoc. 

*  wtpH  raitwt  503,  6.  ^  NcvtUat  Leonis,N\,  \^  \%,  ^Ns^.* 
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as  is  indicated  by  application  to  him  of  irporrofidyurrpo^^  which 
here  has  the  same  connotation  as  trptinoTrarpuciof;? 

For  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  VII  (912-5&) 
we  know  of  four  Masters,'  and  of  five  in  the  later  period  of  the 
same  Emperor's  rule,  all  of  them  apparently  in  enjoyment  of  this 
rank  at  the  same  time/  Still,  the  total  number  of  Masters  at  this 
epoch  seems  to  have  been  less  than  twelve,  for  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  wear  the  twelve  golden  Xa>/>ot  at  one  of  the 
ceremonies  dating  from  this  period,^  and  some  of  the  avOvnaroL 
had  to  be  associated  with  them  for  this  purpose.  Luitprand  ^  says 
that  there  were  twenty-four  Masters  in  Constantinople  during 
his  visit  there  in  968,  but  that  seems  an  almost  incredible  number 
and  his  report  arouses  suspicion.^ 

In  the  tenth  century  there  is  no  further  evidence  that  any  of 
these  Masters,  as  such,  performed  active  administrative  duties. 
However,  the  Mastership  was  regularly  conferred  upon  holders  of 
important  offices,  such  as  Leo  and  Bardas  Phokas,  who  were 
So/xcoTiicot  crxoXa>i/,^  and  Romanos  Saronites  and  Romanos 
Mousele,  who  seem  to  have  been  Strategoi.*  Those  honored 
with  the  Mastership  are  found,  indeed,  playing  an  active  part  in 
the  administrative  and  hiilitary  spheres,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
various  offices  or  the  special  authority  which  they  held  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Mastership,  and  not  because  the  title  of  Master 
involved  any  special  services  of  this  nature,  or  qualified  its  holder 
for  them.  It  was  therefore  purely  a  dignity,  and  no  longer  an 
office. 

Among  the  eighteen  titles  of  honor  conferred  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  that  of  Master  ranked 
fourteenth  in  the  ascending  order,  and  the  Masters  formed  the 
highest  class  of  dignitaries;  the  more  honorable  titles  of  Zoste 
Patricia,  Curopalates,  Nobelissimus,  and  Caesar  were  rarely  con- 
ferred upon  more  than  one  individual  at  the  same  time;  in 
the  case  of   the   last,  three  at  least,  were   usually   reserved   for 

*  yt/a  Euthymii^  3,  6. 

*  Thcophanes,  380,  291 ;  cf.  Bury,  op.  cU.,  p.  28. 

'  Theophanes  Continuatus,  380,  381,  385,  388,  390 ;  Stephanos,  Johannes  Eladas,  Leo 
Phokas;  413,  and  417,  Nicetas. 

^  Theophanes  Continuatus,  436,  459,  Bardas  Phokas ;  443,  Johannes  Kurkuas,  Kos- 
mas,  Romanos  Saronites,  Romanos  Mousele.  *  De  Caer.,  i,  24. 

*  AntapodosiSj  6,  10.  ^  So,  too,  with  Bury,  op.  cii,,  p.  33. 

*  Theophanes  Continuatus,  388 :  436. 

*  Theophanes  Continuatus,  443 ;  Bury,  op.  cit,y  p.  32. 
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members  of  the  imperial  family.^  This  remained  the  status  of 
the  Masters  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  existence  of  this  dignity. 

By  the  tenth  century  the  Mastership  had  become  an  hereditary 
dignity  in  certain  princely  families  who  were  vassals  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Such  were  the  families  of  the  princes  of  Armenia  ^ 
and  of  Taran  or  Daran.'  Says  Rombaud,*  "  the  court  of 
Byzantium  distributed  the  brevets  of  its  court  dignities  in  the 
valley  of  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  as  later  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  distributed  the  cordons  of  its  orders."  This  was 
a  species  of  diplomatic  flattery,  destined  to  secure  the  loyalty  of 
the  local  chieftains  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  title  of  Master, 
however,  was  only  conferred  upon  sovereign  princes  and  members 
of  their  families.  This  conferment  of  the  Mastership  was  accom- 
plished by  the  decoration  with  the  Master's  robe  of  rank,  as  we 
leani  from  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  Curcenios  the  Iberian, 
who  received  his  title  from  the  Emperor  Romanus.^ 

From  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  we  have  the  names  of  the 
following  princes  who  received  the  Mastership  in  this  way: 
Pancratios,  Curcenios,  a  second  Pancratios,  grandson  of  the 
former,  and  Adranse,  princes  of  Iberia;*  George,  prince  of 
Abasgia;^  Apasacios,  son  of  Symbatius,  prince  of  Apachume;® 
and  Cricoricios  or  Gregory,  prince  of  Taran.' 

The  same  custom  was  followed  in  the  eleventh  century;  in 
this  period  the  title  of  Master  was  often  conferred  upon  foreign 
princes  as  a  reward  for  their  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Among  those  who  received  the  Mastership  for  this 
reason  were  Prusianos,  the  Bulgar,  in  1017;^®  the  son  of  George, 
the  prince  of  Abasgia  mentioned  above,  in  1022;"  Jobanesices, 
ruler  of  Anium,  under  Constantine  Monomachos,^*  and  Karikios, 
under  the  same  Emperor.^* 

*  Philotheos,  708-12 ;  Bury,  op,  cit.^  pp.  20-36. 

•  Schlumberger,  SigUlographie  de  V empire  byzantin^  p.  532. 

*  De  Caer.,  i,  24,  138;  Schlumberger,  op.  cit.j  p.  533;  Rombaud,  V empire  grec  au 
dixihne  siicUy  p.  514.  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  513. 

*  Coostantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  administrando  imperio,  46,  208.  Constans, 
druftgarius  of  the  fleet,  was  appointed  to  bestow  the  Ifsartav  fMytarpdrov. 

•  De  adm.  imp.,  46,  206-7.  '  ^^  adm.  imp.,  46,  206. 

•  De  adm.  imp.,  44,  191.  •  De  adm.  imp.,  43,  185. 

*•  Cedrenus,  II,  469,  24 :  (Basil  II)  tovtw  yJtv  ftayurr^ov  M/ii/o-cv  ;  cf.  483,  6 ;  487,  12. 
**  Cedrenus,  II,  478 :  ov  fiayiorpov  Tron^aas  6  PaxnXtvq  virirp€:^€v. 
*'  Cedrenus,  II,  557^  8 :  6  8J  t^s  awwttaq  rwrw  hroSeidfUvoi  fiayurrpov  re  rt/t^ 
^  Cedrenus,  II,  559,  6 :  6  fjukv  C9  rbv  fiamXia  iXBlav  koa  yAfxrr^fofi  Ti.^t)|di.lv 
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The  purely  honorary  character  of  the  Mastership  at  this  period 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  elevation  to  this  dignity  in  1028  of  a  cer- 
tain Romanos,  whom  the  Emperor  Constant ine  VIII  had  caused 
to  be  deprived  of  his  sight.*  Nevertheless  it  was  an  honor  eagerly 
sought  for,  to  judge  from  the  persistency  that  Erbebios,  or  Herv^, 
the  Prankish  mercenary  in  the  Byzantine  service,  displayed  in 
trying  to  secure  it  from  the  Emperor  Michael  VI  (1056-57).* 

The  last  notices  of  the  Mastership  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  date  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenoi  (1081-1185). 
Anna  Comnena  mentions  an  Alan  who  was  a  Master  under  her 
father,  Alexis  (1081-1118),'  while  two  seals  of  the  Magistrissa 
Maria,^  and  one  of  the  Magister  Christophoros,^  belong  to  the  late 
eleventh  or  early  twelfth  century.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Byzantine  power  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Paleologoi  (1265- 
1453)*  th^  *^*1^  d^^^  ^^^  appear  among  those  of  the  court  digni- 
taries.'  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  title  continued  to  be 
used  throughout  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexis  Com- 
nenos  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1 204. 

^  Cedrenus,  II,  487 :  dn/yayc  Sk  lau  d^ro  Xofurpov  rw  futyurrfHav  AiiMfta  .  ,  ,  *  Pw/ia- 
roF,  0¥  6  Kor(rr(iKnyo9  •  •  •  dwirw^kutrw. 

*  Cedrenus,  II,  617,  2.  Michael  refused  him,  trapaicaAoiWa  y^  mx  Ucrcvovra  r^ 
rw¥  faayirrpw  rift^  rvxdv* 

*  Alexias,  95  :  i)«cpoaro  rtc  iw  AcyofMKow,  *AAams  ro  ycros,  faayurrpoi  rijv  iiiaty. 

*  Schlumberger,  S^iUographii  de  l^ empire  byzantin,  p.  532,  nos.  8  and  9. 

*  Schlumberger,  op.  cif,f  p.  463,  no.  i.  *  Codinus,  De  officiis,  7. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  COMPETENCE  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  OFFICES 

After  following  the  history  of  the  Masters  of  the  Offices 
through  eight  centuries,  from  the  time  of  their  establishment  until 
their  disappearance,  the  next  step  is  to  consider,  in  somewhat 
greater  detail,  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  administration  of 
the  Empire. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  Office  was  formed  by  the  association,  in 
the  hands  of  one  minister,  of  various  powers  which  brought  under 
his  control  most  widely  separated  branches  of  the  administration. 
Consequently  it  is  not  easy  to  group  these  various  functions  and 
powers  into  categories.  It  might  be  possible  to  classify  them 
under  the  heads  "  administrative  "  and  "  judicial,"  for  the  reason 
that  the  Master's  judicial  powers  were  but  an  outgrowth  from,  and 
an  adjunct  to,  his  administrative ;  yet  it  is  not  practicable  to  make 
such  a  distinction.  We  may  freely  grant  that  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  fell  into  two  general  groups, 
according  as  they  were  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the 
palace  or  with  the  governance  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole ;  never- 
theless, the  line  between  these  two  spheres  of  action  cannot  be 
drawn  too  sharply,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  business  of  imperial 
administration  was  conducted  through  the  officia  palatina.  For 
example,  in  the  cases  of  the  scriniarii  and  the  agentes  in  rebus,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  authority  which  the 
Master  exercised  over  them  as  the  person  responsible  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  and  discipline  among  the  officiates  of  the  court, 
and  the  use  to  which  he  put  them  as  his  agents  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  an  imperial  minister.  Therefore,  it  seems  most  conven- 
ient to  study  the  Master's  activities  so  far  as  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  offixia,  or  departments  of  the  administration, 
over  which  he,  in  any  respect  whatever,  exercised  control. 
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I.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Palace  Guards 

The  essentially  military  character  of  the  Mastership  of  the 
Offices  at  the  time  of  its  creation  has  been  previously  emphasized ; 
and  although  the  military  side  of  his  functions  was  soon  over- 
shadowed by  the  civil,  the  Master  preserved  traces  of  the  origin 
of  his  office  in  retaining  for  a  long  period  the  command  of  the 
palace  guards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  in  command 
of  the  Scholarians  from  the  time  when  they  were  instituted  by 
Constantine  ^  to  take  the  place  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  which  he 
had  disbanded  after  the  battle  of  Saxa  Rubra  (312).^  As  tribu- 
nus  et  magister  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  probably  for  some 
time  under  the  orders  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  but  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  his  office  and  its  elevation  to  the  cotnitiva  (c.  325), 
in  this  respect  as  elsewhere  the  Master  was  subject  to  none  but 
the  Emperor  himself.^ 

These  new  palace  guards  comprised  various  corps  or  scholae; 
they  were  so  called  because  there  was  assigned  to  them  a  hall,  or 
schola,  where  they  were  to  hold  themselves  in  perpetual  readiness 
for  service.  They  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  differ- 
ences in  equipment  and  personnel.^  At  first  there  were  probably 
five  of  these  corps,^  but  by  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  there 
were  seven  in  Constantinople  and  five  in  Rome.*  Each  of  the 
corps  numbered  500  men,  so  that  the  total  strength  of  the  Schola- 
rians at  Rome  was  2500,  and  at  Constantinople  3500,^  until  Jus- 
tinian, when  co-Emperor  with  Justinus,  raised  the  number  of 
those  at  the  Eastern  capital  by  the  addition  of  four  new  scholae^ 
or  2000  men.**     These  latter  were  called  supernumeraries  (vircp- 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  XIV,  17,  9;  Mommsen,  Hermes^  vol.  24,  p.  222. 

*  Zosimus,  2,  17.  •  See  above,  pp.  29,  32  ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  3 ;  40. 

*  Mommsen.  Hermes,  vol.  24,  pp.  222  f.  ^  Mommsen,  op.  cit.,  224. 

*  NotUia  Dignitatum  or.  XI :  Scola  scutariorum  prima,  scola  sctUariorum  secunda, 
scola  gentilium  seniorumy  scola  scutariorum  sagittariorum^  scola  scutariorum  ctibanari- 
orwHs  scola  armaturarum  iuniorum,  scola  gentilium  iuuiorum ;  occ.  IX ;  scolae  scutariorum 
prima  and  secuncUi,  armaturarum  senior um,  gentilium  senior um,  scutariorum  tertia. 

'  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana^  24 :  '^rcpot  arpariuyrcu  ov\  ^aov^  rj  vcvrtKoaioi  koa 
rpuTxlXAM  ra  ii  ^p)Ci^  ^^  ifivXaKy  rov  TroXartov  Kariartfravy  ovairtp  <r\oXo^uns  KoXolvaiv ; 
cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  'StxoXdpioi. 

*  Codex  /ustinianus,  IV,  65,  35  :  in  undecim  devotissimis  scholis  ;  Procopius,  Historia 
Arcana,  24 :  ^vUa  roCwv  'Ioixttivos  t^v  jScurtXcuxv  vapiXafitv,  ovros  'lowrrtvCavoi  iroAAovs 
CIS  T^v  TifJLTjv  KaTcoTiJcaTo  Tavn/v,  .  .  .  CTTcl  St  TOvTot^  KaToAoyois  ovSiva  MtXv  TO  Xoivor 
TQar$€TO,  jrcpovs  avrois  C9  SurxiXxovq  ^rrc^coccv,  ovavtp  inrtpapWfjuoxK  iKoXow. 
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dpiOfioi),  and  were  afterwards  disbanded  by  Justinian  himself.^ 
However,  it  may  be  that  the  ranks  of  the  Palace  Guards  were 
again  enlai^ed,  for  Lydus  *  gfives  their  strength  as  ten  thousand 
horse  and  foot. 

The  Scholarians  were  classed  as  regular  soldiers,  belonging 
to  the  armata  militia?  and  had  all  the  privileges  of  such,  but 
received  higher  pay  than  the  rest.*  Hence  enrollment  in  their 
ranks  was  an  honor  highly  esteemed  and  was  at  first  granted  only 
to  soldiers  who  had  seen  actual  service,  preferably  to  Germans  ^ 
and,  later,  Armenians.*  However,  from  the  time  of  Zeno  the 
Isaurian,  admission  to  these  scholae  was  obtained  no  longer  as 
a  reward  of  merit,  but  by  favor,  and  finally  by  open  purchase.^ 

This  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the 
guards,  who  were  now  merely  an  ornamental  body,  the  members 
of  which  had  secured  for  themselves  an  easy  berth  for  life.®  They 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  serve  outside  the  capital,  and  were 
so  utterly  unqualified  to  take  the  field  that,  as  it  is  reported,  when 
Justinian  threatened  to  send  them  on  foreign  service,  they  volun- 
tarily secured  exemption  by  a  surrender  of  their  pay.*  At  first 
they  had  been  in  a  real  sense  the  guards  of  the  palace,  being  on 
duty  day  and  night,'*^  but  Leo  seems  to  have  transferred  a  large 
share  of  these  actual  services  to  a  corps  of  three  hundred  excubi- 

^  Prooopius,  ilrid. 

'  De  Mag.y  2,  24 :  to  yap  itaytarptK  o^^uciW  ovo/w.  ovScv  ^frrw  '^yovfixvw  rStv  avAi- 
icw¥  KoraXorpw  aiiffiouv€i,  iv  ols  ij  re  Imrucrf  icai  17  vt^ofAaxoi  Swofus  r^  PcurtXeia,^  $€iop€tTtu, 
els  /ftvjponis  trwayofihrrj  iroXxfiJurTai.  This  number  seems  suspiciously  large,  and  lacks 
confirmation. 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  IV,  65,  35 :  milUes  autent  appellamus  eosy  qui  tarn  sub  excelsis 
magistris  militum  tolerare  noscuntur  miliiiam  quam  in  undedm  devotissimis  schoUsy  etc. ; 
Agathias,  5»  '  5 '  ovroi  Sc  OT/XLTiomu  ykv  ovoyjoXpvraiy  mx  €yy€ypd<f>arai  roif  rwv  KaX6ytav 

*  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  24 ;  cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  Sxo^^J^mm. 
'  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vol.  24,  p.  223. 

*  Agathias,  5,  15  ;  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  24:  rwrtm^  w.  itpartpoy  fikv  dfitariv- 
irq¥  diroAcficKvrcf  ^(  *Apfuyi<ay  iq  ravrrp^  Svj  rrjv  rifiriv  rfyw ;  cf.  Suidas,  loc,  cit. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

*  Agathias,  5?  '  5  *  ^^^^^  ^  ^  iroAAoc  ^isrucol  rt  kcu  ^ai^x>ci/iovcs,  kcu  payov,  ot/uu,  SyKOv 
T€v  PaaiXjdov  tvtKa  koX  rrj^  iv  rai9  irpooSoi^  fi€yaXavxuL^  €i€vprffifvoi ;  Mommsen,  op.  cit., 
p.  225. 

*  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  24. 

*®  Agathias,  5^  '5  '  ^'^  '^^^  raypjanav  iKuvtav,  oc  i^  to  Sci/ficpcuccv  re  kcu  Scavvxrcpeveiv 
Iv  TQ  ovXq  6.ir€K€KpivTo,  ou?  8ij  o^oAopiovs  ATroKoXovo-iv ;  Procopius,  I)e  Be/to  Gothico,  4,  27 : 
rwv  cin  Tm  iraAariov  if>v\a$aj%  Tcrayfiiviov  \.6^<iiv,  ovoTTtp  a^(o\a^  ovofia^ovo'iv ;  Historia 
Arcana,  24 ;  cf.  Suidas,  I.e. ;  Rutilius  Namatianus,  Itinerarium,  I,  563 :  Officiis  regerem 
cum  regia  tecta  magister  Armigerasqtu  pii  principis  excubias. 
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/&r€s,  which  he  created.^  It  was  because  the  Scholarians  had 
thus  ceased  to  be  soldiers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  that  they 
were  permitted  to  exist  under  the  command  of  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  at  the  Ostrogothic  court  at  Ravenna,'  although  under 
Theoderic  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  the  precession  of 
armsy  which  became  a  prerogative  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 

As  commander  of  the  Scholarians  the  Master  had  control 
over  their  enrollment,*  discipline,^  and  promotion.*  Enrollment 
in  the  scholae  yiras  made  by  the  Master,  but  only  such  recruits 
were  received  as  had  been  able  to  secure  the  imperial  sanction 
in  the  form  of  a  warrant  (proiaioria\  and  the  Master  had  to  see 
to  the  preparation  of  quarterly  lists  of  the  Scholarians,  which  were 
to  be  placed  on  file  so  that  their  notitia  might  be  kept  up  to  date 
and  definitely  known.* 

The  Master  also  exercised  judicial  authority  over  the  Scho- 
larians, their  wives  or  widows,  their  widowed  mothers,  their 
children,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  were  not  under  some  other  judicial 
authority,  and  even  their  slaves,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.^ 
The  Scholarians,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  exemption  from  pros- 
ecution before  any  other  than  the  Master's  tribunal.^  This  same 
privilege  was  accorded  in  civil  cases  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
Scholarians  who  at  the  end  of  their  time  of  service  had  obtained 
the  rank  oi  primicerius  and  the  dignity  of  viri  clarissimi  comitesJ 
However,  in  criminal  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  revenues  of 
state  were  aflfected,  these  latter  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provincial  governors,  that   the   plea  of  special   privilege 

^  Lydus,  Di  Mag^  l,  l6 :  ical  h  Acwr  Si  h  fiamXiyi  wpmrtK  rous  Acyoficrovc  Imticov/Sc- 
rwpof  r&v  woftiioSw  rw  waXariov  ^uXaioac  vpooTi|(7ttficvoc  rpuucoaioos  fiorovf  ior/mTcwrc ; 
Mommsen,  Hermes,  vol.  24,  p.  225. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  6,  6 :  ipse  insoUrUium  scholarum  mores  procdhs  moderatumis 
suae  terminis  prospere  disserenat. 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  33,  5  ;  I,  31,  5  (527). 

*  Cassiodorus,  VaritUy  6,  6;  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  29,  i. 

'  Codex  Theodcsianusy  VII,  i,  14  (394);  this  can  only  refer  to  the  Scholarians,  as 
they  alone  among  the  viri  militares  were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Master. 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  I,  31,  5. 

^  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  29, 3  (Zeno)  :  Quotiens  super  causa  crviH  vel  etiam  criminali 
ex  senteniia  videlicet  iudicii  tut  cu/minis,  scholar es  vel  eorum  conjugesy  sive  adhuc  vruent 
mariti  sive  post  mortem  eorum  in  viduitate  constitutcu  sunt,  matresve  eorum  in  viduitaie 
permanentes  aut  liberiy  qui  nan  speciaUter  aUerius  iudicis  iurisdictioni  subiectam  condi- 
tionem  sortiti  sunt,  et  servi  ad  eos  pertinentes  conveniuntur. 

'  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  26,  2  (443-4) :  Ad  exempium  iiaque  devotissimorum 
scholariorum  nuUi  licere  memoratos  ad  aliud  iudicium  trahere. 

'  Ctfdex/us/inianusy  XII,  29,  2  (474). 
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might  not  result  in  danger  to  the  public  interest.^  At  all  times 
the  Master  might  delegate  his  judicial  authority  over  the  Scho- 
larians  to  other  officials,  such  as  the  judges  in  the  provinces.' 

Each  of  the  scholae  had  its  own  commander,  at  first  a  tri- 
bunus^  later  regularly  a  comes?  who  was  naturally  subordinate  to 
the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Theophanes,  for  554  A.D.,  mentions 
that  in  that  year  the  Scholarians  mutinied  against  a  comes  who 
was  in  authority  over  the  whole  guard.*  Such  an  officer  would 
at  that  time  have  been  a  second  in  command  to  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.  However,  as  there  is  elsewhere  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  presence  of  this  comes^  we  are  obliged  to  agree  with  Bury ' 
that  Theophanes  misunderstood  his  source  and  that  under  the 
Master  were  no  comites  except  those  in  command  of  the  separate 
scholae. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Master  had  been 
relieved  of  his  military  authority  over  the  Scholarians;  a  new 
commander  had  been  given  them,  the  So/icorticos  rSnf  axokHv,  whose 
office  had  originated  in  that  of  the  Domesticus  of  the  Master.' 

II.   The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  OppiaA  Palates  a 

The  term  officia  palatina,  in  its  widest  sense,  covers  all  per- 
sons employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  court  service,  qui  in 
sacro  palatio  militant?  Of  these,  such  as  were  members  of  the 
departments  of  the  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Laigesses  and  the  Privy 
Purse  were  in  no  way  subject  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices.® 

Among  the  rest,  those  who  were  engaged  in  rendering  menial 
services  about  the  imperial  person,  i>.  all  included  under  the 
general  name  culncularii^  were  the  subordinates  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain ;  •  while  those  who  performed  similar  duties  in  con- 

1  Codix  Justinianus,  XH,  29,  2  (474). 

'  CodiX  Justinianusy  XII,  29,  3,  3 :  Quoiiefu  sam  apud  viros  clarissimos  provin^ 
ciarum  mtoderaiores,  ex  deUgatiotu  scilsc^  setUentiae  tuae  magnitudiniSj  contra  viros 
fortissimos  vel  eorum  coniuges  vel  liberos  vel  servos  cogmtio  ceUbretur. 

'  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  13,  i  =  Codix  JustinianuSy  XII,  11,  i :  de  comitihus  et 
trihtuis  scholarum ;  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  29,  i ;  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De 
Caer.y  i,  84. 

*  Theophanes,  366,  3 :  ^vavccmpav  oZ  fryoKak  rf  xofii^i  avrw. 

*  Impirial  AdmimstraiioHy  p.  50,  n.  2. 

*  Theophanes,  684  (767  a.d.)  ;  cf.  p.  105  below. 

^  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  28,  i ;  2.  '  Codix JusHnianuSy  XII,  23. 

*  In  later  times  Chamberlains,  for  the  Augusta  as  well  as  the  Augustus^  had  ^  ^ae^ 
sUhs  sacri  cubk%di.    Codex Justinianusy  XII,  5,  5  (AnaatasiuaV 
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nection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  household,  ix^  the 
so-called  castrensiani  and  minisUriani^  were  at  the  dis[>osal  of  the 
Castrensis  or  Steward  of  the  Palace,  later  known  as  the  Curo- 
palates.'  In  the  execution  of  their  duties  therefore  the  cubicularii 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the 
castrensiani  to  the  Steward,  while  neither  w^re  in  this  respect 
under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  However,  in 
so  far  as  mattei^  of  discipline  were  concerned,  and  also  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  organization  of  their  offuia,  both  these  classes 
of  officiates  palatini  appear  to  have  come  under  the  Master's 
supervision.'  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Master  had  judicial 
authority  over  them.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century  this  jurisdiction  became  exclusive;  the  members  of  these 
officia  receiving,  like  the  Scholarians,  the  privilege  of  answering 
all  charges  in  the  Master's  court  alone,  to  prevent  any  long  inter- 
ference with  the  performance  of  their  regular  duties  which  would 
result  from  their  being  haled  before  outside  tribunals.  This 
privilege  was  also  extended  in  various  cases  to  the  families  of 
these  officiates.  Leo  and  Anthemius  decreed  that  the  cubicutarii 
of  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  should  be  prosecuted  only 
in  the  Master's  court,'  and  the  same  rulers  bestowed  a  like  privi- 
lege upon  the  members  of  the  schola  sacrae  vestisy  their  mothers 
and  their  wives,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  suits.*  In  474  this 
right  was  extended  to  the  ministeriani  in  general,^  and  later  Zeno 

1  NotUia  Dignitatum  or.  XVII ;  occ,  XV.  The  title  curopcUates  gradually  supplanted 
that  of  castrensis  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century ;  cf.  Hartmann,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  3, 
pp.  I 770-1. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Varuu,  6,  6 :  Ad  eum  nimirum  paiatii  pertitut  discipUna ;  Rutilius 
Namatianus,  i,  563:  officiis  regerem  cum  regia  tecta  nutter;  Codex Justinianus,  XII, 
33,  5,  where  the  Master  is  instructed  to  prevent  the  same  persons  serving  in  several 
officia  or  scriniay  the  duties  of  which  were  not  closely  related;  cf.  the  title  magister 
officiorum  omnium^  Dessau,  Inscriptiones  SeUctae^  1244. 

•  CodiX Justinianusy  XII,  5,  3  :  Cubicularios  tarn  sacri  cubiculi  mei  quam  vinerabilis 
Augustae,  quos  tUrosque  cerium  est  obsequiis  occupatos  et  aulae  penetralibus  inhaerenies 
drversa  iudicia  obire  turn  posse^  ab  observatione  aliorum  tribunalium  liberamus,  ut  in  sud- 
iimitatis  solummodo  tuae  iudicio  propositas  adversus  se  excipiant  actiones. 

♦  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  25,  3:  //  qui  in  schola  vest  is  sacrae  miUtant  vel  mcUres 
eorum  vel  uxores  criminalem  vel  civilem  litem  contra  se  commorvendam  in  nullo  alio  nisi  in 
sublimitatis  tuae  suscipiant  examine. 

•  Codex JustinianuSy  XII,  25,  4 :  Ante  omnia  nullius  penitus  alterius  iudicis  minoris 

vel  maioris  sacro  ministerio  nostro  deputcUos,  quorum  officia  singillatim  brevis  subier 

adneius  continet^  nisi  a  tuae  dumtaxcU  magnitudinis  sententiis  conveniriy  ut  in  nullo 

^^^»d/us  alterius  iudicis  foro  pulsantium  nisi  in  tuae  tantummodo  amplitudinis  examine 

^a^^a^  a/ti^uaHdc?  responsum. 
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forbade  the  prosecution  of  a  siUntiarius  or  his  wife  on  civil  or 
criminal  charges  before  any  other  judicial  authority.^ 

It  seems  that  the  notariiy  or  court  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries, whose  duties  included  the  keeping  of  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  consistorium  and  the  care  of  the  notitta  dignitatum 
et  administrationum  tarn  militarium  quam  civilium?  formed  an- 
other group  of  officials  whose  activities  did  not  fall  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master,  but  whose  matricula  came  under  his 
supervision.  At  least  such  appears  to  be  the  implication  of  a 
constitution  of  Zeno,^  addressed  to  a  Master  of  the  Offices,  con- 
taining regulations  for  the  length  of  service  of  the  notariiy  their 
order  of  seniority,  and  the  honors  bestowed  on  them  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  service. 

Further,  the  referendariiy  who  were  appointed  from  the  tribuni 
notariif^  and  whose  duties  it  was  to  present  petitions  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  transmit  imperial  answers  to  the  requests  of  officials  and 
to  convey  unwritten  orders  of  the  Emperor  to  judges  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,*  came  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Master  to  the  same  extent  as  the  notarii  themselves.* 

A  similar  relation  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices  may  be 
claimed  for  the  schola  of  the  stratores^  whose  services  were  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  selection  of  horses  for  the  imperial 
stables.''  The  services  of  the  stratores  were  also  under  the 
Master's  judicial  authority,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sym- 
machus,®  dating  from  384-85,  dealing  with  a  case  where  a  Master 
had  claimed  for  his  jurisdiction  a  strator,  whose  appeal  from 
the  court  of  the  governor  of  Apulia  was  brought  before  the  Urban 
Prefect.  This  is  the  earliest  reference  to  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

^  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  16,  4:  ATe  ad  diver sa  tracti  viri  devoti  silenitarii  indicia 
sacris  abstrtUUvideantur  obsequiiSj  iubemus  eos  qui  quemlibet  devotissimorum  silentiariorum 
schoUte  vel  eius  uxorem  civiliter  7>el  etiam  criminaliter  pulsflre  maluerint,  mininit  eum  ex 
cuiusUhet  alterius  iudicio  nisi  ex  iudicio  tatUummodo  viri  extellerUissimi  magistri  officiorum 
cfmveniri, 

*  Karlowa,  Rdmische  Rechtsgeschichie,  vol.  i,  p.  845. 

•  Codex JustinianuSy  XII,  7,  2.  ♦  De  Caer.^  i,  86. 

'  Bury,  Magistri  scriniorum^  Avriypa^rj^  and  /k^cpcv&xpux.  Harvard  Studies  in  Clas- 
sical PhilologVy  vol.  XXI,  pp.  27-9.  •  Novellcu  Justiniani^  10  (535). 

^  CocUx  Theocbsianusy  VI,  31,  I  (365-73?)  =  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  24,  i ;  Cod. 
Theod.y  VIII,  8,  4  =  Cod.  Just.  XII,  59,  3 ;  Ammianus,  30,  5 ;  Gothofredus,  Cod.  Theod.j 
vol.  2,  p.  224. 

"  Relationesy  [10],  38,  4 :  Venatium,  quern  v.  c.  et  inlustris  officiorum.  nukj^vt  iu&serat 
exhiberiy  censui  agenti  in  rebus,  DecentiOj  quo  prosequente  veneraX^  ti%t  reddendum* 

F 
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We  now  come  to  those  officia  which,  not  only  in  matters  per- 
taining to  organization,  discipline,  and  jurisdiction,  but  also  in  the 
active  execution  of  their  duties,  came  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
under  the  Master's  direction.  These  officia  comprised  the  agentes 
in  rebus,  the  admissionales,  the  cancellarii,  the  decani,  the  lampa- 
dariiy  the  nunsores,  and  the  scrinium  memoriae,  scrinium  epistu- 
larum,  scrinium  libellorum,  and  scrinium  dispositionum. 

The  admissionales,  or  officium  admissionum,  are  placed  at  the 
Master's  disposal  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum}  They  were  a  corps 
of  court  ushers,  which  had  developed  under  the  Principate  and  had 
been  carried  over  into  the  Empire,  where  its  importance  was  en- 
hanced owing  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  details  of  court 
ceremonial.'  Its  immediate  chief  was  at  first  the  magister  admis- 
sionum^  who  by  the  sixth  century  had  acquired  the  title  of  comes 
admissionum}  This  officium  assisted  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in 
the  direction  of  the  receptions  and  audiences,  and  must  have  been 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction  as  well  as  to  his  orders  in  general. 

The  cancellarii  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Emperor  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia  for  the  Occident,  as  being  under 
the  Master's  orders.*  However,  as  has  been  noted,*  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  there  was  a  similar  body  under  the  Eastern  Master. 

The  decani  do  not  appear  in  either  Notitia  but  their  schola  was 
under  the  Master's  supervision  as  early  as  416,^  and  in  434®  (?) 
they  were  made  subject  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  his  court. 

The  lampadarii  are  named  in  the  oriental  Notitia  •  only,  but 
a  constitution  of  Valentinian  III,*®  450  a.d.,  shows  that  in  the  West 
their  schola  was  wholly  under  the  Master  s  control  and  that  regu- 
lations affecting  its  organization  were  issued  in  accordance  with 
his  recommendations. 

All  these  officia  performed  duties  of  so  humble  a  character 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  a  greater  amount  of  infor- 
mation regarding  them  in  their  relation  to  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.     However,  from   the  few  notices  that  occur  it   is  quite 

^  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  17 :  occ,  IX,  14. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  35,  3  (319) ;  cf.  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  1,3;  Seeck,  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  382 ;  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  no  ff. 

*  Ammianus,  15,  5, 18 ;  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  2,  23. 

*  De  Caer.,  i,  184 :  K^if^  iu^rfvawvtw. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  occ,  IX,  15.  •  P.  38. 

^  Codex  TAeodosianus,  VI,  33,  i ;  cf.  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  26,  i . 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  26^  2.  •  Notitia  Dignitatum,  or.  XI,  12. 
^  NovtUae  Valentiniam,  30. 
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evident  that  both  administratively  and  judicially  they  were 
entirely  under  his  control. 

The  scrinium  dispositumum  differed  widely  from  the  other 
three  scrinia  both  in  the  character  of  its  activities  and  with 
regard  to  the  officials  who  directed  them.  Consequently  it  can 
be  given  separate  consideration.  This  bureau  was  organized 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,^  and  from  its  establish- 
ment was  probably  under  the  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
as  were  the  o\A^r  scrinia  at  that  time.  In  the  Notitia'^  it  appears 
sub  dispositione  eius,  and,  like  the  other  scrinia,  was  subject  to  his 
disciplinary  and  judicial  authority.'  The  immediate  chief  of  this 
scrinium  was  originally  called  the  magister  disposiiionum^  later 
the  comes  dispositianum^  but  in  rank  he  was  only  the  equal  of  the 
proximi  of  the  other  scrinia}  There  is  no  trace  of  this  official 
having  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  or  of  his  being  under  the 
authority  of  any  other  than  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

The  duty  of  the  scrinium  dispositionum  was  to  prepare  the 
program  of  imperial  business  and  engagements,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  concerned  the  number  and  routes  of  the  imperial 
journeys,  and  possibly  the  lists  of  those  to  be  summoned  to  court 
receptions  of  various  kinds.^  In  the  Byzantine  period,  the 
official  known  as  the  o  ln\  T179  KaTaorcwrccw?,  who  from  the  ninth 
century  played  the  part  of  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  court, 
seems  to  have  been  the  older  conus  dispositionum  with  a  new  title, 
emancipated  from  the  Masters  control.®  He  was  at  that  time 
the  superior  of  the  d8/xi;i/<rowaXio9,'  who  was  probably  the  same  as 
the  Ko^t]^  aSfirfva-iovtov,^^  formerly  also,  as  head  of  the  officium 
admissionumy  under  the  Master's  orders. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  agentes  in  rebus,  the 
tnensores,  and  the  scrinia  sacrae  memoriae,  epistularum,  and 
libellorum.     The  question  of  their  connection  with  the  Master  of 

^  The  first  mention  is  in  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  21,  6  (363). 
'  Noiitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI.  16;  occ,  IX,  1 1. 

'  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  19,  11  (Anastasius),  cf.  XII,  19,  7  (443-44),  and  other  con- 
stitutions concerning  all  the  scrinia.  ^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  26,  2  (381). 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  2,  23  (414).  '  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  26,  2  (381). 

^  Gothofredus  on  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  26,  i ;  Schiller,  Geschickie  der  romiscken  Kaiser- 
Meii,  vol.  2,  p.  103;  Karlowa,  Romische  RechtsgesckichU,  vol.  i,  p.  836;  Seedc,  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  647.  '  Bury,  Imperial  Administration,  pp.  118-9. 

*  De  Caer.,  800,  8 ;  805,  4. 

^^  De  Caer.,  386,  25.     It  is  perhaps  thb  comes  who  appears  in  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  17, 
under  the  name  of  d^^AurauN^oAio^. 
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the  Offices  involves  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion;  separate 
sections  have  therefore  been  assigned  to  them  in  this  chapter. 
In  general,  the  Master's  authority  over  these  officia  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  exercised  over  those  just  mentioned,  in- 
cluding disciplinary  and  judicial  powers  as  well  as  the  direction 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  active  duties. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  Cassi- 
odorus,  when  in  his  Formula  of  the  Master's  office  ^  he  wrote 
with  reference  to  the  latter  s  control  of  the  officia  palatina  :  Tarn 
tnulti  ordines  sine  confusione  aliqua  componuntur^  et  ipse  sustinet 
anus  omnium  quod  /label  turba  discretum  ;  adding,  in  allusion  to 
his  judicial  authority  over  them,  as  well  as  over  others,  causarum^ 
praeterea  maximum  pondus  in  eius  audientiae  finibus  optima 
securitate  reponimus. 

With  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  power  in  the  course  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ^  the  Master  saw  the  control  of  the 
officia  palatina  transferred  to  other  hands,  until  in  the  ninth 
century  he  exercised  no  authority  whatever  over  them. 

III.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Agentrs  in  Rebus 

The  schola  of  the  agenles  in  rebus  was  probably  established 
by  Diocletian  ^  to  take  the  place  of  the  so-called  frumenlarii  of 
the  Principate,  whom  he  had  abolished,*  although  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  Agentes  occurs  in  a  constitution  of  Constantine  I, 
dating  from  319.*  'Wi't  frumenlarii  V4txt.  originally  soldiers  sent 
into  the  provinces  to  supervise  the  transportation  of  grain  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  army  {/rujnenlum  mililare),  but  had  developed 
into  secret  agents  of  the  imperial  administration,  having  also  under 
their  care  the  cursus  publicus  or  State  Post.*  These  latter  were 
the  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agentes. 

The  schola  of  the  Agentes  was  a  large  one.  At  first,  appar- 
ently, their  number  was  not  definitely  limited,  but  could  be  aug- 
mented at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  control  as  administrative  needs 

»  Variaij  6,  6.  •  See  pp.  50-53. 

*  Hirschfeld,  Die  Agentes  in  Rebusy  SitsungsbericfUe  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1893, 
p.  422. 

^  Aurelius  Victor,  Caesares,  39,  44 :  remoto  pestUenti  frumeniariorum  genere,  quorum 
nunc  agentes  r^rum  sinnUimi  sunt;  Hieronymus,  in  Abdianu,  i,  Eos  enim  quos  nunc 
agentes  in  rebus  vel  veredarios  appellant,  veteres  frumentarios  nominabant ;  Lydus,  De 
M<ig.y  2,  26.  *  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  35,  3  fin. 

•  Fiebiger,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  7,  pp.  122  f. 
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might  require.  However,  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  the  interests  of 
the  provincials,^  reduced  their  number  to  seventeen.  This  restric- 
tion probably  was  effective  only  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  for  in 
430  the  authorized  number,  statuti^  of  Agentes  on  the  roll  of  the 
schola  was  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-four.^  In  the  time  of 
Leo  ^  it  had  been  increased  to  twelve  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and 
besides  these  there  was  a  long  waiting  list  of  supemumerarii  ready 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  regulars. 
The  Agentes  were  looked  upon  as  soldiers;  they  were  dressed 
and  organized  as  a  military  corps,  and  were  divided  into  five 
grades,  with  regular  promotion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.* 

The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Agentes  at  the  outset 
was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  but  under 
Constantine  it  was  transferred  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices,^ 
whose  connection  with  this  schola  was  maintained  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  be  an  active  administrative  official.  According  to 
the  Noiitia  Dignitatum  the  Master  had  under  his  control  both  the 
schola  at  the  court  and  its  deputies  on  special  service  elsewhere.^ 

At  first,  apparently,  the  Master  controlled  admissions  to  the 
schola;"^  but  in  399^  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  which  probably 
had  been  ordinarily  obtained  before,  became  an  essential  requisite 
for  those  who  desired  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Agentes,  and,  once 
granted,  this  permit  could  not  be  cancelled.  However,  the  right 
of  nominating  to  the  schola  had  been  granted  to  certain  officials 
and  to  Agentes  who  had  obtained  the  rank  of  princeps?  This 
privilege  was  not  expressly  revoked,  but  the  nominations  thus 
made  had  now  to  receive  the  imperial  approval.  Neglect  of  the 
regulation  put  into  force  in  399  probably  caused  Leo  to  reaffirm 
the  necessity  of  securing  an  imperial  probatoria  for  admission  to 
service  with  the  Agentes.'^ 

^  Secck,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  vol.  2,  p.  103. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  23.  •  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  20,  3. 

•  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.y  pp.  422  f. ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  pp.  776  f. 

•  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  26;  cf.  pp.  29-34.  The  earliest  proof  of  the  Master's  con- 
trol dates  from  359 ;  Codex  Tkeodostanusj  I,  9,  i . 

•  Schola  agentum  in  rebus  et  deputatieiusdem  scholae^  Noiitia  Dignitatum  or.  XlyOcc.lX. 
^  Cod.  Theod.y  I,  9,  i  (359)  ;  VI,  27,  3  (380)  ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  776. 

"  Cod.  Theod.^  VI,  27,  11 :  Consultissima  de/initione  statuimus,  ut  executionem  agent  is 
in  rebus  inconsuUis  nobis  nemo  mereatur,  concessam  vero  quispiam  revocare  nan  audeat. 

•  Codex  ThecdosiantiSy  VI,  27,  8  (396),  not  repeated  in  Codex  Justinianus. 

*^  Cod.  Just. y  XII,  20,  3  fin. :  Nemo  autem  sine  divali  probatoria,  quam  codices  in  sacro 
Hostro  scrinio  memoriae  positi  debeant  inserendam  accipere,  militaribus  eiusdem  devotissimae 
scholae  stipendiis  vel priviUgiis  pnfia*vr. 
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The  task  of  removing  from  the  roll  of  the  Agentes  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  had  illegally  succeeded  in  having  themselves 
entered  thereon,  was  upon  several  occasions  undertaken  by  the 
Master  at  the  Emperor's  orders.^  Such  purgings  involved  the 
right  of  dismissal  by  the  Master,  and  apparently  he  possessed  such 
power  until  415,  when  this  privilege  was  withdrawn,^  and  the  right 
of  sanctioning  dismissals  as  well  as  admissions  was  reserved  for 
the  Emperor  alone,  and  the  Master  required  a  special  warrant 
before  removing  any  one  from  the  schola} 

The  matricula,  or  accredited  roll  of  the  Agentes,  was  placed 
by  an  imperial  warrant  under  the  care  of  the  Master,  whose  duty 
it  likewise  was  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  as- 
siduity possessed  by  the  various  members  of  the  schola^  so  that  in 
conferring  promotions  and  honors  the  preference  might  be 
given  to  those  who  had  exhibited  the  greatest  industry  and 
capacity.*  Promotion  within  the  schola  was  thus  under  his 
supervision ;  although  advancement  was  regularly  made  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,*  there  was  an  opportunity  for  preferment  upon 
the  Master's  recommendation.  In  exceptional  cases  promotion 
out  of  the  regular  order  might  be  made  by  special  sanction  of  the 
Emperor,*  which  was  usually  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
majority  of  the  schola}  Such  a  recommendation  was  originally 
required  in  the  appointment  of  the  cuiiutor  of  the  Master,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  schola,  but  later  the  Master  was 
left   freedom   of    choice   subject   to   the   imperial   confirmation.* 

^  Cod.  Theod,,  I»  9*  i  (359)  '  Universi,  qui  indignis  natalibus  et  conversatumt  deter" 
rima  ad  scholam  agentum  in  rebus  adspiraverunt  vel  translati  sunt,  cognoscente  v.  c.  cawdte 
et  magistro  officiarum  vestro  consortia  secernantur.    Cf.  also  VI,  27,  17  (415)  ;    18  (416)  ; 

23»  I  (430)- 

>  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  27,  17 :  Aferito  magnificentia  tua  concessam  sibi  pridem  a  nostra 

maiestate  licentiam  pro  removendis  hisy  quorum  consortia  agentum  in  rebus  schota  labor abai^ 

ad  nostram  denuo  auctoritatem  credidit  revocandam,     NulU  igitur  postkac  sine  nostrae 

maiestatis  auctoritate  discingendi  agentem  in  rebus,  nulU  eximendi  pateat  copia ;  cf.  Cod, 

Just.,  XII,  20,  2.    Seeck  thinks  that  this  constitutioD  applied  to  the  East  only,  and  that  the 

Master  had  lost  the  right  of  dismissal  in  the  West  in  399  (Pauly-Wissowa,  i,  777  on  Cod, 

Theod.y  VI,  27,  11).    However,  in  that  year  it  was  only  ordered  that  the  Master  could  not 

reject  a  candidate  for  admission  who  had  secured  an  imperial  probatoria. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  18. 

^  Cod.  Theod.,  1,  9,  3  (405)  :  Magnificentia  tua  matriculam  sckolae  agentum  in  rebus 
ex  nostra  auetoritate  tractabit  atque  perficiet ;  VI,  27,  23;   Cod.  Just.,  XII,  20,  3  (Leo). 

•  Cod.  Theod.,  I,  9,  i  =  Cod.  Just.,  I,  31,  i ;  Cod.  Theod.,  I,  9,  2  =  Cod.Just.^  I,  31,  2 ; 
Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  27,  20;  21 ;  14  =  Cod.  Just.,  XII,  20,  i. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  3 ;  7 ;  9 ;  19. 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  4 ;  28,  8 ;  29,  4. 
'Compare  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  9,  I  and  Codtx  }uiiin\aniiA.^\'^.,\. 
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There  was  evidently  <^  considerable  tendency  to  attempt  to  gain 
undeserved  promotion  by  the  use  of  influence  or  other  illegitimate 
means,  for  numerous  constitutions  were  published  to  check  this 
evU.^ 

The  Master,  being  in  control  of  the  deputati  of  the  schola,  had 
to  see  that  the  Agentes  despatched  on  public  business  to  the 
provinces,  or  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  fixed  period,  did  not 
overstay  their  time  limit.  * 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schola,  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  imperial  regulations  regarding  it  and  of  making  sugges- 
tions for  a  more  eflicient  administration,  rested  with  the  Master.^ 
His  adiutor  and  subadiuvae  might  also  be  held  responsible  in 
case  of  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  schola}  These  rules 
were  not  always  very  strictly  observed  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
necessity  which  the  Emperors  felt  of  issuing  edicts  at  frequent 
intervals  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  The  honors  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Agentes  were  likewise  safeguarded  by  the  Master 
of  the  Offices.* 

He  also  exercised  judicial  authority  over  them,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Leo,"  all  Agentes  of  the  rank  of  ducenarius  or  centenarius, 
while  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  had  the  privilege  of  answering 
all  civil  and  criminal  charges  in  the  court  of  the  Master  or  his 
representative.  This  right  was  also  extended  to  the  subadiuvae, 
who,  however,  lost  it  on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  office  unless 
they  had  attained  the  rank  of  centenarti.  But  all  centenarii 
while  in  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  regular  judicial  au- 
thorities, unless  they  were  entrusted  with  the  performance  of 
public  business. 

Turning  from  the  organization  of  the  schola  to  consider  its 
activities,  we  find  that  a  great  part  of  these  consisted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Emperor's  commands,  the  delivery  of  imperial  docu- 
ments, and  the  providing  of  escorts  at  the  imperial  pleasure.  In 
short,  the  Agentes  might  be  called  upon  to  undertake  any  service 
that  the  Emperor  desired  to  be  performed.     From  their  duties  as 

^  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  I,  9,  i  and  2 ;  VI,  29,  4 ;  VI,  27,  14  =  Codex  Justinianus,  XII, 
30,  I,  etc.  *  Codex  Tkeodosianusy  VI,  27,  15  (412). 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  23  (430) :  Cuncta,  quae  super  agentum  in  rebus 
militia  or  dine  loco  numero  statuisti,  amplectintur ;  Cod,  Just.j  XII,  20,  3  (Leo). 

^  Codex  TAeodosianuSf  VI,  27,  3. 

*  Codex  TkeodosianuSf  VI,  27,  20  (426)  ;    Codex  Justinianus^  X\\^  10,  ^  ^^^n^^  \   ^ 
(Anastasius).  «  Codex  JustinianuSy  X\\,  ao,  v 
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despatch-riders  they  were  sometimes  called  in  Greek  dyyeXtci^pot. 
They  had  further  to  bring  in  reports  on  whatever  occurrences  or 
conditions  in  the  provinces  appeared  to  them  to  be  worth  while 
making  known  to  the  central  government,  thus  playing  the  part 
of  an  imperial  secret  service.^ 

It  was  also  the  Agentes  who  supplied  the  annual  inspectors  of 
the  public  post,  who,  as  deputati  of  this  schola^  came  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^  The  rela- 
tion of  these  inspectors  to  the  Master  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  a  subsequent  section.  The  Agentes  likewise  provided 
the  Master  with  his  special  staff  or  ojfficium,  which  will  also  be 
given  separate  consideration. 

From  the  highest  grade  of  the  Agentes,  the  ducenarii,  were 
selected  the  principes  or  heads  of  the  officia  both  of  the  Prefects 
and  the  most  important  civil  governors  in  both  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident,  as  well  as  of  the  military  governors  in  the  Orient.' 
In  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Theoderic  in  Italy  the  comites  and 
duces  also  received  their  principes  officii  from  the  officium  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,*  in  obvious  imitation  of  the  practice  in  the 
Orient.  In  the  case  of  officials  of  the  rank  of  illustris,  the  prin- 
cipes ceased  to  be  members  of  the  schola  of  the  Agentes  and  came 
completely  under  the  authority  of  the  officers  over  whose  bureaus 
they  were  placed.  With  the  spectabilesy  however,  the  principes 
continued  to  be  regarded  merely  as  depulati  of  the  schola  and 
remained  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices.^  Through  these  principes  the  court  could  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  actions  of  the  provincial  governors  and  had 
an  official  spy  permanently  in  attendance  upon  each.* 

Finally,  the  Agentes  were  at  the  Master's  disposal  for  employ- 
ment on  any  special  mission  which  he  desired  to  have  undertaken. 
An  instance  of  this  character  was  the  despatch,  in  384  a.d.,  of  an 
Agens  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  to  the    Urban    Prefect   to 

*  Sceck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  pp.  778-9;  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken 
IVelt,  vol.  2,  pp.  102-4. 

'  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  29,  2 ;  Lydus,  De  Afag.^  2,  10. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XXI-XXIX.  XXXI-XXXVI ;  occ,  XVIH-XXIII ;  Cod. 
Theod.j  VI,  2%  —  Cod.  Just.,  XII,  21.  de  principibus  agerUum  in  rebus;  Novellae 
Valenttnianiy  28;  Karlowa,  Rdmische  Rechtsgeschichle,  vol.  i,  p.  882. 

*  Cassiodonis,  Variae,  7,  24 ;  25 ;  Mommsen,  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  504. 
^Novellae  Valentiniani,2%  (449)  ;  Cod. Just. jXU,  21,  4;  6;  8  (484)  :  viros clarissimos 

^usdsm  schoUu  principes  \  Mommsen,  op.  cit.y  pp.  475  ff. 
^Seeck,  op.  cit.^  vol.  2,  p.  96. 
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demand  the  person  of  a  strator  who  had  been  brought  before  an 
ordinary  court  but  who  was  claimed  for  the  Master's  jurisdiction.^ 

Thus  it  was  through  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Agentes  that 
the  Master  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  head  of  the  imperial 
intelligence  office  and,  owing  to  his  consequent  possession  of 
the  secrets  of  state,  one  of  the  most  influential  personages  at  the 
court. 

The  peculiarly  close  relation  between  the  Master  and  the 
Agentes  is  evidenced  by  the  name  magisieriani,  which  was  given 
to  the  members  of  this  schola^  and  which  appears  frequently  in 
Greek  as  ^yixTrpiavol?  It  would  seem  as  though  the  whole 
schola  was  regarded  as  forming  a  larger  offictum  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.* 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Agentes  were  in  existence  in 
the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  in  Italy.  Mommsen*  identified  with 
them  the  comitiaci  or  comitiani^  who  appear  there  as  a  special 
corps  for  the  execution  of  royal  orders  of  various  kinds.  How- 
ever, Seeck  •  has  advanced  good  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
comitiaci  had  their  origin  in  the  officiates  of  the  comites  et  magisiri 
tniUtum  rather  than  in  the  Agentes  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
He  points  out  that  the  title  comes  in  the  fifth  century  was 
employed  with  ever  increasing  rarity  by  the  magister  offixiorumy 
whereas  it  continued  to  be  a  favorite  designation  of  the  magisiri 
militum^  and  the  important  position  which  these  Masters  of  the 
Soldiery  occupied  at  that  time  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  would 
warrant  their  officiates  assuming  a  position  very  similar  to  that 
held  by  the  Agentes  in  the  East.  If  this  latter  view  is  accepted, 
we  must  admit  that  the  Agentes  had  been  displaced  altogether  by 
these  comiiiaciy  as  indeed  seems  probable,  for  the  comitiaci  were 
in  direct  dependence  upon  the  royal  authority  and  not  under  the 
Master's  orders.'  Further,  the  creation  of  the  distinctly  Gothic 
corps  of  the  saionesy  whose  duties  also  corresponded  to  those  of 
the  Agentes,  might  have  removed  the  necessity  for  the  contin- 
uance of  that  schola. 

^  Symmachus,  Relaiionis,  [10],  38. 

*  Du  Cange,  Glossariumy  s.  v.;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  776. 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.y  3,  7 ;  12,  etc. ;  Du  Cange,  op.  cit.j  loc.  cit. 

*  Evidence  lies  in  the  regulations  affecting  the  Agentes  in  the  title  di  officio  magistri 
officiorumy  Cod,  Theod,y  I,  9,  i ;  2 ;  3 ;  Cod.  Just, y  I,  31,  i ;  2. 

*  Neues  Archivy  vol.  14,  pp.  469-72.  •  Pauly-W\MO^^  no\.  b^  v^.  T^V^ 

*  Seeck,  op.  ct/.,  he.  ct'L 
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In  the  Empire  of  the  East  the  Agentes  continued  in  the  same 
relations  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices  until  the  eighth  century,^ 
but  with  his  loss  of  control  over  the  post  and  other  branches  of 
the  administration  in  that  and  the  following  century,  his  need  of 
an  officium  ceased,  and  his  connection  with  the  Agentes  had  no 
further  warrant.  And  the  schola  of  the  Agentes,  at  least  under 
its  old  name  and  organization,  does  not  appear  either  in  the 
Kletarologian  of  Philotheos  of  the  ninth  century,  or  in  the  list  of 
Byzantine  Court  Offices  compiled  by  Codinus  Curopalates  in  the 
twelfth. 

IV.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the   Cursus  Pubucus 

Up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  cursus  publicus, 
or  state  post,  an  establishment  created  under  the  Principate  for 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  imperial  despatches  and  persons  travel- 
ling on  state  business  throughout  the  Empire,  had  been  under  the 
supervision  of  officers  cdXX^ prae/ecti  vehiculorum?  roughly  *  Super- 
intendents of  stage  service,*  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Pretorian 
Prefects.  These  praefecti  vehiculorum  were  chosen  from  among 
the  memoriales  and  other  palatini?  But  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Constantius  ^  they  had  been  supplanted  by  praepositi  cursus  pub- 
lici,  who  from  the  first  were  popularly  known  as  curagendarii  or 
curiosi?  so  called,  Lydus  *  explains,  because  it  was  their  duty  to 
inspect  the  evectiones^  or  passes,  which  entitled  their  holders  to 
make  use  of  the  post  service.  This  popular  designation,  curiosiy 
had,  by  381  at  least,  been  adopted  as  an  official  title.^ 

Now  t\iQ  prae/ecti  vehiculorum  had  been  subordinates  of  the 
Pretorian  Prefects,  but  the  curiosi  were  sent  out  from  the  corps 
of  the  agentes  in  rebus^  and  the  members  of  any  other  officia  were 

1  Cf.  the  use  of  itayurrpw^  as  late  as  705  a.d.,  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
Di  adm.  imp.^  c  32.    Cf.  Hirschfeld,  Sitxungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademiey  1893,  p.  440. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSj  VIII,  5,  4,  i  (326)  ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1859. 

•  Gothofredus,  Paratit.  to  Cod.  Theod.y  VI,  29. 

*  C.  I.  Z..,  X,  7200  :    DUCENARIUS  AGENS   IN   REB(us)  ET  P(rae)P(OsitUs)  CURSUS  PUB- 

Lici  (340-50)  ;  cf.  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.^  1893,  p.  432 ;  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  29,  9. 

^  //',  quos  curagenda{ri)o5  sive  curiosos  provincuUium  consuetudo  appellate  Cod* 
Theod.,  VI,  29,  I  (355). 

•  De  Mag.y  2,  10 ;  cf.  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  29,  2  (357)  ;  29,  8  -Just.,  XII,  22,  2. 
^  CiHiex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  6;  cf.  VI,  29,  10  (412)  ;  11  (414). 

"  C.  I.  L.,  X,  7200,  quoted  above ;  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  29,  2  (357) :  Agentes  in  rebus 
in  cur  is  agendis  et  evectionibus  publici  cursus  inspiciendis ;  29,  6 ;  29,  8 :  Agentes  in  rebus 
sf'^pi//f?s per  st/tjpi/as  pravincias  mi(tten)dos  esse  censemus. 
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strictiy  forbidden  to  attempt  to  act  in  this  capacity.^  And  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Agentes  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,  it  followed  that  the  supervision  of  the  use 
of  the  passes  was  now  transferred  from  the  Prefects'  to  the  Master's 
sphere  of  duties.* 

The  selection  of  the  curiosi  to  be  sent  into  the  provinces  was 
directed  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.'  They  were  chosen  accord- 
ing to  seniority  within  the  ranks  of  their  schola  and  with  the 
approval  of  their  fellows,^  were  appointed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor's  birthday,  and  remained  in  this  service  for  one  year 
only.*  During  this  time  they  acted  under  the  Master's  order.* 
In  357,  two  of  these  inspectors  were  despatched  to  each  province,^ 
but  later  one  was  considered  sufficient.^  However,  this  restriction, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  395,  was  cancelled  in  412,*  and  an  older 
custom  was  once  more  adopted,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of 
curiosi  co\3\di  be  sent  into  the  various  districts  where  their  presence 
was  required.  But  finally  a  return  was  made  to  the  provision  of 
the  edict  of  395  limiting  the  number  to  one  inspector  for  every  prov- 
ince,^^  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  date  it  was  again  enforced. 

This  limitation  upon  the  number  of  the  inspectors  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  provincials,  whose 
oppression  by  curiosi  from  the  schola  of  the  Agentes  caused  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  from  Africa  "  and  Dalmatia."  However, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  curiosi  thus  excluded  from  the  provinces 
mentioned  were  not  curiosi  cursus  publici  but  curiosi  litorum^^ 
members  of  the  corps  of  the  Agentes  sent  on  special  service  to 
various  ports  and  harbors,  for  the  name  curiosi  was  used  for 
Agentes  in  other  business  than  the  supervision  of  the  post.^*     In 

^  Codex  Theadosianusj  VI,  29,  2  ■=  Justinianus^  XII,  22,  2:  ideoqui  solos  agentes  in 
rebus  in  Aocgenere  iussimus  obsequium  adhibere  et  non  ab  alio  penitus  officio. 

*  Cf.  Lydus,  De  Mag,,  2,  10 ;  26 ;  3,  40 ;  also  pp.  34-35  above. 

'  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  6 ;  8.  *  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  4  (359)- 

»  C?/.  or.,  VI,  29,  6  (381). 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  10  (412)  :  curiosis  exviri  inl{ustris)  comitis  el  niagis- 
tri  officiorum  indicia  dirigendis.  '^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  2,  I  (357). 

*  Codex  TkeodosianuSj  VI,  29,  8  (395) :  Agentes  in  rebus  singulos  per  singulas  pro- 
vincias  mi(Jten)dos  esse  censemus,  *  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  29,  10. 

^^  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  22,  4. 

*^  Co€Ux  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  11  (414),  extended  by  Novellae  Valentiniani^  13,  7 
(445)  to  Numidia  and  Mauretania  Sitifensis.        ^*  Codex  Theodosianus^  XII,  (415). 

1*  So  in  Novellae  Valenliniani,  13,  7. 

^^  Hirschfeld,  Silzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1893,  p.  440.  Hudemann, 
Ceschickte  des  romischen  Postwesens^  p.  95,  holds  that  they  vrete  curiosi  cursus  publici. 
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support  of  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the  exactions  which 
caused  the  exclusion  of  the  curiosi  in  question  are  hardly  in 
accord  with  the  powers  of  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
state  post,  which  since  395  ^  had  been  strictly  limited  to  the  in- 
spection of  passes. 

The  burden  of  supporting  the  establishment  of  the  cursus 
fmblicus  fell  upon  the  provincials  of  the  districts  which  it  trav- 
ersed; in  consequence,  the  oversight  of  its  maintenance  rested 
with  the  provincial  governors  and  their  superior,  the  Pretorian 
Prefect,  and  not  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  In  the  Eastern 
Empire  this  arrangement  was  still  in  force  under  Justinian,'  but 
in  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  of  Theoderic  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  had  been  made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  postal 
establishments,*  and  the  money  paid  in  fines  for  the  abuse  of 
privileges  in  using  the  state  conveyances  was  expended  on  their 
maintenance  through  the  officium  of  the  Master.^  This  new 
system  was  rendered  feasible  by  the  comparatively  small  extent 
of  territory  controlled  by  the  Gothic  Kings. 

There  was  also  another  change  introduced  in  the  Gothic 
Kingdom  in  connection  with  the  control  of  the  state  post.  As 
was  previously  noted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Agentes  no 
longer  existed  in  Italy  at  this  date,  and  that  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  passes  had  been  transferred  to  royal  saiones^  with  due  reserva- 
tion of  the  customary  rights  of  certain  praefecti^  who  may  have 
been  deputed  from  the  Master's  office,  although  their  position  is 
not  clearly  defined. 

The  right  to  make  use  of  the  state  post,  as  has  been  said,  was 
granted  by  the  issuing  of  evec Hones  or  passes.  In  order  to 
prevent  too  heavy  a  burden  being  laid  upon  the  provinces 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  cursus  publicus^  by  allowing 
an  unduly  great  number  to  make  use  of  this  convenience,  a  limi- 

1  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  29,  8 ;  cf.  Codex  Jusiinianus^  XII,  22,  4. 

*  Cf.  Co€Ux  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  and  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  50. 

*  Lydus,  De  Afag.,  2,  10;  3,  40;  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  50. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Vartaey  6,  6,  3 :  Veredorum  quin  etiam  opportunam  velocitaiemy 
quorum  status  semper  in  cursu  est,  diligetitiae  suae  districtione  custodtt^  ut  soUicitudines 
nostras^  quas  consilio  iuvat,  beneficio  celeritatis  expediat. 

^  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  5,  5,  4  (523-26)  :  quam  summam  protinus  exactam^  sicut  iam 
anterioribus  edictis  constitutum  est,  per  officium  magisteriae  dignitatis  cursui  proficere 
debere  censemus.  The  formula  for  the  Pretorian  Prefect  has  nothing  relative  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  cursus  publicus  (Cass.,  op.  cit.^  6,  3,  511). 

*  Cassiodorus^  yariae,  5,  5  (523-526). 
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tation  of  the  right  to  issue  passes  was  necessary.  This  right 
was  a  privilege  highly  prized,  and  the  imperial  government  found 
great  difficulty  in  restricting  it  to  reasonable  limits,  while  yet 
allowing  those  really  justified  in  using  the  postal  service  to  have 
the  power  to  do  so.  Not  until  the  fifth  century  was  the  privilege 
of  granting  passes  definitely  regulated. 

The  right  to  issue  such  passes  was,  of  course,  ultimately  an 
imperial  prerogative.  However,  under  Constantine  I,  it  seems  to 
have  ^  been  exercised  independently  by  the  Pretorian  Prefect  ^  and 
other  officials.  Among  the  latter  were  the  provincial  governors, 
who  lost  the  privilege  in  354.'  By  357  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
was  also  in  possession  of  this  right,'  but,  owing  to  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  Julian,  in  362,  deprived  all  officials,  except  the 
Pretorian  Prefect,  of  the  right  to  issue  evectionesy  although  giving 
to  certain  others  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  definite  number  signed 
by  himself.* 

Under  the  successors  of  Julian,  however,  there  was  once 
more  an  extension  of  this  privilege.  In  364  the  Urban  Prefect 
was  given  authority  to  issue  passes  in  matters  of  state  business,* 
a  right  which  he  had  lost  again  by  382  a.d.  ;*  and  in  371  the 
Senate  obtained  a  like  privilege  for  delegations  proceeding  to 
and  from  the  Emperor.^  By  365  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was 
acting  as  the  imperial  representative  in  granting  evectiones^  and 
in  378,  along  with  the  Prefect,  he  had  the  power  in  certain 
cases  of  adding  to  the  privileges  in  making  use  of  the  state 
post  which  were  specified  in  the  individual  passes.'  Still  in  382 
the  Emperor  and  the  Prefect  alone  possessed  the  right  to  issue 

1  Codex  Thiodosianusy  VIII,  5,  3  (326). 

«  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  5  ;  cf.  VIII,  5,  40  (382). 

*  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VIII,  5,  9:  sufficere  namque  posse  confidimus^  quae  isdem  a 
nobis  vel  magistri  officiarutn  comiiatus  nosiri  jussis  necessaria  habita  ratione  praebentur, 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  5,  12  (362). 

*  Co€Ux  TTteodosianuSy  VII,  5,  19. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  40;  more  explicitly  in  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  50,  9. 
T  Cod,  Theod.  VIII,  5,  32 ;  cf.  Just,  XII,  50,  6. 

*  Codex  TkeodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  22 :  Praeterea  illud  adiungimusj  ut  parhippum  vel 
itvertarium  nuUus  aca'piaty  nullus  inpune  praesumat,  nisi  eum  nostrae  serenitaiis  arbitrio 
aligua  necessitate  cogente  vir  inl{ustris)  magister  officiorum  textui  evectionis  addiderit ; 
cf.  Sceck,  Pauly-Wbsowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1859. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,   5,  35,  i :  Si  tamen  necessitas  maior  coegerity  super 
sollemnem  numerum  iubemus  admitti  quos  aut  sacras  litteras  ferre  constUerit  aut  habere 
in  evectianibus  adnatatumy  ut  aliqua  de  causa  instantius  ire  iubeantur^  quod  'uel  sf^ectobiUs 
7«W  officiorum  magistri  vel  sinceriiatis  tuae  Uiteris  oportet  adscribi. 
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such  passes,^  although  it  was  not  very  long  after  tins  that  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  acquired  the  same  authority  as  the  Prefect, 
which  he  enjoyed  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century*  and  re- 
tained for  the  future. 

By  this  time,  following  the  system  inaugurated  by  Julian,  a 
definite  number  of  passes  had  been  granted  to  certain  other  high 
officials  to  di^x>se  of  during  their  term  of  oflfce.'  This  was  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  question,  and  under  Justinian  the  right 
to  give  extra  passes  was  limited  to  the  sovereign,  to  the  Prefect 
and  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  The  same  condition  prevailed 
in  Italy  under  Theoderic,  where  the  Master  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  sovereign  in  this  matter.* 

The  relations  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect  and  the  Master  erf  the 
Offices  in  respect  to  the  evectianes  require  further  definition.  It 
seems  that  from  395  in  the  Eastern  Empire  the  Prefect,  although 
possessed  of  the  right  to  issue  these  passes,  had  to  submit  them 
for  approval  to  a  representative  of  the  Master  of  the  Oflices. 
Says  Lydus,*  speaking  of  the  time  of  Rufinus: 

"  Since  it  was  impracticable  that  the  Prefect  should  have  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  state  horses  and  those  in  charge  of  them 
throughout  the  provinces,  while  the  control  over  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  was  in  the  hands  of  others,  a  law  was  promulgated 
to  the  effect  that  the  Prefect  should  indeed  retain  the  care  of  the 
cursus  publicus,  but  that  the  senior  of  theyr«»»^»/^rrV(/>.  Agentes), 
who  is  at  present  called  princepSy  should  continually  be  present  in 
the  office  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  and  should  actively  scrutinize 
and  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  many  used  the  state  post  on  the 
authority  of  passes  provided  by  the  prefecture  (for  which  reason 
he  was  called  curiosusy  equivalent  to  nepUfyyo^,  and  not  he  alone, 
but  all  those  who  superintended  the  state  horses  in  the  provinces), 
while  the  so-called  Master  appended  his  signature  to  these  evecH- 

>  Codtx  Thiodosianusj  VIII,  5,  40. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,W^  magisier  qffutorum  ipse  emittit ;  omitted  in  occ,  IX. 

*  Noiitia  DignUatumj  passim ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol  4,  p.  i860. 

^  Codex /ustinianusj  XI I,  50, 9 :  ludicibus  faciendoi  evectionis  copiam  eUnegamus,  cum 
id  tanium  nostra  numini  et  tuae  sedi  nee  non  viro  iUustri  magisiro  officiarum  sit  reservan- 
dumf  cum  neque  praefecto  urbis  neque  magistris  miUtum  neque  ducibus  neque  vicarOs  mc 
cuiquam  alii  praeter  memoratas  duas  potestcUes  hoc  a  nobis  concessum  sit, 

*  According  to  Cassiodorus  (f^ariae,  6,  3,  3),  the  Pretorian  Prefect  evectiones  simili 
potestcUe  (i.e.  pro  sua  delibercUione)  distribuit;  id.  ibid.,  6,  t^per  eum  (the  Master  of  the 
OBcea)  fwminis  nostri  destinatur  evectiOy  et  isti  principcUiter  creditur  quam  tarn  necessa- 

rf»Mf  ^ss^ ^rn/i/ur ;  cf.  aJso  5,  5,  2.  •  Dt  Afog.,  2,  \o\  "^^  AP  >  cf.  3,  23. 
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ones.  And  that  this  is  so,  one  may  learn  from  the  constitution 
itself,  which  although  incorporated  in  the  old  Codex  of  Theodo- 
sius,  has  been  omitted  in  the  new  code." 

This  account  agrees  with  what  the  same  author  has  to  say 
regarding  the  regendarii  in  the  Prefect's  officium  in  the  sixth 
century :  ^ 

"  The  regendarius  is  still  said  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
evecHones  for  the  state  post,  but  his  functions  are  purely  nominal, 
for  the  Master  of  the  Offices  has  taken  over  the  full  control  of  the 
business." 

This  testimony  must  be  credited  for  the  time  at  which  Lydus 
wrote,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  disbelieving 
his  statements  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  in  force  after  395, 
even  if  the  constitution  to  which  he  refers  is  not  found  in  our 
text  of  the  Theodosian  Code.^  We  may  attribute  to  this  period 
a  reorganization  of  the  post  service  with  stricter  centralization 
of  control,*  as  a  result  of  which  the  evectiones  that  the  Prefect 
issued  had  to  be  passed  by  a  princeps  from  the  Agentes  and 
countersigned  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  This  princeps  was 
the  princeps  of  the  Prefect's  officium,  who  was  advanced  to  that 
post  from  the  schola  of  the  Agentes.^  Although  Lydus  calls  him 
variously  npZro^  twv  <f>povfi€VTapL(ovy^  KovpCoxro^t^  irpiyKn^  rrj^ 
Td(€<as  Tov  fiayiarpov,''  and  irpCyKtilf  rZv  fiayurrpiaviovj^  this  iden- 
tification is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  title  princeps,  which  was  not 
applied  to  any  member  of  the  Master's  officium,  and  the  account 
of  his  relation  to  the  comicularius  of  the  Prefect's  office."  It  was 
probably  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  also  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  passes  annually  allotted  to  the  various  administrative 
posts  was  defined  as  in  the  Notitia, 

^  De  Mag.,  3,  4 :  /kycK&&^>cot  hvo  ot  rov  hTjfWfnov  ^pofwv  iBwoirrti ;  21  :  6  /kycvSopioc 
i-n  r$c  ^porriSoc  rwv  owBtifiaTtiiv  rov  Bi^fA4xr£ov  hpofiov  Tcrayfuvoi  in  koX  vvv  Xcycrot  fxiv, 
rpdrrti  Sk  ovSfv,  rov  futyurrpcv  r^c  avA^c  rrjv  SKrp^  wfttXofUvov  rav  vpdyfuiroi  ifovauiv ; 
cf.  l^oiitia  Dignitatum  or.  II,  regerendarius.  III  id. 

<  So  Hirachfeld,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1893,  p.  439,  n.  7,  against 
Mommsen,  Ostgotkische  Studien,  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  475,  n.  i.  Codex  Theodosianus, 
VIII,  5,  35  (378),  which  MommseD,  in  his  edition  of  the  Code,  suggests  is  the  constitution 
mentioned  by  Lydus,  does  not  agree  in  date  or  substance  with  the  latter,  and,  further, 
appears  in  part  in  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  50,  8. 

'  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit..  I.e.,  would  attribute  this  reform  to  Rufinus.  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  this  restriction  upon  the  Prefect^s  power  would  come  after  his  fall,  as  Lydus  says,  De 
Mag.,  3,  23.  *  Cf.  p.  72,  above.  •  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  3,  40. 

•  De  Mag.,  loc.  dt.  ^  De  Mag.,.^,  23.  ■  De  Mag..,  3,  24^. 

•  De  Mag.,  3,  23-4. 
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Evidence  is  not  lacking  of  conflicts  arising  between  the  Pre- 
torian  Prefects  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices  with  regard  to  their 
respective  ^heres  of  competence  in  connection  with  the  cursus 
publicus.  As  early  as  357  a  special  constitution  prohibited  the 
Prefect  from  granting  passes  to  the  Agentes,  who  were  henceforth 
to  receive  them  only  from  the  Emperor  or  the  Master.^  And  two 
years  later  protection  was  gfiven  the  Agentes,  when  serving  as 
curiosi,  from  the  judicial  |X)wer  of  the  Prefect,  provided  that  they 
acted  as  befitted  their  office.*  This  division  of  control  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  requirement  that  persons  using  the  jwst  service 
without  a  pass,  or  exceeding  the  privileges  granted  therein,  should 
be  detained  and  reported  both  to  the  Prefect  and  to  the  Master.' 
Under  Justinian  this  provision  was  so  far  modified  that  only 
offenders  of  rank  were  thus  reported  to  the  Master,  while  the 
Prefect  was  empowered  to  deal  alone  with  those  of  inferior  status.* 
In  the  offuium  of  the  Master,  in  addition  to  the  curiosus  cursus 
publici  praesenialis  already  mentioned,  there  were  included,  in  the 
inspectors  of  the  state  post  throughout  the  provinces,  the  curiosi 
omnium  provinciarum}  Through  these  again,  as  well  as  through 
the  other  Agentes,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  the  centre  of  an 
espionage  system  stretching  out  from  the  capital  to  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  Empire. 

The  Master  continued  to  control  the  use  of  the  state  post  until 
the  creation  of  the  Logothete  of  the  Post  (Xoyo^oT;?  rcH)  Spofjjw), 
whose  office  arose  from  that  of  the  curiosus  cursus  publici  praesen- 
talis,  and  who  became  the  head  of  an  independent  department  of 
the  administration  in  charge  of  this  portion  of  the  Master's  duties 
during  the  eighth  century.* 

V.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Mbnsorbs 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  I,  the  quartering  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  scene  of  active  service,  upon 

1  Codex  Theodosianus<t  VlII,  5,  9. 

^  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  29,  3 ;  d.  JustinianuSf  XII,  22,  3. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  8  (357). 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  50,  3 :  Si  quidem  dignitate  praeditus  sit,  de  eius  nomine  ai 
prudentiam  tuam  et  ad  illustrem  virum  comitem  et  magistrum  qfficiorum  referri, 

•  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  occ.  IX. 

*  Bury,  imperial  Administration^  p.  91.  The  state  post  was  not  abolished  by  Justinian, 
but  merely  restricted  in  the  Orient ;  cf.  Hirschfeld,  Sitznngsberichte  d^r  Berliner  Akademie, 
1893,  p.  440,  n.  I, against  Hudemann,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Postwesens, g^, on  Procopius, 

yfAf^^/ia/a,  jo;  Lydus,  De  Mag,  3,  61. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  districts  through  which  they 
passed,  became  a  regularly  established  system.  The  same  method 
was  used  in  obtaining  quarters  for  the  Emperor  and  his  suite, 
whenever  he  undertook  a  journey  from  his  capital.  This  obligatory 
reception  of  public  servants  by  householders  was  called  Aosfiitium, 
or  hospitalitasy  and  the  quarters  furnished  were  known  as  metata. 
The  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  such  quarters  for  the 
Emperor  and  to  indicate  lodgings  for  the  individual  palatini  ac- 
companying him,  as  well  as  for  other  persons,  were  the  mensores 
or  metatores}  *  Quartermasters.' 

The  mensores  formed  a  schola  at  the  palace,  headed  by  a  pri- 
tnicerius  who,  after  two  years'  service,  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
Agentes  at  the  foot  of  the  register.^  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  was  placed  in  charge  of  these  Quartermasters 
by  Constantine  I,  at  the  time  when  his  office  received  its  great 
increase  of  power.  However,  the  eariiest  direct  evidence  of  any 
connection  between  them  and  the  Master  is  found  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  368  or  373,'  instructing  the  Master  to  see  that  synagogues 
were  not  occupied  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  hospitium.  From 
a  constitution  of  405,^  we  see  that  the  organization  of  the  schola 
of  the  mensores  was  under  the  Master's  supervision,  and  the 
Noiiiia  of  the  Orient*  places  it  among  the  officia  which  were 
subject  to  his  commands.  Although  the  occidental  Notitia  fails 
to  mention  them,  their  status  in  the  West  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  in  the  East. 

As  with  other  officials  under  his  orders,  the  Master  probably 
exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Quartermasters.  His 
authority  over  them  remained  undiminished  in  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire under  Justinian,*  but  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  Italy  under 
the  Gothic  r^g^me. 

In  supervising  the  work  of  the  mensores^  the  chief  care  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  was  to  see  that  they  did  not  demand  more 
than  was  authorized  by  law  in  making  their  assignments  of  hospi- 
tioy  and  that  they  had  regard  for  the  exemptions  that  were  granted 
to  certain  officials,  to  the  illustres,  and  to  those  engaged  in  specific 

1  Gothofredus  ad  Cod.  Theod,  VI,  34,  i ;  Paratit.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  VII ;  Cagnat,  in 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  3,  pp.  302-303,  s.  v.  hospitium. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  34,  i  (405). 

'  Codex  Theodosianus,  VII,  8,  2 ;  cf.  Codex Jtistinianus^  ly  9»  4- 

*  Coiiex  Theodosianus^  VI,  34,  i ;  cf.  Codex JustinianuSy  Xll,  $9,  \o. 

»  Notitia  DigHita/um  or,  XI,  12.  •  Codex  Justinianus,  V,  9,  \\  'JWY,  Ap,  \. ^'^-^ 
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occupations.^  In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  it  was  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Master  Aemilianus  that  in  400  a.d.  the 
fabricenses  were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  Aospitium} 

In  addition  to  his  direction  of  the  mensoresy  it  was  the  Master's 
duty  to  exercise  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole  system  of 
metata^  preventing,  on  the  one  hand,  any  unwarranted  exactions 
on  the  part  of  those  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  hospiiium^  and, 
on  the  other,  forcing  those  who  were  subject  to  this  service  to 
fulfil  their  obligations.'  The  authority  which  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  exercised  over  the  tnensores  formed  a  part  of  his  general 
powers  as  head  of  the  officia  palatina^  while  the  placing  in  his 
hands  of  the  supervision  of  the  whole  system  of  quartering  gave 
the  central  executive  a  further  check  upon  the  abuse  of  their 
power  by  civil  and  military  officials  to  the  detriment  of  the 
provincials. 

VI.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Scr/nia 

The  three  secretarial  bureaus,  known  as  the  scrinia  memoriae^ 
episHilarum^  and  lidellorum,  which,  in  the  Noiitia^  are  placed  sub 
dispositume  ntagistri  offuiorum,  were  most  probably  under  the 
oversight  of  the  Master  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  his 
office,  certainly  from  the  date  of  the  enlargement  of  its  competence 
under  Constantine  I.* 

The  Master  exercised  full  authority  over  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  scrinia.  The  number  of  the  clerks  in  each 
bureau,  both  of  the  statu ti  or  regular  employees  and  the  super- 
numerarii,  the  admission  to  the  service  among  the  statuli,  and 
the  character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  each  of  the  latter, 
were  under  his  supervision.*  The  roll  of  each  scrinium,  with  the 
order  of  rank  of  its  members,  and  all  promotions  were  likewise 
under  his  care.^  The  Master  also  maintained  the  privileges  and 
exemptions,  judicial  and  otherwise,  which  the  scriniarii  enjoyed.* 

1  Codex  Theodosianus,  VII,  8,  3  (384)  ;  VII,  8, 14  (427)  ;  VII,  8, 16  (435)  ;  Codex  Jut- 
ti9uanus,  XII,  40,  2  (398)  ;  XII,  40,  8  (400) ;  XII,  40,  9  (444)  ;  XII,  40,  10  (Valentinian 
and  Marcian)  ;  XII,  40,  11  (Zeno).  '  Codex /usiinianusy  XII,  40,  4. 

*  Codex  Tkeodosianusy  VII,  8,  de  meiatis;  Codex Justianinusy  XII,  40,  id. 

^  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  ou,  IX.  *  Cf.  Chapter  III,  pp.  26-28. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  I,  30,  3  (392);  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  19,  7  (443-^4);  9; 
(470);  10  (Leo) ;  II  (Athanasius). 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  26^  6  (396);  11  (397);  17  (416);  cf.  Codex  Justiniamusy 
XIJ,  t^  6.  '  Codex Justiniamiiy  Xll,  19, 9  C^^eo)  \  12  (Anastasius) ;  14  (Justinus). 
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He  also  exercised  judicial  authority  over  those  serving  in  the 
scrinia;  at  least  from  the  time  of  Anastasius,  neither  they  them- 
selves, nor  their  parents,  wives,  children,  nor  even  their  slaves 
and  coloni  residing  in  Constantinople,  could  be  prosecuted  on 
civil  or  criminal  charges  except  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of 
the  Master.^ 

From  among  those  serving  in  these  scrinia  the  Quaestor 
selected  his  aides  {adiutores)}  In  the  East  the  number  of  these 
adiuiares  had  become  fixed  at  twelve  from  the  scrinium  memoriae 
and  seven  from  each  of  the  scrinia  episiularum  and  libellorum, 
whereas  the  total  number  in  each  of  these  bureaus  was  sixty-two, 
thirty-four,  and  thirty-four  respectively.^  However,  this  restriction 
had  been  disregarded  and  the  number  of  the  Quaestor's  aides  was 
threatening  to  equal  the  total  number  of  the  employees  in  each 
department,  when  Justinus  took  steps  to  reduce  them  to  the 
former  number.*  The  Master  had  to  supervise  this  reduction 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  circumstances  in  the 
future.*  These  adiutores  of  the  Quaestor  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Master.* 

Unlike  the  scrinium  dispositionum^  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  the 
scrinia  memoriaey  epistularum^  and  libellorum  performed  only 
part  of  their  functions  under  his  orders.  The  direction  of  their 
services  he  shared  with  the  Quaestor  and  the  Magistri  Scriniorum. 

The  titular  head  of  each  of  the  scrinia  was  a  magister  (di/rt- 
ypoAJ^ev^),  who  took  his  title  from  that  department  with  which  he 
was  associated,  as  magister  memoriue^  magister  epistularum,  or 
magister  libellorum;  these  officials  were  known  collectively  as  the 
Magistri  Scriniorum.'^  The  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  had  formerly 
been  the  active  heads  of  their  several  departments,  but  after  the 
Principate  had  passed  into  the  Empire  they  had  lost  control  over 
the  personnel  of  these  bureaus,  having  been  in  this  respect  super- 

^  Codex  Ju^inianus^  XII,   19,  12   (Anastasius) :    In   sacris   scriniis   miiitantes  et 
parentis  atque  uxares  earum  nee  non  liberos  ex  senientia  tantummodo  tuae  celsiiudinis 
crimmaies  et  cruiUs  intentiones  agentium  excipere  iubemus^  insuper  etiam  colonos  seu  ad- 
'Scripiieias  et  servos  eorum  in  hoc  r^ia  urbe  degentes  eodem  beneficio  potiri. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XII,  Officium  non  habet^  sed  adiutores  de  scriniis  quos 
voUterit ;  occ.  X,  Mabet  subaudientes  adiutores  memoriaies  de  scriniis  diversis, 

*  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  19,  10  (Leo). 

^  Codex Jurtinianus,  XII,  19,  13,  cf.  15,  §  i  (527). 

*  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  19,  15.  *  Codex Justinianus^  Xll,  i<^  v\  (^>a&>Sk\£o&^>. 
'  NUUia  Dignitatum  or.  XIX,  occ.  XVII ;  Codex  Ju5tituanusyy^\  ^ 
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seded  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  therefore  merely  com- 
manding their  services  for  certain  purposes.  However,  unlike 
the  scriniarii  themselves,  the  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  were  not 
subordinates  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^ 

As  the  Quaestor,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the  Masters 
of  the  Scrinia  divided  among  them  the  control  of  the  activities 
d  the  scriniarii^  it  remains  to  see  for  what  purf>oses  each  could 
employ  them. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  powers  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Scrinia.  These  had  no  private  officium  but,  like  the  Quaestor, 
had  the  right  to  draw  aides  from  the  scrinia  to  execute  their 
orders.*  With  regard  to  the  number  of  these  aides  we  have  no 
information.  The  magister  tnemariaey  says  the  NoHiia^  culnota- 
tiones  omnes  die  tat  et  emit  tit ^  et  precibus  respondet;  that  is  to  say, 
he  saw  to  the  putting  into  proper  form  the  verbal  comments  of 
the  Emperor,  which  he  despatched  without  the  imperial  signature. 
He  also  answered  requests,  preces^  from  individuals,  and  himself 
prepared  these  answers  for  the  imperial  approval,  until  Justinian^ 
put  an  end  to  his  independent  action  in  judicial  questions  and 
placed  him  in  this  respect  under  the  Quaestor's  supervision.  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  an  exact  modem  equipment  for  the  title 
magister  memorieie^  on  the  basis  of  function  and  relation  to  the 
other  Secretaries,  we  may  venture  to  translate  it  as  First  Secretary. 

The  magister  epistularum,  or  Secretary  for  Correspondence, 
dealt  with  the  communications  of  legations  from  foreign  states 
and  from  civitates  within  the  Empire,  with  requests  for  advice 
from  officials,  and  with  certain  petitions.*  In  the  case  of  the 
legations  the  magister  epistularum  was  doubtless  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  otherwise  to  that  of 
the  Quaestor. 

^  Karlowa,  Romische  Reckisgeschickie,  vol.  i,  f^.  833  ff. ;  Bury,  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXI,  p.  24;  cf.  id.  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  loi  ff. 

*  NotUia  DignUatum  or.  XIX :  officium  autem  dc  ipsis  nemo  kahet,  sed  adiutores  eUc' 
tos  de  scriniis.     In  the  N.  D,  occ.  XVII  this  is  lacldng,  perhaps  accidentally. 

*  Or.  XIX ;  ou.  XVII :  respondet  tamen  et  precibus. 

*  AfovelUu  Justiniani,  114,  i. 

*  Notitia  DignUatum  or.  XIX  :  legationes  cnntatum,  consuUationes  et  preces  tractat ; 
cf.  occ.  XVII.  The  activity  of  the  magister  epistularum  graecarum,  who  existed  only  in 
the  East,  and  who  eas  epistolas,  quae  gratce  solent  emitti,  aut  ipse  dieted  out  latine  didatas 
transfert  in  graecum  {Notitia  DignUatum  or.  XIX),  does  not  require  separate  comment 
here.  For  the  work  of  the  magister  epistularum  see  further  Codex Justinianus,  VII,  62, 
32,  2  (440);  37  (529);  38  (Id.);  63,  3  (518);   NoveUae  Justinianiy  20  pr.,  where  the 

i^^MfM^ei  act  under  his  directions. 
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The  Secretary  for  Petitions,  ntagister  libellomm,  handled  the 
cases,  cogniiionesy  which  were  brought  before  the  Emperor  him- 
self, and  formulated  independent  rescripts  in  answer  to  petitions 
entered  in  other  courts.^  Here  his  work  was  subject  to  the 
Quaestor's  revision. 

The  Quaestor  was  the  official  through  whom  the  Emperor 
gave  expression  to  his  power  as  the  source  of  law.  The  Quaestor 
consequently  formulated  laws  and  edicts,  as  well  as  answers  to 
supplications  requiring  the  imperial  signature.^  In  dealing  with 
supplications  the  Magistri  Scriniorum,  as  we  have  seen,  did  most 
of  the  preparatory  work,  which  was  subject  to  the  Quaestor's 
revision.  The  Quaestor  had  also  the  control  of  the  laierculum 
minus  or  register  of  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  Empire.  For 
some  time  previous  to  424  the  magistri  militum  had  usurped  this 
right,  but  in  that  year  the  preparation  of  the  list,  which  included 
the  prcLCpositU  tribuniy  and  the  praefecti  casirorum,  was  restored 
to  the  Quaestor.^  Appointments  to  these  offices  were  issued 
through  the  scrinium  memoriae,  which  for  this  purpose  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Quaestor.  This  arrangement  apparently  con- 
cerned the  East  only,  while  in  the  West  the  magister  peditum 
praesentalis  continued  to  control  the  appointment  of  a  great 
number  of  such  officials,  as  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Notitia^  For  the  preparation  of  the  documents  involved  in  the 
performance  of  his  other  duties  the  Quaestor,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  in  his  service  assistants  drawn  from  the  three  scrinia. 

The  task  of  issuing  the  probaloriae,  or  imperial  warrants 
entitling  persons  to  be  admitted  to  service  in  the  various  ojfficia, 
both  at  the  capital  and  throughout  the  provinces,  was  distributed 
among  these  three  bureaus.*  In  this  field  the  supervision  of  their 
activities  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  It  was 
through  the  scrinia  also  that  the  notices  of  appointment  were 

^  NoHiia  Dignitatum  or,y  ou.y  ccgnittones  et  preces  tractat ;  cf.  Codex  Justinianus, 
III,  24,  3  pr. ;  VII,  62,  32,  4;  Nbvellae  Justimam,  20,  c.  9. 

'  NotUia  Dignitatum  or,  XII,  occ.  X,  leges  dictandae,  preces;  cf.  Karlowa,  Romische 
Ruhttgesckichtt,,  vol.  i,  p.  833. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  8,  2  =  Codex  JustinianuSj  I,  30,  i :  Totius  minoris  latercuU 
curam  scias  ad  tuae  sublinUtatis  solicUudifum  pertinere,  ita  ut  tuo  arbitrio  ex  scrinio 
memoriae  totius  minoris  latercuU  dignitates,  hoc  est  praepositurae  omnes,  tribunaius  et 
praefecturae  castrorum  iuxta  consuetudinem  priscam  clementiae  meae  aucioritate  deinceps 
emittantur ;  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  8,  3  =  Codex Justinianus,  I,  30,  2. 

^  Notitia  Dignitatum  occ.  XLII.  *  Codex  Justinianus^  X\V  S^  ^^  V^Jt,^< 

*  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  §g,  9  (Leo). 
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issued  to  the  higher  officials  in  the  government  service,  and  here, 
too,  the  Master  was  their  superintendent,  so  that  Cassiodorus  ^ 
could  say  that  no  provincial  judge  was  able  to  assume  office  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had  charge  of 
the  organization  of  the  scrinia,  and  also  of  a  part  of  their  func- 
tions :  the  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  only  commanded  the  services 
of  selected  scriniarii  for  specific  purposes  in  which  their  work 
was  generally  subject  to  a  revision  by  the  Quaestor  or  the  Master 
of  the  Offices :  while  the  Quaestor  on  the  one  hand  monopolized 
the  services  of  a  definite  number  of  the  clerks  in  each  of  these 
bureaus,  and  on  the  other,  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
laterculum  minus^  directed  the  action  of  the  scrimum  memoriae. 
From  this  definition  of  the  respective  powers  of  these  officers  in 
connection  with  the  scrinia  it  is  now  clear  why  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  was  the  recipient  of  imperial  edicts  regulating  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Quaestor  to  the  scriniarii,^  and  why  it  was  at  times 
found  convenient  to  unite  these  two  offices  in  the  hands  of  one 
person.' 

The  connection  of  the  Master  and  the  scrinia  was  severed 
during  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  scrinia  epistularum  and  libellorum  with  their  magistri 
or  avTi,yp€ul>€U  appear  to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Quaestor,  while  the  magister  memoriae,  as  the  6  ^irl  rw  herjattav, 
had  attained  an  independent  sphere  of  actions  in  the  matter  of 
petitions.* 

VII.   The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  State  Arsenals 

Under  Diocletian  the  control  of  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  weapons  made  in  the  state  arsenals  {/aMcae)  was 
centred  at  the  court  under  an  official  called  the  prcuposiius  fabri- 
carum  (?),  a  subordinate  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect.*     Apparently 

^  Cassiodorus,  Variofj  6,  6 :  His  enim  laboribus  aestimatis  poUstaUm  maximam  kuic 
dicrevit  antiquUas^  ut  nemo  iunUcum  per  provincials  fasces  assumeret,  nisi  hoc  et  ipse  fieri 
decrevisset, 

'As  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  30,  2  =  Codex  TkeodosianuSy  I,  8,  3 ;  Codex  Tkeodasiamms, 
h  30y  3 ;  Codex  Justinianns^  XII,  19,  15. 

'  As  Trebonianus  in  536,  Novellae  Justinianij  33 ;  Anastasius  under  Justinus  11, 
Corippus,  Pafugvr.  pr,  30.  ^  Bury,  Imperial  Administration^  pp.  75-77. 

^SeedCf  Paufy-H^issattfOy  voL  6,  p.  1978. 
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under  Constantine  I  this  office  disappeared,  and  the  direction  of 
the  arsenals  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^ 
Lydus*  connects  this  transfer  with  the  fall  of  Rufinus  in  395, 
although  it  had  certainly  taken  place  at  an  earlier  date.'  The 
correct  interpretation  of  his  statement  probably  is  that  Rufinus, 
following  the  example  of  various  pretenders  to  the  imperial 
throne,*  during  his  brief  period  of  power  brought  the  fabricas 
under  his  control  by  restoring  the  control  over  them  to  the  pre- 
fecture which  he  himself  occupied,  and  that  after  his  death  they 
were  put  once  more  under  the  Master  s  supervision.**  The  earliest 
constitution  that  points  to  the  Master's  exercise  of  authority  in 
this  sphere  dates  from  390  a.d.* 

This  edict  deals  with  the  retirement  and  rank  of  the  primicerii 
fabricarum,  the  seniors  among  the  employees  of  the  several 
arsenals,  while  subsequent  constitutions  of  398  ^  and  404,^  as  well 
as  one  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,*  likewise  show  that  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  had  authority  over  the  corpus  /abricensium,  or  heredi- 
tary guild  of  armorers  laboring  in  these  /adricae.  Matters  of 
discipline,  restrictions  upon  their  freedom  of  movement,  their 
relations  with  persons  outside  of  their  guild,  and  punishments 
for  engaging  in  forbidden  occupations,  were  under  the  Master's 
oversight.  Consequently  we  find  that  it  was  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  that  the  guild  of  the  fabricenses  was 
held  in  corporate  liability  for  the  delinquencies  of  one  of  their 
number." 

Also,  under  Leo  and  Anthemius,"  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
fabricensesy  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  who  were  considered  as 
serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  corporation,  was  made  exclusive  and 
they  could  be  prosecuted  in  his  court  alone. 

This  power  the  Master  continued  to  enjoy  in  the  East  under 

^  Seeck,  op.  cit, ;  see  chap.  Ill,  p.  32.  *De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  3,  40. 

*  Codex  Theodasianusj  X,  22,  3  (390).  *  Seeck,  Paufy'lVissowa,  vol.  6,  p.  1926. 

*  Seeck,  op,  cU.^  p.  1928;  cf.  chap.  Ill,  p.  36. 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  X,  22,  3  =  Codex  JustinianuSy  XI,  10,  2. 
^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  X,  22,  4  =  Codex  JustinianuSy  XI,  10,  3. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  X.  22,  5.  *  Codex  Justinianusy  XI,  10,  7. 
^NoveUae  Theodosiiy  6,  2  (438);  cf.  Codex  JustimanuSyXly  10,  5:  UniverH  itaque 

velut  in  corpore  uniformi  uni  decodioniy  si  ita  res  tulerity  respondere  coguntury  ut  viri 
snbutris  ei  mutgnifici  magistri  officiorum  suggestio  nostrae  clementiae  ptUefecit. 

^  Codex  JustiniantiSy  XI,  10,  6:  Eosy  qui  inter  fabricenses  sacrae  fabriccte  sociati  sunt 
vet  eorum  uxores  autfiliosy  qui  itidem  inter  fabricenses  militare  dicentur,  mm  alibi  pulsare 
voientibus  respondere  praecipimisy  nisi  in  iudicio  tuae  sublimitaiiSy  ad  cuiiis  iurisdictionem 
poieslatem^ue  pertiften/. 
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Justinian,^  but  in  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  it  was  restored  to  the 
Pretorian  Prefect.* 

To  assist  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  arsenals  and  armorers 
the  Master  had  in  his  officium  officials  called  sudadiuvae  fabri- 
carum.  Of  these  there  were  three  in  the  East,'  and  in  the  West 
an  indefinite  number,^  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  East,  under  Leo,  these  subadiuvae  constituted  a  separate 
bureau,  or  scriniumy  within  the  officium^  to  which  there  were  an- 
nually admitted  for  one  year's  service  four  Agentes  of  the  rank  of 
princeps}  This  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  scrinium  fabricen- 
slum  which  appears  under  Justinian.* 

In  the  Orient  there  were  sixteen  state  arsenals  for  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons  of  various  kinds,  of  which  four  were  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Orient,  three  in  the  Pontic,  one  in  the  Asian,  two 
in  the  Thracian,  and  four  in  the  Illyrian  diocese^  The  Master 
in  the  Occident,  at  the  same  period  of  the  fifth  century,  controlled 
twenty  of  these  factories.  They  were  located,  five  in  Illyricum, 
six  in  Italy,  and  nine  in  Gaul.^ 

However,  the  manufacture  of  arms  was  not  made  an  imperial 
monopoly  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  in  539*  absolutely  pro- 
hibited the  making  of  weapons  by,  or  their  sale  to,  civilians.  This 
regulation  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  It 
was  his  duty  to  appoint  cartularii^  or  *  keepers  of  records'  of 
the  scrinium  fabricensium^  for  whom  five  priores  of  the  scrinium 
were  responsible ;  to  take  depositions  from  iudices  and  their  officia^ 
and  from  defensores  and  patres  civitatis^  that  they  would  not  aid 
any  one  to  do  what  was  prohibited  by  this  law ;  and  personally  to 
investigate  contraventions  thereof.  The  Master,  furthermore,  had 
the  duty  of  making  this  edict  known  in  the  capital  and  through- 
out the  provinces.*® 

The  transport  of  the  manufactured  weapons  from  the  arsenals 
to  various  points  was  also  under  the  Master's  care."     He  notified 

>  Codex Justinianus^  VI,  lo,  de  fabricensUms ;  Novelku  Justinianiy  85,  3. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variacy  7,  i8,  9.  *  Notitia  DigtUiatumy  or.  XI,  34. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatuniy  occ.  IX,  43. 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  20,  5 :  Agentes  in  rebusy  qui  per  ordinem  consequi  solent 
prindpatus  insigniay  in  unoquoqtte  scrinio  fabricarum  et  barbarorum  quarternos  subad- 
iuvarum  soUcitudinem  per  annum  dumtaxat  integrum  procedentes  gradatim  subire  hoc  in 
atternum  valitura  lege  decernimus.  *  ATovellae  Justiniani.  85,  3. 

»  Notitia  Dignitatumy  or,  XI,  18-39.  *  Noiitia  Dignitatumy  occ.  IX,  16-39. 

*  J^t^t^eilaejitstinianiy  39,  3.  "  Novellae  Justiniani,  3 ;  4. 
"  Coder ynsftMUiMitSy  XI,  lOy  7. 
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the  Prefect's  office  of  the  quantity  to  be  transported,  and  the 
point  of  delivery,  whereupon  due  provision  had  to  be  made  by 
that  office  for  the  conveyance  of  the  material  specified,  by  land  or 
sea,  without  delay,  upon  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty.^ 

The  various  fabricae  were  each  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  an  official  styled  either  praepositus  or  tribunus^  who 
was  evidently  a  subordinate  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  but 
whose  relations  to  the  latter  are  nowhere  defined.  These  praepo- 
silt  and  tribuni  were  among  those  who  made  up  the  laterculum 
minusy  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Quaestor;^  they  may 
have  been  nominated  by  him,  or  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
subject,  in  any  case,  to  the  imperial  approval.* 

In  connection  with  ^i}[i^  fabricae  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
we  have  to  consider  imperial  factories  of  another  sort,  those  that 
were  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  interwoven  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  imperial  family.  Such  manufactures  were  a  state  monopoly 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  employees  in  these  factories 
were  called  barbaricarttJ'  Under  Valens,  in  the  East,  they 
were  given  the  duty  of  decorating  with  gold  and  silver  the 
helmets  and  shields  of  the  soldiers,*  and  for  this  reason  they,  like 
the  fabricensesy  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.'  In  the  West  this  transfer  did  not  take  place.  To 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  factories  served  by  the  barbaricarii^ 
the  Master  of  the  Offices  had  in  his  officium  four  assistants,  called 
subadiuvae  barbaricariorum? 

VI 1 1.   The  Master  of  the  Offices,  the  LiMiTssy  and  the 

Duces 

In  the  year  443  a.d.  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  annual  report 
on  the  number  of  the  soldiers  {Jiimitanei)  on  duty  on  certain  of 
the  frontiers  (limites),  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  fortified 
camps  and  of  the  guard  boats,  which  patrolled  the  river  bound- 

*  Codex  Jusiinianus,  XI,  10,  7.  '  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  6,  pp.  1927-8. 
'  Cadix  Justinianusj  I,  30,  i  (424)  ;  cf.  p.  85,  above. 

*  They  do  not  appear  among  the  praepositi  and  tribuni  nominated  by  the  magister 
pediium  pTiusentalis  in  the  West,  Notitia  Dignitatum,  occ.  XLII. 

*  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa^  vol.  2,  pp.  2856-7. 

*  Co€Ux  TheodosianuSj  X,  22,  i  (324) .  ^  Seeck,  op,  cit. 

*  Notitia  Dignitaiumf  or.  IX,  45. 
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aries.  The  limites  specified  were  those  of  Thrace,  Illyricum,  the 
Orient,  Pontus,  Egypt,  Thebes,  and  Libya ;  that  is,  practically  all 
the  borders  of  the  Eastern  Empire.^  The  report  was  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  imperial  consisiortum  during  the  month  of  January 
on  the  Master's  own  initiative.^ 

Under  Justinian  this  duty  was  still  performed  by  the  Master. 
However,  the  frontiers  which  he  then  inspected  are  not  specified, 
but  are  simply  referred  to  as  all  those  placed  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  report  is  not  assigned  to  any  definite  time  nor  place, 
being  given  solely  upon  the  Master's  initiative.^  Still,  the  actual 
care  and  repair  of  the  fortified  camps  and  guardboats,  and  the 
command  of  the  Itmitanet,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  duces 
limitum,  who  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  magisiri  militutn} 

The  reason  which  caused  this  inspection  of  the  frontier  de- 
fences to  be  intrusted  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  general  content  of  the  edict  of  Theodosius  II.*  It 
was  evidently  the  desire  to  obtain  a  credible  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  defences  of  the  Empire  through  an  official  who  was 
not  directly  concerned  with  their  construction,  maintenance,  and 
garrisoning.  This  involved  the  use  of  an  official  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration as  a  check  upon  military  officers;  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  there  was  none  more  suitable  than  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,  the  director  of  the  agentes  in  rebus.  The 
Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Occident  did  not  receive  this  power, 
probably  on  account  of  the  exceptional  influence  of  the  magister 
peditum  praesentalis  at  Rome.' 

The  right  of  the  Master  to  inspect  the  limites  led  to  the  con- 

^  Novellae  Theodosiiy  2^$:  Id  autem  cttrae  perpttuae  tui  culminis  credimus  tHiuftgen- 
dum,  ut  tarn  Thrctcici  quam  Inlyrici  nee  rum  etiam  OrUntcUis  ac  PorUici  limitisy  Aegyptiaci 
insuper  Thebaici  Ubyci  quemadmodum  se  militum  numerus  habeat  castrorumque  ac  lu- 
soriarum  cura  procedat,  quotannis  mense  lanuario  in  sacro  cansistorio  significare  nobis 
propria  suggestione  procures.  *  NcveUae  Theodosii,  24,  5. 

'  Codex  JustinianuSj  I,  31,  4 :  Curae  perpetuae  tui  culminis  credimus  iniungendum^  nt 
super  omni  limite  sub  iua  iurisdictiane  constitutor  quemadmodum  se  miiitum  numerus 
kabeat  castrorumque  ac  clusurarum  cura  procedaty  quotannis  significare  nobis  propria 
suggestione  procuret, 

*  Novellae  Theodosii^  24,  i  (cf.  Codex  Justinianusj  \y  46,  4)  :  Imprimis  itaque  duces 
Umitum  et  praecipue,  quibus  gentes  quae  maxime  cavendae  sunt  adpropinquant^  in  ipsis 
limitibus  commorari  et  milites  ad  proprium  redigere  numerum,  inminentibus  magisteriis 
potestatibus  diutumisque  eorum  exercitationibus  inhaerere  praecipimus, 

*  Novellae  TheodosU  24,  $:  ut  uniuscuiusque  tarn  industria  quam  desidia  nostris 
auribus  intimata,  et  strenui  digna  praemia  consequantur  et  in  dissimulatores  competens 
indignatio  proferatur. 

'Cf.  //arvan/ S/uiHes  in  Classical  Philology^  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  124  f,  144  f. 
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ferring  upon  him  of  judicial  authority  over  their  defenders.  This 
jurisdiction  Leo  made  exclusive,  removing  the  duces  and  their 
appariioreSy  the  limitanei  and  the  praepositi  castrorutn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  than  the  Master,*  subject  only  to  the 
respecting  of  certain  indefinite  privileges  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  magistri  milttum  in  relation  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Orient, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum. 

Justinian  directed  that  all  appeals  coming  from  the  court  of  a 
dux^  no  matter  what  the  rank  of  the  judge  officiating  there,  should 
be  settled  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor  acting 
together.'  For  this  reason  the  code  of  Justinian  speaks  of  the 
limites  under  the  Master's  jurisdiction.^ 

The  Master's  supervision  of  the  frontiers  did  not  survive  the 
reform  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Empire  and  the  creation 
of  the  themes  in  the  seventh  century. 

IX.   The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Imperial  Consistory 

From  about  the  year  325  a.d.  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  a 
comes  consistorianus^  that  is  to  say  a  standing  member  of  the  con- 
sistorium,  or  Imperial  Privy  Council,  which  was  composed  of  a 
select  number  of  the  high  administrative  officers  of  the  Empire,  in 
addition  to  extraordinary  members  summoned  from  time  to  time 
as  the  occasion  demanded ;  this  consistory  acted  as  a  council  of 
state  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  policy  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  the  various  individual  officials  and  as  a  high  court  of 
justice  on  special  occasions.'^  This  participation  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  state  added  to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
Master's  office,  and  the  part  which  he  played  there  reflected  the 
character  of  the  various  departments  of  the  administration  which 
were  under  his  control. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  one  of  the  Master's  duties 
in   connection  with   the   canststortum,  namely  the  obligation   to 

'  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  59,  8 :  Viros  spectMles  duces  eorumque  apparitores  nee  mm 
Hmritatuos  castrorumque  praepositos  tantummodo  ex  sublimis  tui  iudicii  sententia  con- 
veniri  nee  aUis  su^iaeere  iudicibus  praecipimus:  illustribus  scilicet  ac  magfiificis  viris 
magistris  miUtum  consueiudine  ac  potestate^  si  qua  ad  limites  aliquos  Orientis  Thraciarum 
et  JUyrici  ex  longo  tempore  hactenus  obtinuitj  reservata. 

'  Codex Justinianusy  VII,  62,  38  (529).  '  Codex Justinianus,  I,  31,  4. 

*Cf.  p.  31. 

*  Karlowa,  Roemische  Rechtsgeschichtey  vol.  i,  pp.  &4&ff.;  Stft^L^V^LvX'^-^v&aorw^N^. 
4,  p.  9JJ  /  Rddy  CamMdlge  Mediaeval  History^  voL  i,  p.  4&. 
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present  there  his  annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  frontier 
defences  of  the  provinces.^  Further  interesting  evidence  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Master  at  the  sessions  of  this  Council  is 
afforded  by  the  record  of  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  contained  in  a  constitution  of  362, 
the  prelude  of  which  contains  the  words  in  consislario,  adstante 
Jovio^  viro  clarissimOy  quaes  lore y  AnatoliOy  ntagistro  offixioru{fn)y 
Felice^  com{iti)  sacrarum  largitionum? 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  arranged  all  the  imperial  audiences, 
both  of  private  persons,  of  officials,  and  of  ambassadors  from  for- 
eign states,  which  were  usually  held  in  the  consistorium.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  offixiunt  admissionuniy  the  corps  of  court 
ushers  {admissionales)  with  the  magister  admissionutn  at  their 
head,  who  were  subject  to  his  orders.' 

Cassiodorus,  whose  formula  of  the  Master's  office  *  lays  special 
stress  upon  this  aspect  of  his  duties,  informs  us  that  it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  senators  to  the  royal  presence,  and  directed 
them  in  their  deportment  and  speech.^  It  was  the  Master  who 
promised  an  audience,  who  granted  admission  to  the  consislorium, 
and,  as  the  morning  star  foretold  the  coming  day,  so  he  heralded 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  royal  countenance.* 

Persons  to  be  presented  might  be  actually  introduced  by  an 
ordinary  admissionalis^  or  by  the  ntagisler  admissionutn}  In  the 
case  of  men  of  eminence,  such  as  senators,  the  Master  himself 
might  stand  before  the  curtain  {velum)  of  the  council  chamber 
and  usher  in  the  favored  individuals.®  In  this  latter  fashion  the 
Bishop  Athanasius  seems  to  have  been  brought  before  the 
Emperor  Constans  in  346,'  and  the  monk  Constantius  before 
Theodosius  II  in  449.^^ 

^  NovelUu  Tkeodosti,  24,  i ;  5  ;  cf.  Codex  Justinianus^  I,  31,  4. 

'  Codex  Theodosianus^  XI t  39,  5. 

■  Notitia  DignitcUum^  or.  XI,  17 ;  occ.  IX,  14 ;  sect.  2  above.  *  Variae^  6,  6. 

^  Cassiodorus,  loc,  cit. :  Per  eum  senator  veniens  nostris  praeseniaiur  obtutilms ;  ad- 
monet  trepidum ;  componit  loquentem ;  sua  quin  etiam  verba  solet  inserere,  ut  nos  decerUer 
omnia  debeamus  audire, 

*  Cassiodorus,  loc.  cit, :  Aspectus  regi  haud  irritus^  promissor  collocutionis  nostrae^ 
gioriosus  donator  aulici  consistorii^  quasi  quidem  lucifer ;  nam  sicut  ille  venturum  diem 
promittit,  sic  iste  desiderantibus  vultus  nostrae  serenitatis  attribuit, 

^  Ammianus,  1 5»  5*  ^ '  P^  magistrum  admissionum^  qui  mos  est  honoratiory  accito. 

*  Valesius  on  Ammianus  26,  5,  7 ;  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  6,6;  De  Caer.y  i,  87. 

*  Apolog.  ad  Constantinum,  3 :  SiWroi  kox  Evymo9  6  ycvd^Mvoc  lAayiarpo^  fuxprrv 
/a^aai  *  avroc  yap  cion/KCi  irpo  rov  Pt^Kov  «cat  ^kovcv  aircp  '^tovfuv  avravy  kcu  irtp  avrbi 

^an^iou  Xeyeiv  ^/las*.  w  Mansi,  vol.  6,  p.  821. 
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Representatives  of  foreigfn  countries  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  from  the  time  they  crossed  the  Roman  bor- 
ders. He  provided  their  escort,  received  and  entertained  them, 
introduced  them  to  the  Emperor,  gave  them  suitable  presents, 
and  upon  their  departure  provided  them  with  a  safe-conduct.^ 
Ammianus*  records  that  in  365  the  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni, 
having  rejected  as  unworthy  the  gifts  offered  to  them,  were 
treated  with  asperity  by  Ursatius,  then  Master  of  the  Offices,  and 
withdrew  to  stir  up  war. 

The  poet  Corippus  ^  has  left  a  description  of  the  introduction 
of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars  into  the  presence  of  Justin  II  by 
the  Master  in  566;  and  the  Roman  usage  that  legates  should 
declare  the  object  of  their  mission  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
first  of  all  is  indicated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  representatives 
sent  to  the  Persian  court  in  579  to  deliver  their  message  to  any 
one  except  that  official  whom  the  Romans  styled  the  Master/ 
Further,  Priscus  *  relates  that  when,  in  448,  Theodosius  II  was 
party  to  a  plot  to  assassinate  Attila,  after  corrupting  one  of  the 
latters  ambassadors,  he  sent  for  Martinalius,  his  Master  of  the 
Offices,  and  informed  him  of  the  arrangements;  the  latter  was 
entitled,  through  his  official  position,  to  know  them.  The  Master, 
he  says,  "  shared  in  all  the  Emperor's  counsels,  because  he  had  at 
his  orders  the  Agentes,  the  interpreters,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
palace  guard,"  thus  giving  the  grounds  for  the  Master's  presence 
in  the  consistory,  and  his  connection  with  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Ceremonial  Book  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  has 
preserved  an  account  of  the  procedure  customary  in  the  fifth 
century  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  the  reception  of 
embassies  from  an  Emperor  in  the  Occident,  who  had  not  yet 

^  As  Cassiodorus  (  Varuu^  6,  6)  phrases  it :  Per  eum  exteris  gentibus  ad  iaudem  ret 
publicae  nostrae  ordinatur  kumanitasy  et  noUntes  redeunt  quos  merentes  exceperU:  per 
turn  quippe  nobis  Ugaiorum  quamvis  festinantium  praenuntiaiur  adventus, 

*  Ammianus,  26,  5,  7. 

'  In  Iaudem  Jnstiniy  III,  231  if . : 

Legates  Avarum  jussos  intrare  magister 

Ante  fores  sacras  divinae  nuntiat  aulae 
Orantes  sese  vestigia  sacra  videre 

dementis  domini,  quos  voce  et  mente  benigna 
Iroperat  admissi. 

*  Menander  Protector,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum,,  voV.  1^  ^.  avi>^«  SV 

*  Fragmenta  Historu(frum  Graecorum^  vol.  4,  p.  77,  (1.7. 
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been  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  in  the  Orient ;  it  also  sets 
forth  the  custom  followed  in  the  case  of  embassies  from  the 
Persian  court. 

On  occasions  of  the  former  sort,^  the  Master  had  to  provide 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  legates,  receive  them,  and  arrange  for 
their  audience.  If  the  legate  were  himself  a  Master  of  the 
Offices,  he  was  brought  to  the  palace  by  the  adiutar  of  the  Master 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople;  otherwise  by  members  of  the 
officium  admissioftum.  The  legate  or  legates  attended  in  the 
hall  of  the  Master  (crxoX^  rev  fiayiarpov)  in  the  palace  until 
the  time  of  their  reception.  After  the  Eastern  Emperor  had 
confirmed  the  appointment  of  his  Western  colleague,  legates  of 
the  rank  of  Prefect  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Prefects  in  Constantinople,  but  those  who  were  Masters  gave 
precedence  to  the  Master  in  the  East*  This  procedure  was  also 
followed  in  the  case  of  similar  delegations  from  the  Gothic  Kings 
of  Italy.3 

Prior  to  their  farewell  reception  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had 
to  prepare  a  list  of  presents  for  the  legates  and  their  attendants, 
which,  when  approved  by  the  Emperor,  he  turned  over  to  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  to  make  ready.  Finally,  the 
Master  took  any  letters  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Emperor  and  handed  them  over  to  the  ambassadors,  when  they 
came  to  take  leave  of  him.* 

When  a  Persian  legate  visited  Constantinople,  the  Master's 
duties  were  still  more  onerous.*  He  had  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  border  city  of  the  Empire,  Nisibis,  to  g^eet  him,. to  present 
a  written  or  oral  invitation  to  visit  the  capital,  and  to  convoy  him 
on  his  way  thither.  The  officiaUs  of  the  duces  in  the  provinces 
traversed  had  to  provide  the  requisites  for  the  journey  and  a 
record  of  these  expenditures  was  kept  in  the  bureau  of  foreigners, 
scrinium  barbarorum,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Master's 
officium.  As  the  legate  approached  Antioch  he  was  met  by  one 
of  the  Agentes  sent  by  the  Master  to  exchange  courtesies. 
Again,  at  Chalcedon,  the  Master  had  to  have  quarters  ready  for 
him  and  his  retinue,  to  send  him  an  adjutant  from  the  scrinium 

»  De  Caer.,  i,  87 ;  88. 

'  De  Catr.j  i*  87 :  o  lirapx^v  ^^  tpMr^ipiuv  koI  6  lirap^oc  r^  ir(^««,  Xovww  aSr^at 
8c^(orrai  «!>«  hrrav^  5yrcc  Impxpit  .  .  .,  km  6  ftdyurrpoq  furk  rw  fiayUrrpov  tw  hmv$a 
w^ptwaT€i  '  De  Caer,f  I,  87  fin. 

'ZV  Our.,  i,88.  •  D«  Caer.^  i,  89, 90. 
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barbarorum  {oirruav  tZv  Papfiapcov)^  to  furnish  the  cost  of  his 
sojourn  there  and  offer  him  presents,  and  to  send  others  to  greet 
him  again  and  to  inquire  whether  his  journey  had  been  made 
pleasantly  and  without  annoyance.  A  residence  with  due  fur- 
nishings had  to  be  provided  for  the  ambassador  in  Constantinople, 
to  the  preparation  of  which  the  Count  of  the  Private  Purse  or  the 
Saccellarius  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Urban  Prefect  made  con- 
tributions according  to  a  written  order  from  the  Master. 

To  meet  the  legate  on  his  arrival  at  the  European  shore  the 
Master  sent  horses  from  the  imperial  stables  under  the  direction 
of  the  Emperor's  spatharius.  When  he  reached  his  quarters  the 
Master  again  sent  him  greetings  and  presents.  This  greeting 
was  returned  by  a  representative  of  the  legate.  The  legate  next 
visited  the  Master  himself,  who  received  him  with  polite  formali- 
ties and  later  notified  him  through  a  subadiuva  of  his  office  of  the 
date  set  for  his  audience  with  the  Emperor.  In  preparing  for  the 
reception,  the  magister  admissionum  ascertained  the  Master's 
pleasure  with  regard  to  the  standard-bearers  (Xa^apiyo-tot)  and 
gave  them  their  orders.  The  Master  then  received  the  legate 
in  his  audience  hall,  asked  about  the  number  of  presents  that  the 
latter  brought,  and  took  a  list  of  them,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  The  candidali  and  their  attendants,  the  admissionales, 
the  chartularii  of  the  scrinium  barbarorum,  and  the  interpreters 
took  up  their  respective  posts  and  executed  their  duties  at  the 
Master's  command.  It  was  the  Master  who  summoned  the 
legate  to  the  consistorium.  Later  an  evaluation  of  the  presents 
brought  by  the  legate  was  made  and  given  to  the  Master,  who 
used  it  in  advising  the  Emperor  as  to  the  gfifts  to  be  made  in 
return. 

At  the  Master's  word  the  guard  of  the  candidali  was  dismissed 
and  the  legate  awaited  the  Master  in  the  latter's  hall  until  he  came 
to  close  the  interview.  Subsequently,  the  Emperor  signified  to  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  that  he  was  ready  to  grant  another  audience, 
whereupon  the  latter  notified  the  legate,  received  him,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  before.  Upon  this  occasion  private  gfifts  of  the 
legate  were  received  through  the  Master,  who  also  dismissed  the 
former  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Further,  as  the  Emperor 
thought  best,  he  allowed  the  Master  alone  to  discuss  business  of 
state  with  the  legate,  or  permitted  other  officials  to  do  the  same. 

On  account  of  his  duties  in  connection  vj\\Yv  ^wOcv  ^x^'^^ix^v^ 
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and  likewise  for  the  purpose  of  handling  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  peoples,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had  in  his 
officium  a  body  of  interpreters,  known  as  interpretes  diversarum 
gentium}  However,  correspondence  with  legations  coming 
from  within  the  Empire  was  transacted  through  the  scrinium 
epistularum} 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  himself  was  sometimes  employed  as 
a  Roman  legate  to  foreign  nations ;  his  position  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  influence  which  his  office  lent  him  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  rendered  him  well  suited  for  such 
missions.  Thus,  in  456,  Euphemius,  Master  under  Marcian,  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Gobazes,  King  of  the  Lazi  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
persuaded  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans.'  In  522,  Her- 
mogenes,  another  Master,  was  a  Roman  representative  at  the 
Persian  court;*  and  ten  years  later  Celer,  also  a  Master,  con- 
cluded a  peace  for  seven  years  with  the  same  foe.*  In  555  and 
562  Petrus,  Master  under  Justinian,  likewise  negotiated  treaties 
with  the  Persians.*  In  579,  Tiberius  sent  his  Master  of  the 
Offices,  Theodorus,  as  a  legate*  to  Chosroes  11,^  and  as  late  as 
774  A.D.  a  Master  named  Petrus,  in  company  with  the  Logothete 
of  the  Post  and  the  Domesticus,  went  on  an  embassy  to  make 
terms  with  the  Arabs.® 

In  addition  to  representing  the  imperial  interests  on  diplomatic 
missions,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  appointed  to  undertake 
other  extraordinary  services,  for  which  his  position  in  the  con- 
sistorium  particularly  fitted  him.  For  example,  in  360,  Florentius, 
Master  under  Constantius,  was  nominated  one  of  the  two  officials 
forming  a  commission  to  investigate  the  loss  of  Amida.*  A  little 
later,  Julian  sent  his  Master,  Pentadius,  on  a  confidential  mission 
to  Constantius.^*^  In  exceptional  cases  a  Master  of  the  Offices  was 
even  intrusted  with  a  high  military  command,  as  when  Justinian, 

*  Notitia  Dignitatumy  ^r.  XI.  $2  ;  omnium  gentium,  occ.  X,  46 ;  cf.  Priscus,  Fragmenta 
Historiorum  Graecorum,  vol.  4,  p.  77,  fr.  7  ;  De  Caer.,  i»  89.  *  Cf.  p.  84  above. 

*  Priscus,  CI  2,  p.  155,  Bonn  :  wrrt  8c  6aripO¥  PaatXtvuv,  ToPa(rpf,  17  rov  avrov  muSa, 
TTC  KoAxtSo^T  Kou  r^&  \v6fjvai  rw  Tokqiov,  Ev^i//ao9  itniyTjaaTOf  rrfv  rov  fjuayurrpov  SUirwv 
dpxT^'  *  Theophanes,  276  Boon. 

*  Procopius,  De  belio  Persico^  1,8. 

*  Theophanes,  370,  Bonn :  cf.  Procopius,  De  bello  Goihico^  4,  1 1 :  Menander  Protector, 
Fragmenta  Historii&rum  Graecorum,  vol.  4,  p.  207,  fr.  11. 

^  Menander  Protector,  Frag.  Hist.  Graec,  vol.  4,  p.  257,  fr.  55 ;  Theophylactus,  3,  15. 

*  Theophanes,  706,  Bonn.  *  Ammianus,  20,  2,  2. 
^  Ammianus,  20,  8,  tg. 
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in  532,  sent  his  Master  Celer  as  one  of  the  four  generals  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  destined  for  the  relief  of  Amida,^  and  later 
appointed  Hermogenes  to  a  joint  command  with  Belisarius.^ 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  the 
Master  in  special  cases,  where  honorary  illustres  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople were  concerned,'  was  due  to  his  presence  in  the 
consistariutn. 

The  importance  and  influence,  in  the  state,  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
prominent  r&le  that  he  carried  at  the  accession  and  inauguration 
of  the  Emperors  Leo  I  (457),  Leo  II  (474),  Anastasius  (491),  and 
Justin  I  (518),  accounts  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cere- 
monial Book.*  In  the  latter  instance,^  upon  the  death  of  Anas- 
tasius, who  did  not  leave  an  Empress  surviving  to  nominate  a 
successor,  and  who  had  neglected  to  make  such  a  nomination 
himself  or  to  take  a  colleague  during  his  lifetime,  the  first  persons 
notified  were  the  Master,  Celer,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
excubitores,  Justinus.  The  former  convened  the  Scholarians  and 
the  candidati;  the  latter  the  regular  soldiers,  tribunes,  vicatii  and 
officers  of  the  excubitores^  and  each  announced  the  need  of  choos- 
ing a  new  Emperor.  In  the  meeting  of  the  senate  which  followed 
Celer  played  a  leading  part ;  his  exhortation  to  the  dignitaries  is 
the  only  one  preserved,  and  it  was  this  body  that  finally  nomi- 
nated Justinus. 

Even  after  the  Master's  office  had  lost  its  immediate  control 
over  the  various  departments  of  the  administration,  it  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  g^eat  offices  of  state,  whose  holder  assisted  in  the 
imperial  councils  and  in  the  general  government  of  the  Empire. 
In  such  capacity  under  Theophilus  and  Basil  I  the  Master 
officiated  as  one  of  the  three  dignitaries  who  conducted  the 
government  during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  from  the  capital. 
His  associates  upon  such  occasions  were  the  Viceroy  (6  Sten-cui/), 
who  was  regularly  the  Praepositus,  and  the  Urban  Prefect.* 
These  duties  remained  the  longest  with  the  Mastership;  even 
after  it  had  become  an  order  of  rank,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Basil 
I,   the   two    Masters,   who   still   performed   some   duties   as   the 

*  Procopius,  De  bello  Persico,  1,8. 

'  Procopius,/:^.  cit.j  i,  13:  ^v^ukKoikrfatav  rw  arparov;  cf.  Miiller,  Philologusy  19^2, 
p.  107.  '  Codex JustinianuSy  III,  24^  '^. 

*  De  Caer.,  i,  91 ;  92 ;  93 ;  94.  *  Dt  C<ur,,t  \,  <)^. 

*  De  Caer.,  appendix  (mpi  Taifav)  503,  504,  506,  Bouii\  d.  v-  S^^^^^- 
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Emperor's  advisers,  were  accordingly  known  as  the  "  Masters  of 
the  State/'  ^ 

The  duties  of  the  Master  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  officials  to  the  imperial  presence,  as  well  as  in  receiving  and 
presenting  foreign  ambassadors,  passed  to  the  Logothete  of  the 
Post,  whom  we  find  performing  them  in  the  tenth  century.* 

X.     The  Ceremonial  Duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  position  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  commander  of 
the  Palace  Guards  and  director  of  the  various  corps  of  palace 
servants,  especially  that  of  the  court  ushers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  under  his  orders,  naturally  rendered  him  responsible 
for  the  part  which  they  played  at  the  various  court  ceremonies 
where  their  presence  was  required.  Hence  he  came  to  assume 
control  over  the  ceremonial  on  such  occasions,  and  to  take  over 
the  function  of  a  Master  of  Ceremonies.  This  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  account  given  by  Corippus'  of  an  audience  in  the  palace 
where,  upon  the  Emperor's  command,  the  various  corps  erf 
officiales  palatini  took  up  their  respective  positions  according  to 
the  Master's  orders. 

A  large  part  of  the  ceremonial  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Master  in  connection  with  the  audiences  held  in  the  council 
chamber  {cansistarium),  where  delegates  from  foreign  peoples, 
senators,  and  other  persons,  who  for  various  reasons  were  accorded 
an  official  interview  with  the  Emperor,  were  received.  The 
Master's  share  in  such  proceedings  has  been  amply  illustrated  in 
the  discussion  of  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Consistory  and 
requires  no  further  comment  here. 

There  were  other  official  ceremonies,  however,  at  which  the 
Master  had  a  similar  part  to  play.     One  of  these  was  the  inaug^- 

1  Theophanes  CoDtinuatus,  5,  99 :  roSs  Stxn  r^  wokiruoi  fjutyurrpoKf  whom  the 
Emperor  desired  to  intrust  with  the  direction  of  the  survey  of  lands  which  had  become 
ownerless,  and  their  reassignment. 

*ZV  Ca€r.j  T,  24,   138  Bonn;  2,  3;  2,  15;  2,  47;  Luitprand,  Histaria^  6,  a: 
PtraUfr  non  voce  sua^  sed  per  logothetamy  cum  legatis  loquitur, 

•  In  laudem  Justiniy  HI,  162  ff. : 

Omata  est  Augusta  domus,  iussuque  regentis 
Acciti  proceres  omnes,  schola  quaeque  palati  est 
lussa  suis  adstare  lods.      lamque  ordine  certo 
Turba  decanorum,  cursonim,  in  rebus  agentum, 
Cumque  palatinis  stans  Candida  turba  tribunis 
Ei  protectonim  numenis  mandanU  laa^Mo. 
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ration  of  a  new  Emperor,  regarding  which  the  book  On  Ceremo- 
nies has  preserved  several  notices.  From  it  we  learn  that  at 
the  induction  of  Leo  I  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  Martialius,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  Anatolius,  were  the  two  chief 
personages.^  At  the  coronation  of  Leo  II,  also,  the  Master  had 
a  prominent  part;  with  the  assistance  of  certain  Patricians,  he 
introduced  the  Caesar  who  was  to  be  crowned.^  The  Master,  like- 
wise, had  charge  of  the  introduction  of  Anastasius  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title.^ 

The  prominent  role  assumed  by  the  Master  Celer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Anastasius,  in  518,  has 
already  been  discussed/  We  know  further  that  at  Justin's  inaugu- 
ration it  was  the  duty  of  the  Quaestor,  or  of  Celer  himself,  to  read 
the  address  of  the  new  Emperor  to  the  people;  but  the  former 
was  absent  from  the  ceremony,  and  the  latter  had  in  the  meantime 
suffered  an  attack  of  gout,  so  that  some  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Petitions,  scrinium  libellorum^  had  to  take  his  place.*  In  the 
account  given  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  II  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  is  mentioned  along  with  the  consul  ordinarius  as  an 
eponymous  official ;  •  in  that  of  the  coronation  of  Justinian  he  is 
the  only  official  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dating  of  the 
eventJ 

Further,  in  the  sixth  century  the  Master  had  important  cere- 
monial duties  to  perform  at  the  appointment  of  officers  to  higher 
posts,  or  at  their  admission  to  the  imperial  service,  especially  when 
they  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Master  himself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  comes  admissionum  ^  or  candidatiJ 

The  general  functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  a  Master 
of  Ceremonies  gradually  passed  to  the  Praepositus  and  to  the 
officer  known  as  the  6  cirl  1^9  KarcuTTcurcw?,  or  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies. To  the  transitional  stage  of  this  process  is  to  be  attributed 
the  procedure  recorded  for  three  functions  in  the  De  Caerimoniis. 

^  Dt  Caer.,  I,  91 ;  they  alooe,  of  all  the  dignitaries,  are  mentioned  by  name. 

'  De  Caer.^  i,  94.  *  De  Caer.,  i,  92.  *  See  p.  92  if.  above. 

*  De  Caer,  i,  93. 

'  De  Caer.,  i,  94 :  r^  o2v  irp^  Scmixcrrc  MoAoySttV  ^€K€fiPpMnf  h  vwariq.  Acorroc  rov 
fUKpev,  /iayiarpov  Hvroi  Evcrc)3ibv. 

^  De  Caer.^  '«  95  =  "HJ  ^  rcrdprif  tow  'Air/NXtov  firpfos  irSc,  ftayitrrpov  ovroi  Taria- 
ivv.  The  prominent  position  thus  given  to  the  Mastership  may  be  due  to  the  partiality 
of  the  Master  Petrus  with  whom  these  accounts  originated,  and  whose  work  on  this  office 
has  been  referred  to  before;  cf.  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  25. 

•  De  Caer^  i,  84-  •  Dt  Coir.y  \,  %b. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  appointment  ol  a  Caesar,'  and  dates  from 
a  time  when  there  were  several  Masters,  forming  a  grade  of  digni- 
taries.^ Here  the  Praepositus  and  the  First  Master  (o  irpSno^ 
ftdyurrposi)  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  introducing  the  future 
Caesar.  The  second  case  is  that  of  celebrations  held  in  the 
Golden  Hipjxxirome,*  and  the  third  that  of  the  races  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Constantinc^le/  The  role  of 
the  Master  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  admitting  the  senate 
and  the  ex-Prefect  to  their  places  the  Emperor  gave  the  signal  to 
the  Praepositus,  who  nodded  to  the  Master,  who  in  turn  signalled 
to  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  ivl  r!}^  icarcurrcurcai^,  who  summoned 
the  dignitaries.  In  these  latter  instances,  however,  it  was  the 
Praepositus  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  who  really  had  charge 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  celebrations ;  the  share  of  the  Master 
of  Offices  was  now  purely  nominal,  a  relic  of  his  former  importance. 
In  later  ceremonies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Mas- 
ters take  no  active  part  whatever. 

XI.   The  Oppicium  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  Master  of  the  Offices,  like  the  other  important  administra- 
tive officials,  had  his  qfficium.  This  was  an  office  staff  of  clerks, 
secretaries,  and  the  like,  who  kept  the  Master  in  touch  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  palace  and  the  administration  that  were 
under  his  control,  aiding  him  in  the  work  of  supervision;  they 
also  assisted  him  in  the  performance  of  the  general  duties  that  fell 
to  his  lot. 

According  to  the  Notitia^  the  officium  of  the  Master  in  the 
Orient  was  composed  of  the  following  officials,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  schola  of  the  Agentes  in  Rebus : 

An  Aide,  adiutor. 

Two  Assistant  Aides,  subadiuvae  adiutores. 

Three  Deputies  for  the  Arsenals,  subadiuvae  fabricarum. 

Four  Deputies  for  the  Textile  Factories,  subadiuvae  barbari- 
cariorum. 

A  Resident  Inspector  of  the  State  Post,  curiosus  cursus  pub- 
lici  praesentalis. 

^  De  Caer.y  i,  43.  '  PrjXov  a,  ravi  fMayCurpovi* 

•  De  Caer.y  i,  68.  ^  De  Caer.,  i,  70. 

*  NotUia  DignitcUum  or,  XI,  40 :  Officium  autem  suprascripii  viri  iUustris  magistri 
^S^u^uM  df  s^ifla  agientum  in  relms  est  ita. 
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Inspectors,  curiosi,  throughout  all  the  provinces. 

Interpreters  of  various  nations. 
The  same  source  gives  the  officium  of  the  Master  io  the  Occident, 
likewise  recruited  from  among  the  Agentes,  as  follows :  ^ 

An  Aide,  adiuior. 

Assistants  to  the  Aide,  subadtuvae  adiutoris. 

Deputies  for  the   different  Arsenals,   subadtuvae  fabricarum 
diversarum. 

One  Resident  Inspector  of   the  State  Post,  curiosus  cursus 
publici  in  praesenti. 

Inspectors,  curiosi^  for  all  the  provinces. 

Interpreters  of  all  nations. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  officials  each  officium  had  a 
number  of   clerks  for  the   performance  of   office  work  of   vari- 
ous kinds,  who  were   under  the  direction  of  the  adiuior  and 
subadiuvae. 

The  adiutoTy  or  Master's  aide,  was  in  control  of  the  officium^ 
and  likewise  of  the  whole  schola  of  the  Agentes,*  which  in  a  certain 
sense  might  be  regarded  as  a  larger  offixium.  His  position  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  i\iQ  principes  in  the  other  officia.  The  adiutor 
was  selected  among  the  Agentes  of  the  rank  of  ducenariusf  by  the 
Master  himself,  but  his  appointment  was  subject  to  the  imperial 
confirmation.*  Originally,  the  whole  schola  of  the  Agentes  was 
called  upon  to  testify  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  post,  but  later  this 
formality  was  dispensed  with.*^  Upon  his  retirement  he  took  rank 
with  the  vicarii^  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  was  a  claris- 
simus'^  when  in  the  active  service. 

The  scrinium  of  the  adiuior^  that  is  the  body  of  clerks  at  his 
disposal,  is  also  mentioned,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  indicate  that 

^  NoiUia  Digniiatum  occ.  IX,  40. 

'  Codex  Ttuodosianusy  1, 9,  i  (359)  :  Adiuior  praetereOy  in  quo  Mius  schohu  status  et 
misgisiri  securitas  constituta  est, 

^  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  21,  5  (440-441). 

^  Codex  Theodosianus^  I,  9,  i  :  Adiutor  praeterea,  .  .  .  ,  omni  schola  testimonium 
praebente,  idaneus  probitate  morum  ac  bonis  artibus  praeditus  nostris  per  magistrum  ob- 
tutibus  offeratuTy  ut  nostro  ordinetur  arbitrio;  cf.  Cod.  Just,  i,  31,  i ;  Cass.  var.  6,  6,  8. 

*  Compare  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  9,  i  with  Codex  Justinianus^  I,  31,  1,  where  the 
phrase  omni  schola  etc.  is  omitted. 

^  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  21,  5  :  Eos^  qui  ordine  transcursa  militia  post  ducenam  ad 
desideratum  principis  pervenerint  gradum  aut  adiutor es  viri  illustris  magistri  officiorum 
extiierint,  cum  inter  honoratos  coeperint  numerarij  vicarianae  dignitatis  titulis  decorari 
censemus. 

^  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  19,  12  (Zeno) ;  XII,  29,  2  U74)  \  C.  I.  L.N\\\,  cj^« 
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it  had  charge  of  the  documents  relating  to  cases  brought  against 
the  scriniarii  who  were  under  the  Master's  jurisdiction.^ 

It  was  the  adiutar  who,  as  Bury  ^  thinks,  subsequently 
developed  into  the  domesticus  scholarum,  the  officer  that  later 
superseded  the  Master  as  commander  of  the  Scholarians.  How- 
ever, this  point  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
the  domesticus  of  the  Master. 

The  subadiuvae  adtulores?  or  adiutoris^  were  the  aides  of  the 
adiutar  and  probably  assisted  him  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
office.  In  the  ceremonial  followed  in  connection  with  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Persian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  it  was  one  of 
these  subadiuvae  whom  the  Master  sent  to  notify  the  legate  of 
the  time  set  for  his  audience.^ 

The  subadiuvae  fabricarum^  as  their  name  indicates,  were 
occupied  with  the  business  arising  from  the  Master's  control  of 
the  arsenals.  In  the  early  fifth  century  there  were  three  of  them 
in  the  office  of  the  Eastern  Master,*  but  apparently  a  greater 
number  in  the  West.^  Later,  however,  the  number  in  the  East 
was  increased  ;  for  under  Leo  ®  four  subadiuvae  from  the  highest 
class  of  the  Agentes  were  annually  chosen  for  a  year's  service  in 
the  scrinium  fabricarum.  Evidently  the  scrinium  fabricarum 
consisted  of  these  subadiuvae  and  the  clerks  under  their  orders. 
In  539  it  still  formed  part  of  the  Master's  officiunt^  and  the  latter 
was  then  directed  to  appoint  chartularii  therefrom  to  investigate 
contraventions  of  the  edict  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  arms 
by  private  persons,  while  five  seniors  (priores)  of  the  scrinium 
were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  these  deputies.* 

The  four  subculiuvae  barbaricariorum  in  the  Orient  occupied 
a  position  closely  corresponding  to  that  held  by  the  subadiuvae 
fabricarum.  They  assisted  the  Master  in  the  supervision  of  the 
imperial  factories  for  the  making  of  goods  interwoven  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  in  which  the  workmen  were  styled 
barbaricarii.     From   the   time   of  Valens  such   factories  in  the 

^  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  19,  12,  3.  *  imperial  Adtmnistratum,  p.  50. 

*  Noiitia  DignUatum  or.  XI,  42-3.  ^  N(4itia  Digmtatum  or.  IX,  42. 

*  De  Caer.y  i,  89.  *  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  44. 
^  Notitia  Digmtatum  occ.  IX,  43. 

*  Codix  JustinianuSy  XII,  20,  5 :  Agentes  in  rebus^  qui  per  ordinem  amsequi  solent 
principatus  inngniOf  in  unoquoque  scrinio  fabricarum  et  barbarorum  quaiemos  sub- 
adtttuarum  soUidiudinem  per  annum  dumtaxat  integrum  proud'  tes  gradatim  subire  hoc 
in  aeternum  vaUtura  lege  decermmus. 

'  A^n^eOneyktfiftuifu,  8$,  c.  3 ;  cf.  p.  88  above. 
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Orient  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
along  with  the  arsenals.^  One  of  these  subadiuvae  acted  for  the 
diocese  of  the  Orient,  one  for  Asia,  one  for  Pontus,  and  the  fourth 
for  Thrace  and  Illyricum.*  Under  Leo  there  was  a  Bureau  of 
Foreigners,  scrinium  barbararum^  to  which  four  subadiuvae  were 
annually  detached  from  the  Agentes  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
scrinium  fabricarum}  It  is  a  question  whether  these  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  subadiuvae  barbaricariorum.  This  problem  is 
not  simplified  by  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  confusion  in 
the  texts  between  barbari  and  barbaricarii} 

There  is  little  further  information  with  regard  to  the  scrinium 
barbararum.  An  edict  of  Theodosius  II,*  addressed  to  a  Master 
oi  the  OfHces,  ordained  that  the  scrinium  barbarorum  should  pay 
a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  if  it  permitted  senators,  ducenarii  or 
centenarii  of  the  Agentes  to  become  domestict  of  the  comites 
scholarum^  or  if  it  failed  to  give  information  regarding  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  gain  such  an  appointment.  Further,  it 
was  the  scrinium  barbarorum  which  preserved  the  accounts  of  the 
expenditures  made  for  the  conveyance  of  a  Persian  legate  and  his 
suite  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  Constantinople,*  and  it  was  also 
this  scrinium  that  furnished  the  opHo  or  adjutant  to  the  Persian 
legate  upon  his  arrival  at  Chalcedon.^  Finally,  cartularii  of  the 
scrinium  barbarorum  were  in  attendance  under  the  Master's 
orders  at  the-audience  granted  the  legate,®  where  they  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  magisier  culmissionum  and  the  interpreters. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  owing  to  the  close 
connection  between  the  scrinium  barbarorum  and  the  Master  of 
the  Offices,  evidenced  by  the  passages  cited,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  subadiuvae  of  this  scrinium  from  the  Agentes  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  scrinium  fabricarum^  the  scrinium  barbaro- 
rum formed  a  part  of  the  Master's  officium.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  scrinium  does  not  appear  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  work  of  the  barbaricariiy  but  rather  acts  as  a  bureau 
of  records  for  Various  statistics,  we  cannot  identify  the  subadiuvae 
barbaricariorum  of  the  Notitia  with  members  of  this  scrinium^ 

^  See  above,  p.  89.  >  AMiiia  DignUatum  or,  XI,  45-49. 

'  Codix  JusiinianuSy  XII,  20,  5. 

^Cf.  Bocking,  Notitia  Digmtatumj  vol.  i,  p.  245. 

*  Noveiioi  Thiodosiiy  XXI,  2  (441).  *  De  Caer.,  i,  89,  400  Bonn. 

*  D4  Caer.,  i,  89,  401.  ^  De  Caer.y  i,  89,  404,  4pv 

*  Cf.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  2,  p.  2857. 
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unless  we  suppose  that  they  had  later  received  a  sphere  of  duties 
differing  widely  from  those  which  they  originally  performed. 
The  probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  some  time  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Noiitia  a  new  scriniumy  that  in  question,  was 
added  to  the  officium  of  the  Master. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Post  at  the  Court  —  the  curiosus  cursus 
publici  praesentalis^  or  in  praesenti^  —  evidently  had  charge  of 
the  passes  for  the  State  Post  issued  in  the  Master  s  officium,  and 
probably  of  those  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  also ;  for  the 
title  praesentalis  seems  to  suggest  his  connection  with  the  impe- 
rial person.  The  other  Inspectors  of  the  Post,  those  despatched 
throughout  the  provinces,  the  curiosi  per  amnes  provincial '  or 
omnium  provinciarum^  whose  duties  have  been  explained  else- 
where,* were  likewise  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the  Master's  office. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  interpreters  for  the  foreign  peoples 
with  whom  the  Empire  entered  into  official  contact,*  who  were 
of  assistance  to  the  Master  in  his  conduct  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence or  personal  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  or 
their  representatives/ 

The  members  of  the  Master's  officium,  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service,  were  accorded  the  rank  of  princeps,  taking 
precedence  over  those  from  the  offices  of  the  Pretorian  and  the 
Urban  Prefects.*  This  general  statement  is  exclusive  of  the 
adiutor,  whose  special  honors  have  been  mentioned. 

This  office  staff  gradually  broke  up,  as  the  various  depart- 
ments, in  the  direction  of  which  they  had  assisted  the  Master, 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  others ;  it  disappeared  entirely 
when  the  Master  ceased  to  be  an  active  administrative  official. 

XII.   The  DoMBSTicus  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

Besides  the  members  of  his  Staff,  offixium,  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  had  in  his  service  an  officer  called  a  damesiicus.     Such 

1  ATotitia  DignUatum  or,  XI,  50.  *  NciUia  Digmtatum  ou.  IX,  44. 

•  NotUia  DignUatum  or.  XI,  51.  «  NeiUia  Digmtatum  ou.  IX,  45. 

•  Sec  p.  74  ff.  above. 

^Noiitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  52:  interpretes  diversarum  gentium;  ou,  IX,  46: 
omnium  gentium, 

^  Prisctis,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum,  vol.  4,  p.  77,  fr.  7 ;  De  Caer.,  i,  89. 

•  Caasiodonis,  Varioi,  6,  6,  7 :  Officium  vero  eius  tanta  genii  praerogativa  diccratur, 
ut  mUitia*  perfunctus  mumrUms  orn€tur  nomim  principaius  miroque  modo  inter  prtutorp- 

a^as  /TifAtfr/^s  ei  i^datuu  proifecturae  mtUtes  videantur  invenisse  primatum. 
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donustici  were  found  in  the  stafiF  of  practically  all  the  high  civil 
and  military  officials.  In  the  Notitia  these  domes ttct  are  not 
gfiven  a  place  in  the  offices  of  their  chiefs  nor  are  they  mentioned 
at  all,  probably  because,  being  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
superiors,  they  were  regarded  theoretically  as  holding  no  official 
position,  but  as  acting  in  an  entirely  personal  relation  to  the  offi- 
cial who  employed  them.^  However,  by  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I 
the  donustici  had  attained  an  official  status,  and  subsequently 
considerable  legislation  was  required  to  regulate  their  position 
and  powers;  and  their  failure  to  appear  in  the  Notitia  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cancellarius  or  some  other  member  of  the 
officia  filled  the  position  of  domesticus? 

The  first  mention  of  the  domesticus  of  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  is  for  the  year  374,'  when  he  appears  as  the  confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  Master.  In  the  Orient,  we  can  trace  this 
official  well  into  the  seventh  century,^  now  with  the  Greek  title 
So/teaTt#co9  ToC  /layiarpov.  This  Domesticus  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  on  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  Bury® 
plausibly  infers  that  the  Scholarians  went  along  under  his  com- 
mand, while  the  Master  remained  in  Constantinople.  Conse- 
quently, when  we  find  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  Scholarians 
were  under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  the  So/teorucos  r<ov 
(Txo^p,^  who  was  not  a  subordinate  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
the  natural  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  when  the  latter  lost 
control  of  the  palace  guard  this  command  was  transferred  to 
his  domesticus,  who  received  a  corresponding  elevation  in  rank.^ 

XIII.   Characteristics  of  the  Mastership 

Our  examination  of  the  various  spheres  of  competence  which 
went  to  make  up  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  reveals  the  power 
and  influence  of  that  office,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  clear  the 
difficulty  of  comparing  it  with  any  administrative  office  in  other 
states,  ancient  or  modem.  The  view  of  Lydus,®  who,  looking  at 
the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  commander  of  the  palace 
guards,  saw  in  him  a  revival  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  the 

^  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  5,  p.  1296.       '  Seeck,  op,  cU.,  pp.  1296-7. 

*  Ammianus,  30,  2,  lo-i  i .  *  624  a.d.,  Ckronicon  PaschaU,  724  Bonn. 

'  Imperial  Admtnistratum,  p.  50.  *  Theophanes,  684  (767  a.d.). 

'  Bury  suggests  (pp,  cit,,  p.  50)  that  the  Domesticus  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
adiutor  of  the  Master.  Originally  these  two  positions  were  quite  distinct,  but  later  vl  >& 
possible  that  they  were  filled  by  the  same  individual.  ^  De  Mag  .^i^  av 
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early  regal  period  of  Rome,  is  pure  fantasy;  and  the  difficulty 
which  modem  writers  find  in  choosing  a  title  to  translate  that  of 
the  Master  is  further  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  position. 

A  few  of  these  attempts  at  correlation  may  be  mentioned. 
Hodgkin '  thinks  that  a  combination  of  the  offices  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  of  Great  Britain,  united  with  that  of  a  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Sovereign,  would  correspond  closely  with  the 
functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Serrigny  *  views  him  as  a 
ministre  de  la  police  generaUy  acting  as  a  g^ard  over  the  other 
ministers.  Again,  Bouch^-Leclercq '  translates  Master  of  the  Of- 
fices hy prevbt  de palais^  and  Schiller*  uses  a  corresponding  term, 
Oberhofmarschall,  which,  in  turn,  is  not  very  difiFerent  from  Mad- 
vig's  Reichshofmeister.* 

Although  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  definitely  es- 
tablished cursus  konorum  necessarily  preceding  the  holding  of 
the  Mastership  of  the  Offices,  still  from  the  official  careers  of  some 
of  the  Masters  known  to  us,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
examples,  one  can  infer  the  general  nature  of  the  official  training 
which  was  a  prelude  to  the  appointment.  Naturally  this  was  of  a 
civil  and  not  of  a  military  character,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  list  of  offices  filled  by  the  two  Masters  whose  careers  are  most 
fully  known.  Flavins  Eugenius,  Master  in  346,  and  Cassiodorus, 
Master  between  523  and  527.  Prior  to  his  Mastership,  Eugenius, 
as  an  inscription*  shows,  had  been  employed  in  the  various 
subordinate  offices  about  the  palace ;  Cassiodorus  held  in  succes- 
sion the  following  posts:  Conciliarius  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect, 
Quaestor,  Corrector  of  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  Consul  Ordinarius, 
Master  of  the  Offices,  and  Pretorian  Prefect.^ 

In  the  fourth  century  Masters  of  the  Offices  were  often  chosen 
among  those  who  had  filled  secretaryships  and  clerkships,  even  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  other  officials.  Thus  Anatolius®  was  pro- 
moted   from    the  Secretaryship  of  the  Petitions,  Felix,*   Leo,^* 

>  Italy  and  fur  Invader Sy  Vol.  I,  2,  p.  6io.  ^Droii  public  romoiHy  p.  87. 

'  Manuel  des  Institutions  romatnis^  p.  165. 

^  Geschichte  der  romiscken  Kaiserzeit,  Vol.  2,  p.  1 01. 

*  Verfassung des  romiuhen  Staates^  vol.  I,  i,  p.  587. 

*Dessae,  Inscription's  StUctaCy  1244;   FL(avio)  Eugenio,  v(iro)   c(laris8iino),  EX 

PKAKFECTO  PRAETORIO,  CONSUU  ORDINARIO  DESIGNATO,  MAGISTRO  OPPICIORUM  OMNIUM, 
COMITI  DOMESTICO  ORDINIS  PRIMI  OMNIBUSQUE  PALATINIS  DIGNTTATIBUS  FUNCTO,  etC. 

^  Monumenta  Germaniac  Historicay  Auctores  Antiquissimiy  vol.  XII,  pp.  x-xi. 

*  Ammianus,  20,  9,  8  (560),  Ubellis  respondens.  *  Ammianus,  ao,  9,  5  (360). 
^Ammanus,  28,  i,  12  (368). 
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Syagrius^  and  Johannes'  from  notarii;  and  Remigius^  from  a 
clerkship  in  the  office  of  a  magister  militum. 

At  this  time  the  Mastership  might  be  a  step  to  a  provincial 
governorship  of  the  highest  rank,  as  in  the  case  of  Ampelius,*  who 
was  advanced  from  it  to  become  Proconsul  of  Asia,  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  Pretorian  Prefect.  Later,  however,  probably  from  the 
time  that  the  comites  consislortani  were  given  equal  rank  with  the 
proconsuls,*  any  such  appointments  preceded  the  Mastership,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Cassiodorus. 

Frequently  Masters  were  promoted  from  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, as  in  the  case  of  Hadrianus,^  Macedonius,^  and  Palladius,^ 
who  had  been  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  before  being  made 
Masters  of  the  Offices.  It  is  also  true  that  the  reverse  order  was 
sometimes  followed,  and  that  ex-Masters  were  made  Counts  of  the 
Sacred  Largesses,'  but  this  was  not  at  all  usual  and  doubtless 
ceased  as  the  mastership  became  increasingly  important. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Consulate  usually  fol- 
lowed the  Mastership,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
instances :  Eugenius,  Master  in  346,  and  then  consul  ordinarius 
designaius ;  ^^  Rufinus,  Master  in  390,  and  Consul  in  392 ; " 
Nomus,  Master  in  443-4,  Consul  in  445 ;  '*  Opilio,  Master  in 
449-50,  Consul  in  453;^*  and  Vincomalus,  Master  and  consul 
designatus  in  452."  But  even  at  this  time  the  Consulship  some- 
times preceded  the  Mastership,^*  and  in  the  following  century  it 
was,  as  a  rule,  held  first,  as  for  example,  by  Cassiodorus^*  and 
Hermogenes." 

^  Amniianus,  28, 2, 5 ;  9 :  Cod.  Theod.  1, 1 5, 10  (379) .     *  Zosimus,  5,  40 ;  Sozomenos,  9, 8. 
^  Rationalis  adparitoris  armor um  ntagistri,  AmmUnus,  15,  5,  36;  27,  6,  36;  27,  9,  2 
(368) .  ^  Ammianus,  28,  4,  3  (before  369) . 

^  CodiX  Theodosianusy  VI,  12,  i  (399). 

*  Cod£X  Thtodosianusy  V,  14,  35  ;  VI,  26,  1 1 . 

^  Codex  Theodosianusy  XI,  30,  39 ;  Severus,  Sacra  Hutoria,  2,  48. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  IV,  13,  8,  9;  X,  24,  3. 

*So  Felix  under  Julian,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus,  20,  9,  5  ;  23,  i,  5. 

*^  Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Selectaey  1244 ;  see  above. 

"  Codex  Theodosianus,  X,  22,  3 ;  I,  29,  7  and  8 ;  cf.  Seeck,  Geschkhte  des  Untergangs 
der  aniiken  WeU^  vol.  5,  p.  268. 

^'  CodexJustintanuSj  I,  31,  4  ;  Novellae  Theodosu\  24,  25. 

*•  Noveliae  Valentinianij  28,  30.  "  Mansi,  vol.  7,  p.  497 ;  505. 

^  An  example  is  that  of  Valerius,  magister  and  ex  consule  ordinarius ;  Codex  Theo- 
dosianusy  VII,  8,  16  (435).  ^*  See  above,  p.  106. 

>^  Master  and  ex-Consul  in  535,  Novellae  Justinianiy  2.    However,  if  this  is  the  same 
Hermogenes  who  was  Master  in  533  (Codex  Jusltnianusy  V,  17,  11),  he  wva."^  \\aN^\^wv 
Consul  and  Master  at  the  same  time. 
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As  the  Quaestorship  and  the  Mastership  were  offices  of  prac- 
tically equal  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  Roman  officials,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  one  was  not  a  preliminary  step  to  holding  the  other. 
In  the  sixth  century,  indeed,  these  two  offices  were  at  times 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
cases  of  Trebonian  ^  and  Anastasius.*  However,  at  the  same 
epoch,  in  the  Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy,  Eugenes'  and  Cassiodorus* 
both  held  the  Quaestorship  before  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices. 

Once  the  Mastership  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  power  that  it  eventually  wielded,  it  tended  to 
become  the  regular  prelude  to  a  Prefecture;  promotions  were 
made  directly  from  the  former  to  the  latter  office  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  So  it  was  with  Florentius,* 
Siburius,^  Syagrius,^  Hadrianus,^  Anthemius,*  and  Cassiodorus,^^ 
Pretorian  Prefects,  and  Theodotus^^  and  Aemilianus,^^  Urban 
Prefects.  With  Eugenius^*  and  Rufinus,"  the  Consulate  inter- 
vened between  Mastership  and  Prefecture. 

As  a  rule,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  a  Master  of  the 
Offices  had  had  a  considerable  official  experience  previous  to 
attaining  this  position,  and  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
still  higher  office.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases 
no  strict  rules  for  promotion  were  observed,  and  influence  and 
ability  had  much  to  do  with  obtaining  the  Mastership.  So  when 
Cassiodorus'  boasted  that  he  had  obtained  his  position  by  merit 
and  not  through  the  influence  of  wealth,  he  implied  that  the 
opposite  sometimes  occurred.  And  we  know  that  Petrus,  a 
lawyer  of  Constantinople,  without  official  position,  was  rewarded 

1  NoveUae  Justintani,  23  (536).  Trebonian's  career  is  instructive.  He  was  an 
illusiris  with  the  rank  of  a  Master  in  active  service  in  528  {Codex  Jttstinianusy  de  novo 
codicey  i)  ;  in  530  he  was  Quaestor  {id.,  I,  17,  i)  ;  in  533  he  was  Master  and  ex-Quaestor 
{id.,  \y  17,  2/r.) ;  finally,  in  536,  he  held  both  Mastership  and  Quaestorship  {ATovellae 
Justiniani,  23).  *  Corippus,  Panegyr.  Pr.,  30  (565). 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  i,  12  and  13.  *  See  p.  106. 
^  Ammianus,  20,  2,  2  (360). 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  XI,  31,  7;  cf.  Monumenta  Gerfnaniae  Historica,  vol.  VI, 
auctores  antiquissimiy  p.  cxxxi. 

^  Codex  Theotiosianus,  I,  15,  10;  XI,  30,  38  (380). 

*  Co€Ux  TheodosianuSy  VI^  27,  11 ;  II,  8,  24  (400). 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  X VI,  4,  4 ;  VII,  10,  i  (405). 
**  Cassiodorus,  Varitu^  9,  24,  25  (533). 

"  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VII,  i.  14;  VI.  28,  5  (395). 

*'  Coeiex  TheodosianuSy  I»  9»  3 ;  XV.  i,  44  (406).  "  Dessau,  op.  cit.y  1244. 

-"  Ci?dejr  r/i^odasiaHttSy  I,  29,  7 ;  VIII,  6,  2 ;  sec  above.  "  Variae.  9,  24. 
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by  Justinian  with  this  office,  in  recognition  of  his  astuteness  dis- 
played on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Italy/ 

The  Mastership,  like  the  Quaestorship,  was,  strictly  speaking, 
an  annual  charge,^  but  apparently  there  was  no  limit  placed  upon 
the  number  of  times  that  it  could  be  held  by  the  same  person.' 

^  Procopiiis,  Di  beUo  Goth.,  i,  3,  6-8 ;  2,  22 :  Historia  Arcana,  16. 

*  Ldcrevain,  Le  Sinat  Romain,  P*  67 ;   cf.  Appendix  B. 

'  Hadrianus  was  Master  from  397  to  399  {^Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  26,  11 ;  27,  11); 
Helio  was  Master  from  414  {Codex  Theodosianus,  XIII,  3,  17}  to  427  {Cod.  Theod,,  XIII, 
3,  18),  and,  notably,  Peter  the  Patridan  was  Master  from  539  to  565  (Procopius,  Historia 
ArcanajQ.  16;  De  BeUo  Gotkico,  4, 11 ;  NovelUu  Justiniani^  123 ;  137).    See  Appendix  B. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TITLES,   HONORS,  AND   PRIVILEGES  OF  THE   MASTER  OF 

THE  OFFICES 

I.  The  Roman  Period 

We  have  seen  how,  during  the  first  three  centuries  following 
its  establishment,  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  gradually  in- 
creased in  influence  and  dignity,  with  the  result  that  it  succes- 
sively entitled  its  holders  to  higher  and  more  exclusive  titles  of 
rank,  until  they  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  rank  in 
the  Later  Empire,  from  the  Perfectissimate  to  the  Gloriosissimate. 
And  we  have  found  that,  during  the  first  two  of  these  centuries, 
the  Masters  of  the  Offices  received  the  distinction  of  the  comitiva, 
which  in  the  highest  of  its  three  grades  had  become  attached  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  other  imperial  dignities.  In  a  preceding  chapter  ^ 
we  traced  the  different  stages  in  the  elevation  of  the  Mastership 
through  the  various  grades  of  rank,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
review  the  same  facts  again  here ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  a  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  and  honors  that  at  various  times  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Masters,  to  append  lists  of  the  known  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  several  titles  pertaining  to  these  classes,  which 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  already  presented.  The 
same  plan  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  comiiiva,  the  connec- 
tion of  which  with  the  Mastership  has  been  amply  discussed.^ 

The  incumbents  of  the  magisterial  dignity,  tot  titulis  claram, 
tot  insignibus  opulentam?  enjoyed  the  right  to  use  the  title  and 
insignia  of  the  special  order  of  rank  to  which  their  office  at  any 
time  gave  admission.  Likewise  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
numerous  privileges  and  exemptions  to  which  the  members  of 
these  orders  were  entitled. 

The  emblems  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  insignia  viri  il- 
lustris  magistri  officiorum^  which  appear  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
turn*  and  which  may  be  called  the  Master's  official  seal,  were 

1  Chapter  III,  pp.  44-47-  "  Pp-  29i  3i»  44- 

*  Cassiodorus,  yariae,  6»  6,  8.  *  Or.  XI,  occ.  IX. 

no 
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inscribed  on  the  codicils  containing  his  appointment,^  which  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  Cassiodorus's  formula  magisteriae 
dignitatis.  These  emblems  consist  of  the  following  parts  arranged 
within  a  square  border.  At  the  top,  a  draped  table,  upon  which 
is  depicted  a  liber  tnatulatorum,  adorned  with  the  portrait  {imago) 
of  the  Emperor  or  Emperors.  Below  is  the  word  fabricae, 
underneath  which  are  grouped  seven  ^  round  shields ;  alongside  of 
and  beneath  these  were  various  tj'pes  of  oflfensive  and  defensive 
weapons  and  armor.  The  legend  fabricae  and  the  weapons 
have  obvious  reference  to  the  Master's  control  of  the  arsenals, 
while  the  seven  shields  with  their  varied  blazonry  represent  the 
seven  scholae  of  the  palace  guards. 

Along  with  the  codicils  there  was  given  to  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  an  official  guide  or  set  of  instructions  (mandata)  issued  by 
the  Emperor  to  guide  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  his 
office.  This  constituted  the  liber  mandatorum  represented  in  the 
Master's  insignia.' 

For  the  issuance  of  his  diploma  of  appointment  and  his 
mandata^  in  all  probability  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  like  other 
officials,^  had  to  make  a  donation  {consuetudo^  sportula),  at  first 
voluntary,  but  later  obligatory,  and  of  a  definite  amount,  to  the 
clerks  of  the  bureau  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  such  documents. 
In  the  case  of  the  Master,  the  recipients  of  these  gratuities  were 
probably  the  charlularii  sacri  cubiculi,  the  primicerius  nota- 
riorum^  his  adiutor  and  his  laterculenses.^  Further,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  an  appointment  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bene- 
ficiary to  express  his  gratitude  by  suitable  gifts  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.^ 

We  have  no  information  regarding  any  special  robes  of  office 

^  Cf.  Boddng,  t/ber  die  Notitia  Dignitatum  utriusque  imperii^  p.  97.  Justinian 
translated  insignia  by  avfiftoXa  or  iropcun;/iaTa  r^  ^X7^  ^  ^^^  Hokovfuvow  «roi&xcAAM9. 

'  The  AMitia  Dignitatum  or,  has  only  six  shields,  but  one  is  obviously  lacking ;  cf. 
Bocking,  Notitia  Dignitatum^  vol.  I,  p.  234.  Further  differences  between  the  oriental  and 
occidental  insignia  are  that  the  former  has  the  imago  of  one  Emperor  only,  while  the  latter 
has  the  imagines  of  two,  and  that  the  weapons  depicted  in  each  are  not  of  the  same  types, 
Tkxx  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

'  Karlowa,  Rdmische  Rechtsgeschichtey  vol.  I,  p.  869;  cf.  NoveiUu  Justinianiy  17  pr.; 
24,  6  (referring  to  the  appointment  of  provincial  indices)  :  non  solum  eis  praebere  magis- 
trains  insignia  in  his  qui  vocantur  codiciUi^  sed  etiam  inscribere  modum  secundum  quem 
regant  administrationem,  quae  ante  nos  legislatores  mandata  principis  appeilabant. 

*  Codex Justinianusy  I,  27,  i,  19;  2,  36;  Novellae Justiniani^  8,  notitia;  iJ^fin, 

'  Bocking,  C/ber  die  Notitia  Dignitatum^  p.  97 ;  Karlowa,  Romische  RechtsgeschichJtty 
vol.  I,  p.  869.  *  Karlowa,  op,  cit.^  p.  %70\  ^i6<^v[i^^  o^>  cit. 
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which  the  Master  wore  during  this  period.  Still  we  know  that 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  procession  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on  January  i,  639  a.d.,  a  function  de- 
scribed in  the  De  Caerimoniis^  the  Master  Eustathius  and  four 
patricians  wore  the  toga^  which,  from  being  the  characteristic 
dress  of  Roman  citizens,  had  evidently  become  the  robe  of  state 
of  certain  high  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  Eastern  court.  In 
any  case  an  essential  part  of  the  Master's  official  regalia  was  the 
cingulutn. 

The  conferment  of  the  cingulum,  or  belt  of  office,  was  of 
greater  significance  in  promotions  to  the  Mastership,  as  to  other 
official  posts,  than  the  granting  of  the  codicils.  The  cingulum 
had  originally  been  the  symbol  of  military  service,  but  under  the 
Later  Empire  it  denoted  employment  in  the  civil  administration 
as  well.  The  conferment  of  this  cingulum  was  so  essential  a 
feature  in  the  investiture  of  such  officials,  and  its  use  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  tenure  of  office,  that  eventually  cingulum 
came  to  be  employed  in  official  language  as  synonymous  with 
magistratus  or  i'Pxn? 

From  441  A.D.,'  and  probably  from  the  time  the  Master's 
office  admitted  its  occupant  to  the  class  of  the  illustres,  it  was  the 
custom  to  elevate  a  deserving  official  to  the  Illustrissimate  by  the 
conferment  of  an  honorary  Mastership,  which  did  not  involve  the 
performance  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  that  position.  This 
honorary  Mastership,  again,  might  be  conferred  in  two  grades, 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  the  right  to  wear  the  cingulum, 
or  the  lack  of  it. 

In  consequence,  all  the  illustres  who  had  the  title  of  Master 
of  the  Offices  were  not  of  the  same  rank.  The  highest  was  the 
Master  pro  tempore  in  office.  He  was  classed  with  the  illustres 
in  actu  positi,  or  cuiministratores,  officials  like  himself  in  active 
service.  Next  in  order  came  those  who  had  gone  into  retirement 
after  having  held  the  Mastership.  Such  were  called  illustres 
honoratu 

Then  came  those  who  had  been  awarded  both  the  cingulum 
and  the  codicils  of  the  Mastership  without  being  called  upon  to 
undertake  its  burdens.  Such  appointments  were  really  retirements, 
with  the  rank  of  the  office  that  the  recipient  might  have   next 

^  Di  Ca€r,y  2,  28.  '  Ahvelloi  JustiniaHiy  24,  2 ;  etc. 

'  Codix JusHnianuSy  XII,  8,  2. 
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attained  if  he  had  remained  in  active  service.  The  Mastership 
was  thus  awarded  to  primicerii  of  the  tribuni  notarii^  but  with 
the  special  provision  that  they  should  rank  as  if  they  had  actually 
held  the  Mastership;  that  is,  as  honorati.  Usually,  however, 
Masters  of  this  type  belonged  to  the  illustres  vacantesy  who 
might,  if  called  upon  subsequently  to  undertake  the  active 
administration  of  the  Mastership,  be  classed  among  the  adminis- 
tratores. 

Finally,  there  were  Masters  who  received  the  codicils  without 
the  cingulum.  These  too  were  on  the  retired  list,  and  belonged 
to  the  class  of  illustres  honorarti.  In  each  of  the  last  two  classes 
a  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  had  received  the 
insignia,  or  diploma,  of  their  rank  at  the  hand  of  the  Emperor, 
and  those  to  whom  these  emblems  had  been  merely  despatched. 
The  former  in  each  case  were  ranked  above  the  latter.  Within 
each  of  these  classes  of  illustres  the  Masters  ranked  according  to 
the  position  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Masters  in  actu  positi 
took  among  the  high  officials  of  the  Empire.  Those  who  were  in 
active  service  took  precedence  over  all  honorati,  and  these  in  turn 
over  all  vacantes  and  honorarii.  However,  illustres  vacantes  with 
the  title  of  Master  did  not  take  rank  above  all  honorarii,  but  only 
above  such  as  had  attained  the  same  or  a  lower  dignity.  Among 
Masters  of  the  same  class  the  seniority  was  decided  according  to 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.' 

The  Masters  of  the  Offices  as  clarissimi,  spectabiles,  or  illus- 
tres were  members  of  the  senatorial  order,*  and  enjoyed  all  the 
special  privileges  and  exemptions  which  were  accorded  to  sena- 
tors as  a  body,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  these  classes  of  rank. 
The  most  important  of  such  advantages  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Masters  in  connection  with  the  Illustrissimate.  These  included 
freedom  from  certain  obligations  to  the  fiscus;  exemption  from 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  recruits  and  horses  to  the  army,  of 
performing  curial  munera  in  provincial  towns,  and  of  furnishing 
the  regular  hospitium  to  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  also  the  right 

*  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  7,  2,  5  (Zeno)  :  Hoc  etiam  adiciendoy  ut  primicerius  post 
tUposUam  publicam  numerorum  solluitudinem^  ac  si  ipsam  gessisset  administratiofiem^ 
cuius  consequitur  dignitatem^  magistri  officiarum  pro  antiqua  cofisuetudine  infulas 
sartiaturj  omnibus  vacantibus  quamvis  tempore  praecedentibus  praeponendus. 

'  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  8,  2.  Cf.  Jullian  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  3,  pp.  386  f.; 
Karlowa,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  870  f. 

'  L^crevain  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  4,  p.  1197,  s.  v.  senatu^. 
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to  pass  on  their  titles  and  privileges  to  their  wives  and  children, 
as  well  as  an  exceptional  position  before  the  law  both  in  the 
matter  of  the  courts  before  which  they  could  be  summoned  and 
in  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  subject.  Furthermore,  when 
the  clarissimi  and  the  spectabiles  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
residing  at  the  capital,  active  membership  in  the  senate  was 
practically  confined  to  the  illustres}  In  regard  to  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  quarters  to  troops,  we  are  told  specifically  that  the 
Masters  of  the  Offices,  and  the  Quaestors,  were  allowed  to  have 
one  residence  and  the  half  of  another  immune  from  this  burden 
during  their  lifetime,  and  that  their  heirs  could  claim  exemption 
for  one  house.* 

In  addition  to  the  title  of  his  office  and  that  of  his  order  of 
rank,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  received  many  other  honorable 
and  complimentary  appellations.  Conspicuous  among  these  was 
the  term  frater  amaniisstme,  used  as  a  form  of  address  to  their 
Masters  by  the  Western  Emperors  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.*  Along  with  other  notables  in  the  fifth  and  early  sixth 
centuries,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  sometimes  accorded  the 
titles  of  excellentissimus^^  vir  excelsus^  and  sublimissimus^  which 
did  not  denote  any  definite  rank  but  were  attributed  to  high  offi- 
cials in  general.  Again,  titles  suitable  to  the  Master  himself 
were  used  with  reference  to  his  office,  as  in  the  phrase  illustris 
summitas  magistri^  or  to  the  place  where  his  authority  was 
exercised,  as  in  the  application  of  sublimis  to  his  indicium? 

Furthermore,  in  official  communications  from  the  Emperor, 
the  Masters  were  entitled  to  a  series  of  substantive  forms  of 
address,  which  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  used  towards 
other  officials  of  the  rank  of  illustres}  These  forms  are  arranged 
below  in  alphabetical  order. 

^  Jullian  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  3,  pp.  387  f.,  s.  v.  illustres, 

'  Codex Jiistinianus,  XII,  40, 10  (ValentiDian  and  Mardan)  :  Aiagistri  vera  officiorum 

vel  quaestores  unam  semis  domum  suam  quoad  vixerint  kabeant  hospitium  ouere  Uberiam : 

heredes  vero  eorum  praedicti  unam  ab  hospiiUms  iure  defendant. 

^ Flegeti  f  {rater)  a{mantissime\  Novellae  TTteodosii,  21  (441)  ;  Nomus,  id.  24  (443) , 

25  (444)  ;  Opilio,  Novellae  Valentiniani,  28  (449),  30  (450). 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  16,  4  (Zeno)  ;  I,  31,  5  (527). 

*  Codex  JustinianuSf  I,  17,  2  (533). 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  VII,  62,  38  (529). 
^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  10.  4  (425). 

*  Codex  JustinianuSj  XII,  59,  9. 

*  Cf.  Karlowa,  Rihmsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  I,  p.  871 ;   Koch,  Bynantinische  Be- 
oAvArfg/^^/,  p.  J 24;  //arvard  Studies  in  Classical  PMiMogyj  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  139  f. 
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I.  Amplitndo,  "  Your  Greatness  '* 

AmpHtudo  tua  appears  twice  in  constitutions  of  the  fifth  century. 

Novelkte  VaUntiniani^  30  (year  450). 
Codex  JusHfdanus^  XII,  25,  4  (474). 

2.  Anctoritat,  ''  Your  Worthiness  ** 

lUustris  auctoritas  tua  is  used  with  considerable  frequency,  especially  in  the 
West,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centiuy.  The  Greek  form, 
1)  vrtpXafMrpardnj  ml  fijcyaXo^vifi  avO€rrva.  en;  {illustrissima  et  magnifica  auctoritas 
tua)  appears  in  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.^ 

Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  27,  23  (year  430). 
Novellae  Theodosii^  24  (443)  ;  25  (444). 
NoveUae  Valentimam,  28  (449) ;  30  (450). 

3.   CelaitDdo,  "  Your  Highness  " 

Dm  celsitudo  (^  <ni  vmpoxf)  is  employed  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  until  well  into  the  sixth. 

NoveUae  Theodosii,  21  (year  441). 

Codex /ustimanuSf  XII,  19,  12  (Leo) ;  XII,  20,  3  (id.);  XII,  29,  2  (474). 

NoveUae  Justifdatu,  85  (539). 

4.  Cnlmen,  *'  Your  Eminence  " 

Culmen  tuum  (if  <r^  inrtfioxf)  is  in  use  during  the  same  period  as  tua  celsitudo, 

NoveUcu  Theodosii,  21  (year  441),  cf.  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  3 ;  24  (443),  cf. 

Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  4. 
Codex /ustimanuSf  XII,  29,  3  (Zeno)  ;  XII,  19,  12  (Anastasius)  ;  I,  31,  5  (527). 

5.   Bminentia,  *'  Your  Eminency  " 

jEminentia  tua  appears  in  the  early  sixth  century. 

Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  19,  12  (Anastasius). 
NoveUae  Justimanit  10  ep.  (535). 

6.   Gloria,  "  Your  Glory  " 

The  Greek  equivalent  of  tua  giofia,  ^  <r^  Motorq^y  is  foimd  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  565. 
NoveUae  Justifuafdy  137  ep. 

7.   lUgiiiflceittU,  "  Your  Magnificence  " 
Magfdficentia  tua  is  used  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century. 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  1, 9,  3  (year  405)  ;  VI,  27,  17  (415). 

8.   Hagnitndo,  "  Your  Grandeur  '* 

Magmtudo  tua  occurs  throughout  the  fifth  and  early  in  the  sixth  centuries. 

NoveUae  Theodosiiy  25  (year  444). 

Codex  JusHfdanuSy  XII,  25,  4  (474)  ;  XII,  29,  3  (Zeno)  ;  XII,  19, 12  (Anastasius)  ; 

XII,  i9»  IS  (527)- 

*  Mansi,  vol.  7,  p.  500;  p.  505  (year  \$\V 
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9.   SinceritAB,  **  Your  Honor  " 
One  example  of  sinceri/as  tua  comes  from  the  fourth  century. 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,22  (year  365). 

10.   Sablimitas,  "  Your  Loftiness  " 

Sublimitas  tua  is  the  roost  common  of  these  designations  in  constitutions 
addressed  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  being  used  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centuries.  In  Greek,  like  celsitudo  and  culmetiy 
it  is  rendered  by  wrtpoxfii  which  also  translates  eminentia  and  seems  to  have  no 
preferred  Latin  equivalent.* 

Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  18  (year  416). 
Novellae  Theodosiani^  21  (441) ;  cf.  Codex  JusHtUanus^  1, 31,  3. 
Novel/ae  Valentiniafiiy  28  (449). 

Codex  JusHrUanuSy  XI,  10,  6  (Leo  and  Anthemius)  ;  XI,  10,  7  (id.) ;  XII,  5,  3 
(id.) ;  XII,  20,  3  (Leo) ;  XII,  25,  4  (474)  ;  I,  31,  5  (527);  XII,  19,  15  (527). 
Novellae  /us timaniy  2  ep.  (535);  14  ep.  (id.) 

It  remains  to  present  in  chronological  order  the  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  titles  of  the  several  orders  of  rank  to  which  the 
Mastership  of  the  Offices  at  various  times  admitted  its  holders. 
These  titles  were  comesy  vir  clarissimuSy  vir  spectabilisy  vir  magni- 
ficus  or  tnagnificentissimusy  and  vir  gloriosus  or  gloriosissimus. 

I.  Comet,  "Count" 

Dessau,  InscripHones  Latinae  Selectaey  no.  1244,  magister  officiorum  omnium  comes 

domes ticus  ordinis  primi  (year  346). 
Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  5,  8  (357);  I,  9,  i  (359)  J  IX,  38,  11  (410);  VI,  29, 

10  (412);  VI,  33,  I,  cf.  Codex  JtistinianuSy  XII,  26,  i  (416);  I,  8,  3,  cf. 

Codex  JusHnianuSy  I,  30,  2  (424);  VII,  8,  15  (430). 
Novellae  Theodosiiy  21,  cf.  Codex  JusHnianuSy  I,  31,  3  ;  XII,  29,  i  (441). 
Codex /ustinianuSy  I,  24,  4  (444). 
Mansi,  vol.  6,  p.  821  (449). 
Codex  JusHnianuSy  XII,  5,  3 ;  XII,  25,  3  (Leo  and  Anthemius) ;   XII,  19,   10 

(Leo)  ;  XII,  25,  4  (474). 

2.  Vir  CUrisslmtts,  "The  Honorable'* 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  8  (year  357) ;  I,  9,  i  (359). 

3.  Vir  SpacUMUs,  "The  Respectable" 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  35  (year  378). 

4.  Vir  ninitris,  "  The  Illustrious  " 

S)rmmachus,  RelationeSy  34,  8  v,  c,  etinlustris;  38,  4;  43,  2  (year  384-5). 

Marcellus,  De  medicamentiSy  tit.  {post  395). 

Codex  JusHnianuSy  I,  55,  8  (409). 

Codex  Hieodosianusy  VI,  29,  10  (412);  VI,  26,  17  (416);  VI,  27,  20  (427). 

^  Koch,  Byza$iHnische  Beamientitely  p.  124. 
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Novellae  Theoaosii^  6,  illustris  et  magnificus  (438). 

Codex  Justinianus,  VII,  63,  4  (440);  XII,  21,  5  (440-1);  XII,  26,  2  (443-4?); 

I,  51,  II  (444). 
Marini,  Papiriy  82,  illustris  et  magnificus  (489). 
Carpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum^  VIII,  989  (V-VI  cent.). 
Cassiodorus,  Variae^  i,  12  (507-11);  i,  13  (507-11). 
Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  50,  3  (Justinian) ;  XII,  50,  9  (id.). 
NovelUu  JusHnianiy  23  (536). 
Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  11 18  (536). 

5.  Vir  Ifagniflcus  or  ICagnificentissmas  (/uicyaAoir/Beir«crraro(),  *'  The  Magnificent" 

Mansi,  vol.  6,  p.  821  (year  449)  ;  vol.  6,  p.  564 ;  p.  940 ;  p.  993  ;  vol.  7,  p.  97, 
pp.  185  ff.,  magnificentissimus  et  gloriosissimuSy  Greek  ficyaXairpcirccrTaroc  mu 
^KSoforaro9  (451)* 

Codex /ustinianuSj  XII,  20,  4  (Leo)  ;  III,  24,  3,  2  (485-6)  ;  I,  de  novo  codice  (528). 

The  use  of  gloriosissimus  in  conjunction  with  magmficentissimus  in  451  ante- 
dates the  creation  of  the  special  class  of  the  gloriosissimi,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
4Uta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

6.  Vir  GlorloeuA  or  GloriosiMimus  (^v8o£araros),  '*  The  Glorious '' 

Mansi,  vol.  6,  pp.  564,  940,  993 ;  vol.  7,  pp.  97,  185  ff.  (year  451) ;  on  the  use 

of  gloriosissimus  at  this  date,  see  above. 
NoveUeu  Justinianiy  2  pr.  (535),  10  pr.  (id.). 
Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  817  (531). 
Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  11 18,  p.  11 19  (536). 

Novellae  JusHniani,  79,  ep.  (539) ;  82,  i  (id.) ,  85  pr.  (id.)  ;  123  pr.  (546). 
Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  le  France  {Boquei)y  vol.  IV,  p.  85  (588). 
Chronicon  Pc^chale^  year  626. 
Mansi,  vol.  11,  p.  209,  p.  217,  pp.  221  ff.  (680). 

II.   The  Byzantine  Period 

Besides  the  administrative  changes  that  mark  the  transition 
from  the  Roman  to  the  Byzantine  Period,  there  are  also  changes 
in  the  character  and  organization  of  the  court  ceremonial  which 
reflect  the  current  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Emperor.  Justinian  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  cult  of 
the  deified  Emperor,  a  revival  of  the  old  emperor  worship  dis- 
guised under  a  Christian  name ;  he  instituted,  and  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  further  elaborated,  the  ceremonial  which  accorded 
with  such  an  assertion  of  absolutism.  In  this  theory  of  state, 
justly  called  "  Caesaropapism,"  of  which  the  motto  was  "  a  single 
God,  a  single  Empire,"  the  Emperor  was  the  vicar  of  God  upon 
Earth,  the  equal  of  the  Apostles  and  the  head  of  the  Church, 
who  governed  for  Christ  and  with  Christ.^ 

^Hesseling,  Essai  sur  la  civilisation  byzaniint^  i^ory^^gi^.  \l^^. 
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As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Emperor  became  the  centre, 
not  only  of  the  political,  but  also  of  the  religious,  life  at  the  capital. 
Herein  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
court  ceremonies  of  this  epoch,  described  for  us  in  so  great  detail 
in  the  De  Caeretnoniis  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  It  was 
a  truly  "  pontifical "  life  that  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  led  in 
the  midst  of  chants,  processions,  parades,  and  rhythmic  acclama- 
tions, which,  in  the  palace  "guarded  of  God,"  constituted  the 
order  of  ceremonies  that  regulated  each  of  their  acts  and  the 
countless  changes  of  their  gorgeous  costume.^ 

In  the  performance  of  these  ritual  obligations  the  Emperor  was 
accompanied  by  the  dignitaries  and  officials  resident  in  the  capi- 
tal, marshalled  in  a  fixed  order  according  to  their  titles  of  rank. 
Their  raiment,  position,  and  actions  upon  each  public  occasion 
were  as  rigorously  prescribed  as  those  of  the  Sovereign  himself. 
Under  such  conditions  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  during  the 
Byzantine  Period  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the  Mastership 
were  chiefly  connected  with  the  part  which  those  of  this  grade 
of  dignity  played  in  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  palace. 

In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  Mastership  became  one 
of  the  dignities  bestowed  for  life  by  the  conferment  of  certain 
insignia  (at  Sta  fipafitUav  a^uu).^  On  account  of  the  high  rank 
of  the  Mastership  among  the  dignities  of  the  Empire,  holders  of 
this  title  naturally  belonged  to  the  senatorial  order  (ot  avyKktyn,- 
KoC)  in  its  wide  sense,  in  contrast  with  the  senate  as  a  small^  body 
pf  officials  actively  assisting  in  the  counsels  of  state.*  They  also 
belonged  to  the  smaller  group  of  senatorial  dignitaries  known  as 
ot  irpokkeva-ifialoLy^  those  entitled  to  appear  in  the  imperial  cortege 
on  the  occasion  of  public  processions.*  And  with  these  latter, 
they,  in  company  with  certain  other  court  officials,  formed  the 
group  of  dignitaries  known  as  the  apxovre^  tov  AavcuiKov^  The 
Masters  also  belonged  to  the  ot  vnb  KayLirdyiov,  the  wearers  of  the 

^  Diehl,  kiudes  byzantintSy  pp.  io8  ff. 

*  Philotheos,  707 :  oTrtycs  ^ira{  fitSo/uMHu  ov&ifui»9  dvatrrpi^ovToi, 

'  De  Caer.y  i,  i :  ot  S)  fidyurrpoi  lau  AvOvvaroi  mu  o2  Aotvot  ov/icXi/rucot ;  20 ;  24 ;  2,  6 : 
furh,  re  ro»y  fuiyurrptay  kojL  warpucimy  koI  rSav  Koimv  r^v  ovyfcXifrov :  Bury,  ImptricU  Ad' 
ministration^  yj  f[.  *  Philotheos,  707. 

'  Bury,  Imperial  Administraiion,  p.  23. 

*  Philotheos,  787 :  ml  ytrmou  1)  iiavoit^  dc  lu&vmK  rtnn  ipxomn  rw  AavoioxoO,  oIov 
c2«  /tayiarptns,  wpaimairav^f  dytfinrc^rous,  etc.  The  Lausiakon  was  one  of  the  edifices  of 
thepa)jice.  Bury,  op,  cit,y  p.  23. 
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kampagum^  which  included  practically  all  the  high  dignitaries 
and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  that  is,  all  entitled  to  wear 
this  particular  style  of  shoe  as  part  of  their  official  uniform.^ 
Classes  like  these,  as  may  be  readily  seen  from  their  designations, 
existed  for  ceremonial  purposes  only. 

We  have  seen  how  the  rank  gradations  of  the  illustres,  gloruh 
sisstmi,  and  the  like,  of  the  later  Roman  period  disappeared 
before  the  new  honorary  orders  of  the  Byzantine  epoch.  Hence 
we  no  longer  find  in  use  the  older  adjectival  titles  of  rank,  which 
the  Masters  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  changed  position  of 
the  Mastership  itself,  which  from  an  office  had  become  one  of  the 
honorary  orders,  would  have  prevented  their  employment  even  if 
they  had  not  fallen  into  disuse.  However,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Leo  VI,  the  Masters  were  called  ^i/Soforarot  (gloriosissimi),^  with- 
out any  special  degree  of  rank  being  thereby  indicated,  and  at  the 
same  time  Stylianos  was  addressed  as  6  ir€pt<^ai/6crraro$,  or  6  {mtp- 
^vicrraro^  fLdyurrpoSj^  phrases  in  which  the  adjectives  are  purely 
personal  compliments. 

The  De  Caeremanits  has  preserved  accounts  of  two  types  of 
ceremonies  for  the  conferment  of  the  dignity  (dfta,  t^jlti)  of  the 
Mastership.  The  earlier  of  these  dates  from  the  time  when 
there  was  only  one  Master,  and  is,  therefore,  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.*  Here  we  have  the  procedure  followed  in 
case  the  Emperor  ordered  that  a  Master  be  appointed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  procession  to  St.  Sophia.  At  the  palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Patricians  and  the  whole  senate,  the  Praepositus 
conducted  before  the  Emperor  the  Patrician  chosen  for  elevation 
to  the  Mastership.  Upon  him  the  ruler  conferred  an  embroidered 
robe  [ar^(api,ov)  and  a  belt  {fioKr&iov).  He  was  then  led  away, 
to  be  reintroduced  shortly  afterwards,  clad  in  his  new  insignia, 
and  then  placed  "at  the  head  of  the  sekreion,  above  all  the 
Patricians." 

The  latter  type  of  ceremony,**  of  a  time  when  the  Mastership 
had  become  an  order  of  rank,  was  probably  that  in  use  in  the 

*  Philotheos,  757 :  ^'Aovs  tows  viro  #eafiirayiv  Jvavras,  Sip-xp/yra^  rrj^  ovyKkifrov,  diro 
re  ftayi<rrpiav,  etc.;  759,  rtns  viro  KOfiirayiv  vrovras,  otbv  ftayorrpovs,  etc.;  cf.  769,  I. 
Cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.^  pp.  38  f.    On  the  kampiigion,  see  De  Caer.y  2,  40,  639. 

'Philotheos,  710:  1)  r^v  ivSoiordriov  itayitrrpnw  d^ca.  The  Patricians  were  called 
wtpifiXMwroi  {spectahiUs)y  id. 

*  NovelUuy  Lionis  V/y  i,  18,  etc. ;  cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.^  p.  31. 

«  Di  Caer.,  j,  46,  231-33.  ^  Dt  Coer.,  \,  AJb,  i-y^-SN  '^>'*' 
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tenth  century.  An  appointment  in  this  fashion  might  be  made 
on  any  ordinary  Sunday  {Kvpiatcrf  iraycun}),  and  then  it  took  place 
in  the  consisiortum}  There,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body 
of  senators,  arranged  according  to  their  orders  of  rank,  the  Prae- 
positus  presented  the  Patrician  selected  for  promotion,  and  the 
Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  robe  and  belt  of  his  new  rank. 
As  in  the  older  ceremony,  the  newly  appointed  Master  was  then 
led  away  by  the  Praepositus,  soon  to  reappear  wearing  his  new 
decorations,  and  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  sekretan  of 
the  Patricians.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  Master 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  palace  called  the  Indoi,  put  on  a 
purple  cloak  {jjaylov  akrfiivov)  over  his  robe  and  departed  for  his 
own  house,  as  far  as  which,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  palace,  he  was  escorted  by  the  various  grades  of 
dignitaries,  the  Foot  Guards  of  the  Domestici  and  the  Schola- 
rians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Watch,  the  Stcuraptoi,  and  the  Decani. 
If  he  lived  at  a  distance  the  dignitaries  were  excused  from  this 
exhibition  of  respect,  which,  however,  the  others  were  still  obliged 
to  manifest. 

A  similar  promotion  to  the  Mastership  might  also  occur  on 
the  occasion  of  a  festival,  as,  for  example.  Candlemas.*  Here  the 
procedure  was  practically  the  same  as  that  just  described,  except 
that  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  iitX  1^9  KaTaaTaa-ccii^,  played  the 
role  of  the  Praepositus  in  introducing  the  candidate  for  promotion. 
The  escort  to  the  Master's  house  was  also  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  ceremony.  These  promotions  might  take  place  else- 
where than  in  the  cansisiorium^  for,  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  the  reception  of  a  foreign  envoy,*  mention  is  made  of  a  tricli- 
nium  (rpucKivoi)  in  which  appointments  to  the  Mastership  were 
made.* 

In  all  of  these  ceremonies  the  essential  feature  was  the  con- 
ferment of  the  insignia  of  the  Mastership  —  the  robe  and  the  belt. 
These  insignia  were  called  jSpa/Scto,  and  hence  the  Mastership 
was  classed  among  the  al  8ta  fipafieUov  a(Cax.  Philotheos  *  gives 
the   insigne  {fipaficlov)  of  this   rank  as  follows:    a  white  tunic 

*  De  Catr.,  i,  46.  «  De  Ciur,,  i,  26.  •  Dg  Caer.,  2,  15,  573 ;  578. 

*  De  Caer.f  loc.  cU. :  6  rpacAivog,  iv  if  km  r6  KafttXawiav  tararai  mu  o2  ftAyurrpoL 
ytyvovroi. 

*  Philotheos,  710-1 1 :  xyrwv  Xevxoc  «l^  x^*^^*'^^*^^)  ""*  ^*^fU¥  xP^^^'^^^y  '^  C*^ 
^/tarivi)  KOKKivoi  iK  XWiov  rifuo>y  KtKoafJLtfiiiyfff  ^k  AcycTtu  j3aXrt&v,  im  rov  Kova-urroptov 
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embroidered  with  gold,  a  cloak  with  a  golden  border,  and  a  scarlet 
leather  belt  studded  with  precious  stones:  all  conferred  by  the 
Emperor's  hand  in  the  consistory.  The  whole  ceremony  is  evi- 
dently a  development  from  that  of  the  conferment  of  the  cingulum 
in  the  preceding  period.  However,  as  the  Mastership  is  no  longer 
an  office,  the  codicils  and  the  liber  mandatorum  do  not  now  accom- 
pany the  outward  badge  of  rank. 

In  addition  to  this,  their  regular  uniform  on  official  occasions, 
at  certain  specified  ceremonies  the  Masters  were  required  to  wear 
special  attire.  Thus  we  find  regulations  laid  down  for  their  dress 
at  the  audiences  held  at  the  daily  opening  of  the  palace  on  Sun- 
days and  on  week-days,  and  for  the  occasion  of  their  return  to 
court  after  an  absence  on  public  or  private  business.^  Probably 
at  the  functions  where  they  appeared  with  the  so-called  loroi 
(Xa>/>oi)  the  Masters  presented  their  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
These  loroi  were  golden  scarfs,  twelve  in  number,  worn  by  the 
Masters,  or,  if  there  were  fewer  than  twelve  Masters,  by  them 
and  by  a  number  of  Proconsuls  or  other  dignitaries  and  officials 
sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  twelve,  on  particularly  solemn 
occasions.  Such  occasions  were  the  procession  to  St.  Sophia,* 
Christmas,*  and  Easter.*  However,  the  loroi  might  also  be  worn 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  the  reception  of  the  envoys  of 
Amerimnes,  who  had  come  from  Tarsus  in  917  to  negotiate  for 
the  exchange  of  captives  and  the  conclusion  of  peace.* 

The  explanation  of  this  custom  of  the  wearing  of  the  loroi  is 
given  in  the  De  Caeremoniis  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  the  Easter  ceremonial,*  and  also  alluded  to  in  Philotheos.^ 
The  loroi  worn  by  the  Masters  and  the  Patricians  symbolized 
the  entombment  of  Christ ;  their  golden  decoration  suggested  the 
glory  of  his  resurrection.     Thus  arrayed,  the  Masters  and  the 

*  De  Catr.y  2,  i. 

'  De  Caer.,  i,  i,  24 :  koI  €Ur€p)(€rai  6  trpaiwotrvro^y  irpfnroptvofuvxi^  rg  raiu  rmv  fiayi- 
OTptav  Kxu  AvOvwaToiVf  ijyaw  rwv  iftopowrwv  tqv%  8<i>3cKa  xpvaoviJMvrovi  Aci>pov9> 

'  Philotheos,  742 :  fwyurrpovi  3uo,  dv^inrarovs  irarpucun;^  Grparrjyms  liy  PovXydpam 
^iXovs  $uo,  ^^^iiccaAibv9  diro  r^  rov  arpaTUDTUcdv  XjoyoBerov  raf ca>s  icai  Karwripov  Svo, 
wp6^  TO  awavoKXrfivjvai  rf  pamXu  tU  tvkov  rrj^  dTroaToAix^  8(i>Sc#ca&>9. 

*  De  Caer.^  2, 40,  637  ff. :  ro  fuv  ir€piP€p\vj<rBax  \iapovi  rais  fuiyurrpois  kxu  varpiKiovf 
hf  TJ  €&pTa4rifUf  4/Mp^  rrj^  dvatrrdtrtia^  Xpurrm  rm  9€ov  i^fjJav ;  Philotheos,  766 :  rdvi  fUv 
fiayurrpov^,  dvOwdrov^  mu  irarptxcbw,  rots  Xiapov^  "^fi^fH^a-fUvov^  fura  rStv  \pwriiMV  aimav 
Bt^paiwav  fcoi  ixavov.  Loroi,  probably  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  now  under 
ooDsideration,  were  sometimes  carried  by  other  dignitaries  and  officials ;  cf.  De  Caer.,  i, 
50;  2,  28.  »  De  Caer.j  2, 15,  574.  •  De  Cocr  .>%»  afi« 

^  Philotheos,  742,  see  above. 
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Patricians  represented  the  twelve  Apostles ;  the  Emperor,  as  far 
as  was  humanly  possible,  represented  the  Lord.  Upon  these 
occasions,  in  addition  to  the  loroi,  the  Masters  and  Patricians 
carried  staffs  (<r#c€7rata)  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  symbolize  the 
triumph  of  Christ  over  death,  and  also  what  were  popularly  called 
TcJ/Lioi  ii/€ftica^t'a9,  parchments  inscribed  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, which  they,  in  the  character  of  disciples,  bore  before  the 
Emperor.  Further,  the  wrapping  of  their  legs  in  linen  and  their 
wearing  of  golden  sandals  was  emblematic  of  the  death  and  glori- 
fication of  Christ.  All  these  insignia  were  believed  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  those  of  the  victorious  Roman  proconsul  when 
rendering  an  account  of  his  achievements  to  the  consuls  upon  his 
return  to  the  city.^ 

The  loroi,  and  the  other  vestments  that  the  Masters  wore 
with  them,  apparently  did  not  belong  to  these  dignitaries,  like 
the  insignia  of  their  order,  but  were  supplied  to  them  for  the 
particular  ceremonies.  These  articles  were  kept  in  store  in  the 
Church  of  the  Lord,'  where,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  VII,  there 
were  stored  fifteen  loroi  woven  with  gold,  an  equal  number  of 
short-sleeved  tunics  of  the  same  material  to  match,  and  twelve 
breastpieces  (OwpaKia)  to  go  with  the  loroi."  Besides  these  there 
were  twenty-five  colored  cloaks  with  tassels  and  a  golden  border,* 
to  be  worn  by  Masters,  Proconsuls,  and  Patricians. 

Upon  their  inauguration  into  their  new  order  of  rank  it  was 
customary  for  the  Masters  to  distribute  various  gratuities 
(avtnjOeuu).^  The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  ivl  1-^9  KaTaaTcurccn?, 
received  the  Ka/iurioi/,  a  sort  of  cloak,  from  the  new  Master  of  the 
Offices,  who  also  had  to  entertain  the  Praepositi  and  the  other 
Masters ;  to  all  of  them  he  made  gifts  in  the  form  of  articles  of 
apparel.  Furthermore,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  monetary 
donative  to  these  dignitaries  and  to  various  court  officers,  the 
total   of   which  was   double   that  distributed  by  a   Patrician  on 

^  Di  Caer.f  2,  40,  638-9.  *  6  vao9  roO  Kvpiou,  Di  Catr,^  2,  40 ;  fin.y  41 . 

*  De  Coir.y  2,  41 :  Aw/mm  "xpwrw^vroi  tc.  leorrofiayiicia  ypiwrvd^am.  rw  avrtav 
Xtapiov  ip.  &wpaKui  rw  avrw  kiapiay  ip.  One  is  tempted  to  see  in  the  gold  pectorals, 
published  and  described  by  Mr.  Walter  Dennison  in  vol.  XII  of  this  Series  of  Studies  (pp. 
109-117,  121-127  with  plates  I,  vi,  vu,  xii,  xiii)  an  example  of  these  ButpoKia.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at  hand,  this  identification  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  ;(Aavi  &a  ^ovi^ra  xpouft^  xpva&rapXa. 

*  Philotheos,  711 :  Bi^wn  crvn^iav  rf  r^c  Karaardatms  r&  Ko/iunv  avrov,  roSc  S^ 
wpaiwoaiToii  kcu  funyurrpoif  avFCcmaTm  irapc^tuy  abrclii  tau  h6fjuiTa  l/uuiriW .  awrfBtiav  Si 
rviir  npeuwoa-irois  kxu  ^yurrpom  mX  XoiirofrS  ri/v  tw  varpuciov  BarXify  (nmfiwiw  iropcxtt. 
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similar  occasions.^  The  drpocXtVeu,  or  officers  in  charge  of  the 
kUiarologion,  the  court  invitation  list,  were  entitled  to  receive  a 
gratuity  of  twenty-four  milaresia  from  the  newly  decorated 
Master.*  These  obligatory  presents,  distributed  among  the 
Praepositi,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  the  other  officials  who 
functioned  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Master's  inauguration,  in 
addition  to  the  older  members  of  the  same  order,  are  a  develop- 
ment of  the  consuehidines  which,  as  we  have  seen,  magistrates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Later  Roman  period  regularly  donated  to 
the  various  officials  through  whose  hands  the  documents  relative 
to  their  appointments  passed.  However,  we  have  no  mention  of 
gifts  presented  at  this  time  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Masters  themselves  were  entitled  to  a 
number  of  largesses  and  perquisites,  such  as  we  have  noted 
already  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  Master.  At  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Brumalia  in  the  month  of 
November  a  generous  purse  {anoK6fifiwv)j  part  of  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Masters,  was  distributed  by  the  rulers  among 
their  dignitaries  and  officials.  In  the  time  of  Leo  VI,*  and 
earlier,  the  donations  were  as  follows:  on  the  day  of  the  Senior 
Augustus,  twenty  pounds  of  gold;  on  the  day  of  the  Junior 
Augustus,  ten  pounds ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  Augusta,  another 
eight  pounds. 

Later,  under  Constantine  VII,  a  single  largess  of  fifty  pounds 
was  made  on  the  day  of  the  Senior  Augustus  in  the  name  of  his 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  of  the  Empress.*  The  largest  shares 
of  these  donations  were  received  by  the  Masters  individually,  and 
by  the  few  dignitaries  and  officers  who  were  classed  with  them 
for  this  occasion:^  their  portions  were  twice  as  large  as  those 
allotted  to  the  Proconsuls.*  In  addition,  at  the  same  festival, 
each  of  the  Masters  who  were  guests  at  the  imperial  table  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor's  hands  a  second  largess  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  milaresia,  and  some  silk  goods  of  a  special  make.^ 

Similarly,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  coronation  of  the  Au- 
gusti   (<rr€ifMftoi/),  and  of  their  advancement  to  Autocratores  or 

^  CC  PhUotheos,  710. 

*  PhUotheos,  787 :  ircpc  trvyrfitim  r&v  ipriMKofw .  wfiofiaXXo/iivrfi  yap  ISHrrrfi  1j 
faayurrpav,  Bl^orm  aMU  i(  licdtorov  atrrdv  iaMwa(,  k^. 

•  PhUotheos,  782 ;  Di  Ca^r.,  2,  18,  606.  *  De  Catr.^ a,  \Vtei. 
»  PhUotheos,  784.                  •  PhUotheos,  785.  "»  D«  Goer.,  1^  \%>f«n . 
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Senior  Augusti  {avroKparopia),^  largesses  were  distributed.  On 
these  occasions  the  beneficiaries  were  the  so-called  apxovre^  tov 
Aava-LaKovt  to  whom,  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  Masters 
belonged.^  Further,  whenever  the  Masters  accompanied  the  Em- 
peror on  his  journeys  from  the  capital,  they,  along  with  the  others 
of  his  retinue,  were  entitled  to  a  definite  allowance  of  wine,  supplied 
by  the  imperial  Apothecarius.^  Then,  too,  they  and  the  Patricians 
together  with  the  Praepositi  and  other  officials,  ate  at  the  imperial 
table.* 

Whenever  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Emperor  to  entertain  at 
banquets  the  prominent  officials  and  dignitaries  present  at  the 
capital,  the  order  according  to  which  these  should  be  invited  and 
seated  was  determined  by  a  guest  list,  or  Kletorologion.*^  Such  a 
guest  list  is  that  compiled  in  899  a.d.  by  Philotheos,  the  imperial 
airiklines^  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  **  the  ceremony  of  im- 
perial banquets  in  the  palace,  to  receive  guests  and  arrange  them 
in  order  of  precedence."  *  From  this  Kletorologion  we  see  that  at 
such  banquets  the  Masters  were  accorded  a  place  corresponding 
with  the  dignity  of  their  position  among  the  orders  of  rank  of  the 
Empire. 

As  a  rule,  the  Masters  were  not  included  among  those  who 
were  actually  seated  at  the  same  table  with  the  Emperor,^  but 
headed  the  list  of  the  other  guests  who  sat  at  the  general  table.^ 
However,  on  the  second  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  Brumalia,  in 
the  time  of  Leo  VI,  Masters  who  were  relatives  of  the  Emperor 
sat  at  the  table  of  the  Senior  Augustus,  while  the  rest  were  as- 
signed to  that  of  his  colleague.*  Under  Constantine  VII  the 
Masters,  with  other  dignitaries  and  officers,  were  placed  with  the 
Emperors  at  a  table  prepared  for  about  sixteen  persons.^^ 

The  various  festivals,  the  celebration  of  which  involved  the 
entertainment  of  the  Masters  and  other  official  guests  at  the 
palace,  are  enumerated  in  the  Kletorologion."  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  Christmas,  Candlemas,  Easter,  and  the 
Brumalia. 

It  was  a  privilege  as  well  as  an  obligation  for  all  the  Masters, 
like  those  enjoying  other  similar  titles  of  honor,  when  in  Constan- 

1  Cf.  Reiske,  Ad  De  Caer,,  2,  33.  *  Philotheos,  787. 
'  xcpc  ro^cttfv,  364,  484-5.             *  «^i  ra^iiyv,  472.  ^  De  Caer.^  2,  18,  603. 

•  Bury,  Imperial  Administration^  p.  1 1 .  '  Philotheos,  727-8. 
•Philotheos,  730.                         ^ De  Caer^  2,  18,  604.  ^^ De  Caer.f  2,  18,  603. 

"PhUotheos,  741-754;  782 :  cf.  De  Caer.,  2,  x8,  602  ff. 
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tinople  to  appear  in  the  insignia  of  their  rank  at  all  the  public 
ceremonies  in  which  the  Emperor  and  his  retinue  participated. 
These  ceremonies  included  coronations  and  anniversaries  of  the 
Emperors,  promotions  of  ministers,  officers,  and  dignitaries,  and 
festivals  and  processions  in  commemoration  of  various  events  of 
religious  or  political  importance.  The  list  of  these  functions,  with 
the  order  of  ceremonial  at  each,  is  given  in  the  De  Caeremoniis 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
fer briefly  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Masters  on  such  occasions. 

When  the  dignitaries  of  the  court  were  arranged  in  order  of 
precedence,  the  Masters  regularly  formed  the  first  rank  or  velum 
(617X01^  (k)^  as  they  were  the  holders  of  the  highest  title  of  honor 
enjoyed  by  several  persons  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  might  happen  that  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  higher  titles 
participated  in  the  procession  of  dignitaries.  In  that  case  he 
formed  the  first  velunty  as  did  the  Curopalates  at  the  elevation  of  a 
Nobilissimus,  while  the  Masters  made  up  the  second.^  Again,  it 
was  at  times  convenient  to  arrange  the  cortege  in  larger  groups, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Masters  were  united  with  those  of  in- 
ferior rank  in  one  velum? 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  several  grades 
of  dignity,  such  as  the  Mastership,  the  Proconsulship,  and  the 
like,  was  that  the  distinctions  in  rank  thus  created  should  not 
be  confined  to  men  alone  but  should  be  extended  also  to  the 
wives  of  those  who  attained  the  respective  titles.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  wives  of  officials  and  dignitaries  ranked  in  various 
groups  corresponding  to  the  grades  that  their  husbands  had  at- 
tained, and  receiving  titles  derived  from  those  conferred  upon  the 
men.  In  this  way  arose  the  titles  of  ikayUrrpura'ai^  Trarpiic&at,  and 
other  derivatives  of  the  same  character.  The  bearers  of  these 
titles  were  in  a  different  position  from  the  7rar/>i#ciat  {onrraC  who 
had  this  dignity  conferred  upon  them  directly,  whereas  the  former 
depended  for  their  position  upon  the  rank  of  their  husbands. 

When  the  Empress  participated  in  any  of  the  public  functions 
and  was  attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  these  latter  were 
arranged  in  ranks  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Emperor's  cor- 
tege.    The  first  velum  was  made  up  of  the  narpuciai  ^(oaraC,  while 

^  De  Caer,f  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  etc 

^De  Catr.,  I,  44 :  Prj\o¥  a^  KovpovoAan;!' ;  PrjXo¥  fi^  /layurrpovc. 

*  De  Caer.,  1,9,  66. 
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the  Magistrissai  formed  the  second.^  The  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,*  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  Emperor,'  and  certain  irregular  occurrences,  such  as  the 
reception  of  Elga,  Princess  of  Russia,^  were  functions  at  which 
the  ladies  of  the  court  formally  participated,  forming  a  sekreton^ 
graded  like  that  of  the  officials  and  dignitaries. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ladies  who  owed  the  rank  which 
they  held  to  the  position  of  their  hjisbands,  lost  their  honorary 
title  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  although  they  still  continued 
to  have  an  honorable  recognition  at  court ;  upon  official  occasions 
they  were  placed  after  all  those  whose  husbands  were  of  senatorial 
rank.* 

^  De  Caer.y  l,  9,  67,  fi^Xa¥  a ,  varpuccac  {oKrraf :  fiifKov  jS*,  ftayurrpumi, 

*De  CoiT.f  I,  9.  *Dg  Caer.j  2,  21,  216.  ^Dg  Ca^r.,  2,  15,  596. 

*De  Caer.y  2,  21. 
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APPENDIX   A 

REFERENCES  TO   THE  TITLE  MAGISTER  IN   INSCRIPTIONS 

AND   IN  LITERATURE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  the  references  to  the  Magistri  in  both  the  litera- 
ture and  the  inscriptions  are  here  brought  together  in  a  classified 

list. 

Magister  Populi 

Cicero,  Definihus^  3,  75  ;  De  Ugibus^  3,  9,  and  3,  10 ;  De  rtpt^Ucay  i,  63. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  FesH^  p.  198  M. 

Seneca,  Epistulae^  108,  31. 

Varro,  De  lingua  latina^  Si  82. 

Velius  Longus,  De  orthographia^  p.  2234  P. 

Magister  Equitum 

C/.Z.  I,  197  (133-118  B.C.);  198  (122  B.C.); 
p.  287,  xocvH  (after  309  B.C.) ; 

p.  288,  xxix  (after  296  b.c.)  ;  p.  448,  anno  707  (47  B.c.) ; 
p.  425  ff.  =  P,  part  I,  p.  16  ff.  {Fasti  Consulares  Capitotim) ; 
pp.  633  ff.  a  I*,  part  I,  pp.  345  ff.     Here  may  be  found  a  list  of  eponymous 
and  other  magistrates,  arranged  by  Mommsen ;  cf.  the  list  of  the  magistri 
equitum  given  by  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  AnHquitis  grecques 
etromaineSf  vol.  3,  p.  1524. 
Notitie  degR  Scavi  di  Antichitd^  1904,  p.  9  (320-319  B.C.). 

Magister  Auctionis 
Cicero,  Ad  Atticum^  i,  1,3,  and  6,  1,15;  Ad  familiares^  12,  30 ;  Pro  Quinctio, 

IS.  50- 

C./.Z,  I,  200,  V.  57  (Lex  Agraria  of  iii  B.C.). 
Digesta^  XLVI,  8,  9  (here  styled  magister  universitatis). 
Gaius,  InstitutioneSy  3»  79- 
Quintilian,  Institutiones  oratoriae^  6,  3,  51. 

Magister  Bibendi 
Apuleius,  Apologia^  98. 
Cicero,  De  Senectute^  i4»  46 :  magisteria. 
Martial,  Epigrammata,  12,  48,  15  (magistri  cenarum), 

Varro,  De  lingua  latina^  5,  122  ;  Rerum  humanarum  liber ^  XX,  apud  Nonium 
Marcellum^  142,  8. 
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Other  designations  of  the  tnagisUr  hibendi  are : 

arbiter^  Horace,  Carmina^  2,  7,  25 ; 

reXy  op,  dtj  1,4,  18,  and  Macrobius,  Saturnalia^  2,  1,3; 

modiperatory  Nonius  Marcellus,  p.  142,  8; 

strategus^  Plautus,  SHchus^  5,  4,  20. 

LUDIMAGISTRI 

Under  this  head  are  cited  references  to  magistri  ludi  and  other  magistri 
acting  as  professional  instructors  in  any  art  or  science.  Figurative  usages  of  the 
title  magister  have  not  been  included. 

(Pseudo)  Asconius,  On  Cicero^  De  divinatume,  14 :  magistri  ludi, 
Augustine,  Confessiones^  1,3,  i :  primi  magistri, 

Ausonius,  Epigrammata^  28,  i ;  magister  {philosophiae) ;   138,  i  and  3 :  magister 
{grammatiais), 
Epistolae,  4,  95  :  magister  {praeceptor), 

Gratiarum  Actio  pro  consulatu^  $§31  and  32  :  magister  {praeceptor), 
Idylliay  4,  3  and  26,  and  5,2:  magister  (ludi) ;  4,  87  :  magister  (praeceptor), 
Professores^  3»  ^  •  fnagister  {rhetor)  ;  8,  9 :  magister  (grammaticus). 
Praefatiunculaey  2,  29 :  magistri  (rhetores), 
Boetius,  Ars geometrica^  de  ratione  abaci:  magister  {philosophiae). 

De  institutione  musica,  i,  33  :  magister  (id.). 
Bulletin  de  la  Society  nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  1891,  p.  266:  magister 

(eloquenticU)y  Hippo  Diarrytus. 
Cicero,  De  inventione,  i,  25,  35  :  magistri  artium  liberalium, 
De  oratore,  3,  23,  86  :  magister  (armorum.) 
De  senectute,  5»  *3  •  tnagistri  (eloquenticu), 

9,  29,  magistri  bonarum  artium, 
De  Senectute  Philippicae,  2,  17,  43  :  magister  (ludi). 
Codex  Theodosianusy  XHI,  3,  5  (362  a.d.)  =  Codex  Justinianus^  X,  53,  7 :  magistri 

studiorum. 
Columella,  De  re  rustica,  i,/r.,  3,  magister  (pladtae disciplinae), 
4,  28,  2,  magistri  (rerum  rusticarum). 
12,  2,  magister  (chori  canentium). 
Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorum,  V,  604,  42  and  635,  54 :  magister  ludi. 

n,  126,  6  and  276,  12  ;  also  HI,  25,  21,  and  352,  4,  and  455,  31,  and  410, 

57,  and  514,  55  ;  magister  (ludi,  Sc&io'icaXos). 
in,  277,  30:  magister  (iiyfYt^nfiy  praeceptor), 
CI  J.,  II,  5 181,  1.  57,  Metallum  Vepascense  (first  century  a.d.)  :  ludi  magistri. 
Ill,  p.  831,  7,  L  66  (Edictum  Diocletiani  de  pretiis  rerum,  301  a.d.)  :  magistri 

litterarum. 
VI,  9529,  Rome :  m']agister  ludi  litt(erarii), 
VI,  9530,  Rome :  ma^gister  ludi. 
VI,  9858,  Rome  (after  425  a.d.):  magister eloquentiae, 

VI,  10,008,  10,012,  10,013,10,015,10,017,  Rome:   magister  (ludi  or  artium 
liberalium). 

VIII,  12,418,  Aquaeductus  Carthaginiensis :  magister  iuris, 

IX,  4226,  Amitemumf  mag(ister)  ludi. 
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X,  3969,  Capua,  tnagister  ludi  litterarii, 
X,  8387,  Fnisino,  tnagister  iuris. 
Digestay  L,  13,  1  :  magistri  ludi  litterarii, 

L,  5,  2,  8 :  magistri  (Judt). 
Festus,  Epitome  Pauli^  126  m  :  magistri  {doctores  artium), 
Florus,  Epitome^  4,  2,  60:  magister  (artium  liberalium). 
Aulus  Q^xMSyNoctes  Atticae^  i9>  9)  ^  •  magister  {dacendis  publice  iuvenibus). 
Historic  Augusta,  Vita  Aureliani,  30,  3  :  magister  ad  graecas  Utteras, 
Vita  Caracallae,  1,8:  magistri  (praeceptores). 
Vita  Cammodiy  1*7:  magistri  disciplinarum. 
Vita  Diadumeniy  8,  magister  {praeceptor). 
Vita  Heliogabali,  16,  4 :  magister  {praeceptor). 
Vita  Marciy  2,  2  :  magistri  ad  prima  elementa; 
2,7:  magister  {praeceptor) ; 
3,5:  magistri  {artium  liberalium) ; 
4,  9  :  magister  {pingendi)  ; 
16,  5 :  magistri  (philosophiae). 
Vita  Maximianorum  Duorum,  27,  3  :  magister  ad  primam  disciplinam. 
Vita  Tacitiy  6,  5  :  magistri  litterarii, 
Horace,  Carmina,  i,  18,  13  :  magister  {ludi)  \ 

I,  I,  14  and  SermoneSy  2,  3,  257  :  magister  {philosophiae), 
Ars  Paetica,  415  :  magister  {musieae), 
Justin,  Trogi  Pompeiy  Historiarum  Philippicarum  Epitoma^  16,  5,  13 :   magister 

{philosophiae). 
Juvenal,  Satirae,  5,  122:  magister  {ludi). 
Martial,  Epigrammata,  7,  64,  7  and  9,  68,  i,  and  10,  62,  i :  ludi  magister, 

I,  35,  2,  and  5,  56,  I  and  84,  2,  and  8,  3,   15  and  9,  29,  7  :   magister 

{ludi). 
14,  80,  I  :  magistri  {ludi)  ; 
7,  67,  8  :  magister  {palaestrae)  ; 
I,  104,  10  and  2,  75,  I :  magister  {exercitator) ; 

1,  42,  12  :  magister  {saltandi). 
Persius,  Satirae,  3,  46 :  magister  {ludi)  ; 

4,  I :  magister  {philosophiae). 
Petronius,  Satyricotty  3,  4  :  magister  eloquentiae ; 

29 :  magister  {palaestrae)  ; 

99  :  magister  bonarum  artium. 
Plautus,  Bacchides,  11.  152,  404,  439  and  566  :  magister  {praeceptor). 
Prudentius,  Peristephanon,  9,  40  :  magister  {ludi) ; 

10,  89,  822  and  13,  2  :  magister  {doetrinae  christianae). 
Quintilian,  InsHtutiorus  oratoriae,  2,  i,  13;  2,  8,  7  and  10,  3,  i :  magister  dicendi ; 

2,  1,3:  magister  declamandi; 
2,  5,  5  :  magister  eloquentiae  ; 

5,  II,  17  ;  5,  14,  32,  and  12,  6,  7  :  magister  {eloquentiae)  \ 
I,  2,  II  and  2,  4,  8:  magister  {praeceptor)  ; 

2»  ^7»  33  •  magister  {armorum) ; 
12, 1,  36  :  magister  {sapientiiu) \ 
10,  2,  6 :  magister  {cuiusquam  ret). 
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Seneca,  Dialogic  2,  11,3:  magister  (/udi) ; 

De  bcneficiis,  5,  25,  6 :  ludi  magister, 
Suetonius,  De  grammatids^  23. 

Tacitus,  AnnaUSf  12,  8  and  14,  52  :  magister  {pra€cepitn')\ 
13,  66 :  magistri  (praeceptores) ; 
6,  20  :  magister  (artis  Chaldaeorum), 
Historiae^  4t  10  :  magister  (sapienOae), 
Terence,  Andria,  1.  54 :  magister  (frueceptor), 

Varro,  Apud  Nanium  Afarcellum,  p.  448  :  magister  (ludi  or  artium  HberaHum), 
Vegetius,  Epitoma  rei  militarise  3)/^->  ^i^d  3,  magister  armarum, 
Virgil,  AeneiSy  8,  515  :  magister  (praeceptor), 

5,  669,  and  9,  172  :  magistri  (pr<uceptares\ 
Georgica^  4,  283  :  magister  (rei  rusticae), 

Magister  Navis 

Ausonius,  Moselia,  204. 

Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorum,  II,  126,  11 ;  356,  20,  and  419,  21 ; 

IV,  363,  8  and  9  ; 

V,  114,  58. 

C,LL.  XIV,  2028,  Ostia. 

Digestay  XIV,  i,  i,  pr.,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24; 

XIV,  I,  4, 1,  3,  and  XIV,  i,  5  pr.,  i ;  also  XIV,  i,  7,  and  XIV,  2,  2  pr.,  6,  7  ; 

XIX,  2,  13,  2  ; 

XXXIX,  4,  II,  2. 
Gains,  InsHtutioneSy  4,  71. 
Horace,  Carminay  3,  6,  31. 
Juvenal,  SatircUy  4,  45  ;  12,  79. 
Livy,  Ab  Urbe  Conditay  29,  25,  7. 
Lucan,  Pharsaliay  2,  696. 
Martial,  Epigrammatay  10,  104,  16. 
Silius  Italicus,  Punicay  4,  717. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonauticay  i,  18,  and  382  ;  2,  391 ;  3,  109 :  4,  269  ;  8,  202. 
Vegetius,  Epitoma  Rei  Militarisy  4,  43. 
Virgil,  AeneiSy  i,  115  ;  5,  176,  224,  and  867  ;  6,  353. 

Magister  Operum 

Columella,  De  re  rustieay  1,8,  17  and  18  ;  i,  9,  i  and  2. 

Styled  magistri  singulorum  officiorumy  i,  8,  11,  and  11,  i,  27. 

Magister  Pecoris 

Ausonius,  Epigrammatay  58,  5. 

Cicero,  In  Verremy  5,  7. 

Columella,  De  re  rustieuy  7,  6,  9. 

Livy,  Ab  Urbe  Condi tOy  i,  4,  6. 

Servius,  In  VergiHi  Aeneiday  7,  485. 

Varro,  Z>^  rr  fTiSli^at  i,  2,  14 ',  2,  i,  23  ;  2,  2,  20 ;  2,  3,  8 ;  2,  10,  2  and  5,  also  10. 
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Virgil,  AeneiSy  12,  717. 
Eclogae,  3,  101. 
Georgia,  2,  529 ;  3,  445. 

Here  follow  references  to  other  magistri,  intrusted  with  the  care  and  training 
of  animals. 

ApuleiuSf  Florida,  12. 

Metamorphosis,  7,  27  ;  10,  17,  also  23  and  35. 
Boetius,  De  consolatione  philosophiae,  3,  2,  10. 
Horace,  Epistulae,  i,  2,  64. 
Juvenal,  Saiirae,  14,  246. 
Martial,  De  spectacuUs,  10,  i  and  17, 3,  and  18,  i  and  22,  i. 

Epigrammata,  14,  80,  i. 
Prudentius,  Perisiephanon,  11,  91. 
Silvius  Italicus,  Pumca,  4,  614. 
Vegetius,  Epitoma  rei  miiitaris,  3,  24. 
Virgil,  Georgiea,  3,  118  and  185. 

Magister  Societatis 

Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  5,  15,  and  11,  10  {promagisier). 

Ad  Famiiiares,  13,  9,  2,  and  65,  i  {promagisier). 

In   Verrtm,  2,  70,  169  {promagisier),  71,  173,  and  74,  182  ;  also  3,  71,  167 
and  168. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  Festi,  126  m. 

Magister  Tabernax 
Digesta,  XIX,  2,  13,  4. 
Paulus,  Sententi4U,  2,  8,  3. 

Magister  Pagi 

Bulletin  archiologique  du  Comiti  des   Travaux  kistoriques,   1894,  p.  344,  pagus 

Thigillavensiuin  (Hadrian)  ;  1909,  p.  78,  Announa. 
Calpumius,  Ecloga,  4,  125. 
Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorum,  II,  126,  9. 

CLL.  I,  801,  802,  804;  XIV,  2105  ;  VI,  32,  455  (Rome).    All  these  inscriptions 
are  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  B.C. 

Ill,  7484,  Ainan  Chisi  (Moesia  Inferior)  ;  III,  7847,  Micia  (Dacia). 

V,  4148,  pagus  FarracHcanensis, 

VIII,  5683,  5705,  19,  135,  Sigus;  5884  {magistratus),  19,199,  Sila; 
6267-71,  6273-97,  Phua;  6339,  Azelis ;  7070,  uncertain  pagus  near  Cirta ; 
17257  (a  10,833),  19^  •^•^M  ^^^  17*258,  after  201  a.d.,  Zattara; 

18,896,  18,900,  Thibilis. 

IX,  726,  Larinum  ;  3046  (?),  pagus  Interprominus ;  3137  (=  I,  1280),  3138 
(=1,  1279),  Lavemae;  3440,  Petuinum ;  3521,  Furfo;  4206,  4208,  Septa- 
quae;  5814,  Montefano. 

X,  814,  853,  1042,  1074  c,  924  {ministrt),  Pompeii ;  3772  (=»  I,  571),  94  B.C., 
pagus  Herculaneus. 

XI,  1947, 1948,  Perusia ;  3040,  4-3  b.c.,  pagus  Stella tinus  ;  3196  {et  magister), 
Nepete. 
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XII,  5370,  inter  Narhonem  et  Toiosam. 

XIII,  5,  Consoranni ;  412,  civitas  Trebellorum;  604,  Burdegala;  1670,/a^i/x 
CondaU ;  2507,  Ambarri. 

Ephenuris  Epigraphica^  Si  474*  conventus  CapuM. 
Notizie  degli  Scaviy  1899,  p.  474  (magistra)^  Liguria. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  Festi,  126  and  371  M. 
Recueil  de  la  Societe  archeologique  de  Constantitte^  1901,  p.  162,  Phua. 
Siculus  Flaccus,  De  condicitmihus  agrorum^  pp.  146,  164. 

Mitteiiungen   des  deutschen  archcuologischtn  InsHtuts,  Romische  Abteilung,  19 14, 
p.  130,  Laira. 

Magister  Vici 

Asconius,  In  Pisoniananty  6. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  archeologique  bulgare^  I,  1910,  p.  116. 

Bulletino  Communale  di  Roma,  1888,  p.  328,  Rome. 

Bulletino  delV  Instituo  di  Diritto  Romano^  1906,  p.  115  (minis tn),  2  B.C.,  Rome. 

Cicero,  In  Pisonem,  4,  8. 

Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorum,  III,  298,  49  and  50;  525,  4. 

C.IL,  I,  1237,  Puteoli. 

IV,  60,  Pompeii. 

V,  1890,  Concordia;  821 1,  Aquileia. 

VI,  1324,  23  B.C. ;  2221  (I,  804),  before  12  b.c.  ;  33,  2  b.c  ;  34,  3  b.c.  ;  35, 
45-46  A.D. ;  128,  6  B.C. ;  282,  4  A.D. ;  283,  7-6  B.C. ;  445,  446,  447  (ministfi)  ; 
448,  4  B.C. ;  449,  450,  451,  452,  453,  454,  760,  761,  763,  764,  765,  767,  801, 

802,  2222,  150  A.D.  ;  975,  135  A.D.,  2223,  2224,  2225,  2225  tf,  2226,  2227, 

2228 :  Rome. 
IX,  4120,  Aequiculi ;  3435  (aediUs\  Peltuinum. 

XI,  851,  Mutina;  3585,  Castrum  Novum;  4798,  4815,  4821,  Spoletum ; 
6013,  Sentinum ;  6237,  Fanum  Fortunum ;  6359,  6362,  6367,  Pisaurum. 

XII,  5370,  ad  Narbonem. 

XIII,  43 1 o,  vicus  Bodatius  ;  43 1 6 ,  a//  Mogontiacum, 

XIV,  2263,  ager  Albanus. 

Curiosum  Urbis  Regionum^  XIV.     Passim,     After  357  a.d. 
Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  IV,  746,  747,  Rome. 

VII,  12-77,  Rome. 

IX,  470,  Castia;  685,  ager  Tusculanus, 
Martial,  Epigrammata,  10,  79. 
Livy,  Ab  urbe  condita,  34,  7,2. 

Notizie  degli  Scavi  di  Antiehitd,  19 14,  p.  362,  70  a.d.,  Rome. 
Notitia  Regionum  Urbis  XIV.     Passim.     334-337  a.d. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  Festi,  126  and  371  M. 
Urbs  Constantinopolitana  Nova  Roma.     Passim.     408-450  a.d. 


Magister  Vici  Canabensium 

Archaeologische  EpigrapMsche    Mitteilungen  aus   Oesterretch-Ungam^    8,    p.   32, 
Kiistend)t. 
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CLL.  Ill,  1008,  Apulum ;   6162,  6166,  6167,  Troesmis;    14,409,  14,412,  vicus 
TruUensium;  14,214,  26,  vicus  Ulmetus. 
VII,  12,  Regni;  333,  Aurula;  346  (?),  Old  Carlisle. 

Magister  Conventus  Vicani 

CLJL   II,   2636,  Asturica;    2782,  Clemia;   3408,  Carthago  Nova;   5007,   ager 
OUsiponensis. 
Ill,  1533,  Jonic ;  1820,  Narona;  3776,  3777,  Nauportus;  7536,  near  Toni. 
V,  1829,  1830,  Julium  Caricum. 

Magister  Municipii 
C.I.L.  XI,  863,  Mutina. 

Magister  Castelli 
C.I.L,  VIII,  6272,  6297,  6299,  Phua;  6044,  Arsacal;  9317,  ad  Tipasam, 

Magister  Curiae 

CI.L,  VIII,  11,008,  Hr  Zian  ;  14,683,  185  a.d.,  Smitthus. 
Plautus,  Aulularia^  i,  2,  29,  and  2,  2,  3. 
(Pseudo)  Asconius,  In  Verronianam,  i,  8,  22. 

Magister  Fani 
{a)  In  pagi  of  the  ager  Campanus 

CIL,  X,  3772  (=1,  571),  94  B.C. ;  3774  (=  1,564),  112-111  B.C.  ;3775,  110B.C.; 

3776-3777  (=I»  ^^i)^  loS  B-C. ;  3778  (=  I,  567)*  106  B.C.;  3779  (=  I» 
566),  106  B.C.;  3780  (=  I,  568),  104  B.C. ;  3781  (=  I,  569);  3782  (=  I, 
572),  before  71  B.C.;  3783  (=  I,  573),  71  B.C.;  3784  (=  I,  575);  3785 
(=  I,  574);  3786,  15  A.D.;  3787. 

Ephemeris  Epigraphica^  VIII,  473,  474. 

Notiue  degli  Scavt\  1893,  p.  164. 

(d)  In  conventus  vicani 

C.I.L,  II,  3433,  3434»  Carthago  Nova. 

III,  1769,  1770,  1792,  1798,  1799,  1801,  1802,  1827  (?),  Narona. 
V,  1830,  Julium  Caricum. 

XII,  5388,  Tolosa. 

{c)  In  the  Roman  conventus  at  Delos 

Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellinique^  I,  p.  87,  no.  36,  ca.  100  B.C. 

IV,  p.  190,  97  B.C. 
XXVI,  p.  536,  1 1 2-1 II  B.C. 

XXXI,  p.  439,  no.  30,  97  B.C.,  and  p.  442,  no.  33. 

XXXIII,  p.  493,  no.  15,  113  B.C.,  and  p.  496,  no.  16,  ca,  100  b.c.  ;  also  p.  501, 
no.  17,  and  p.  503,  no.  18,  57-56  B.C. 

XXXIV,  p.  402,  no.  53,  150-125  B.C.,  and  p.  404,  no.  54,  ca,  100  b.c. 
C./.Z.  III,  7212  (^  BCff.  VIII,  p.  118);  7217  (=    BCH.  VIII,   p.  97),  ca. 

150  B.C. ;  7218  (=  BCH.  I,  p.  285),  before  150  b.c.  ;  7225  (=  BCH.  VIII, 
p.  145)  ;  7226  (=  BCH.  VIII,  p.  186)  -,  14,203*  (^=  BCH.^'^WV^.  S^. 
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(d)  In  municipalities 
C,/.Z.  I,  1345,  Cosmum  Puerinum. 

^I*  5349*  i28»  ^x  Colofdae  Genethae  Juliae,  Urso. 

V,  8251,  8258,  Aquileia. 

VI,  335,  nutter  HercuUs;  30,888,  magisiri  Herculis,  Rome. 

IX,  1456,  magisiri  Belhnae^  Ligures  Baebiani;    1534,  Beneventum;  2362, 
^l^Z*  2365,  magistri  sacrorum  lutumis  Augustae^  Allifae. 

X,  39iS»  3924»  Capua;  4620,  Culbuteria;  5388,  Aquinum;  6073,  magisiri 
lavis  Opanri  Maximi^  Formiae. 

XI,  6108,  magisiri  ApolUnis^  Forum  Sempronii ;  2360,  Cosa. 

XII,  4525,  Narbo. 
XIV,  2982,  Praeneste. 

Magistrae  Fani 

CJ,L,  V,  5026,  Tridentum ;  8253,  Aquileia. 

X,  39,  magisirtu  Proserpimu^  Vibo,  and  651 1,  Magisirae  Matris  Maiuiae, 
Cora. 

XI,  2630,  Cosa ;  3246,  magisirae  Minervae^  Sutrium. 
XIV,  2997,  3006,  magisirae  Mairis  Maiuiae^  Praeneste. 

MiNisTRi  Fani 

CLL,  III,  1967,  1968,  8690:  mimsiri  ad  Triiimes^  Salonae. 
V,  3101,  Vicita;  5026,  Tridentum;  8253,  Aquileia. 

VIII,  6961,  minisiri  dei  Saiumi,  Cirta. 

X,  824-827,  3  to  58  A.D.,  minisiri  Foriunae  Augusiae^  Pompeii;  884-893, 
mimsiri  AugusH^  Pompeii.  Of  the  inscriptions  recording  minisiri  AugusH 
the  following  are  datable :  884,  25  b.c  ;  885-6,  14  b.c.  ;  890,  2  b.c.  ;  891, 
I  B.C. ;  892,  3  A.D. ;  895,  23  AJ>, ;  898,  31  A.D. ;  899,  32  a.d.  ;  901-2, 34  a.d. 

XIV,  2982,  Praeneste. 
NoHtie  degli  Scaviy  1902,  p.  470,  Corfinium. 

Magistir  Larum  and  Magistbr  Larum  Augusti 

C.LL.  II,  2013,  Singila;  2181,  Adamuz;  2233,  Corduba;  3563,  Lucentum;  31 13, 
Cabeza  del  Griego;  4293,  4297,  4304,  4306,  4307,  4309,  6106,  Tarraco. 
V,  792,  Aquileia;  3257,  3258 (?),  i  B.C.,  Verona. 

IX,  2825,  Histonium;  423,  Venusia;  3424,  Peltuinum;  3657,  Marsi  Mam- 
vium ;  6293,  Caudium. 

X,  773,  Stabiae;  1582,  i  a.d.,  Puteoli;  5761,  6  b.c;  5762,  2  B.c,  Casinum; 
6556,  6557,  Veletriae;  7514,  Sardinia. 

XI,  804,  Bonnonia ;  2998,  Viterbo. 

XII,  406,  18-19  A.D.,  Massilia. 

MiNiSTRi  Larum  and  Larum  Augusti 

C/.Z.  V,  3257,  Verona. 

IX,  3657,  Marsi  Maruvium. 

X,  137,  Potentia;  205,  Grumentum;  1269,  Nola ;  3789  (=  I,  570),  94  B.c. 
and  3790,  26  B.C.,  Capua ;  7953,  Sardinia. 

XIV,  js^2,  Tibur. 
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COMPKTALIASn  AT  DxLOS 

BnUetin  de  Comspondance  Hellemquiy  XXIII,  pp.  62,  63,  64,  99-98  B.c. ;  67, 
94  B.C. ;  70,  93  B.C. 

VII,  p.  13,  97-96  B.C 
XXXI,  p.  441,  98-94  B.C. 
XXXIII,  p.  505. 

Magistbr  Fundi 

CJX,,  VIII,  11,217,  fundus  lubalHantnsis^  395~3<>5  *^'^ 

Magistkr  Saltus 
C.I,L,  VIII,  10,570,  saltus  Burumtanus^  180-183  '^•^* 

Magister  Fratrum  Arvalixtm 

BuUetino  CommunaU^  1911,  p.  129  ff.,  239  a.d. 

CJX.  VI,  970;  2023-2119,  14,  241  A.D. ;  32,379,  32,340,  32,344,  32,352,  32,374, 
Cf.  Henzen,  Acta  Fratrum  ArvaHumf  and  Gatti,  Arvaies  in  Di  Ruggiero's 

Diwionario  Epigrafico^  vol.  I,  pp.  682  ff.     The  latter  has  a  list  of  the 

Masters  and  Vice-Masters. 

Magistbr  Haruspicum 

C.LL,  VI,  2 16 1,  Rome. 
XI,  4194,  Interamna. 
XIV,  164,  Ostia. 

Magister  Collxgi  Lupercorum 

C.I.L.  X,  6488,  Ulubrae. 

XrV,  2105  (=s  I,  805),  Lanuvium. 
NoHue  degU  Scaviy  1898,  p.  406. 

Magister  Pontipicum 

C/.Z.  VI,  1422,  after  212  a.d.  ;  1700;  2120,  155  a.d.  ;  2158,  after  382  a.d.,  pro- 
magisiriy  Rome. 
X,  1 1 25,  after  Constantine  1,  promagister,  Abellinuro. 

VIII,  7115,  and  7123,  magistri,  Cirta. 

Magister  XVvirum  Sacris  Faciundis 

C.LL.  P,  part  i,  p.  29. 

VI,  32,323, 29  and  57, 17  B.C. ;  32,326,  6 ;  32,328, 15  ;  32,332,  2,  203-204  a.d. 

X,  3698,  289  A.D.,  and  6422,  213  A,D,,  promagistri, 
Manumentum  Ancyranum,  4,  36-37. 
Pliny,  Naiuralis  Hisioria,  28,  2. 
Tacitus,  Annates ^  6,  12. 

Magister  Saliorum 

C.LL.  II,  3864,  3865,  Saguntum. 

VI,  2170,  Alba. 
Historia  Augusta^  Vita  AureHani,  4,  4. 
Valerius  Maximus,  Memorabilia,  i,  1,9. 
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Magister  Sodalium  Augustalium  Claudialium 
CI.L.  VI,  1985,  1986,  and  1987,  213-2,  14  a.d.  (=  XIV,  2388-91). 

Magister  Augustalks 

CI.L.  Ill,  862,  and  912,  Napoca. 

V,  6775  and  6784,  Alba  Pompeia ;  7646  ager  Saiusensis. 

IX,  20,  Lupiae;  423,  Venusia;  1048,  ager  Compsimus ;  5020,  Hadria. 

X,  1209,  Abella;  1404  (?),  Herculaneum ;  1055,  Pompeii;  61 14,  Formiae ; 
7552  and  7601  (?),  Carales. 

XI,  1026,  a,  and  1029,  Brixellum;  1061,  Parma;  1604,  1606,  161 1,  and 
1614,  a,  Florentia ;  2631,  Cosa;  3083,  and  3135,  Falerii ;  3200,  12  b.c, 
Nepete;  4581,  Carsulae. 

XIV,  2974,  Praeneste. 

Magister  Capitolinorum 
CI.L.  VI,  2105,  Rome 
X,  6488.  Ulubrae 

Magister  Cerialium 

CI.L.  IX,  2835  and  2857,  Histonium. 

Bulletin  Archaeologique  du  Comite  des  Travaux  Hisioriques^  1909,  proc^s-verbaux, 

pp.  xvii^  ocviiiy  Trinesia. 
Compies  Rendus  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptiones  et  Belies-LetireSy  19 10,  p.  135  (near 

Carthage). 

Magister  Martinus 

Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  15,  43  {minis tri  Martis). 
CI.L.  IX,  4068,  Oy  and  4070,  Carsioli. 

Magister  Mercurialis 

CI.L.  Ill,  1769,  1770,  1775,  1792,  1799,  1801,   1802,  and  1827,  IIIIIIII  viri 
magistri  Mercuriales,  Narona. 

IX,  54.  et  Augustalis,  Brundisium. 

X,  1152,  ArbcUinum,  1272,  Augustalis^  Nola ;  3773  (?),  Capua;  4589  and 
4591,  Augustalis,  Caratia. 

XI,  1417,  Pisa. 

Notizie  degli  Scaviy  190 1,  p.  26,  Augustalis^  Viggiano  in  BrutUum. 

Magister  Herculaneus 

CIL.  XIV,  3658,  3665,  and  3681,  et  Augustalis,  Tibur. 
Notizie  degli  Scavi,  19 10,  p.  298,  Sora. 

Magister  Collegii  Minervae 
Suetonius,  Vi/a  Domitiani,  4,  4. 
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Magistri  of  Unofficial  Religious  and  Funerary  Colleges 

ApoUo  and  the  Genius  AugusH 

CI.L,  IX,  804,  Bonnonia. 

Bacchus 

C.I.L*  X,  104  (=1,  196),  Senatus  Consultum  de  BacchanalihuSy  186  B.C.,  Ager 

Teuranus. 
Livy,  Ab  urbe  condita,  39,  18,  9. 

Bona  Dea 

CI.L.  V,  759  (cf.  757,  8),  and  762,  magistrae^  Aquileia. 

V,  5026,  2,  Tridentum. 

VI,  2239,  Rome. 

XI,  3866  and  3869,  Capua. 
XIV,  3437,  Civitella. 

Diana  and  An/inous 

CI.L.  X,   2 II 2,  col.   I,  magister   colUgii ;   col.  2,  8,  and   14,  magistri  cenarum^ 
133—136,  6  A.D.,  Lanuvium. 

Genius  of  tannonia  Superior 

CI.L.  Ill,  4168,  228  A.D.,  Savaria. 

Hercules 

CI.L.  Ill,  1339,  Veczel. 
IX,  3424,  Peltuinum. 
IX,  3907  (=  I,  1 172)  (?),  Alba  Fucens. 

IX,  3857,  Supinum. 

Juppiter  Cernenus 

CI.L.  Ill,  p.  295  f..  Alburnum  Maius. 

Juno 

CI.L.  X,  202,  magistra^  Grumentum. 

Mars  Ficanus  Augustus 

CI.L.  XIV,  309,  Ostia. 

Mater  Deum  and  Navis  Sahna 

C-IL.  VI,  494,  Rome. 

Mens  Bona 

CI.L.  I,  1237,  Naples. 

X,  472,  Paestum. 
X,  1550,  Puteoli. 

X,  5512,  6513,  and  6514,  Cora. 
XIV,  3564,  Tibur. 

Mithras 

CI.L.  V,  55 II,  Lacus  Verbanus. 

VI,  47»  SS^y  717.  734»  1675,  and  2151,  Rome. 

Minerva  Medica  (?) 
Orelli,  InscripHorum  Latinarum  SeUctarum    ColUcHo^  2634,  magister  odariarius^ 
Rome. 
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Ohsequens  Dea 
CLL,  V,  814,  magistra,  Aquileia. 

Sihanus 
CJ,L,  X,  444,  V€Ulis  Silari  superioris, 

Sihanus  Martius 

Mitteilungen  des  archaeolcgischen  InsHtutSy  R'dmische  Ahieilung^  1908,  p.  37,  39  B.C., 
Cervctri. 

Venus 
C,I,L,  III|  1963,  1969,  and  197 1,  nuigistrae^  Salonae. 

Uncertain  Colleges 

CLL,  III,  4150,  Savaria. 
V,  1890,  Concordia. 

V,  8750,  magisUr primus  de  tiumero  erolorum  seniorum^  Concordia. 

VI,  813,  Rome. 

VI,  10,301,  10,303,  10,305,  10,306,  10,308,  10,310,  10,311,  10,312,  10,313, 

10,314,  10,315,  10,316,  10,317,  10,318,  10,319,  and  10,320,  Rome. 
IX,  1948,  Perusia. 

IX,  3359,  Piuna. 

X,  4847,  32  A.D.,  Venafrum. 

XI,  715,  magistralis,  Bonnonia. 
XI,  141 7  (Mercuriales  f)^  Pisa. 

XI,  2132,  Elusium. 

XIV,  2847,  2870,  2883,  2894,  and  3027,  Praeneste. 
NoHue  degU  Scavi,  1909,  p.  312,  no.  17,  Rome. 

Magistri  in  Collegia  Domsstica 

CLL.  II,  2229,  Corduba. 

VI,  188,  236,  4051,  magisterium^  6214,  6316,  6376,  8512,  and  9409,  Rome. 
VI,  10,395, /ix/9r' of  a  college  in  Utiefamiiia  Augusta,  4  B.c-i  a.d.,  Rome. 
VI,  8639,  fasti  officialium  damus  Augustae,  48-50,  and  65-69  a.d.,  magistri 

and  magistrate  Rome. 
X,  3942,  Capua. 

X,  6638  (=  I,  p.  ^2i)e  fasti  coUegii  vemarum^  3^51  a.d.,  Antium. 
X,  6679,  Antium. 

XII,  3356  and  3637,  Nemausus. 

XIII,  1550,  Putaeni. 

XIV,  3015,  Praeneste. 

Notitie  degU  Scaviy  1901,  p.  99,  and  1902,  p.  56,  Rome. 

Magistri  in  Colleges  of  Artizans  and  Tradesmen 

Aediiui 

C,L,L.  XIV,  2637,  Tusculum. 

Aerarii 
SMJJetino  cammunale  di  Roma^  1904,  p.  49,  Rome. 
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AfparUorts 
C.I.L,  VI,  9861,  9862,  and  9863,  magistri  quinquetinaleSj  Rome. 

Aromatorii 
C.I.L,  VI,  384,  magistri  quinqutnnaiesy  Rome. 

Artificis 

C.LL,  VI,  9927,  Rome. 

CinAmarii 

C.I.JL  III,  4496,  <z,  243  A.D.,  Camutum. 

V,  341 1,  and  3439,  Verona. 

VI,  7861,  and  7862,  magistri  quinquennaUs^  Rome. 
XI,  970,  Rhegimn. 

XI,  1354,  255  A.D.,  Luna. 

XII,  2754,  ager  Vokarus, 


C.I.L,  XIV,  2874,  Praeneste. 


Cxnant 


Coques  airunsts 


C.I.L,  XIV,  2875,  Praeneste. 

Ccquts  Faiisci 
C.LL,  XI,  3078,  Second  century  b.c.,  Sardinia. 

Dendrophori 
C.LL,  V,  7904,  Nicia. 

XIV,  309,  Ostia. 

Fabri  and  Fahri  tignmarii 

C.LL.  Ill,  3580,  201  A.D.,  Acquincum. 
Ill,  1016,  1097  (?),  Apulum. 
Ill,  8086,  Ratiaria,  time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
Ill,  8819  and  14,243,  Salonae. 
V,  4489,  Brixia. 

V,  5310,  magister  officiorum  colUgii  fabrum,  and  5272,  Comum. 

VI,  148  and  321,  magistri  quinquennaUs^  Ostia. 
VT,  996,  7,  and  9406,  Rome. 

VIII,  2690,  Lambaesis. 

IX,  5450,  Falerii. 
IX,  5754,  Ricina. 
XI,  126,  Ravenna. 

XI,  970,  magistri  fahrum  et  centonariorumy  190  a.d.,  Regium  Lepidum. 

XI,  5816,  magistri  quinquennaUsy  Inguvium. 

XII,  68,  SaUnae. 

XII,  719  and  738,  Arelate. 

XII,  1 191,  Vienna. 

XIV,  5,  128,  160,  299,  370,  371,  374,  407,  418,  430,  and  2630:  magistri 
quinquennaleSy  Ostia. 

XIV,  3009,  magistri  quinquennalesy  Praeneste. 
Kiioy  19 10,  p.  496,  Sarmizegetusa. 
Notitie  degU  Scavi,  1903,  p.  217,  Novara. 
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Farmacopuli 

C.I.L.  V,  4489,  Brixia. 

Fullones,  Fontani,  Afagistri  Fontu,  Collegia  Aquae 

C./.L.Vl,  154.  i23A-D-i  155,  69A.D. ;  156,  losA.D. ;  157,  131  a.d.  ;  158,  131, 
40  A.D. ;  159,  140  A.D. ;  160,  160  ay  161,  162,  160  A.D. ;  163,  165,  268, 
57  A.D. ;  10,298,  I  ^,  2,  5,  8,  9,  15,  and  17,  Rome. 

IX,  5450,  Falerii. 

XI,  4771  (I,  1406),  magistri  quiftquennaies,  Spoletum. 

XIII,  8345,  Colonia  Agrippensium. 

CluHnarii  et  Topiarii 
BulUtino  communale  di  Ratna^  1902,  p.  99,  Tusculum. 

HasH/eri 

C.I.L.  XII,  18 1 4,  Vienna. 

Horrearii 

C.I.L.  VI,  108  and  246,  Rome. 

Incolae  et  Opi/ices 

C.I.L.  XI,  621 1,  Sena  Gallica. 

Lani 

C.I.L.  VI,  167  and  168,  Rome. 

XIV,  2877,  Praeneste. 

Lintiones 

C.I.L.  XI,  3209,  Nepete. 

Mercatores  pecuarii 

C.I.L.  XIV,  2878,  Praeneste. 

Mimiarii 

C.IL.  Ill,  3980,  Siscia. 

Navalei 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology^  1908,  p.  39,  Praeneste. 

Piseatores  et  Urinatores 

C.I.L.  VI,  29,700,  29,701,  and  29,702,  Rome. 

Synhod  magna  Psaltum 
BulUtino  Communale  di  Roma^  1888,  p.  408,  Rome. 

Retiarii 
C.I.L.  X,  1589,  Puteoli. 

Sartores 

C.IL  VIII,  7158,  Cirta. 

Scaenici  LaHni 

C.I.L.  XIV,  2299,  Albanum. 

Tibicines 

ClAZ.  VI,  j6p6  and  J877,  magistri  quinquennales,  Rome. 
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UtritulaHi 

CI.L.  XII,  719,  Arelate. 
XII,  3351,  Nemausus. 

Viatores 
CI.L.  VI,  1933,  magister  trium  decuriaruniy  and  1942  (=  7446),  Rome. 

Omnia  Collegia 
CI.L.  V,  4449,  qui  magisterio  eorum  furuH  sunt,  Brixia. 

Magistri  Iuvkntutis,  or  Iuvenum 

CI.L.  Ill,  4272,  Brigetio. 

V,  82 1 1,  Aquileia. 

IX,  4457  and  4520,  ager  Amitemius. 

IX,  4545  and  4549,  Nursia. 

IX,  4691  and  4696,  Reate. 

IX,  4753  and  4754,  vallis  Canera, 

IX.  4883,  4885,  4888,  4889,  Trebula  Mutuesca. 

XI,  3938,  Lucus  Feroniae. 

XI,  3215,  Nepete. 
Musee  Beige y  1899,  pp.  191 -192,  nos.  32-36,  leaden  tesserae  of  uncertain  prove- 
nance.    No.  34  dates  from  the  time  of  Nero. 

Magistri  Collegii  Veteranorum 

Archaeologische  Epigraphische  Mitteilungen  aus  Oesterreich-Ungartiy  1884,  p.  76, 

Camutum. 
C.I.L.  III,  4496,  tf,  Camutum. 

IX,  3907  (=5  I,  1 1 72),  Alba  Fucens. 

MiNisTRi  in  Religious  and  Funerary  Colleges 

Callegt  of  Mens  Bona 

C.I.L.  X,  4636,  Cales. 

College  of  Mithras 
C.I.L.  XI,  5737,  menestertum^  Sentinum. 

College  of  Satumus 

CI.L.  VIII,  6961,  Cirta. 

College  of  Venus 
CI.L.  VI.  32,468,  Rome. 

Collegium  funeraiicum 

CI.L.  VI,  10,311,  Rome. 

Uncertain  Colics 

CI.L.  V,  762,  ministraey  Aquileia. 
XIV,  2982,  Praeneste. 

MiNisTRi  IN  Colleges  of  Artizans  and  Tradesmen 

Aerarii 

BulUHno  Communale  di  Roma^  1904,  p.  49,  Rome. 
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Cisiarii 

C,/,Z.  XIV,  2874,  Praeneste. 

FuU&na  »r  Foniani 

C.LL.  VI,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  163,  and  165,  Rome. 

Magister  XX  Herkditatium 
Wilmann,  Inuriptumes,  1293,  Lugdunum. 

Promagistxr  XX  Herkditatium 

CLL,  VI,  1620,  Rome. 

VIII,  20,684,  Saldae. 

IX,  5835,  Auximimi. 

XI,  1326,  Luna. 

Promagister  Hereditattum 
C.LL,  XIII,  18 10,  Lugdunum. 

Promagister  Frumenti  Mancipalis,  Promagister  Portuum 
C,L,L,  III,  14,195,  4-i3f  Ephesus. 

Magister  Privatae 

Note.  —  The  principal  literary  references  to  this  and  to  the  following  Masters 
may  be  found  in  Roman  Magistri  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Empire^ 
published  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  PhUology^  vol  XXVI  (1915))  pp.  73  ff. 
CL.L,  III,  12,043  and  12,044  (=  i3>o59)>  314  a.d.,  Crete. 

VI,  1630,  Rome. 

VIII,  822,  Turca. 

Magister  Privatae  Egypti  et  Libyae 
CL.L,  III,  18,  Alexandria. 

Magister  Summarum  Rationum 

CL.L.  VI,  1618,  Rome. 
VIII,  822,  Turca. 

Magister  Memoriae 

C.L,L,  VI,  510,  376  A.D. ;  1764  and  8621,  Rome. 

XII,  1524,  ager  Voamiiorum, 

Magister  Epistularum 

CL,L,  VI,  510,  376  A.D.,  Rome. 

Ephemeris  Epigraphiea^  VII,  262,  Thubursicum  Sure. 

Magister  Libbllorum 

C/Z.  VI,  510,  376  Aj>.,  Rome. 
X,  4721,  ager  Falerinus, 
Xll,  1 2 £4,  ager  Vocontiorum, 
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MaGISTER   SaCRARUM   COGNITIONXm 

C.I.L,  V,  8972,  Aquileia. 
VI,  510,  376  A.D.,  Rome. 

Magister  Studiorum 

C.I.L.  VI,  1608,  1704,  and  8638,  Borne. 
X,  47  2 1 ,  ager  Falerinus, 

Magister  Admissionum 
C.I.L,  XIV,  3457,  Sublaqueum. 

Magister  Officiorum 

C.I.L.  VI,  1 72 1  (=  Dessau,  InscripUones  Latifuu  Selectaiy  no.  1244),  355-360  a.d  , 
Rome. 
VIII,  989,  Missua. 
Dessau,  InscripUones  Latinae  Selectae^  9043. 

Magister  Ballistarius 
C.I.L.  V,  6632,  ager  Novariensis, 

Magister  Cohortis 
C.I.L.  Ill,  10,307,  Intercisa. 

Magister  Equitum 
C.LL.  V,  8278,  Aquileia. 

Magister  Kampi 
C.LL.  VIII,  2562,  Lambaesis,  time  of  Alexander  Severus. 

Magister  Numeri 
C.LL.  VIII,  21,568,  Ala  Milaria. 

Magister  Castrorum 

CJ.L.  VII,  268,  Isurium,  Fifth  century,  a.d. 
VIII,  4354,  578-582,  Ain  Ksar. 

Magister  Militum 

C.LL.  II,  4320,  598-590  A.D.,  Carthago  Nova. 

Ill,  88,  371  A.D.,  Arabia  Petra ;  3653,  371  a.d.,  Salva ;  4668,  4669,  and  4670, 
Camutum ;  5670,  a,  370  a.d.,  Fafina  ;  6399,  Salonae ;  10,596, 365-367  aj>., 
Salva ;  11,376,  Camutum  (cf.  Hirschfeld,  KUme  Schriften^  p.  651,  n.  3). 

V,  8120,  3,  Cremona ;  8120,  4,  about  525  a.d.,  Milan. 

VI,  1188,  1189,  1190,  1731,  1732,  1733,  1734  (nos.  1731-1734  from  405-408 
A.D.),  31,914,  and  32,050,  589  A.D.,  Rome. 

VIII,  loi,  time  of  Justinian,  Capsa;  259,  time  of  Justinian,  Sufes;  1863, 
time  of  Justinian,  Themeste;  4354,  578-582  a.d.,  Ain  Ksar;  4677, 
Madaura,  and  4799,  Gardianfala,  time  of  Justinian. 

IX,  4051,  398-408  A.D.,  Carseoli. 

Dessau,  InscripHanes  SeUctae  Latinaty  no.  9217  0  and  by  Rua^;asai'ai&>  VI%>xi^\axcc».. 
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I.    MASTERS  OF  THE  OFFICES  TO  700  a.d. 


A.D. 

321 

Heraclianus 

{Oa.\ 

Codex  Theodosianus,  XVI,  lo,  i. 

323 

Proculianus 

{Occ,), 

Codex  Theod.y  XI,  9,  i. 

324 

Martinianus 

(Ok), 

Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  XLI,  6 ;  Lydus, 
De  Mag.,  2,  25  ;  Zosimus,  2,  25. 

324 

Palladius 

Lydus,  De  Mag,,  2,  25. 

346 

Eugenius 

(Oa,l 

Athanasius,  Apologia  ad  Constantinum, 
3;  cf.  C.I,L,  VI,  1 72 1. 

350-51 

Marcellinus 

{Occ,\ 

Zosimus,  2,  43,  4 ;  46,  3  ;  47,  2. 

350-54 

Palladius 

{sud  Gallo 
Caesare\ 

Ammianus,  22,  3,  3. 

355 

Florentius 

{Or.), 

Ammianus,  22,  5,  12. 

{agens  pro  magistro  qffUiorum\ 

359-360 

Florentius 

{Or.), 

Ammianus,  20,  2,  2  ;  22,  3,  6. 

360 

Pentadius 

(subjutiano 
Caesare), 

Ammianus,  20,  8,  19. 

360 

Felix 

{O^.). 

Ammianus,  20,  9,  5. 

360 

Anatolius 

(Oee.), 

Ammianus,  20,  9,  8 ;  Zosimus,  3,  29,  3  ; 
30*4. 

362 

id. 

Codex  Theod,,  XI,  39,  5. 

363 

id. 

Magnus  Carrhenus,  Fragmenta  Histori- 
corum  Graecorum,  vol.  IV,  p.  5. 

365 

Ursatius 

{Oee.), 

Ammianus,  26,  5,  7. 

365 

Euphrasius 

{Or), 

Ammianus,  26,  7,  4. 

366 

id. 

Ammianus,  26,  10,  8. 

Before  368  Ampelius 

{Oee.), 

Ammianus,  28,  4,  3. 

3(>» 

Leo 

(Oee.), 

Ammianus,  28,  i,  12. 

3^ 

Remigius 

(Oee.), 

Ammianus,  27,  9,  2 ;  Codex  Theod,, 
VII,  8,  2  (?). 

370 

id. 

Ammianus,  28,  6,  8,  and  30. 

373 

id. 

Ammianus,  29,  5,  2. 

374 

Leo 

(Oee.), 

Ammianus,  30,  2,  10. 

375 

id. 

Ammianus,  30,  5,  10. 

37610379 

Siburius 

(Oee.), 

MonumerUa  Germaniae  Historiae,  Auc- 
tores  AnHquissimi,  VI,  p.  cxxxi. 

379 

Syagrius 

(Oee.), 

Codex  Tkeod,,  I,  15,  10;  VII,  12,  2. 

380 

Florus 

(Or.), 

Codex  Tkeod,  VI,  27,  3 ;  VIII,  15,  6. 

381 

id. 

Codex  Theody  VI,  29,  6. 
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381 

Palladius 

(Or,), 

382 

id. 

3«4 

id. 

3«2 

Macedonius 

(Oa.), 

386 

Principius 

{Occ), 

389 

Caesarius 

(Or,), 

390 

Rufinus 

(Or,), 

393 

Theodotus 

(Or,), 

394 

id. 

395 

Marcellus 

(Or,), 

395  (?; 

)  Hosius 

(Or,), 

396 

id. 

398 

397 

Hadrian  us 

(Occ,), 

399 

id. 

404 

Anthemius 

{Or,), 

405 

Aemilianus 

408 

Naemorius 

(Occ,), 

408 

Olympius 

(Occ,), 

409 

Johannes 

(Occ), 

410 

Gaiso 

(Occ), 

412 

Namatius 

(Occ), 

414 

Helio 

{Or,), 

415 

id. 

416 

id. 

417 

id. 

424 

id. 

424 

id. 

425 

id. 

426 

id. 

427 

id. 

430 

Johannes 

(Or.), 

430 

Paulinus 

(Or.), 

435 

Valerius 

(Or.), 

441 

Fl^edus 

(Or,), 

443 
444 

Nomus 
id. 

{Or.), 

Codex  Tfuod.,  X,  24,  3. 

Codex  Theod,,  VI,  27,  4. 

Codex  Theod,,  VII,  8,  3. 

Severus,  Sacra  Historia,  2,  48. 

Codex  Theod.,  I,  9,  2. 

Codex  Theod.,  VIII,  5,  49. 

Codex    Theod.,   X,   22,  3 ;  Lydus,  De 

Mag.,  2,  10;  3,  40. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  4. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  i,  14. 
Codex  Theod,,  VI,  29,  8 ;  XVI,  5,  29  ; 
De  Medicamentis,  tit. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  7. 
Codex  Theod,,  VI,  26,  6 ;  27,  8  ;  27,  9. 
Codex  Theod,,  VII,  8,  5  ;  X,  22,  4. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  26,  11. 
Codex  Theod,,  VI,  27,  11. 
Codex  Theod,,  XVI,  4,  4;  VI,  27,  14; 

X,  22,  5. 
Codex  Theod.,  I,  9,  3  ;  VI,  34,  i. 
400  A.D.  (?)  Cod€x  TTuod,,  VII,  8,  8. 
2k)simus,  5)  32,  26. 

Codex Theod,,l^\,^,\i\  Zosiinus,5,35. 
Sozomenus,  IX,  8. 
Codex  Thiod,,  IX,  38,  11. 
Codex  Theod,,  VI,  27,  15. 
Codex  Theod.,  XIII,  3,  17. 
Codex  Theod,,  I,  8,  i  ;  VI,  27,  17. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  18  ;  26,  17  ;  33,  i. 
Codex  Theod,,  VI,  27,  19. 
Olympiodorus,  Fragmenta  HistorUorum 

Graecorum,  vol.  IV,  p.  68,  ch.  46. 
Codex  Theod,,  I,  8,  3. 
Olympiodorus,  F,H,G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  68, 

ch.  46. 
Codex  Theod,y  VI,  27,  30. 
Codex  Theod,,  VII,  8,  14;   XIII,  3,  18. 
Codex  Theod,,  VII,  8,  15. 
Codex   TTuod,,  VI,   27,  3 ;     Chronicon 

Paschale,  wrongly,  421  and  444. 
Codex  Theod,,  VI,  28,  8 ;  VII,  8,  16. 
Novellae  Theochsii,  21.     {Codex  Just,  \, 

31,3  Phlegetius.) 
Novellae  Theod,,  24. 
Novellae  Theod,,  25  ;  Codex  Just,  I,  24, 

4.     Undated :   Codex  Just,,  XII,  19, 

7  and  8;  21,  6  ;  26,  2. 
449  (?)  Priscus,  F.H.G.^NcX,\N  >v.^'\% 
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448 

449 
450 
451 

452 


Martialius 
Opilio 

id. 
Vincomalus 

id. 


Patridus 


456  Euphemius 

457  Martialius 
Between 

457  and  470 

id.  Euphemius 

id.  Johannes 

470  Hilarianus 

474  id- 


lUyrianus 
Longinus 


474      Eusebius 

475-477(0   Patricius 
Between 
474  and 
491  (Zeno) 

484  Johannes 
492  Eusebius 
497  id. 

507-511     Eugenes 
517      Celer 


(Or.), 
(Or.), 

(Or.), 

(Or.), 
(Or.), 
(Or.), 


(Or.), 
(Or.), 

(Or.), 
(Or.), 

(Or.), 
(Or.), 


(RigfuGcOua), 
(Or.), 


S18 


id. 


520 

Tatianus 

(Or.), 

522 

Hermogenes 

(Or). 

Sa«-523 

Boetius 

(R^Gotkiei), 

524 

Licinius 

(Or.), 

523  to  527 

Cassiodorus 

(RegtuGotkitt), 

527 

Tatianus 

(Or.), 

After  527 

Cyprianus 

(RegmGotkiet), 

id. 

Petionius 

(RegmGoMei), 

528  (?)  Theophilus        (Or.), 


530      Hermogenes 

532  id. 

533  id. 


(Or.), 


Priscus,  F.H.G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  77,  fg.  7. 

Novelku  VaUnHrdani,  28. 

Novellae  Vol.,  30. 

Mansi,  vol.  V,  pp.  97,  185  9l.,  497,  500, 

505- 
Codex  fustimanus,  1, 3,  23  (Calch.) ;  cf. 

XII,  40,  10. 
Priscus,  F.H.G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  102. 
De  Caer.,  1,  91. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  19,  9 ;  20,  3  and  5  ; 

50,  22. 
Codex  Just,  XI,  10,  6,  and  7. 
Codex  Just,  XII,  5,  3  ;  25,  3  ;  59,  8. 
Codex  Just,  1, 23, 6 ;  XII,  19,  10  ;  59, 9. 
Codex    Just,   XII,   25,   4.     Undated: 

Codex  Just,  XII,  7,  2  ;  40,  11. 
Codex  Just,  XII,  29,  2.  De  Caer.,  i,  94. 
Candidus,  pp.  474,  475,  Bonn. 

Codex  Just.,  XII,  40.  II. 
Codex  Just,  XII,  29,  3. 

C^^jr/tfx/.,  XII,  21,8. 

Codex  Just.,  I,  30,  3. 

Codex  Just.,  II,  7,  20.    Undated :  Code. 

Just.,  XII,  I,  18;  5,  5;  10,  2;  19,  II. 
Cassiodorus,  Variae,  i,  12,  and  13. 
Codex  Just.,  IV,  29,  21. 
Procopius,  De  bello  Gothico,  i,  8. 
DeCaer.,  i,  93.   Undated;  Codex  Just., 

XII,  19,  12. 
Codex  Just,  Xll,  19,  14. 
Theophanes,  p.  276,  Bonn. 
Anonymus  ValesU,  14,  85. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  33,  5. 
Variae:  d.  M.G.H.,  XII,  pp.  x-xi. 
Codex  Just,  I,  31,  5  ;  XII,  19,  15. 
De  Caer.,  i ,  95.    Undated :  Codex  Just., 

XII,  19,  14. 
Anonymus  Valesii,  14,  85. 
Praeseriptio  tibeiU  Cassiodorani  de  stirpe 

sua. 
Codex  Just,  I  de  Justiniani  codice  conjir- 

mando,  529  a.d.,  ex  magister. 
Procopius,  De  hello  Persieo,  i,  13. 
Codex  Just.,  V,  17,  II. 
Chronicon  Paschale;  Codex  Just,  I,  3, 

53 ;   V,  17,  II ;  VII,  24,  1  ;    IX,  13, 

I ;   XI,  48,  24. 
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533  Trebonianus     (Or,), 

534  id.  (Or,), 


535  Hermogenes     (Or.), 

536  Trebonianus     (Or.), 
539       Basilides  (Or.), 


539^565    Petrus 


(Or.), 


565       Anastasius        (Or.), 


579 

Theodorus 

(Or.), 

588 

id. 

(Or.), 

626 
VI-VII 

Bonus 
Isaac 

(Or.), 
(Or.), 

Codex  Just,  I,  17,  2  pr. 

CoiUx  Just,  \,  de  enundaiione  Codicis 
Justiniani;  I,  de  novo  codice,  528  a.d.: 
magisteria  digniiate  inter  agentes  deco- 
ratus, 

Novellae  Just,  2  \  10;  138. 

Novellae  Just.,  23. 

Novellae  Just.,  85  ;  Chronicon  Paschale, 
anni  532,  iroui>y  rov  rowov  rov  /myioTpov 
*EpfioycKov¥  iv  Ktavwayrivov  xoXo. 

Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  16;  De 
bello  Gothico,  4,  1 1 ;  De  Caer.,  \,  84, 
rubric;  Novellae  Just.,  123,  546  a.d.; 
137.  565  A.D. 

Corippus,  Panegyr.  in  laudem  Justini, 
II,  pr.  30. 

Theophylactus,  3,  25.  Menander  Pro- 
tector, F.H.G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  257, fr.  55. 

Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France 
(Boquet),  vol.  IV,  p.  85. 

Chronicon  Paschale. 

Schlumberger,  SigiUographie  de  VEm- 
pire  bytantin,  p.  563. 


II.     MASTERS  OF  THE  OFFICES   IN   THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE 


Leo  III  (717-740), 

Nicetas  Xylinites,  Master, 
Constantine  V  (740-775), 

Theophanes, 

Pctros, 

Leo  IV  (775-779). 
Pctros, 

Constantine  VI  (779-797), 

PetFos, 

Michael  Lacbanodrakon, 
VIII-IX  Centuries, 

Johannes, 
Nicephorus  I  (802-811), 

Theoktistos, 
Stauricius  (811), 

Theoktistos, 
Michael  1(811^13), 

Theoktistos, 
Michael  II  (820-^29), 

Christophoros, 

Stephanos, 

Irenaios, 


Theophanes,  p.  400. 

Theophanes,  p.  415. 
Theophanes,  p.  442. 

Theophanes,  p.  456. 

Theophanes,  p.  464. 
Theophanes,  p.  468. 

Schlumberger,  Sigillographie,  p.  563. 

Theodore  of  Studion,  Epistulae,  1,  24. 

Theophanes,  p.  492. 

Theophanes,  p.  500. 

Genesius,  p.  35. 

Theodore  of  Studion,  Epist,  2,  76. 

Ps.  Simeon,  622. 
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Theophilus  (829-842), 
Alexios  Musele, 
Manuel  Armenios, 

Theophilus-Michael  III  (842-867), 
Arsaber, 
Stephanos, 
Bardas, 

Manuel  Armenios, 
Basil, 

PetronaSy 
Theodatakes, 

Basil  I  (867-886), 

Manuel, 

Theodoros, 
Leo  VI  (886-912), 

Stephanos, 

Stylianos, 

Katakalon, 

Theodatakes, 
Stylianos, 


Erikorikios, 
Aspasakios, 

Constantine  VII  (912-958), 
Stephanos, 
Johannes  Eladas, 
Leo  Phokas, 
Nicetas, 
Bardas  Phokas, 
Johannes  Kurkuas, 

Kosmas, 

Romanos  Saronites, 
Romanos  Mousele, 
Pankratios, 
Kurkenios, 

Pankratios  II, 
Adranse, 
Georgios, 
David, 


Theophanes  Continuatus,  p.  108. 
Genesius,  p.  73 ;  Theophanes  Cont., 
p.  148. 


Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  175. 

Genesius,  p.  83. 

Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  238  ;  Genesius, 

p.m. 
Genesius,  p.  97. 
Nicetas,   Vita  Ignaiii,  in  Mansi,  vol.  XVI, 

P.237- 

Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  307. 
Mansi,  vol.  XVI,  p.  309. 

Theophanes  Cont,  p.  354. 
Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  354. 
Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  359 ;   De  Adminis- 

trando  Imperio^  ch.  45,  p.  199. 
Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  361. 
Vita  Euthymiiy  3. 
NovcUae  Leonis  VI,  i  and  18. 
Schlumberger,  Sigillographiey  p.  553. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  43,  p.  185. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  44,  pp.  191, 

193- 

Theophanes  Cont,  pp.  380,  381,  385, 388, 
390- 

Theophanes  Cont,  pp.  413,  417. 
Theophanes  Cont,  pp.  436,  459. 
Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  443 ;  De  Adminis- 
trando ImperiOy  ch.  45,  pp.  200,  204. 

Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  443. 

De  Administrando  Imperio,  ch.  45,  p.  204. 
De  Administrando  Imperio,  ch.  46,  pp.  206- 

208,  210-213. 
De  Administrando  Imperio,  ch.  46,  p.  207. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  p.  207. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  p.  206. 
De  Administrando  Imperio,  ch.  46,  pp.  212, 

213. 
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Basil  II  (963-1025), 

Nicephoros  Uranos, 

Pnisianos, 

Gregorios, 

Michael, 
Roman  us  III  (i  028-1 034), 

Prusianos, 

Romanos  Skleros, 

Michael, 

Basiliskos, 

Deme  trios, 
Michael  IV  (i  034-1 042), 

Apolaphar, 

Georgios  Maniakes, 

Skleros, 
Constantine  IX  (i 042-1 055), 

Basileios  Theodoreanos, 

Jobanesices, 

Karikios, 

Michael, 

Constantinos  Arianites, 

Isaac  Komnenos, 

Katakalon  Kekaumenos, 
Theodora  (1055-1057), 

Isaac  Komnenos, 

Aaron  Ducas, 

Michael, 
Constantine  X  (1059- 1067), 

Basileios  Apolaphos, 

Nicephoros  Botaniates, 
Michael  VII  (1067-1078), 

Nicephoros  Briennios, 

Eutathios, 
Alexios  I  (1081-1118), 

Unnamed  Magistros, 
XI-XII  Centuries, 

Christophoros, 

Maria  {magisirissa\ 


Cedrenus,  II,  p.  454. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  468,  469,  483. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  478. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  481. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  487. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  487. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  488. 
Cedrenus,  II,  pp.  501,  502. 
Cedrenus,  II,  pp.  503. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  514. 
Cedrenus,  II,  pp.  541,  545. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  547. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  553. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  557. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  559. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  565 
Cedrenus,  II,  pp.  596,  597,  601. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  615. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  615. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  620. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  628. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  634. 

Johannes  Scylitza,  p.  654. 
Johannes  Scylitza,  p.  654. 

Johannes  Scylitza,  pp.  693,  694. 
Johannes  Scylitza,  p.  701. 

Anna  Comnena,  p.  95. 

Schlumberger,  Sigillographie,  p.  463,  no.  i. 
Schlumberger,  Sigillographie^  p.  532,  nos. 
8  and  9. 


INDEX 


aditU^r^    of    maguUr  officioruMy  pp.    70,   71, 

100  fi. 
adiuiores,  of  Quaestor,  pp.  40,  83. 
dafNTM^ovklXiOff,  see  coma  admissionum, 
AdminiBtration,  after  Constantine  I,  p.  17; 

in  Byzantine  Empire,  p.  5a 
admissioHaliS  (ojfficium  admissionum),  pp.  28, 

35.5>»66,  92fi. 
Adranse,  of  Iberia,  Master,  p.  57. 
advccati,  p.  22. 

Aemilianns,  mag,  off,,  pp.  82,  108. 
agetUiS  iu  rebus,  pp.  22,  32,  34.  35»  3^.  40.  59f 

68  ff.,  90,  100  fi. 
dryaXta^6^^  agmtes  in  nbus,  p.  72. 
Alemanni,  p.  35. 
Alexias  I,  Comnenus,  Augustus  (1081-1118), 

p.  58. 
Ampelius,  mag,  off,,  p.  117* 
amplitude  tua,  p.  115. 
Anastasius,  Augustus  (49«-5*8)»  PP-  97.  99* 
Anastasius,  mag,  off,^  p.  108. 
AnatoHus,  mag.  off,,  pp.  34f  92»  io6» 
Anthemius,   Augustus   (467-472),  pp.   39.  4©. 

43.  46,  64, 87. 
Anthemius,  mag.  off.,  p.  108. 
Avtff^aroi,  see  Proconsuls. 
drri7pa^tt,  magistri  scriniorum,  pp.  83,  86. 
Apasacios,  of  Apachume,  Master,  p.  57. 
dwoKbttfitop,  purse,  p.  123. 
Apothecartus,  p.  124. 
apparitor es,  of  duces,  pp.  40,  41,  91. 
Arcaditts,  Augustus  (395-4o8),  pp.  36,  37. 
Apxorrtt  roO  AavouucoO,  pp.  1 1 8,  124. 
Armenia,  princes  of,  p.  57. 
Arsenals,  see  fabricae,  Jdbrianses, 
Athanasius,  bishop,  p.  92. 
drpiicXi9i^,  pp.  123,  124. 
Attila,  King  of  Huns,  p.  93. 
auctoritas,  tua,  p.  1 1 5. 
d|(a,  of  mastership,  p.  1 19. 
i^lai,  oi  5cd  PpafitUoP,  pp.  1 1 8,  lao. 


B 


/3aXr(3toy,  p.  1 19. 
barbaricarii,  pp.  89,  102  ff. 


Basil  I,  Augustus  (867-886),  pp.  55,  97- 

/i^Xor,  see  velum. 

Bouch^-Leclercq,    author,    on  Mastership    of 

Offices,  p.  106. 
Ppafi€iov,  p.  120. 
Bury,  J.  B.,  author,  on  Byrantine  Masters,  pp. 

on  fjdyioTfiot  iic  wpooibwov,  p.  53. 


Caesar,  title  of  rank,  p.  56; 

conferment  of,  p.  loa 
Caesaropapism,  p.  117. 
cancellarii,  pp.  37,  38. 
candidati,  pp.  95,  97»  99* 
carhUarii  or  ckartuiarii  : 
oi sacrum  cuHculum,  p.  Ill; 
olscrinium  barbarorum^  pp.  95*  *®3J 
of  scrinium /abricensium,  pp.  88,  102. 
Cassiodorus,  on  ceremonial  duties  of  Master  of 
Offices,  p.  92; 
career  of,  pp.  106  ff. 
castrensiani,  p.  64. 
Castrensis,  pp.  22,  27,  40. 
Celer,  mag.  off,,  pp.  961  97.  99- 
celsitudo  tua,  p.  115. 
cenUnarii,  of  agenUs  in  rebus,  p.  71. 
Ceremonies,  of  Byiantine  court,  pp.  118  *f. 
Chamberlain,    Grand,    see    praepositus   sacri 

cubiculi. 
Christophoros,  Master,  p.  58. 
cingulum,  of  mag,  off,,  pp.  1 12  f. 
Clarissimate,  p.  45. 
Clarissimus,  pp.  20,  46,  loi,  1 16; 
et  illustris,  p.  46; 
clarissimi  comites,  p.  62. 
codiciUi,  p.  42. 
comes  admissionum,  pp.  66,  67,  99; 

see  also  magister  admissionum, 
comes  consistorianus,  p.  91 ; 

comites  consistoriani,  pp.  44,  4S*  4^.  107. 
comes  dispositionum,  pp.  22,  51*67; 

see  mag.  dispositionum, 

comes  domesticorum,  p.  22; 

comes  d,  equitum,  p.  29; 

comes  d,  peditum,  p.  29. 
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comes  et  magister  equitum^  p.  29; 
//  mag.  off^  pp.  29,  44,  116; 
et  mag.  peditum^  p.  29; 
et  quaestor^  p.  29. 
comes  primi  on/inis,  p.  44. 
comes  ret  militarise  p.  21. 
comes  rei  privatae^  pp.   21,  27,  29,  31,  41,  45, 

46,  47.  63.  95. 
comes  sacrarum   iargitionum,    pp.   21,  27,  29, 

31,  41,  44,  45,  46,  47,  63,  94,  107. 
comites,  pp.  21,  29,  31,62; 

of  schclae  paiatinae^  pp.  63,  103. 
comitiacif  in  Ostrogothic  Italy,  p.  73. 
comitiva,  pp.  20,  44,  no. 
Comnenoi,  dynasty  of,  p.  58. 
comistorium,  pp.  21  ff.,  25,  38,  90,  98  ff.,  12a 
Consistory,  see  consistorium. 
Constans,  Augustus  (337-350).  PP-  33*  34.  35. 

92. 
Constantine  I,  Augustus  (306-337),  pp.  17,  20, 

24,  25,  28.  29,  32,  33,  37,  44,   45,  60, 

68,  74,  77.  80,  81.  82,  87. 
Constantine  IV,  Augustus  (668-685),  p.  50. 
Constantine  V,  Augustus  (740-775),  p.  52. 
Constantine  VII,  Augustus   (912-958),  pp.  2, 

96,  93.  "3  ff. 
Constantine  VIll,  Augustus  (1025- 1028),  p.  58. 
Constantine  IX,  Monomachus,  Augustus  (1042- 

I055)»  P-  57- 
ConsUntius,  Augustus  (337-361).  PP-  33.34*96. 
consuetttdo^  p.  ill; 

consuetuJineSf  p.  123. 
Consulate,  p.  107. 
Corippus,  poet,  on  embassy  of  Avars,  p.  93; 

on  audience  in  the  palace,  p.  98. 
Count,  of  the  Body  Guard,  see  comes  domestic 
corum; 
of  the  Privy  Purse,  see  comes  rei  private; 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses,  see  comes  sacrarum 
largitionum. 
cubicularii^  pp.  27,  40,  6j,  64. 
culmen  tuum^  p.  115. 
currtgendariif  p.  74. 
Curcenius,  of  Iberia,  Master,  p.  57. 
curiosit  cursus  publici^  pp.  34,  35,  74  fl".,  loi, 
104; 
litorum^  p.  75. 
curiosus  cursus  pubiici  praesentaiiSf  pp.    lOO, 
104; 
in  praesenti^  pp.  lOl,  104. 
Curopalates,  pp.  56,  125. 
cursiu  pubticust  pp.  32,  34  ff.,  74  ff. 

D 

decani,  pp.  37,  39,  40,  66,  120. 
ai^u/a/t,  of  a^M/^s  t'ft  red  us,  pp,  7I  ff. 


digniUUes,  p.  20; 

palatinae,  pp.  22,  23,  44. 
Diocletian,  Augustus  (284-305),  pp.  i,  18,  25, 

86,89. 
domestici,  in  general,  p.  105; 

of  comites  scholarum,  p.  103. 
domestici,  imperial  guards,  p.  120; 

see  also  comes  domesticorum. 
domesticu9^  of  palace  guards,  pp.  50,  51,  56,  63, 
102,  105; 

of  mag.  off.,  pp.  51,  63,  102,  104-105; 

ioiuoriKbt   tQp   o-xoXiDi',  see    domesticus   of 
palace  guards. 
ducenarii,  oi  agentes  in  rebus,  pp.  71  ff^. 
dux,  p.  21 ; 

duces,  pp.  38, 40,  41,  42,  89  ff. 

E 
Embassies: 

from  Emperor  in  the  West,  pp.  93  f.; 

from  Gothic  kings,  p.  94 ; 

from  Persian  king,  pp.  94  f. 
eminentia  tua,  p.  115. 
Eugenes,  mag.  off.,  p.  108. 
Eugenius,  Flavius,   mag.  off,,  pp.  25,  35,  106, 

107,  108. 
Euphemius,  mag.  off.,  p.  96. 
Euphrasius,  mag.  off.,  p.  34. 
evectiones,  pp.  35,  74  ffl 
excelletUissimus,  pp.  46,  114. 
exceisus,  vir,  p.  114. 
excubitores,  p.  97. 


fabricae,  pp.  32,  86  ff.,  102,  103,  ill. 
fcdtricenses,  pp.  82,  86  ff. ; 

see  also  fabricae, 
Felix,  mag,  off.,  pp.  34,  40,  106. 
Florentius,  mag.  off,,  pp.  96, 108. 
formula^  magisteriae  dignitatis,  p.  III. 
frcUer  amantissime,  p.  1 14. 
frumentarii,  pp.  68,  78. 


Galerius,  Augustus  (305-311),  p.  32. 

GaUus,  Caesar  (355'-3554).  PP.  33i  34- 
George,  of  Ahasgia,  Master,  p.  57. 
gloria  tua,  p.  115. 
gtoriosi,  p.  20. 

gloriosissimus,  -1,  pp.  46,  47,  II 7,  II 9. 
Gratian,  Augustus  (367-383),  p.  45. 
Greek  titles,  in  Byzantine  Empire,  pp.  49  ff. 
Gregory,  of  Taran,  Master,  p.  57. 

H 

Hadrianus,  mag,  off,,  pp.  107,  108. 
Heradianus,  tribunms  et  mag.  ^.,  p.  24. 
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Herftclius,  Angustus  (610-641),  pp.  49,  105. 
Hermogenes,  mag.  off,^  pp.  96,  97,  107. 
Hodgkin,  aathoir,  on  mag.  off.^  p.  106. 
konorarii,  iUustres^  pp.  42,  1 1 3. 
kospitaiitast  p.  81. 
hospitium^  p.  81. 

I 

iiiitstrist  pp.  20^  40,  43,  46,  81,  Iia  fT. ; 

iiiustris  n>,  pp.  116,  117; 

€t  magnificus^  p.  46; 

Jkonorarii't  pp.  97,  113; 

AoHoratit  p.  1 12; 

i»  actupositit  p.  112; 

vacantes,  p.  1 1 3. 
Interpreters,  pp.  36,  loi; 

inierpretes  diversarum  gentium^  p.  96. 
iudicium^  ducianum^  p.  42. 

J 

Jobaneticea,  of  Anium,  Master,  p.  57. 

Julian.  Augustus  (361-363).  PP-  34»  69,  77»  9^, 

96. 
Justinian,  Augustus  (527-565),  pp.  40,  43,  44, 

48,  49.  78.  80,  81.  88,  90,  91,  96,  97,  99, 

117. 
Juslinus  I,  Augustus  (518-527),  pp.  40,  43.  83, 

Q7.99. 
Justinus  II,  Augustus  (565-578),  p.  48. 

K 

jra/i«'d7ioy,  pp.  I18  f.; 

tX  inrh  KOfiwaylop,  id. 
Karikios,  Master,  p.  57. 
Karlowa,  author,  on  origin  of  Mastership  of 

Offices,  p.  26. 
JUeioro/cgioH^  'invitation  list,'  p.  123; 

of  Philotheus,  p.  124. 
K6tifit  6Z/ifi99i6pwPt  see  fomes  admissionum. 


Xa/}a^l^tf^(Oi,  p.  95. 

lampadarii,  pp.  38,  66. 

Largesses,  Sacred,  see  Count  of. 

iatercuium,  minus,  pp.  85,  89. 

Leo  I,  Augustus  (457-474).  PP.  39.  40b  61,  64, 

87.  88,  97,  99,  102,  103. 
Leo  II,  Augustus  (474),  pp.  40,  97,  99. 
Leo  III,  the  Isaurian,  Augustus  (71 7-740),  p.  50. 
Leo  VI,  Augustus  (886-912),  pp.  52,  55,  123, 

124. 
Leo,  mag.  off.^  p.  106. 
liber  mandaicrum,  pp.  iii,  121. 
Licinius,  Angustus  (310-324),  pp.  32,  33. 
iimiiamit  pp.  41,  89  ff. 


I 


/imi/es,  pp.  38,  89  ff. 

Logothete,  of  the  Post,  pp.  50,  51,  80,  98. 

loroi,  a  decoration,  p.  56; 

use  and  significance  of,  p.  121. 
Xtapoi,  see  loroi. 
ludimagistrif  p.  8. 
Luitprand,  author,  on  the  number  of  Masters, 

p.  56. 
Lydus,  Johannes,  author,  on  decline  of  Preto- 
rian  Prefecture,  pp.  30^  36,  37,  87; 

on  character  of  Mastership  of  Offices,  pp. 
105,  106; 

on  curiosif  p.  74; 

on  evectionest  pp.  78,  79; 

on  rfgendarius,  p.  79. 


M 

Macedonius,  mag.  off.,  p.  107. 

magister,  *  Master,'  meaning  and  use  of^  pp.  5, 6. 

magister  admissionum,  see  Master  of  the  Audi- 
ences. 

magister    dispositionum^    see    Master  for   the 
Schedules. 

magister  epistularum  graecarum,  see    Master 
of  Correspondence. 

magister  epistularum  latinarum,  see  Master  of 
Correspondence. 

m<^ster  libellorum^  see  Master  for  Petitions. 

magister  memoriae,  see  Master  of  the  Memoria. 

magister  militum,  see  Masters  of  the  Soldiers. 

magister  officiorum,  see  Master  of  the  Offices. 

magisteriani,  p.  73. 

magistri,  see  Masters. 

/Myiarpiapolf  p.  73. 

fiaylarpiffffoi,  wives  of  Byzantine  Masters,  pp. 
125,  126. 

tiAyiarpot,  see  magister.  Master. 

ftdyi^rpot,  4k  vpoeiltwov,  p.  53. 

ftdyurrpot,  6,  see  Master  of  the  Offices. 

fidyurrpot,  6  wpCh-ot,  pp.  52  fi.,  1 00. 

Magnentius,  Augustus  (350-353).  p.  33< 

magnificen/ia  tua,  p.  115. 

magnificentissimust  see  magnificus, 

magnificus,  pp.  46,  1 1 7. 

magnitudo  tua,  p.  115. 

mandata,  magistri,  p.  iii. 

Marcellinus,  mag.  off.,  p.  33. 

Marcian,  Augustus  (450-457). 

Maria,  magistrissa,  p.  58. 

Martinalius,  mag.  off.,  p.  93. 

Martinianus,  mag.  off.,  p.  24. 

Master,  title  at  Byzantine  court,  pp.  52,  53; 
conferred  for  life,  p.  53*, 
title  in  imperial  civil  service,  pp.  14.  i  S* 

Master  of  the  K.ud\«t^c«^\i^.  X'ViVv^^^^  ^"^ 

9S»  ^^i- 
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Master  of  Ceremonies,  pp.  51,  67,  99,  100,  lao, 

122,  123. 
Master  (Secretary)  of  Correspondence,  pp.  14, 

22,  51,  84. 
Master  of  the  Memoria  (First  Secretary),  pp. 

14,  22,  26,  27,  51,  84. 
Master  of  the  Offices : 

adiuior  of,  pp.  70,  71,  100  ff.; 
authority  of,  over : 

admissionaies,  pp.  28,  35,  51,  66; 

agentes   in  rebus^  pp.  32,  38,  40^  59,  66, 
68  ff.; 

apparitores  duatnit  pp.  40,  41 ; 

catuellarii,  pp.  37,  38,  66; 

casirensianif  p.  64; 

cohortes  praetor ianae,  p.  25 ; 

cuduu/arii,  pp.  40,  64; 

cursus pubiicus,  pp.  32, 34,  35, 43,  51, 74  ff.; 

decani^  pp.  37,  39,  66; 

duea  limiium,  pp.  40,  41,  89  ff^; 

fabrictu  and  fabricenses,  pp.  32,  40,  43, 
86  ff.; 

illustres  (viri),  p.  40; 

tampadariit  pp.  28,  38,  66; 

limites  and  /imi/anei,  pp.  38,  41,  89  ff. ; 

mensoreSf  pp.  28,  38,  80  ff.; 

milUares  (tnri),  p.  41; 

ministeriani^  pp.  40,  41,  64; 

notarti,  p.  65; 

oJUia  palatina,  pp.  39,  59,  63  ff".,  68; 

cjlciales,  pp.  38,  40,  41,  59,  64; 

pala/ini,  pp.  40,  41 ; 

peraequatores  victuafium^  p.  43; 

praepositi  cas/rcrum,  pp.  40,  41 ; 

referendariif  p.  65; 

schola  sacrae  vestis,  pp.  46,  64; 

schoiae  and  Scholarians,  pp.  28,  51,  60  ff.; 

scrinia  and  seriniarii,  pp.  28,  40,  51,  59, 
66,  82  ff:; 

scrinium  disposiHonum^  p.  67; 

siUntiariif  pp.  40^  65; 

State  Post,  see  cursus  publicus ; 

straicres,  pp.  39165; 
in  Byzantine  Empire,  pp.  49  ff.; 
character  of  office,  pp.  59, 105  ti. ; 
competence  of,  pp.  59  ff.; 
€ursus  hon&rum  of,  pp.  106  ff . ; 
establishment  of,  p.  25 ; 
functions  of: 

ceremonial  duties,  pp.  35,  51,  52,  92  ff^., 

98ff-; 

in  consistoriMm,  pp.  22,  31,  38, 44,  91  ff".; 
judicial,  pp.  38  ff.,  68; 
Greek  title  of,  pp.  49,  50; 
historical  significance  of,  p.  I ; 
hktory  of,  pp.  24  ff.; 
ittttgnim  of,pp,  no  ff.; 


\ 


functions  of — continued: 

military  origin  of,  p.  60; 

as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  pp.  35,  36; 

number  of,  pp.  33,  34; 
officium  of,  pp.  72,  100  ff . ; 
in  Ostrogothic  Kingdom,  pp.  42,  43, 62; 
rank  of,  pp.  44  ff. ; 

clarissimust  pp.  45»  II3>  114,  Il6; 
c/arissimus  et  iliustris^  p.  46; 
comes,  pp.  29,  30,  44,  60; 
comes  consistorianus^  pp.  44,  45 ; 
excellentissimus,  pp.  46,  114; 
ghriosus,  pp.  46,  47; 

has  honors  of  ex-Pretorian  Prefects,  p.  45 ; 
aiustriSf  pp.  45,  112  ff.,  116  ff.; 
magnificuSt  pp.  46,  117; 
one  of  digmiates  palatinae,  pp.  23,  44; 
masters  of  the  soldiers,  pp.  46,  48; 
perfectissimus,  p.  45 ; 
precedes  Proconsuls,  p.  45; 
a  senator,  p.  48; 
spectaHlis,  pp.  45,  113,  114,  116; 
iribunust  pp.  24  ff.,  60; 
relation  of,  to: 
casirensts,  pp.  40,  41 ; 
comes  (magisier)  admissionum,  p.  67; 
comes  dispositionum,  p.  67; 
comes  rei  pritMUcUf  pp.  41,  46,  47; 
comes  seurarum  iargitionum,  pp.  41,  46, 

47; 
praepositus  sacri  cubiculit  pp.  35,  40,  41, 

47.  48; 
Pretorian  Prefect,  pp.  29,  30,  31,  34, 35  ff., 

42,  43,  46  ff.,  78  ff.,  108; 
Quaestor,  pp.  42,  46  ff.,  83  ff.,  91,  108; 
Urban  Prefect,  pp.  42,  43; 
sources  for  study  of,  p.  2; 
term  of,  p.  109; 
titles,  honors,  and  privileges  of,  pp.  1 10  ff . ; 

see  also  rank  of; 
%nces  agens  of,  p.  43. 
Master  (Secretary)  for  Petitions,  pp.  14,  22,  26^ 

27,  51,  85. 
Master  (Secretary)  for  the  Schedules,  pp.  14, 

22,  26. 
Masters : 
chiefs  of  secretarial  bureaus,  pp.  13  ff. ; 
in  civil  service,  pp.  13  ff.; 
in  commercial  and  social  organizations,  pp. 

7.8; 

in  financial  administration,  p.  13; 
in  military  service,  pp.  15  ff.; 
magistrates  of  the  Republic,  p.  7; 
primarily  religious,  pp.  8  ff. 
Masters,  Byzantine : 
ceremonies  at  appointment  of,  pp.  II9  ff.; 
conHiliile  &nl  vdmmy  ^.  ia$s 
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Masters,  Byzuitixie  —  c^ntimad: 

disappearance  of,  p.  58; 

donations  received  by,  pp.  123,  124; 

dress  and  insignia  of,  pp.  lao  ff. ; 

functions  of,  pp.  54,  55 ; 

gratuities  dispensed  by,  pp.  122,  123; 

honors  and  privileges  of^  pp.  117  ff. ; 

later  purely  honorary,  pp.  56,  58; 

number : 
in  VIII  Cent.,  pp.  52,  53; 
in  IX  Cent.,  p.  55; 
in  X  Cent.,  p.  56; 

order  of  rank  and  position  among  dignitaries 
of  court,  pp.  55,  56,  118,  125; 

TasHil  princes  as,  p.  57. 
Idasters,  of  the  Scrinia,  pp.  13,  14,  15,  28,  83  ff. 
Masters,  of  the  Soldiers,  magistri  militum,  pp. 
16,  21,  30,  41,  42,  46,  47,  50,  90,  91 ; 

in  the  Presence,  pratitntala^  pp.  42,  85,  90. 
Masters,  *  of  the  state,*  p.  98. 
mensores,  pp.  80  ff. 
mtia/a,  pp.  81  ff. 
mtlaUreSt  pp.  81  ff. 

Michael  III,  Augustus  (842-867),  pp.  54,  55. 
Michael  VI,  Augustus  (1056-1057),  p.  58. 
ministerianif  p.  40. 
Mommsen,  author : 

on  Master  and  Quaestor,  p.  48; 

on  origin  of  Mastership  of  Offices,  p.  25 ; 

on  use  of  mqgister  and  mtigiUratus^  p.  6; 

N 

Nobelissimus,  pp.  56^  125. 

Norous,  «M^.  off,,  p.  107. 

notarii  {tribuni),  pp.  65,  107. 

Notitta  Dignitatum,  compilation  of,  p.  65. 

date  of,  p.  2. 
Humeri^  praeseniaiest  p.  42. 


h  9tifrt0p,  see  "S^ceroy. 

6  iwl  r^f  ffaraardtfrffwt,  see  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
6  4wl  tQp  dtijfftvp,  see  Master  for  Petitions. 
cfida  {palatina),  pp.  26,  30,  37,  59,  64. 
officialese  pp.  22,  27,  40,  41,  59; 

palatini,  p.  64; 

Ojj^cium,  pp.  22,  28,  lOl ; 

adiuioris,  p.  loi ; 

admissumum,  p.  28; 

of  iR^f  .  off^  pp.  100  ff. 
Opilio,  mqg^.  off.,p»  107. 
Orders,  of  rank,  pp.  20,  56. 


Palace  Guards,  see  sckolat. 
Faleologi,  dynasty  of,  p.  58. 


Palladius  (i),  mag,  off.,  p.  25; 

first  comes  et  mag.,  p.  32; 

(2)  mag,  off,,  p.  107. 
Pancratios  (i)t  of  Iberia,  Master,  p.  57. 

(2)  grandson  of  (i),  Master,  p.  57. 
Patricians,  p.  55; 

creation  of,  p.  54; 

elevation  to  Mastership,  pp.  119,  120; 

wearers  of  loroi,  pp.  121  ff. 
Patriciate,  pp.  ao,  48. 
rarplKiai,  p.  1 25 ; 

V.  jVMTaf,  p.  125. 
pectorals,  p.  122. 
Pentadius,  mi^.  off.^  pp.  34,  96. 
peraequatores  victualium,  p.  43. 
Perfectissimate,  p.  45. 

Peter,  the  Patrician,  work  on  Mastership  of 
Offices,  p.  25 ; 

see  Petrus  (i). 
Petrus,  (1)  =  Peter  the  Patrician,  mag,  off,,  pp. 
96,  107,  108. 

(2)  mag,  off,,  p.  96. 
Philotheos,  airiklines,  p.  124. 
Phokas,  Bardas,  Master,  p.  56. 
Fhokas,  Leo,  p.  56. 
praefecti  annonae,  p.  43; 

/.  casirorum,  p.  85; 

/.  vehiculomm,  p.  74. 
praepositi  eastrorum,  pp.  40,  41,  85; 

/.  Jabricarum,  pp.  32,  86,  89. 
praepositus  sacri  cuhiculi,  pp.  22,  27,  40,  41, 
46,  47,  54.  55,  63,  64,97,99,  100,  119, 
120,  122,  123. 
praetorianae  cohortes,  pp.  26,  27. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  following  study  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  is  an  attempt  to 
throw  more  light  upon  the  intricate  administrative  system  obtaining 
in  the  Later  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  through  a  detailed 
treatment  of  the  history  and  scope  of  one  particular  office.  It  is  a 
development  of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  doctoral  thesis  on 
the  Roman  Magistri,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  first  chapter. 

For  directing  his  attention  to  the  Late  Roman  and  Byzantine  field 
of  historical  research,  as  well  as  for  constant  guidance  and  suggestion 
in  the  preparation  of  this  monograph,  the  writer's  special  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Professor  W.  S.  Ferguson,  of  Harvard  University. 
He  is  further  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  William  H.  Murphy,  of 
Detroit,  whose  generosity  made  the  publication  of  this  study  possible. 

A  small  edition  of  this  study  was  published  separately,  in  191 8. 
In  reprinting  it  in  the  volume  the  writer  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportimity  to  correct  some  typographical  errors  as  well  as  to  make 
additions  to  the  lists  of  Masters  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Arthxtr  E.  R.  Boak 

Ann  Asbor,  Michigan 
August,  1935 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.   HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  THE 

OFFICES 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  interests  the  student  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  and  invites  his  close 
attention,  for  various  reasons. 

First,  no  parallel  to  this  officer  can  be  found  among  the 
government  ministers  of  modern  states,  and  even  among  those 
of  the  Empire  itself  the  Master  of  the  Offices  occupied  a  singular 
position ;  for  while  the  other  great  officers  of  state  controlled 
branches  of  the  administration  easily  definable  and  possessing 
some  essential  unity,  his  sphere  of  activities  was  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  various  powers  which  brought  him  into  touch 
with  the  most  diverse  functions  of  the  government. 

The  Mastership  of  the  Offices,  too,  had  a  long  and  interesting 
history,  extending  over  the  period  from  the  reconstruction  of 
Diocletian  until  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople.  From 
a  comparatively  inconspicuous  beginning,  by  a  series  of  additions 
to  its  competence,  it  became  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
influential  of  the  civil  offices  of  the  Empire.  Then  its  power 
began  to  decline  as  it  had  arisen :  one  after  the  other  its  active 
functions  were  transferred  to  new  offices,  and,  finally,  it  ceased 
altogether  to  be  an  administrative  office,  and  remained  solely  as 
a  title  of  honor.  Thus  arose  the  grade  of  dignitaries  bearing 
the  tide  of  Master  simply,  no  longer  that  of  Master  of  the  Offices. 
This  was  the  final  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Mastership. 

Not  only  is  the  story  of  this  office  interesting  in  itself  but  the 
study   of   its   development   also   illustrates,   through   a   concrete 
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example,  many  of  the  important  changes  that  affected  the  char- 
acter of  the  imperial  Roman  administrative  system  as  a  whole, 
and  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  detailed  working  of  that  vas^ 
governmental  machine. 

II.     SOURCES   AND  LITERATURE 

The  chief  contemporary  sources  of  information  regarding  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  are  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  II  and 
Justinian,  with  the  Navellae^  of  Theodosius  II,  Valentinian  III, 
Majorian  and  Justinian,  which  afford  the  best  aid  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  historical  development  of  that  office  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

A  list  of  the  departments  of  the  administration  under  the 
control  of  this  Master  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue  of  the  officials  of  the 
Empire  known  as  the  Notitia  Dignitaium,  compiled  in  its 
present  form  by  about  425  a.d.*  The  Notitia  also  gives  the 
organization  of  the  Master's  personal  office  at  the  same  period. 
Equally  important  information  regarding  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  in  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Theodoric  in  Italy  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sixth  century  is  afforded  by  the  formula  magisterial 
dignitatis^  contained  in  the  Variae  of  Cassiodorus,  dating  from 
537  A.D.  A  brief  and  somewhat  confused  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  the  Mastership  up  to  the  time  of  Justinian  is  given  in  the 
De  magistratibus  imperii  Romani  {wepl  ap\!av  rrj^  'Pcu/xatoii/ 
TToXtTcta?)  of  Johannes  Lydus,  written  in  551  a.d.  The  Kletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheus,  a  list  of  the  imperial  dignitaries  and 
functionaries  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  prepared  in  899, 
gives  the  position  of  the  Masters,  at  that  time  forming  an  order  of 
rank,  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  and  the  inaugural 
ceremony  to  this  grade  as  well  as  its  distinctive  insignia.  For 
the  part  played  by  these  Masters  in  the  various  ceremonies  of  the 
Byzantine  court  in  the  tenth  century,  and  also  for  considerable 
information  regarding  similar  duties  of  the  Master  of  earlier 
centuries,  we  are  indebted  to  the  De  Caerimoniis  ("Eic^ccn?  1^9 
fiaaikeiov  raf cois)  of  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogenitus  (912-58). 

^  The  editions  of  the  NoveUoiy  as  of  other  works  frequently  cited,  are  indicated  in  the 
Bibliography,  pp.  127-129. 

'  Mommsen,  //fr/fus,  vol,  36^  pp.  544'-47. 
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In  addition,  incidental  references  to  Masters  of  the  Offices, 
which  are  useful  in  throwing  light  upon  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  Mastership,  are  found  throughout  the  literary  material  in 
general,  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  in  that  of  a  historical 
character,  which  has  survived  from  the  period  between  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  and  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  modern  works  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  useful  for 
the  study  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices,  the  oldest  is  Gotho- 
fredus*s  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code'  with  its  learned  com- 
mentaries. The  work  of  other  early  commentators  has  been 
summed  up  and  superseded  by  Booking  in  extensive  notes  to 
his  edition  of  the  NoHtia  Dignitaium  (1839-53). 

Karlowa's  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte  (vol.  i,  1880),  Schiller 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiser zeit 
(1887),  and  J.  S.  Reid's  chapter  on  the  "Reorganization  of  the 
Empire"  in  the  Cambridge  Mediaval  History  (vol.  i,  191 1)  offer 
the  most  satisfactory  general  surveys  of  the  functions  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  at  the  height  of  his  power.  More  valuable 
for  the  close  study  of  this  office  are  the  contributions  of  Otto 
Seeck  in  his  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  cUr  antiken  Welt  (vol.  2, 
1901)  and  his  article  comites  in  the  Pauly-Wissowa  Real- 
Encyclopddie  der  kldssischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (vol.  4,  1901). 
These  have  the  merit  of  offering  the  most  satisfactory  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Master's  office  and  of  putting  it  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  general  reorganization  of  the  court  and  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century. 

Upon  the  position  of  the  Mastership  in  the  Gothic  Kingdom 
of  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and 
the  first  part  of  the  sixth  century  much  light  is  thrown  by 
Mommsen's  Ostgothische  Studien  (1889-90).  As  important  for 
the  later  history  of  the  Mastership  as  the  works  of  Seeck  for  the 
earlier  period  is  J.  B.  Bury's  Imperial  Administration  in  the 
Ninth  Century  (191 1),  which  shows  clearly  the  steps  by  which 
the  Mastership  was  changed  from  an  administrative  office  to  an 
honorary  title  of  rank,  and  indicates  the  general  tendencies  at 
work  within  the  Empire  which  were  responsible  for  this  evolution. 

What  is  still  lacking  is  a  complete  history  of  the  Mastership 
that  will  cover  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  and  trace  clearl^^ 

1  First  published  at  Pans,  m  \\bf^ 
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so  far  as  is  possible,  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  the 
various  stages  of  its  development  and  its  decline,  showing  the 
connection  between  these  changes  and  the  general  tendencies 
which  affected  the  administration  as  a  whole.  Ancient  as  well 
as  modern  historians  recognized  that  the  powers  of  this  office  at 
its  height  were  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  growth,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  to  neglect  the  stages  of  the  process  and  con- 
sider only  its  results.  The  works  of  Seeck  and  Bury  supply  the 
necessary  corrective  for  two  distinct  epochs.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
study  to  treat  the  entire  history  of  the  Mastership  in  the  spirit 
of  these  historians. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  ROMAN  MAGISTRI 

The  word  magister  contains  the  idea  of  superior  power.  It  is 
probably  a  derivative  from  magisy  and  is  applicable  to  that  one  of 
any  group  of  individuals  who  has  more  authority  than  the  rest.^ 
Paulus  *  says  that  it  was  given  as  a  title  to  persons  "  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  special  superintendence  of  affairs,  and  who,  above 
the  rest,  owe  diligence  and  care  to  the  business  of  which  they  are 
in  charge."  The  verb  magistrare  contains  the  same  idea,  being 
equivalent  to  moderare  or  regere  et  temperare^  Magister  never 
had  the  force  of  dominus^  *lord,'  which  contains  the  idea  of  pos- 
session. It  was  this  simple  yet  wide  meaning  of  the  word  magis- 
ter, so  closely  akin  to  that  of  our  own  Master,  that  permitted  its 
adoption  as  an  official  title  in  practically  all  branches  of  Roman 
public  and  private  life. 

The  office  of  a  Master  was  called  a  magistratus,  *  magistracy,' 
or,  more  usually,  a  magisterium,  *  mastership.'*  The  antonym  of 
magister  is  minister,  and  both  have  their  corresponding  feminine 
forms,  magistra,  *  Mistress,'  and  ministra!" 

Under  the  Roman  Republic,  at  least  in  historic  times,  magister 
was  but  sparingly  used  as  a  title  of  political  officials,  although  its 

^  Qui  magis  ceteris  potest,  Varro,  De  lingua  latina,  6,  83 ;  magister,  maior  in  statione, 
Isid.  10,  170;  cf.  Paul.  Epit.,  126,  152  M.  Magister  is  a  Latin  word  not  appearing  in 
Greek  until  after  the  Roman  conquest,  and  then  as  a  borrowed  term,  in  the  forms  ftayurrtp, 
fidyurrpoi  (the  regular  spelling),  and  iuiyUmap\  cf.  Forcellini,  Lexicon;  Stephanus, 
Thesaurus  linguae  Graecae ;  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  mecUcte  et  infimae  GraedtaHs,  The 
older  Latin  form  was  magester  (Quint,  i,  4,  18). 

*  Digesta,  L,  16,  57. 

*  Paulus,  loc.  cit.    It  also  appears  in  the  form  magister  are. 

*  Afagistratus,  C.I.L,  L  p.  43^  epistula  consulum  de  Bacchanalibus ;  Paulus,  Epit,y 
126  M.    Magisteria,  id.,  152. 

»  Minister y  Isid.  10,  170. 
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abstract  magistratus  was  the  regular  term  used  to  designate  both 
the  ordinary  political  office  itself  and  the  holder  of  such  an  office, 
who  derived  his  power  from  popular  election,  or  its  substitute,  co- 
optation/  Mommsen  ^  thought  that  tnagisier  was  not  used  of  the 
public  magistrates  because  the  word  originally  denoted  a  single 
person  endowed  with  superior  authority  and,  consequently,  was 
less  suited  than  the  abstract  magistrahis  to  officials  organized  on 
the  collegiate  principle.  But  the  fact  is  that,  as  Mommsen  admits, 
we  find  colleges  of  Masters  in  viciy  pagi^  municipia  and  other  cor- 
porations, which  shows  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  that  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  coUegiality. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  when  Roman  political  thinking 
required  a  general  term  for  magistrates,  tnagisier  was  already  too 
commonly  employed  in  other  spheres  to  make  its  use  convenient 
here.  In  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Empire  the  title  Master  appears 
much  more  frequently  than  under  the  Republican  regime.  How- 
ever, in  both  periods  the  appellative  Master,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  confusion  in  the  case  of  a  tide  capable  of  such 
wide  application,  was  always  accompanied  hy  some  qualifying 
epithet,  as,  for  example.  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equituni) 
or  Master  of  the  Census  {magister  census);  so  that  the  whole 
phrase,  and  not  the  word  Master  alone,  formed  the  title  of  the 
office.  Only  in  the  late  Byzantine  Empire,  when  the  title  of 
Master  was  restricted,  first  to  one  office,  and  then  to  members  of 
an  order  of  rank,  did  it  dispense  with  such  qualification. 

In  the  other  spheres  of  Roman  life,  social,  religious,  and  com- 
mercial. Master  as  a  title  was  in  widespread  usage.  Festus^  says 
that  there  were  Masters,  not  only  of  the  liberal  arts,  but  also  of 
rural  districts,  of  associations,  and  of  villages  or  city  quarters. 
The  various  uses  of  the  word  "  president "  may  ofifer  an  English 
analogy. 

It  will  facilitate  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Masters  to  divide  them 
into  several  groups,  based  upon  the  character  of  the  offices  which 
they  held,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  corresponding  chronologically 
to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  Master  with  an  official  significance. 
Therefore  the  following  general  classification  is  suggested : 

^  Paul.  E^.f  126  M. ;  Mommsen,  Romiscfus  Staatsrecht,  vol.  i,  p.  8. 

*  Loc.  cit.y  A.  I.    Varro's  explanation,  De  ling,  lot,  5,  82,  is  impossible. 

*  Paul.  E^.,  126  M. :  Magistri  mm  saium  doctor es  artium  sed  etiam  pagorum^  sod" 
^a/um,  twifrumf  egttiium  dicuntur^  quia  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt. 
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Masters  who  were  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Masters  who  were  neither  Public  Officials   nor  Officers  of  Colleges, 
but  who  had  a  recognized  position   in  Commercial  and   Social 
organizations. 
Masters  whose  functions  were  primarily  religious : 
Masters  who  were  not  Officers  of  Colleges,  but  who  formed  a  College 
themselves,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  community  in  a  public  capacity. 
Masters  who  were  Officers  of  Colleges. 
Masters  who  were  Imperial  Officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Roman 

Empire. 
Masters  who  were  Imperial  Officials  in  the  Military  Service  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  dif  ussion  of  the  Masters  who  fall 
within  each  of  these  categories  and  thus  establish  the  relation  of 
the  title  Master  of  the  Offices  to  other  official  titles  in  which  the 
word  Master  occurs. 

I.   Masters  who  were  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic 

These  Masters  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  brief  mention. 
They  were  only  two  in  number,  namely,  the  Master  of  the  People 
{magisUr  popuU)  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equituni). 
In  historic  times  the  name  of  Master  of  the  People  no  longer 
appears,  but  has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  Dictator.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  persisted  until  the  abolition  of 
the  Dictatorship  in  44  b.c.  These  two  titles,  however,  show  that 
the  use  of  Master  to  denote  an  official  of  state  was  probably  as 
old  as  the  Roman  Republic  itself. 

II.  Masters  who  were  neither  Public  Officials,  nor  Of- 
ficers OF  Colleges,  but  who  had  a  Recognized  Position 
IN  Commercial  and  Social  Organizations 

In  this  rather  miscellaneous  section  have  been  grouped  such 
Masters  as  were  not  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  state  or  of 
municipalities,  or  religious  officials  bearing  a  public  character  or 
serving  in  private  associations,  but  nevertheless  occupied  positions 
which,  in  common  usage  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  authorized 
them  to  bear  that  title. 

All  the  titles  of  this  class,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Shopmaster  (magister  iabemae),  were  in  current  usage  during  the 
republican  epoch  and  date  from  a  period  so  far  back  of  the  earliest 
records  which  we  have  of  their  presence  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  just  when  they  came  to  be  genetaW^  ^xw^o^^^*    Viss^- 
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ever,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  appended  list,  the  various 
titles  represent  a  wide  range  of  interests  —  legal,  social,  educa- 
tional, commercial,  and  agricultural.  And,  since  the  presence  of 
regular  official  titles  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  regu- 
larity in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  one  must  place  the  introduction  of 
these  Masters  at  a  time  when  Rome  had  attained  a  sufficient  stage 
of  material  and  cultural  advancement  to  require  the  systematic  or- 
ganization of  the  various  activities  of  her  citizens.  Thus  the 
Master  in  Bankruptcy  (magister  auctionis)  is  the  fruit  of  consider- 
able legal  experimenting  with  bankruptcy  cases;  the  School- 
masters (ludimagistri)  presuppose  a  fairly  widespread  demand  for 
elementary  education  ;  the  Master  of  the  Companies  of  publicani 
{magister  societatis)  is  the  product  of  a  well-developed  system  of 
tax  farming ;  the  Master  of  the  Herd  [magister  pecoris)  and  the 
Taskmaster  {magister  operum)  can  only  have  appeared  with  a 
well-organized  and  widely  extended  system  of  ranching  and  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  i.e,  with  a  great  territorial  expansion  of  the 
state;  while  the  Shipmaster  {magister  navis)  is  a  figure  which 
doubtless  first  arose  after  the  appearance  of  Rome  as  a  world 
power  and  mercantile  factor  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  unification  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Thus  the  presence  of  each  of  these  Masters  indicates  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  power  and  material  resources  of  the 
Roman  state  and  points  to  a  period  far  removed  from  the  origins 
of  civic  development,  a  fact  not  necessarily  true  of  the  public  of- 
ficials, the  Master  of  the  People  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
who  probably  antedate  all  the  Masters  mentioned  here. 

The  following  are  the  Masters  who  may  be  included  in  this 
group : 

1 .  Magister  atictionisy  Master  in  Bankruptcy. 

2.  Magister  hibendi^  Toastmaster. 

3.  Ludimagistri^  Schoolmasters. 

4.  Magister  navis<,   Shipmaster. 

5.  Magister  operum.  Taskmaster. 

6.  Magister  pecoris,  Master  of  the  Herd. 

7.  Magister  societatis.  Company  Master. 

8.  Magister  taberntu,  Shopmaster. 

III.   Masters  whose  Functions  were  Primarily  Religious 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  class  of  Masters.  It  includes  all  those 
whose  chief  duties  were  connected  with  the  performance  of  certain 
religious  rites,  no  matter  what  organization  or  combination  of  in- 
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dividuals  they  represented  in  this  capacity,  and  who  had,  therefore, 
a  priestly  character. 

However,  the  position  occupied  by  these  Masters  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  if  we  distinguish  two  types  of  Masters  within  the 
general  class  under  consideration.  The  organization  of  the  various 
groups  of  Masters  who  fall  within  the  class  has  been  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  this  subdivision,  because  the  Masters  themselves,  and 
not  the  cults  which  they  directed,  interest  us  here.  Therefore, 
they  have  been  classified  in  two  groups,  Masters  who,  like  the 
Roman  magistrates,  themselves  formed  a  college,  and  Masters  who 
were  officers  within  larger  colleges  of  which  they  were  members. 
It  happens  that  the  Masters  of  the  first  subdivision,  without  excep- 
tion, at  the  same  time  bore  a  public  character  as  the  representatives 
of  political  units  recognized  in  the  Roman  governmental  system ; 
while  the  second  group  embraces  Masters  who,  thanks  to  their 
presence  in  public  priestly  colleges,  possessed  in  some  measure 
this  public  character,  and  others,  again,  who  lacked  it  entirely. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  Masters  of 
each  of  these  subdivisions. 

I.  Masters  who  were  not  Officers  of  Colleges^  but  who  formed  a 
College  themselves^  acting  on  Behalf  of  a  Community  in  a 
Public  Capacity 

Such  Masters  existed  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  throughout  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  were  present  in  the  various 
coUmiae^  municipia^  vici^  pagi,  fora,  and  castelUiy  as  well  as  in  the 
conventus  and  cannabae  of  Roman  citizens,  which  lay  outside  the 
Roman  municipal  system. 

However,  the  Masters  in  these  several  political  units  were  not 
all  organized  in  like  fashion  nor  possessed  of  identical  powers. 
Indeed,  in  no  two  forms  of  communal  organization  do  the  colleges 
of  Masters  present  exactly  the  same  features,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Shrines  {magistri  fani)  in  the  colonies  and 
other  municipalities.  Two  characteristics,  nevertheless,  were 
common  to  all  and  determine  their  place  in  this  classification; 
namely,  their  collegiate  organization  and  the  religious  nature  of 
their  functions.  The  latter  might  or  might  not  be  combined  with 
duties  of  a  purely  secular  character,  which,  however,  did  not  over- 
shadow the  religious  side  of  the  office.  Furthermore,  these  sacral 
functions  were  exercised  by  the  Masters  as  iepT^s^TiVa.>L\NeSk  oV  "^^ 
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whole  of  the  members  of  the  body  politic  to  which  they  belonged 
—  their  canton,  village,  ward,  city,  etc^ — and  in  this  sense  the 
Masters  were  public  officials. 

The  scope  and  importance  of  the  secular  powers  of  such  Mas- 
ters varied  according  to  the  stage  of  political  development  attained 
by  the  community  to  which  they  belonged ;  more  definitely,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  character  of  the  magistrates  officiating 
there.  Thus  we  find  Masters  in  a  barrack  village  {vtcus  canna- 
bensts),  in  the  absence  of  regular  magistrates,  assuming  the  part 
of  representatives  of  their  community  in  all  respects  where  it  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  unity.  A  similar  position  was  taken  by  the 
Masters  in  the  Roman  conventus  on  Delos,  who  were  nothing 
more  than  Masters  of  Shrines,^  while,  in  fully  developed  munici- 
palities, such  were  merely  the  curators  of  particular  shrines  and, 
apparently,  had  no  secular  duties  whatever.  This  latter  type  of 
Masters  appeared  also  in  cantons  and  villages,  forming  secondary 
colleges  with  strictly  religious  functions,  even  when  other  colleges 
of  Masters  stood  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

The  early  development  of  such  colleges  of  Masters  is  older 
than  our  records.  We  meet  the  system  in  operation  in  the  second 
century  B.C. ;  we  see  it  adopted  in  the  municipal  organization  of  the 
following  century,  then  in  full  bloom  under  the  Principate ;  in  some 
cases  it  persisted  after  the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Masters  of  this  group : 

1.  Magisiri pagiy  Masters  of  the  Canton  or  District. 

2.  Magistri  vici^   Masters  of  the  Village  or  Quarter. 

3.  Magistri  municifni^   Municipal  Masters. 

4.  Magistri  castelliy  Masters  of  the  Castellum. 

5.  Magistri  curiae^   Masters  of  the  Curia. 

6.  Magistri  fani^  Masters  of  the  Shrine. 

7.  Magistri  Fundi  and  Magistri  Saltus,   Masters  of  the  Estate  and  Masters  of  the 

Domain. 

2.  Masters  who  were  Members^  and  at  the  Same  Time  Officers^ 
of  Colleges^  whose  Membership  included  Others  than  the 
Masters  themselves. 

These  Masters  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  group  in 
being  the  official  representatives,  not  of  some  community  organized 
on  a  political  basis,  or  an  administrative  division  of  the  same,  but 
of  a  corporation  or  society,  whether  religious  or  secular.    Here  the 

^  Reference  may  be  made  to  my  article,  Magistri  in  Campania  and  Dilos^  published 
in  Clasxgca/ PAMogy^  voh  10  (191 5),  pp.  25-45. 
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Masters  themselves  did  not  constitute  the  college,  although  often 
they  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  college  within  a  college,  but 
were  officers  for  the  remaining  members,  whose  number  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  the  respective  associations. 

This  class  of  Masters  includes  on  the  one  hand  Masters  of 
colleges  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  public  cults,  and  on 
the  other  Masters  of  other  religious  and  secular  colleges. 

a.   Masters  of  Colleges  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 

Public  Cults 

Among  the  colleges  which  were  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  cults  (sacra  publico)^  in  Rome  and  else- 
where throughout  the  Empire,  we  have  to  distinguish  priestly 
and  non-priestly  organizations.  The  priestly  colleges  were  those 
in  which  all  of  the  members  were  priests,  as  in  the  college  of 
the  pontiffs  or  that  of  the  quindecemvirs.  The  non-priestly 
colleges  included  the  remaining  religious  colleges  of  the  group 
in  question,  in  which  the  only  true  priests  were  those  annually 
elected  from  among  the  ordinary  lay  members,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  colleges  of  the  Mercuriales.^ 

This  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  sorts  of  colleges 
brought  with  it,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Masters  in  the 
respective  classes.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  titles  of  the  Masters  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  each  sort. 

The  following  Masters  belong  to  the  priestly  colleges : 

1.  Afagister  Frairum  ArvaHutHy  Master  of  the  Arval  Brothers. 

2.  Magister  Haruspicumy  Master  of  the  Haruspices. 

3.  Af agister  Collegii  Lupercoruniy  Master  of  the  Lupercal  College. 

4.  Magister  Pantificum^  Master  of  the  Pontiffs. 

5.  Magister  Quindecenwirum  Sacris  Faciundis,  Master  of  the  Quindecemvirs. 

6.  Magister  Saliorum,   Master  of  the  Salii. 

7.  Magister  Sodalium  Augustalium  Claudialium^  Master  of  the  Augustan  and  ClaU' 

dian  Sodales. 

The  Masters  of  the  non-priestly  colleges  were : 

1 .  Magistri  Augustalesj  Masters  of  the  Augustales. 

2.  Magistri  Capitolinorum^   Masters  of  the  Capitolini. 

3.  Magistri  Ceriales^  Masters  of  the  Ceriales. 

4.  Magistri  Martini^  Masters  of  the  Martini. 

5.  Magistri  Mercurialesy  Masters  of  the  Mercuriales. 

6.  Magistri  Collegii  Minervae,  Masters  of  the  College  of  Minerva. 

7.  Magistri  Herculaniiy  Masters  of  the  Herculanii. 

^  Cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  RonuTy  p.  ^v»^*  1* 
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b.   Masters  of  other  Religious  and  Secular  Colleges 

Here  are  grouped  in  one  section  the  Masters  of  all  colleges, 
religious,  funerary,  social,  professional,  or  of  any  other  character, 
which  differ  from  the  religious  colleges  of  the  preceding  class  in 
not  being  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a  public  cult.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  separate  categories  for  the  Masters  of  the 
several  varieties  of  colleges  included  in  this  section,  because  the 
organization  of  all  these  colleges  was  the  same  in  its  general 
features,  and  the  position  held  by  the  Master  was  alike  in  each  ; 
and  also  because,  in  many  cases,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine under  which  category  a  particular  college  falls.^  The  desig- 
nation of  these  colleges  as  privata  has  been  avoided,  following  the 
example  of  San  Nicolo,^  who  points  out  the  inexactness  of  the 
use  of  this  term  with  reference  to  many  of  the  Roman  cor- 
porations. 

Mistresses,  in  place  of  Masters,  are  found  in  colleges  whose 
members  were  women  only,  and  in  others  where  a  considerable 
number  of  the  female  sex  were  enrolled  they  appear  in  company 
with  Masters.  In  many  colleges  there  were  Ministers,  ministri^ 
who  acted  as  the  assistants  of  the  Masters ;  also  attendants  of  the 
other  sex,  ministrae,  occupying  a  corresponding  position  with 
regard  to  the  Mistresses. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  Masters  of  these 
colleges  regularly  acted  as  a  board  of  annually  or  quinquennially 
elected  Presidents  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  all  the 
activities  of  their  respective  corporations,  their  most  characteristic 
duties  were  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  particular 
cult  which  was  the  focus  of  the  life  of  their  institution.  From 
this  consideration  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  Masters  whose 
functions  were  primarily  religious. 

For  a  list  of  these  Masters  and  their  colleges,  which  would  be 
too  long  to  be  duplicated  here,  one  may  refer  to  Appendix  A,  or 
to  the  third  volume  of  Waltzing's  Corporations  Pro/essionelles, 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  De  colUgiis  et  sodalictis  Romanorum ;  Schiess,  Die  romiscken  colUgia 
funeratica ;  Liebenam,  Udmischis  Vereinswesin ;  Waltzing,  Les  corporations  professio- 
nelUs  chez  les  Romains ;  cf.  also  Ruggiero,  Disionario  EpigraficOy  vol.  2,  pp.  340  ff. ; 
Kornemann,  Pauly-Wissowa  Reai-Encycl,j  vol.  4,  pp.  386-88. 

2  Aegyptisches  Vereinswisetiy  vol.  i,  p.  2  flF. 
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IV.   Masters  who  were  Officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of 

THE  Roman  Empire 

The  Masters  who  were  officers  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Roman  Empire  included:  Masters  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Financial  Administration;  Masters  who  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  Central  Secretarial  Departments;  the  Master  of  the  Audi- 
ences and  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

I.   Masters  who  were  in  the  Service  of  the  Financial 

Administration 

This  group  comprises  Masters  and  Vicemasters  {promagistri) 
who  were  imperial  revenue  officers  in  the  period  of  the  Early 
Principate,  as  well  as  Masters  who  were  officials  of  the  Fiscus 
and  the  Res  Privata  during  the  period  of  transition  in  the  third 
century  and  after  the  reorganization  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 
From  the  Early  Principate  we  have  record  of  the  following 
Masters  and  Vicemasters :  the  Master  and  Vicemaster  of  the  five 
per  cent  Inheritance  Tax  (magister,  promagister  xx  hereditatium), 
the  Vicemaster  of  the  Inheritances  {promagister  hereditatiuni)^ 
the  Vicemaster  of  the  Port  Dues  {promagister  portuum\  and  the 
Vicemaster  of  the  Grain  Rent  (^promagister  frumenti  mancipalis). 

That  branch  of  the  imperial  finances  known  as  the  Privy  Purse 
{res  privata) y  which  from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  denoted 
the  personal  property  of  the  Emperor,  numbered  among  its  officials 
several  bearing  the  title  of  Master.  These  were  the  Master  of  the 
Privy  Purse  {magister  privatae  rei)  and  the  Masters  of  the  Privy 
Purse  in  the  provinces  {magister  privatae  rei  Africae,  Aegypti  et 
Libyae^  and  the  magister  aeris  sive privatae  rei  in  Pontus  and  Asia). 

The  Fiscus,  the  treasury  into  which  flowed  the  revenues  that 
accrued  to  the  Emperor  in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of  the 
state,  also  had  some  Masters  in  its  service ;  namely,  the  Master 
of  the  Imperial  Accounts  {magister  summarum  rationum)^  the 
Masters  of  the  Linen  Wardrobe  {magistri  lineae  vestis),  and  the 
Masters  of  the  Private  Wardrobe  {magistri  privatae), 

2.   Masters  who  were  the  Chiefs  of  the  Central  Secretarial 

Departments 

Here  belong  the  Masters  of  the  Scrinia,  or  bureaus,  through 
which  the  official  correspondence  of  the  central  administration 
was  conducted.     The  list  of  these  Masters  \s  ^  lcJ\o^s\ 
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1 .  The  Master  of  the  Memon'a  {magister  memoriae) . 

2.  The  Masters  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Correspondence  {magistri  efiistuktrum  lati- 

narum  et  graecarum). 

3.  The  Master  of  the  Petitions  {magister  Ubellorum), 

4.  The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Inquests  {magister  sacrarum  cognitionum), 

5.  The  Master  of  the  Imperial  Schedules  (magister  eUsposUionum), 

In  addition  to  these  Masters  of  the  Scrinia,  we  must  place 
here  the  Master  of  the  Census  {magister  censuum,  census)  and  the 
Master  of  the  Records  {magister  studiorum). 

3.    The  Master  of  the  Audiences  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  {magister  officiorum),  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  the 
following  chapters.  The  Master  of  the  Audiences  {magister 
admissionum)  was  one  of  his  subordinates  and  had  no  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  action. 

Among  the  civil  officials  of  the  Empire  the  title  of  Master 
makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  It 
was  then  used  as  the  title  of  certain  officials  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  the  revenue,  which  at  that  time  was  being 
removed  from  the  hands  of  private  contractors  and  placed  under 
imperial  control.  Other  officials  engaged  in  this  same  service 
had  the  title  of  Vicemaster.  It  seems  clear  that  these  titles  were 
taken  over  into  the  imperial  offices  from  the  private  corpora- 
tions of  tax-collectors,  societates  publicanorum,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  government  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  raising  of 
taxes.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century  these  Masters  and 
Vicemasters  had  disappeared,  probably  owing  to  a  reorganization 
of  the  procuratorial  system. 

In  the  third  century  appears  another  group  of  Masters.  The 
title  was  then  used  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments {curae,  officia,  scrinia)  of  the  imperial  administration  cen- 
tered at  the  capital.  These  Masters  were  not  new  officers,  but 
merely  the  older  ab  admissionibus^  a  censibus,  a  cognitionibusy  ad 
epistulisy  a  libellisy  a  memoria^  and  a  studiis  under  new  names. 
This  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  transitional  form  of  their 
titles,  such  as  magister  ab  admissione,  magister  a  censibus,  and 
magister  a  libellis.  It  was  probably  under  Diocletian,  prior  to 
297  A.D.,  that  these  titles  took  their  final  forms. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  why  the  title  of  Master  was 
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chosen  for  these  bureau  chiefs.  One  might  think  that  the  Masters 
of  the  priestly  colleges,  in  which  there  was  usually  only  one  such 
official,  furnished  the  model.  But  it  was  probably  the  general 
adaptability  of  this  title,  as  indicating  the  one  who  assumed  the 
direction  or  leadership  in  any  field,  that  determined  its  adoption 
here. 

Meanwhile  the  Masters  had  made  their  reappearance  in  the 
financial  administration.  In  the  course  of  the  third  century  the 
director  of  the  res  privata  became  magisUr  (sacrae)  privatae,  and 
the  assistant  of  the  chief  of  the  fiscus  was  called  magister  summa- 
rum  raHonum.  Both  these  titles  disappeared  before  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Constantine  I,  and  from  then  until  towards  350  a.d. 
the  supervisors  of  the  res  privata  in  the  provinces  enjoyed  the 
title  of  magistri  (ret)  privatae.  In  this  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion the  title  of  Master  was  probably  used  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  in  vogue  in  the  secretarial  departments. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  appointed  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  the  minor  officers  known  as  the  Masters  of 
the  Linen  Wardrobe,  magistri  lineae  vestis,  and  Masters  of  the 
Private  Wardrobe,  magistri privaiae  {vestis).  At  the  same  time,  in 
both  East  and  West,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Inquests  disappeared 
through  the  merging  of  his  bureau  with  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
Petitions.  Contemporary,  also,  is  the  abolition  of  the  office  and 
Mastership  of  the  Records  {magister  studiorum). 

The  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  disappeared  in  the  West  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy,  and,  in  the  East, 
after  the  reign  of  Justinian  they  were  known  by  their  Greek 
titles  only. 

The  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  and 
that  of  its  disappearance  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages.^ 

V.   Masters  who  were  Officials  in  the  Military  Service 

OF  the  Empire 

In  the  Roman  armies  of  the  Principate  there  were  several 
officers  of  low  rank  who  were  called  Masters.  We  know  of  a 
Master  of  Artillery  {magister  ballistarius)^  a  Master  of  the  Cohort 
{magister  cohortis),  a  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equitum),  a 

^  Further  details  relative  to  the  Masters  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Service  are  given  in 
R&man  Magistri  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Empirt^\x^  K,  Y^^  '%v.'^»«iii-^ 
in  Harvard SituUes  in  Ctassicat  Philology,  Vol.  XXVI  (,19\S')>  VV-  Ti^- 
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Riding  Master  (tnagisier  kampt),  and  a  Master  of  the  Numenis 
(magister  nutneri).  In  the  Later  Empire  we  meet  with  another 
of  these  subordinate  Masters,  the  Master  of  the  Camp  {magister 
castroruni). 

However,  it  was  during  the  Later  Empire  that  the  title  Master 
came  to  denote  once  more,  as  in  the  republican  epoch,  officers 
clothed  with  the  highest  military  command.  This  use  of  the 
Mastership  was  revived  by  Constantine  I,  probably  in  imitation 
of  the  Republican  Mastership  of  the  Horse.  These  military 
Masters  at  first  had  the  specific  titles  of  Master  of  the  Foot 
(magister  peditum)  and  Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equitum). 
But  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  they  began  to  be 
designated  Masters  of  the  Horse  and  Foot  {magistri  equitum  et 
peditum\  Masters  of  Both  Services  {magistri  utriusque  militiae)^ 
and  finally  as  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  {magistri  militum).  In 
the  East,  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  I,  no  further  distinction 
between  the  infantry  and  cavalry  commands  was  made,  but  in  the 
West,  officially  at  least,  the  difference  was  maintained. 

Originally  there  were  but  two  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  for  the 
whole  Empire.  However,  their  number  increased  with  the  tend- 
ency of  the  rulers  to  divide  the  Imperial  authority  between  two 
or  more  partners.  Upon  the  definite  separation  of  the  Empire 
into  two  parts,  in  395,  there  were  five  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  in 
the  East  and  three  in  the  West.  Under  Justinian  at  least  two 
new  Masterships  were  created. 

These  military  Masterships  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
Empire  to  the  barbarians,  and  the  civil  and  military  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  East.^ 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  use  of  the  title  Master  among 
the  Romans,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  approach  the  study  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  title  itself 
and  also  of  its  position  relatively  to  that  of  similar  titles  borne  by 
both  public  and  private  officials. 

*  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  these  magistri  militum^  cf.  the  paper  Roman  Magistriy 
previously  dted. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM 
THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  I:  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE 
PALACE 

The  rivalry  between  the  Senate  and  the  Princeps  for  the 
control  of  the  administration  of  the  Roman  world,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  dualism  created  by  Augustus,  and  which  per- 
sisted throughout  nearly  three  centuries,  by  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  had  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  absolutism.  The 
Senate  had  seen  the  spheres  of  government  once  under  its  con- 
trol pass,  one  by  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  Princeps  and  his 
officers,  until  finally,  although  it  still  continued  to  exist,  that 
body,  formerly  so  powerful,  could  claim  no  control  whatever  over 
the  affairs  of  state. 

Not  only  had  the  position  of  the  senate  as  an  organ  of  gov- 
ernment completely  changed,  but  its  character  also  had  been 
radically  altered.  The  senatorial  order  was  now  a  privileged 
class,  comprising  practically  all  the  holders  of  important  public 
offices,  while  the  actual  assemblies  of  the  senate  were  composed 
chiefly  of  the  highest  officers  of  state.  Thus  the  senate  was 
made  up  of  imperial  officers  and  ex-officers.  This  development 
naturally  removed  all  distinction  between  equestrian  and  senato- 
rial offices;  while  the  contrast  between  the  equestrian  and  the 
senatorial  cursus  honorunt  gave  place  to  one  between  the  purely 
military  and  the  purely  civil  careers. 

The  republican  assemblies  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  such  of  the  republican  offices  as  still  continued  to 
be  filled  had  lost  all  political  power  and  had  become  merely 
honorary  posts  in  the  gift  of  the  ruler. 

The  government  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  was  thus  an 
undisguised  absolutism.  This  conception  of  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  found  formal  expression  at  first  in  the   deification  of 
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Diocletian  and  his  co-rulers,  and  later  in  the  claim  of  his  suc- 
cessors to  govern  by  the  will  of  God.  The  use  of  the  diadem, 
and  the  attribution  of  the  adjectives  sacer  and  divinus  not  only 
to  the  imperial  personage  but  to  all  that  belonged  to  him,  were 
further  outward  manifestations  of  absolute  power. 

The  Emperor  was  the  sole  possessor  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority.  Consequently,  all  the  public  officials  were  his  serv- 
ants,—  appointed  by  him,  owing  allegiance  to  him  alone,  deriving 
from  him  their  authority,  existing  to  enforce  his  ordinances  and 
responsible  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  they  fulfilled  their  duties. 
The  number  and  power  of  this  official  class  are  among  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  governmental  organization  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire.  The  vast  system  of  state  officials,  radiating 
from  the  administrative  centres  and  permeating  all  the  provinces, 
was  a  veritable  millstone  hung  about  the  necks  of  the  unhappy 
provincials,  upon  whom  lay  the  double  burden  of  supporting  the 
army  and  the  civil  list 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  the  officials  in  the 
Later,  over  that  in  the  Early,  Empire  was  partly  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  emperors  to  prevent  the  rise  of  usurpers,  and  secure  the 
peaceful  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  in  a  definitely  settled 
fashion.  Accordingly,  no  office  was  to  be  left  so  powerful  that 
it  could  be  made  the  basis  of  an  attempt  at  an  insurrection.  The 
provinces,  following  a  policy  already  initiated  under  the  Princi- 
pate,  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  smaller  units  until  they 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  place  of  the  forty- 
five  of  Hadrian's  time.  No  longer  was  civil  and  military 
authority  held  by  the  same  officer,  and  accordingly  a  large  num- 
ber of  purely  military  posts  was  created. 

Besides  the  greater  number  of  officials  required  for  the  new 
administrative  districts  and  the  new  military  commands,  a  further 
increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil  service  was  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  central  administrative  bureaus  developed  from  those  of  the 
older  regime,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  series  of  household  officers 
in  charge  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  appointment  of  these 
latter  officers  was  the  result  of  the  organization  of  the  imperial 
court  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  autocratic 
sovereign,  who  thereby  exalted  himself  above  his  subjects  and  by 
almost  impenetrable  barriers  checked  access  to  his  person.  The 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  court,  its  elaborate  ceremonies  and  the 
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employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  personal  service  of  the  ruler,  betray 
oriental,  probably  Persian,  influences. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
essentially  bureaucratic  in  character :  that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  of  state  was  conducted  through  a  series  of 
departments  controlled  by  offices  or  bureaus  centred  at  the 
court  and  having  representatives  in  the  various  administrative 
districts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  these  departments  that  the 
great  army  of  government  officers  and  their  subordinates  were 
employed.  This  bureaucratic  organization,  although  the  result 
of  a  development  continuous  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
received  its  definite  form  and  dated  its  power  from  the  reigns  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  two  Emperors  who  cast  the 
Roman  system  of  government  into  the  form  which  it  kept  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

To  secure  efficiency  in  the  working  of  this  complicated  gov- 
ernment machine  the  minor  officials  in  the  several  departments 
were  regularly  placed  under  the  orders  (suS  dispositione)  of  those 
having  wider  spheres  of  action.  Thus  a  system  of  graded  sub- 
ordination was  established,  whereby  the  control  was  ultimately 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary officials,  about  ten  in  number,  who  were  directly  in  touch 
with  the  Emperor  and  responsible  to  him  alone.  These  were  the 
heads  of  the  army  and  of  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial 
organs  of  the  state ;  and  alongside  of  them,  because  of  their  position 
at  the  head  of  similarly  organized  departments,  may  be  placed  the 
officers  in  control  of  the  management  of  the  imperial  estates  and 
of  the  imperial  household. 

True  to  the  principle  of  mistrust  towards  its  servants,  however, 
the  imperial  government  did  not  always  clearly  define  the  spheres 
of  competence  of  the  several  official  groups,  believing  that  from 
this  cause  rivalries  and  jealousies  would  arise,  through  the  officials 
spying  upon  and  hampering  one  another,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
throne.  Further,  direct  communication  between  the  subordinates 
of  the  great  ministers  and  the  Emperor  was  often  provided  for, 
and,  finally,  by  a  highly  developed  system  of  state  espionage  the 
ruler  kept  watch  upon  the  actions  of  his  officers.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  an  honest  and  efficient 
administration,  the  actual  result  of  the  development  of  this  elabo- 
rate bureaucratic  system  was  the  erection  ol  atv  ^Xtcvo^\.  vcw^j^a^sidw^ 
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obstacle  between  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects.  Neither  did 
their  complaints  reach  his  ears,  nor  were  his  ordinances  for 
their  relief  effective,  because  the  officials  cooperated  with  one 
another  to  conceal  their  misdemeanors  and  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  provincials. 

Within  official  circles,  in  addition  to  the  administrative  subor- 
dination, there  was  established  a  strict  hierarchy  of  rank,  based 
upon  the  classification,  into  a  number  of  grades,  of  all  the  official 
posts  in  the  imperial  service.  This  gradation  was  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  development  of  an  oriental  court  life  with  its  elaborate 
ceremonial  demanding  a  fixed  order  of  precedence  among  those 
present  at  imperial  audiences,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  growth  in 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  public  officials,  which  of  itself 
necessitated  a  classification  of  the  various  official  posts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rank.  All  officials  occupying  posts  of  sufficient 
importance  became  members  of  the  senatorial  order  and  were 
styled  clarissimi.  Among  these  a  narrower  circle  of  higher  offi- 
cials formed  the  class  of  the  speciabiUs,  and  a  still  more  exclusive 
order,  comprising  only  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
government,  was  that  of  the  illustres.  Subsequently,  under  Jus- 
tinian, a  still  higher  grade,  that  oi  gloriosus,  was  created. 

Among  the  different  offices  belonging  to  the  same  class  a 
definite  order  of  precedence  was  established.  The  official  posi- 
tions which  conferred  such  titles  of  rank  upon  their  holders  were 
called  dignitates.  The  great  demand  for  admission  to  these  rank 
classes,  which  entitled  their  members  to  various  privileges,  caused 
the  conferment  of  honorary  dignitates;  the  titles  of  official  posts 
with  their  appropriate  rank  but  without  the  duties  of  office. 
These  honorary  dignities  were  conferred  as  rewards  for  past 
services,  as  indications  of  favor,  or  even  in  return  for  a  monetary 
consideration. 

Besides  these  classes,  defined  in  terms  of  official  rank,  there 
existed  two  orders  or  titles  of  rank,  which  were  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  preceding  as  they  were  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  any  fixed  office.  These  were  the  Patriciate,  and 
the  Comitiva.  The  former,  created  by  Constantine  I  in  imitation 
of  the  older  Patrician  order,  although  not  attached  to  any  definite 
official  post,  was  granted  solely  to  the  highest  dignitaries;  it  was 
conferred  for  life,  and  gave  precedence  over  all  officials  except  the 
functioning  consuls.     The  latter  order,  which  was  given  a  new 
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meaning  by  Constantine,  became  a  title  of  honor  attached  to  some 
public  offices,  or  conferred  as  a  reward  for  service  or  for  favor. 
In  certain  cases,  with  a  suitable  adjunct,  it  designated  a  definite 
office,  such  as  '  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses,*  or  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  comes  sacrarum  largitionum.  There  were  three 
grades  of  Counts  {comites)  —  Counts  of  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  orders — distinguished  according  to  the  importance  of  their 
official  position. 

The  sharp  distinction,  already  referred  to,  made  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  careers,  gave  rise  to  a  division  of  the  offices 
of  state  into  the  two  classes  of  militares  and  civiles.  The  functions 
of  these  two  classes  were  strictly  separated.  Thus  in  the  provinces 
where  troops  were  stationed  the  civil  and  the  military  authority 
were  no  longer  united  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  governor 
{praeses,  corrector,  index) ;  he  was  now  restricted  to  the  oversight  of 
the  civil  administration,  while  the  military  command  was  exercised 
by  a  dux  or  comes  rei  militaris.  On  the  one  hand,  the  civil 
governors  were  subordinated  to  the  Vicars  {vicarti)  of  the  thirteen 
dioceses  into  which  the  provinces  were  grouped,  and  to  the  Pre- 
torian  Prefects,  who  presided  over  the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
who  likewise  controlled  the  raising  and  distribution  of  the  taxes 
paid  in  natural  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military 
governors  were  under  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  {magistri  mili- 
ium),  the  newly-created  commanders-in-chief,  who  were  them- 
selves subject  to  the  Emperor  alone. 

The  centralization  of  the  administration,  which  has  been 
briefly  outlined  above,  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  working 
of  the  consistoriumy  the  Imperial  Consistory  or  Council  of  State. 
This  was  mainly  composed  of  the  Ministers  at  the  head  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  administration.  These  were  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  known  as  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
{comes  sacrarum  largitionum)^  who  controlled  the  revenues  of 
state  apart  from  those  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prefects: 
the  Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  called  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse 
(comes  rerum  privatarum\  who  administered  the  imperial  property 
and  who  was  now  a  public  official,  since  the  importance  of  the  im- 
perial domains  and  the  almost  complete  identification  of  the  ruler 
with  the  state  had  made  the  management  of  his  revenues  a  matter 
of  public  business:  the  Quaestor,  who  w2ls  \.V\^  'E.twpeccrf ^ ^^nSs^c 
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in  legal  and  judicial  matters:  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
(magister  officiorum),  the  subject  of  this  study. 

In  attendance  upon  the  Consistory  were  also  without  doubt  the 
Prefect  whose  seat  of  government  was  at  the  Capital,  and  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  {praepositus  sacri  cubiculi).  Since  they 
were  permanently  attached  to  the  court,  the  administrative  center 
of  the  Empire,  these  offices  were  called  digniiates  palatituuy  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  official  posts  which  kept  their  holders 
in  the  provinces.  Other  digniiates  palatinae  were  the  Counts  of 
the  Body  Guard  (comes  domes iicarum  equitum^  and  comes  domes- 
ticorum  peditum\  the  Steward  of  the  Household  {ccLstrensis  sacri 
palatii\  and  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bed-chamber  {primicerius 
sacri  cubiculi\  who  was  a  subordinate  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  four  imperial  Secretaries  —  the  First 
Secretary  (magister  memoriae)^  the  Secretary  for  Correspondence 
{magister  epistularum^  magisier  epistularum  graecarum),  the  Secre- 
tary for  Petitions  {magister  libellorum),  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  receiving  or  transmitting  the  correspondence  of  the  central 
government;  and,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Schedules  (magister^  later  comes^  dis- 
positionum). 

In  addition  to  the  holders  of  these  important  posts,  there  was 
attached  to  the  court  a  great  host  of  subordinates  employed  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  Empire  or  in  the  management  of 
the  palace.  These  functionaries  in  general  were  known  as 
officiates.  Among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  Corps,  or  schola^ 
of  the  agentes  in  rebusy  who  served  in  various  capacities  as 
imperial  messengers  or  secret  service  men ;  also  the  tribuni  and 
notariiy  clerks  employed  in  the  Consistory,  and  the  advocati^ 
lawyers  assigned  to  the  various  tribunals. 

Moreover,  each  one  of  the  palace  dignitaries  mentioned  above 
was  aided  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  a  staff  of  clerks, 
who  constituted  his  offixium.  Under  the  Principate,  such  clerks 
had  been  freedmen  or  slaves.  Now,  however,  they  were  freemen, 
for  as  in  the  new  regime  the  person  of  the  Emperor  was  exalted 
above  the  persons  of  his  subjects,  so  those  engaged  in  his  service 
were  no  longer  upon  the  same  level  as  the  servants  of  other  men, 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  imperial  offices  was  a 
gfuarantee  of  their  freedom. 

Since  Diocletian  had  virtually  transformed  his  palace  into  a 
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moving  camp,  these  clerks  and  all  others  in  the  palace  service 
had  been  given  a  military  organization,  with  a  system  of  promo- 
tion, insignia,  and  special  privileges  copied  from  those  of  the 
army.  Their  service  itself  was  called  a  militia.  Serving  for 
long  periods  in  the  one  office  they  made  possible  regularity  and 
continuity  in  the  routine  administration  of  their  department  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  change  of  their  chief.  The  lowest  grades 
of  these  palace  servants  included  such  as  performed  menial 
service  at  the  court,  from  the  ushers  {admissionales)  to  the  torch- 
bearers  (lampacUirii),  grooms,  and  others  whose  duties  were  of 
the  same  general  character. 

Nor  did  the  palace  lack  its  regular  soldiery.  These  were  the 
Palace  Guards,  the  seven  scholae  scutariorum  et  gentilium^  3500 
strong,  who  had  been  established  by  Constantine  to  take  the 
place  of  the  disbanded  Pretorian  Guard.  These  Scholarians 
belonged  to  the  regular  army,  the  militia  armata,  but,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  serve  away  from  the  court. 

Such  were  the  officials  and  servants  who  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  court,  which  served  as  the  administrative  centre  of  the 
Empire.  And  it  was  at  this  court,  among  the  dignitates 
palatinae,  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  played  his  r&le.* 

^  Surveys  of  the  official  positions  in  the  Empire  are  to  be  found  in  the  Nditia 
Dtgniiatum^  the  Varuu  of  Cassiodonis,  and  the  De  Magistratibus  of  Lydus. 

For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  governmental  organization  of  the  Later  Empire,  cf. 
Grenier,  Uemfnre  byManiiny  vol.  2 ;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders^  vol.  i,  pt.  2, 
chap.  12;  Karlowa,  Rdmische  Rechtsgeschichie^  vol.  i,  pp.  828  ff. ;  Reid,  Cambridge  Medi- 
eval  History y  vol.  I,  chap.  2;  Schiller,  Geschichte  €Ur  romischen  Kaiser seity  vol.  2, 
p.  loi  ff. ;  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Uniergangs  der  antiken  Weitj  vol.  2,  pp.  52-109,  Hof 
und  Provinzen, 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   MASTERSHIP  OF  THE  OFFICES 

The  history  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  may  be  divided 
conveniently  into  three  periods :  the  establishment  of  the  office 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantine ;  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Constantine,  in  337  a.d.,  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century;  and  the 
Byzantine  period,  to  the  Latin  conquest  in  1204  a.d. 

I.   The  Establishment  of  the  Office 

The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  magister  officio- 
rum  is  unknown,  and  the  record  thereof,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
its  first  holders,  had  passed  into  oblivion  when  Johannes  Lydus 
wrote  his  De  Magistratibus  Populi  Romani,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.^  The  earliest  Master  of  the  Offices  then  known 
was  Martinianus,  who  held  that  post  under  Licinius  at  the  close  of 
the  latter's  reign  (307-324  a.d).*  This  Martinianus  was  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Zosimus^  the  chief  of  the  palace  offixia,  with  the 
explanation  that  the  Romans  styled  this  personage  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.  During  his  final  struggle  with  Constantine,  Licinius 
created  Martinianus  Caesar,  but  the  latter,  upon  the  defeat  of 
Licinius  in  324  a.d.,*  was  captured  and  executed.* 

However,  constitutions  of  the  Theodosian  Code  record  that  at 
this  time  there  were  Masters  of  the  Offices  under  Constantine  in 
the  West,  where   Heraclianus  was  tribumis  et  magister  officiorum^ 

*  IIcpi  Apxwv  T^  *P(u/iatW  TToXiTcms,  written  in  551  a.d.  When  the  title  magister  offi^ 
ciorum  is  used  in  the  Historia  Augusta  it  refers  to  the  magistri  scriniorum  of  the  third 
century. 

3  Lydus,  De  Mag.y  2,  25. 

■  Zosimus,  2,  25  :  i^yc/iova  twv  iv  rrj  avX-ff  raitiav  ovra  /jAyurrpov  Tc/vrov  o<^^ifciW 

*  For  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Chrysopolis,  September  18,  324,  see  Jouguet,  Siances  de 
tAcadimie  des  Inscriptions^  Bulletin^  1906,  pp.  231-236. 

'  Zosimus,  2,  28. 
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in  321,*  and  Proculianus  likewise  tribunus  et  magister  officiorum 
in  323."^  Upon  his  victory  over  Licinius,  Constantine  appointed 
Palladius  as  his  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the  list  of  his  successors 
in  this  office  down  to  the  time  of  Lydus  was  found  by  the  latter  in 
the  work  of  Petrus  upon  this  magisterium? 

The  earliest  epigraphic  record  of  a  Master  of  the  Offices  is 
much  later;  it  is  found  in  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavins 
Eugenius,  who  had  been  magister  offixiorunt  under  Constans  in 

346  A.D.* 

Now  from  these  notices  we  see  that  there  were  Masters  of  the 
Offices  at  the  court  of  each  of  the  two  Augusti,  Licinius  and 
Constantine,  before  the  latter  reunited  the  Roman  world  under 
one  ruler,  and,  consequently,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Constan- 
tine was  the  creator  of  this  office.  And  further,  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  Diocletian  who  effected  the  organization  of  the  palace 
service  on  a  military  basis,  as  a  militia^  and  that  the  title  tribunus^ 
which  the  early  Masters  of  the  Offices  bore,  is  of  a  purely  military 
character  at  this  period,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  his  having 
established  the  office  in  question.^ 

The  precise  character  of  this  office  at  the  time  of  its  creation 
is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  date  of  its  establishment.  Naturally, 
therefore,  various  views  have  been  advanced  on  this  point. 

Mommsen  *  thought  that  possibly  Diocletian  or  Constantine 
had  appointed  an  official  to  preside  over  the  consistorium  and  had 
given  him  a  vicarius  in  the  person  of  the  vicarius  a  consiliis 
sacrisy  and  that  these  two  offices  subsequently  developed  into 
those  of  the  Quaestor  Sacri  Palatii  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 

1  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  XVI,  10,  I. 
'  Codex  Theodostanus,  XI,  9,  i . 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  25  :  IlaAAaScov  fmyurrpcv  rrj^  avA^  ix<^tpoTovrfa-€v.  rw  8c  ifjLu- 
pofuvoii  rov^  ^^c^9  fitf  dyvorjaxu  ftaytarpov^  ^XP*^  rjfJMw  dpcV«cci  irpos  &&u7KaXtav  11  crpoc 
.  .  .,  Si*  wv  avrof  ivl  tov  Xxyo/xcyov  fmyurrqpiov  dveypeu/^ro.  The  reference  is  probably 
to  a  part  of  the  Ilcpt  iroXiriiaj^  fcaraarao-ecD^  of  Petrus  the  Patrician,  a  work  of  which  only 
fragments  have  survived ;  cf.  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  LAtercUury  p.  236. 

^Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Laiinae  Selectae,  1244:   FL(avio)   Eugenio   v(iro)   c(laris- 

Simo),  EX  PRAEFECTO  PRAETORIO,  CONSULI  ORDINARIO  DESIGNATO,  MAGISTRO  OFFICIO- 
RUM  OMNIUM,  COMITI   DOMESTICO   ORDINIS   PRIMI  OMNIBUSQUE   PALATINIS   DIGNITATIBUS 

FUNCTO,  OB  EGREGIA  Eius  IN  REM  PUBLICAM  MERITA ;  ctc  For  the  date  of  hb  master- 
ship, cf.  Athanasius,  Apologia  ad  Constantinum,  c.  3 ;  cf.  also  C  /.  L.  VI,  1721. 

*  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Uniergangs  der  antiken  WeU,  vol.  2,  pp.  89-90. 

*  De  C.  Caelii  Saturnini  titulo,  Memorie  deW  Instituto  di  corrispondenza  archeo- 
logica,  1865,  p.  298  ff.    The  suggestion  here  made  is  followed  b^  Costi^iat,  OJicial  Posilicm* 
after  Constantine,  p.  S5- 
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respectively.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  does  not  afford 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  early  character  of  the  Master's 
office,  as  will  appear  later;  and,  further,  that  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  vicarius  a  consiliis  sacris  is  too  hypothetical  for  any 
connection  to  be  evident  between  them  and  the  duties  subse- 
quently performed  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Moreover,  the 
title  of  the  latter  does  not  suggest  a  development  from  that  of  the 
vicarius. 

Schiller^  has  advanced  the  view  that  the  Mastership  of  the 
Offices  developed  out  of  a  superintendency  of  the  four  palace 
scrinia,  presided  over  by  the  magistri  memoriae,  magistri  libel- 
lorum,  magistri  epistularum  and  magistri  dispositionum.  With 
this  suggestion  Karlowa  ^  agrees,  arguing  that  the  close  connection 
between  the  spheres  of  duty  of  the  several  scrinia  would  neces- 
sitate a  common  chief  to  supervise  their  activities.  The  title 
magister  officiorum  {palatinorum)  naturally,  then,  would  be  given 
to  the  chief  of  these  officia  palatina.  This  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  office  obviously  contains  a  certain  element  of  truth ; 
for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  these  secretarial  departments 
was  among  the  earliest  of  the  duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  no  theory  on  this  subject  will  be 
adequate  which  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  early  title 
tribunus  et  magister  offixiorum. 

Accordingly  Schiller's  alternative  explanation^  is  preferable, 
in  which  he  derives  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  from  the  senior 
tribunate  of  the  cohortes  praetorianae.  This  is  substantially  the 
opinion  of  Seeck,*  who  believes  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had 
the  title  of  tribunus  because  he  was  placed  by  Diocletian  over  the 
several  corps  of  the  court  attendants  who  were  given  a  military 
organization  (militia)  and  was  himself  an  officer  of  the  soldiers 
attached  to  the  palace.  As  these  various  divisions  of  the  palace 
servants  were  styled  officia,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  title 
magister  officiorum  are  apparent. 

Accepting  this  explanation  as  the  one  that  best  accords  with 
what  little  is  known  of  the  early  development  of  the  office,  we 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  establishment  of  the  Mastership  of 

^  GeschichU  der  r'dmischen  Kaiser teit,  vol.  2,  p.  loi. 
*  RdnUsche  Rechtsgeschichiey  vol.  I,  p.  831. 
<  Op.  di,,  vol.  2,  p.  101. 
'  GescJkicMie  des  (/niergangs  der  aniiken  Vi^cU,  vo\.  a^  v^.  &9-qo. 
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the  Offices  as  having  taken  place  in  the  following  way.  Diocletian, 
having  effected  his  reorganization  of  the  officiates  of  the  palace 
on  a  military  basis,  found  it  advisable  to  have  a  single  officer  in 
control  of  and  responsible  for  their  discipline,  their  matriculae 
or  rolls,  admission  to  and  dismissal  from  service,  order  of  seniority, 
regular  promotion,  uniform,  and  the  like.  Accordingly,  he  nomi- 
nated  to  this  post  the  senior  tribune  of  the  Pretorian  Guard  and 
gave  him  the  additional  title  of  tnagister  officiorum  to  express  his 
powers  of  supervision  over  the  subordinates  in  the  several  offuia. 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  term  tnagister  was  employed  in  the  new 
title,  but  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  heads  of  the  scrinia 
were  called  Masters  and  it  was,  in  fact,  under  Diocletian  that 
their  titles  became  fixed  in  the  forms  tnagister  metnotiae^  tnagister 
libellotrum^  etc.,  which  correspond  exactly  with  that  of  tnagister 
offixiomim.  At  this  time,  too,  there  were  numerous  other  ntagistri 
at  the  court,  for  the  title  was  one  which,  with  an  appropriate 
qualification,  could  be  employed  readily  for  officials  with  widely 
differing  functions.^  When,  after  the  battle  of  Saxa  Rubra  in 
312  A.D.,  Constantine  disbanded  the  remnant  of  the  Pretorians,^ 
and  formed  in  their  place  the  new  palace  guards,'  known  as  the 
Scholarians,  each  of  the  scholae  was  commanded  by  a  tt^bunus^ 
and  the  senior  officer  of  this  rank  probably  was  the  Master  of  the 
Offices. 

However,  one  cannot  claim  for  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
authority  over  all  the  officiates  of  the  palace,  for  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  those  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  Praepositus  Sact^ 
Cubicuti  or  Grand  Chamberlain,  —  namely  the  cubicutarii  and 
silentiariiy  as  well  as  those  at  the  disposal  of  his  subordinate  the 
Castrensisy  the  cooks,  bakers,  and  pages,  and  those  engaged  in 
works  of  construction  and  repair  at  the  court,  —  did  not  come 
under  the  Master's  control  in  any  way  until  a  later  date.*^  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  officiates  in  the  departments  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses  and  the  Private  Accounts,  who  were  at  all  times 
subject  only  to  the  Counts  at  the  head  of  these  branches  of  the 

^  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology y  vol.  XXVI,  191 5»  pp.  112-114. 
'  Zosimus,  2,  17.  '  Seeck,  op.  cii.,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

*  Aromianus  Marcellinus,  20,  2,  5. 

*  That  part  of  the  Notitia  Dignilaium  which  dealt  with  these  offices  unfortunately 
has  not  been  preserved.  For  a  reconstruction  see  Bocking,  Notitia  Digniiatum,  vol.  2, 
pp.  293-301.  On  the  castrensiani  cf.  Seeck,  ?2ivXy -Vfxsso^Ti  Real- Encyclopddie  der  kla&t^ 
AUertumswisstnschafty  vol.  3,  p.  1774  ^' 
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financial  administration^  But  we  may  attribute  to  the  Master 
authority  over  those  oficia  which  we  know  from  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  to  have  been  sub  dispositione  eius  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  placed  in  his  charge  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  office. 

Thus,  at  this  early  period,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  reign 
of  Constantine  I,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  in  command  of 
the  seven  scholae  of  the  palace  guards,  supervised  the  work  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  secretarial  bureaus  {scrinid)  and  the  discipline 
of  those  employed  there,  was  in  charge  of  the  court  ushers  or 
officium  admissionum,  and  likewise  had  under  his  orders  various 
corps  of  palace  servants,  such  as  the  mensores,  *  quarterers,'  and 
lampadarii,  *  torchbearers.*  But  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  palace  oficia  were  not  subject  to  the  orders 
of  only  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court.  It  was  quite 
possible  for  them  in  the  execution  of  one  part  of  their  duties  to 
be  directed  by  one,  in  performing  another  part  to  be  supervised 
by  a  second,  of  these  functionaries.  Thus  from  constitutions  of 
321-  and  323'  which  refer  to  the  Master's  receiving  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  damage  of  a  public  building  and  a 
report  which  gave  rise  to  a  legal  decision,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  at  this  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  general  correspondence 
conducted  by  the  scrinia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Quaestor 
also  in  certain  cases  could  command  the  services  of  the  employees 
of  the  scrinia,  for  he  subsequently  had  this  right*  However,  the 
relations  between  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  other  officials, 
whose  spheres  of  action  touched  his  own,  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  a  following  chapter.  The  Master  of  the  Offices  himself, 
whose  position,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  beginning  a  com- 
paratively humble  one,  did  not  from  the  first  have  charge  of  an 
independent  department  of  the  administration,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Emperor  alone.     Certainly,  so  far  as  the  command 

1  Codix  Theodosianus,  VI.  30,  4,  379  =  Codex  Justinianus,  XII.  23,  4;  id,  23,  12, 
(Theodosius  and  Valentinian). 

'  Codex  Theodosianus,  XVI,  10.  I,  .  .  .  de  tactu  amphitkeatri  ,  .  .,  de  qua  ad 
Heraclianum  tribunum  et  mag{istrum)  officiorum  scribseras. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  9,  i  ;  litter  at  tnissae  ad  Proculianum  tribunum  et  mag" 
(istrum)  officiorum  continent  quorundam  provincialium  mancipia  abducta  pro  pignore 
sub  officio  retineri,  .  .  .,  atque  kaec  mancipia  neque  dominos  solutis  debitis  recepisse  neque 
alios  comparasse,  veritos  ne  haec  rescinderetur  distractio. 

^  AW///a  Z?fg>ti/a/um  or.  XII,  occ,  X. 
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of  the  palace  guards  is  concerned,  he  was  subordinate  to  the 
Pretorian  Prefect,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  in  general 
the  Master  was  under  the  orders  of  the  latter.^ 

Although,  as  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  the  foundations 
of  this  office  were  laid  by  Diocletian,  it  remained  for  Constantine 
to  make  it  a  great  and  influential  position.  Such  development  is 
to  be  explained  in  connection  with  radical  changes  made  by 
Constantine  in  the  organization  of  the  administration.  One  of 
the  results  of  these  innovations,  as  Seeck  ^  has  pointed  out,  was 
the  appearance  of  two  groups  of  officials,  the  one  military  and  the 
other  civil,  caused  by  the  assignment  of  definite  and  permanent 
spheres  of  action  to  certain  comites,  who  bore  the  general  title 
of  comes,  with  a  specific  title  derived  from  the  duties  which  they 
performed.  The  new  military  offices  were  those  of  comes  et 
niagister  equitum,  comes  et  magister  peditum,  comes  domeslicorum' 
equitum,  and  comes  domesticoruTn  pedilum.  The  civil  comites 
were  the  comes  et  quaestor  sacri  palatii^  the  comes  et  magister 
ojfficiorum,  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  and  the  comes  rerum 
privatamm. 

The  reason  for  this  creation  of  new  offices,  and  change  in  the 
rank  and  competence  of  offices  already  existing,  was  the  change 
made  in  the  Pretorian  Prefecture.  Up  to  this  time  the  Prefects 
had  functioned  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  had  been  the  chief 
military  as  well  as  the  highest  administrative  and  judicial  officers. 
But  when  Constantine  appointed  his  sons  Caesars  and  placed  them 
in  authority  over  parts  of  the  Empire  while  they  were  yet  children, 
he  had  to  entrust  the  actual  work  of  administration  to  Prefects, 
who  accompanied  each  of  the  young  Caesars.^  Thus  the  way  was 
paved  for  the  creation  of  the  four  Prefectures,  of  Gaul,  Italy, 
Illyricum,  and  the  Orient,  with  definite  boundaries;  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  completed  under  Constantine*s  successors.  This 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  office  of  Pretorian  Prefect  from 
the  person  of  the  ruler,  and  its  association  with  specific  adminis- 
trative districts.  At  the  same  time  the  Prefects  were  deprived  of 
military  authority,  lest  those  who  administered  the  districts  of  the 
young  princes  should  be  tempted  to  use  their  powers  to  secure  the 

'  Cf.  Lydus,  De  Maf^.,  2,  10 :  &,vay kyi  ycyovc  rov  \map\ov  firfKeri  fjukv  1^9  avA^s  .  .  . 

*  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encychpadie^  vol.  4,  p.  632,  s.  v.  comites, 
'  Seeck,  op.  cii.f  vol.  2,  pp,  64  ff.,  83. 
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throne  for  themselves.  The  command  over  the  military  forces  of 
the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  new  group  of  military  comiies^ 
who  were  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.^ 

Not  only  was  the  Prefecture  thus  weakened  by  division  and 
the  loss  of  the  right  of  military  command ;  it  was  also  at  this  time 
shorn  of  considerable  civil  authority.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deprivation  of  military  power,  was  doubt- 
less the  desire  to  lessen  the  Prefect's  influence.  A  contributory 
cause  may  have  been  that  the  assignment  of  Prefects  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  which  were  allotted  to  the  Caesars  perma- 
nently separated  the  former  from  the  centre  of  the  administration, 
the  court  of  the  Augustus,^  and  therefore  the  supervision  of  the 
officia  palatina  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
Prefect's  duties.  Consequently,  a  successor  to  his  functions  in 
this  sphere  had  to  be  found.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  should  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  Prefect's  supervision  and  receive  control  of  the 
branches  of  the  administration  which  were  conducted  directly 
through  those  officia  palatina  that  were  already  in  part  under  his 
charge. 

Accordingly,  Lydus  quite  correctly  connects  the  great  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  with  the  weakening  of  the 
Prefecture,  in  saying  that  the  control  of  the  court  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Master  at  the  same  time  that  the  magistri  militum 
succeeded  to  the  military  command  of  the  Prefects.*  It  is  true 
that  Lydus  mentions  only  one  Prefecture,  that  of  the  Orient,  and 
misunderstands  the  reason  for  the  Prefect's  presence  there,  which 
was  that  the  Orient  formed  one  of  the  administrative  divisions  of 
the  Empire  which  Constantine  entrusted  to  his  young  Caesars,  in 
this  case  to  Constantius.*  However,  he  justly  emphasizes  the  rise 
of  the  magistri  militum  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prefect ;  and  also  it  seems  that  he  believed  that,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  separation  of  the  Prefect  from  the  person 

^  Zosimus,  2, 33 ;  Lydus,  De  Mag,,  2,  10 ;  3,  40 ;  Seeck,  op,  cit,,  83  ff. 

'  Evidence  for  this  is  that,  from  318  a.d.,  the  Pretorian  Prefects  begin  to  appear  as 
frequent  recipients  of  imperial  constitutions.    Seeck,  Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  49,  p.  213. 

'  De  Mag,,  2,  10  .  .  .  dKayin;  ycyoKC  roK  vvapx<^  /ii/Kcri  fMv  r^  avA^  mou  ruxv  iv  mrXoic 
c{p)(Ctv  Svvoficaiv,  r^  fiiv  rip  keyofiii^  i»ayiarptf  leapajSo&tunji^,  rcuv  ^  rots  SipiTX  ttarwrroBtun 
orparyfytHS  iicrtBuawv,  rrjv  Si  iamrokriv  irpcii  rg  icarcu  'Acriigu  icat  wra  ravriji,  ^uHKmhrra  rd 
Xoiv^  rrj^  dyaroA^  Xprffirtfltiy  vjrapxw ;  cf.  3,  40. 

^  Seeck,  o^,  cii.,  vo\,  2,  p.  69 ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1045  ^ 
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of  the  Augustus  had  to  do  with  his  loss  of  control  over  the 
palace  administration. 

The  greater  importance  of  the  Master's  office  caused  a  corre- 
sponding elevation  in  the  rank  of  its  holder,  who  was  now  no  longer 
tribunus  but  comes  et  magister  officiorum.  That  is  to  say,  the 
position  of  Master  of  the  Offices  became  one  of  the  regular  and 
definite  spheres  of  competence  assigned  to  a  comes,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  magisterium  militum.  This  change  in  title  also  marks 
the  transformation  of  the  office  from  one  of  a  semi-military  character, 
expressed  in  the  title  tribunus,  to  an  essentially  civil  post.^ 

The  date  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Master's  functions,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  comes,  is  not  recorded  but  may  be  fixed  with 
considerable  certainty.  The  earliest  record  of  a  Master  who  was 
a  comes  dates  from  346  a.d.^  and  the  combination  comes  et  magister 
officiorum  first  appears  in  a  constitution  of  357  a.d.*  However,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  changes  were  accomplished  by  325  a.d.  The  Master  of  the 
Offices  in  362  appears  as  one  of  the  comites  who  were  permanent 
members  of  the  consistorium,  together  with  the  Quaestor,  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse, 
with  whom  he  was  equal  in  rank,  although  taking  precedence  over 
the  two  Counts.*  Since  comites  with  the  functions,  although  not 
with  the  ultimate  titles,  of  these  other  officials  can  be  traced  back 
to  325,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  ranked  with  them  at  that  date.  As  the  latter,  however,  was 
still  a  tribunus  in  323,**  it  must  have  been  between  this  date  and 
325  that  he  was  made  a  comes,  for  which  change  a  convenient 
opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  reorganization  of  the 

*  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  632  ;  Geschichte  (Us  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt, 
vol.  2,  pp.  77,  90.  There  is  a  certain  parallel  between  the  change  of  title  in  the  case  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  and  of  the  comes  sacri  stabuli.  The  latter  was  first  tribunus  s.  s., 
ranking  as  a  tribunus  of  a  schola  palatina  (Amm.  14, 10,  8 ;  20,  2,  5),  later  he  received 
the  comitiva  ordinis  primi  {Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  13,  1,4(3}  ^^^  ^^*^  indifferently  comes 
or  tribunus  s.  s.  (Dessau,  Inscr.  Sel.  1277,  1278),  until  finally  the  title  of  tribunus  was 
discarded  {Codex  Just.  XII,  11,  i),  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  632.  The  parallel  is  not 
perfect,  for  the  change  in  the  Master^s  case  was  much  more  rapid  and  indicative  of  an  im- 
portant accession  of  power. 

'Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Selectae,  1244:  magistro  officiorum,  comiti  domestico  ordinis 
primi. 

'  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  8 :  et  ad  Musonium  clarissimum  virum  comitem  et 
magistrum  officiorum  referri. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  39,  5  ;  VI,  9,  i  ;  VI,  30,  i ;  4 ;  IX,  14,  3,  etc. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  9,  I. 
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Empire  following  the  defeat  of  Licinius  on  September  i8,  324  a.d.^ 
If  this  hypothesis  is  accepted,  the  first  comes  to  fill  the  office  of 
magister  officiorum  would  be  the  Palladius  whom  Constantine 
made  his  Master  of  the  Offices  after  reuniting  the  Empire.^  This 
Palladius  had  acted  as  Roman  ambassador  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  Persian  court  in  the  time  of  Galerius  Maximian,  and  was 
therefore  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  worthy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  consistory  and  hold  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices 
with  its  newly  extended  sphere  of  competence. 

For  the  Master  of  the  Offices  now  ceased  to  be  dependent  in 
any  way  upon  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  and  became  one  of  the  eight 
great  ministers  whose  administration  was  under  imperial  super- 
vision only.  Accordingly,  the  Master  becomes  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  sclwlae  palatinae^  no  longer  subject  to  the  Prefect's 
orders.  In  like  manner,  in  his  control  of  the  secretarial  bureaus 
he  is  free  from  the  latter's  authority.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time,  too,  that  the  corps  of  imperial  despatch  bearers,  the  schola 
agenium  in  rebus,  came  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices.^  Seeck*  believes  that  it  was  under  Con- 
stantine that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  also  assumed  control  of 
the  government  arsenals  {/abricae),  which  had  previously  been 
centred  at  the  court  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  of  the  Prefect, 
the  praepositus  fabricarum  ( ?).  However,  the  first  clear  proof 
that  the  Master  directed  the  administration  of  the  arsenals  comes 
from  the  year  390  a.d.,"^  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
interval  we  have  no  indication  that  the  Prefect  was  active  in  this 
sphere.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  marks  the  transfer  of  this 
power  to  the  Master. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
office  of  the  magister  officiorum  was  constituted  essentially  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Notitia  Dipiiiatum^ 
shortly  before  425  a.d.^  Perhaps  the  sole  important  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Master  in  the  meantime  was  the  supervision  of 
the  use  of  the  cursus  publicus  or  State  Post,  although  his 
authority  in  various  respects  required,  and  underwent,  further 
definition  in  relation  to  that  of  other  officers  of  state. 

*  Cf.  p.  24,  n.  4.  *  Lydus,  De  Mag.y  2,  35. 

*  Lydus,  De  Afag.j  2,  25  ;  cf.  Codex  Theodosianusy  I,  9,  i . 

*  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  6,  p.  1928,  s.  v.fabrtctu;  cf.  Lydus,  /.  c. 
'  Cad^r  Th€odosianusy  X,  22,  3.  *  See  p.  2. 
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It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  magistri  officiorutn  in  the  Empire  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine  I.  We  have  seen  already  that  in  324  a.d.,  when  two 
Augusti,  Constantine  and  Licinius,  ruled  the  Empire,  each  had 
his  Master  of  the  Offices.^  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  most 
probable  that  this  was  the  arrangement  from  the  establishment  of 
the  office,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Masters  of  the  Offices 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  Augusti.  So  when  Constantine  became 
sole  ruler  in  324  there  was  but  one  Master,  who  was  at  his  court.^ 
Nor  when  Constantine  appointed  his  sons  as  Caesars  is  there  any 
evidence  that  they  had  Masters  of  the  Offices  in  their  immediate 
service. 

II.     The  Mastership  from  337  to  600  a.d. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian  the  Master  of  the  Offices  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
important  administrative  officials  of  the  Empire,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  office  remained  essentially  the  same,  although  his 
sphere  of  activity  was  considerably  enlarged. 

As  we  have  seen,  before  the  concentration  of  the  imperial 
power  in  the  hands  of  Constantine  the  Great  the  number  of 
Masters  of  the  Offices  in  the  Empire  probably  was  equal  to 
the  number  of  Augusti,  and  from  this  time  until  the  death  of 
Constantine  there  was,  accordingly,  only  one  Master.  However, 
upon  his  decease,  in  337  a.d.,  the  imperial  authority  was  again 
divided,  this  time  among  three  Augusti.  Each  of  these  had  his 
own  administrative  functionaries,  among  them  his  Master  of  the 
Offices,  if  we  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  previous  custom 
and  the  fact  that  Magnentius,  who  overthrew  Constans  and  took 
the  title  of  Augustus  in  350  a.d.,  appointed  his  own  Master  of 
the  Offices.  His  choice  was  Marcellinus,  who  had  been  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses  under  Constans  and  had  actively  sup- 
ported the  usurper.^  But  in  353  a.d.  there  was  again  but  a  single 
ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  Constantius,  and  the  officials  of  his 
former  partners  and  rivals  in  power  had  disappeared.  However, 
in  351  Constantius  himself  had  raised  his  nephew  Gallus  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Caesar  and  appointed  him  to  govern  the  Orient,  with 

^  CodiX  Theodosianus^  XVI,  10,  i ;  XI,  9,  i ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  25  ;  Zosimus,  2^  2^. 
'  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  25.  •  Zosvuvms,  1,  ^\  ^'i^t^-N  ^>  V 

D 
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residence  at  Antioch.^  There  Gallus  had  his  own  court  and 
palace  officers,  among  whom  was  a  Master  of  the  Offices.^  In 
354  Gallus  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  Constantius  and  his 
establishment  was  consequently  dissolved.'  Not  much  later,  in 
355,  his  brother  Julian  was  made  Caesar  and  sent  to  Gaul,*  where 
he  too  had  his  own  Master  of  the  Offices.  Pentadius,  who  held 
that  post  when  Julian  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  in  360,  was 
despatched  by  him  to  announce  this  usurpation  to  Constantius,^ 
and  a  little  later  the  latter  nominated  a  certain  Felix  as  Julian's 
Master  of  the  Offices,  only  to  find  that  Julian  had  already  pro- 
moted to  this  office  Anatolius,  who  had  been  his  magister  Itbello- 

From  361  to  364  there  was  a  brief  period  with  only  one 
Augustus  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  no  Caesar  to  share  in  the 
administration.  But  from  364  to  395  there  were  regularly  two 
Augusti,  one  governing  the  East  and  the  other  the  West.  In  364 
the  two  were  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and  each  had  a  Master  of 
the  Offices  under  his  orders,  Ursatius  under  Valentinian  in  the 
West  and  Euphrasius  with  Valens  in  the  East.^  The  same  con- 
ditions prevailed  under  their  successors  until,  with  the  practical 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395,  the  duplication  of  the 
whole  administrative  system,  as  it  appears  in  the  Notitia  Dignu 
tatuntj  became  permanent,  and  henceforth  the  presence  of  a 
Master  of  the  Offices  in  each  half  was  a  necessity. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  functions  which  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  exercised  during  the  period  in  question,  we  find  that 
the  first  extension  of  his  powers  occurred  during  the  rule  of  Con- 
stantius and  Constans  (340-50  a.d.).  Then  it  was  that  the  Over- 
seers of  the  State  Post  {curtosi  cursus  publici)  were  appointed 
from  the  corps  of  the  agentes  in  rebus,  instead  of  from  the  memo- 
rtales  and  oth^r  palatini  as  previously.®  Thus  the  control  of  the 
use  of  the  cursus  publicus  was  transferred  from  the  Prefects  to 
the  Master  of  the  Offices.     This  change  was  accomplished  before 

^  Zosimus,  2,  45. 

'  Ammianus,  22,  3,  3 :  «/  Palladium  primum  ex  magistro  officiorum  in  Briiannos 
extertmnarunt  suspicione  tenus  insimulatum  guaedam  in  Galium  composuisu  apud  Gm- 
statUium,  dum  sub  eodem  Caesare  officiorum  esset  magister. 

'  Zosimus,  2,  55.  *  Ammianus,  15,  8,  i ;  13 ;  Zosimus,  3,  2. 

*  Ammianus,  20,  8,  19.  *  Ammianus,  20,  9,  5 ;  8. 
^  Ammianus,  26,  4,  4 ;  5,  7 ;  26,  7,  4 ;  10,  8. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI.  35,  2  (319) ;  Gothofredus,  Paraiii.  to  Codex  Theodosianus^ 
VJ,  29, 
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350,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  from  Thermae  Selinuntiae, 
which  dates  between  340  and  350  and  records  a  ducenarius  agens 
in  reb(us)  et p(rae)p(psitus)  cursus  publici}  However,  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  Prefects  and  the  Master  in  regard  to  the  Post, 
especially  relative  to  the  right  of  issuing  passes  {evectiones\  were 
not  clearly  defined  until  the  end  of  the  century.* 

It  was  likewise  under  Constans  that  the  inscription  to  Flavins 
Eugenius  *  was  set  up,  which  attributes  to  him  the  title  of  magisier 
offixiorum  omnium.  Omnium  seems  here  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  at  this  time  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
did  not  have  under  his  authority  those  classes  of  palace  attendants 
which  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi  or 
the  Castrensis.  As  we  shall  see,  the  Master  acquired  jurisdiction 
over  them  in  the  next  century. 

It  was  likewise  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  became  practically  a  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  that  is  to  say,  his  office  was  the  regular 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Roman  Emperor  and 
foreign  potentates.  The  origin  of  this  development  of  the  Mas- 
ter's functions  was  his  direction  of  the  court  audiences,  through 
l^is  subordinates  the  admissionales.  All  admissions  to  the  impe- 
rial presence,  even  in  the  case  of  Roman  senators,  were  in  this 
way  controlled  by  him.*  So  it  was  naturally  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  who  received  the  ambassadors  from  other  peoples,  and  it 
was  through  him  that  they  were  able  to  communicate  with  the 
En\peror  or  obtain  an  audience.  In  365  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Alemanni  were  greatly  offended  by  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Master,  and,  magnifying  the  insult,  withdrew  to  stir  up 
war.*     Proofs  of  the  Master's  activities  in  this  sphere  are  more 

*  C./.L.  X,  7200;  cf.  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  i  (355)  ;  2  (357). 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.^  2,  10;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1859. 

*  Dessau,  Inscr.Sel.  1244:   FL(avio)  Eugenio  v(iro)  c(larissimo),  ex  praefecto 

PRAETORIO,  CONSULI  ORDINARIO  DESIGNATO,  MAGISTRO  OFFICIORUM  OMNIUM,  COMITI 
DOMBSTICO  ORDINIS  PRIMI  OMNIBUSQUE  PALATINIS  DIGNITATIBUS  FUNCTO,  OB  EGREGIA 
EIUS  IN   REM    PURLICAM   MERITA:   HUIC   DD.    NN.  CONSTANTIUS  VICTOR  AC   TRIUMFATOR 

SEMPER  Augustus  et  Juuanus  nobilissimus  Caesar  statuam  sub  auro  in  foro  divi 
Traiani,  quam  ante  sub  divo  Constante  vitae  et  fidelissimae  devotionis  gratia 
meruit,  adprobante  ampussimo  senatu  sumptu  publico  loco  suo  rbstituendam 
censuerunt. 

*  NotUia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  occ,  IX  ;  Ammianus,  15,  5,  18 ;  Athanasius,  Apologia  ad 
ConstantiufHy  c  3;  Cassiodorus,  Varioiy  6,  6;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  382,  s.  v. 
admusionaUs. 

*  Ammianus,  26^  5,  7. 
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numerous  from  the  succeeding  centuries,^  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  by  this  time  the  Roman  precedent  had  been 
established,  in  virtue  of  which  their  ambassadors  to  the  Per- 
sian court  in  579  a.d.  declined  to  declare  their  business  to  any 
one  but  the  official  who  corresponded  to  the  Roman  Master 
of  the  Offices.*  Such  duties  as  these  necessarily  involved  the 
handling  of  considerable  correspondence  in  foreign  languages 
and  consequently  the  staff  of  the  Master  included  a  number  of 
official  interpreters,  the  interpretes  diversarum  gentium  of  the 
Noiitia? 

In  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Prefect  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices  at  Constantinople  the  pre* 
fecture  of  Rufinus  deserves  especial  mention.  Lydus*  says  that 
"the  power  of  the  prefecture  was  diminished  until  the  time  of 
Arcadius,  the  father  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  under  whom  it 
happened  that  Rufinus,  called  the  Insatiate,  who  was  his  Prefect, 
aimed  at  a  tyranny,  but  failed  in  his  purpose  to  benefit  the  state, 
and  utterly  ruined  his  office.  For  the  Emperor  thereupon  deprived 
it  of  its  military  authority,  then  of  the  supervision  of  the  arsenals, 
and  of  the  State  Post,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  powers,  of  which  the 
so-called  Mastership  is  composed." 

Taken  literally,  this  statement  implies  that  it  was  after  the 
fall  of  Rufinus,  in  395  a.d.,  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  received 
the  command  of  the  Scholarians,  with  the  control  of  the  arsenals 
and  of  the  State  Post.  However,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Master  exercised  all  these  powers  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; hence  the  statement  of  Lydus  is,  to  say  the  least,  confusing. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  reason  why  he  connected  the 
career  of  Rufinus  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Prefect's  power,  and 
the  corresponding  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Masters.     Rufinus 

*  Priscus,  Frag.  7,  Fragnienta  Historicarum  Craecorum,  vol.  4,  p.  77 ;  Cassiodonis, 
P'ar.  6,  6;  Lydus,  De  Afag.^  2,  26;  Corippus,  In  laudem  Justini^  3,  233. 

*  Meoander,  Fr,  52,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum^  vol.  4,  p.  256 :  luiylarpifi 
KaOa  TOVTOV  KoXwcri  'PoDfiaioi. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatutn  or.  XI ;  occ.  IX,  omnium  gentium ;  Priscus,  loc.  cit.,  oia.  8^  iw 
re  (iyycAta<^opQ>v  koX  ipfirfviutv  kcu  arpanwriav  riov  dfJLtJH  Tr)v  PaxrtXtiav  ^Aax^v  vir*  avror 
rarrofiiviav. 

*  De  Mag.,  2,  10-3,  40 :  Suavprf  Si  ovSkv  rjfrrov  ij  rrj^  ^p^Ct^  Svvatrraa  a;(pi  riav  *Ap«ca&ov 
Tov  irarpo9  0£oSo<ri(Ov  tov  viov  Kaipwv,  i<fi>*  ou  avfifitfirfKt  Powliivov  rov  liriKKrjv  dxopccrroi',  o« 
^v  vtrapxoi  avrcp,  rvpawCSa  ficAcri7<mvra  tov  fjikv  (TKcnrav  inr*p  Xvo-ireXemf  rStv  Kotvtav  ^mrco-civ, 
£19  fiapaOpw  8c  r^v  ^}^v  Karappulmi.  avruca  fjukv  yAp  6  PaatXxvq  t^  ^#c  twv  orXcuv  Urxyoi 
d^ai/Kiroi  T^v  ipxi^f  ^'''^  ''^  '*'***''  Aeyo/icwav  ^fipuciav  ciovtl  hwkoirouMv  ^pwriBoi  r^  T€ 

rot/  Sj;/ioa'tov  Spofiov  Kol  irdayjq  Mpa^^  &,'  orv  to  Xctojicvov  awccmi^  (uryurrcpcoi'. 
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had  been  Master  of  the  Offices  under  Theodosius  I,^  was  promoted 
by  him  to  the  Prefecture  in  392,^  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  Em- 
peror in  395,  as  praefectus  praetorio  Orientis  was  left  in  practical 
control  of  the  government  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Empire  where 
the  young  Arcadius  was  but  a  nominal  ruler.  However,  his  rivalry 
with  Stilicho,  the  western  regent,  and  the  jealousy  of  others  at  the 
court  of  Arcadius,  led  to  his  murder  in  that  very  year.*  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Rufinus,  aiming  to  establish  his  influence  more  firmly, 
subordinated  the  Mastership  to  the  Prefecture,  giving  to  the  latter 
the  powers  which  it  had  exercised  before  the  reforms  of  Constan- 
tine  I.  Naturally,  upon  his  fall  the  Master^s  Office  would  have 
regained  its  independence  and  the  Prefecture  would  have  been 
again  reduced  to  the  position  which  it  had  prior  to  395,  while  its 
holders  would  be  regarded  with  greater  suspicion  because  it  had 
formed  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  late  Minister.  This  is  a  pos- 
sible explanation  for  the  view  of  Lydus  that  at  this  date  there  was 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  Master's  sphere  of  duties,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Prefecture. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  corps  of  the  decani 
was  added  to  the  list  of  officia  of  palace  servants.  They  were  ser- 
vitors of  very  low  rank,  being  door-keepers  and  messengers  in  the 
service  of  the  women  of  the  imperial  household.*  These  decani^ 
like  other  brigades  of  court  attendants  of  similar  character,  were 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.* 

From  a  consideration  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  it  is  evident 
that  up  to  about  425  a.d.  the  Masters  of  the  Offices  in  both  halves 
of  the  Empire  exercised  practically  the  same  administrative  func- 
tions.* The  Notitia  of  the  Occident,  however,  mentions  the  can- 
cellarii,  as  one  of  the  officia  under  the  Master's  authority,  whereas 
they  do  not  appear  in  that  of  the  Orient.  The  cancellarii  were 
attendants  performing  services  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  judicial  functions  by  the  higher  magistrates  in  whose  service 
they  stood.     However,  those  mentioned  here  were  in  the  immedi- 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  X,  22,  3  (390)  ;  Zosimus,  4,  51  :  fuxytarpoq  rwv  cv  TJ  avky 
Ta$€my  Karaorac. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  6,  2 ;  Ambrosius,  Ep,  53,  Rufinus  ex  magistro  qfficiorum 
foetus  est  in  consulatu  praefectus  praetorio. 

■  Zosimus,  5,  I ;  7 ;  Seeck,  Geschichte,  vol.  5,  pp.  267-9,  273-9. 

*  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  2246. 

'  Codex  TkeodosianuSj  VI,  31,  I  (year  416). 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum^  or.  XI ;  occ.  IX. 
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ate  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  so  were  classed  with  the  other 
palatini.  This  corps  of  imperial  cancellarii  was  probably  estab- 
lished early  in  the  fifth  century.  A  possible  explanation  why  they 
appear  in  the  Western  and  not  in  the  Eastern  Notitia  is  that  the 
former  may  here,  as  in  some  other  instances,  present  a  somewhat 
later  phase  of  the  administrative  organization  than  the  latter.* 
However,  it  may  be  that  there  was  really  no  corresponding  body 
of  imperial  cancellarii  in  the  East,  since  there  is  no  reference  to 
them,  although  such  officials  were  found  in  the  office  of  the  Pre- 
fects, and  other  high  functionaries.^ 

As  the  list  of  those  who  were  sub  disposilione  magistri  offici- 
orum  in  the  East  makes  no  mention  of  the  cancellarii,  so  that  in 
the  West  lacks  the  mensores  and  lampadarii  which  the  former 
contains.  This  discrepancy  can  only  be  explained  as  an  error 
of  omission,  for  lampadarii  were  found  at  the  Western  court  and 
were  under  the  Master  of  the  Offices.' 

In  the  year  443  a.d.  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Orient 
received  an  addition  to  his  sphere  of  duties  that  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  Western  Master.  This  was  the  inspection  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  and  defences  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Orient 
and  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  thereon.*  The  Master 
of  the  Offices  was  selected  for  this  purpose  in  the  hope  that  a 
more  accurate  report  on  such  matters  would  be  presented  by  one 
who  was  not  a  military  officer  and  who  would,  therefore,  have  little 
personal  interest  in  the  duces  ;  for  the  duces  were  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  limites.  And  the  Master  was  the  most  logi- 
cal civil  official  for  this  duty,  as  the  corps  of  the  agentes  in  rebus^ 
or  the  imperial  secret  service,  was  under  his  orders,  and,  as  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  consistorium^  he  came  directly  into  contact 
with  the  Emperor  himself. 

It  was  also  during  the  fifth  century  that  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  acquired  considerable  judicial  authority,  so  that  eventually 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  practically  all  the  officiates  of  the 
palace  and  over  others  who  had  not  the  same  intimate  connection 
with  the  Master  as  an  administrative  officer.  A  characteristic  of 
the  organization  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  was  that  the  magis- 
trate was  the  general  judge  of  his  officiates  in  both  civil  and  crimi- 

*  Seeck,  Paiily-Wissowa,  vol.  3,  pp.  I4S7-S. 

*  Codex JustinianuSy  1, 51  :  de  adsessoribus  et  domesticis  et  canceUariis  iudicum ;  Lydus, 
J^fMag".,  3,  j6.  *  Novilkte  VaUntiniani^  III,  30  (450). 

^A^hz/^/Aif  TAeadossi,  24, 
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nal  cases,  and  that  from  his  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.^  There 
was,  consequently,  nothing  unusual  in  the  Master  exercising  juris- 
diction over  all  those  to  whom  he  sustained  the  relation  of  admin- 
istrative chief.  However,  the  full  judicial  powers  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices  were  Required  more  slowly  than  his  civil  authority 
and  did  not  always  coincide  with  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Master  began  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction  over  the  various 
officia  which  stood  under  his  orders  as  soon  as  they  passed  under 
his  control.  Nevertheless,  at  first,  their  members  could  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  charges  in  other  courts  than  that  presided  over 
by  the  Master.  But  gradually  the  privilege  was  granted  them  of 
defending  themselves  in  his  court  only;  and  the  other  tribunals 
ceased  to  have  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  first  notice  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  occurs  in  a  report  of  Symmachus,  then  Urban 
Prefect,  dating  from  384  or  385,*  from  which  it  is  evident  that  at 
that  time  the  Master  had  some  judicial  authority  over  the  siratores, 
and  hence,  we  may  infer,  over  all  the  officia  palatina.  However, 
the  Master's  jurisdiction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exclusive  at 
that  early  date. 

Apparently  the  Master  first  exercised  this  exclusive  judicial 
authority  over  the  Scholarians,  whose  commander  he  was,  and 
who  could  be  summoned  before  no  other  tribunal  than  his,  as  is 
implied  in  a  constitution  of  443.^  By  this  same  constitution  the 
decani^  whom  we  have  met  already  as  the  Master's  subordinates 
in  other  respects,  were  placed  in  similar  fashion  entirely  under 
his  jurisdiction.* 

However  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Leo  I  (457-74)  and  his 
successors  Zeno  (474-91)  and  Anastasius  (491-518)  that  there  was 
a  marked  extension  of  the  Master's  judicial  functions.  During 
this  period  he  became  sole  judge  of  other  classes  of  functionaries 
who  had  long  been  under  his  authority  and  also  of  the  employees 
in  various  departments  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  free  from 
his  control.     In  addition,  military  officers  and  their  subordinates, 

*  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Der  romische  Civilprozessj  ^1.  3,  139. 

*  Symmachus,  Relationes^  [io]>  38. 

*  Codix  Justinianus^  XII,  26,  2 :  Ad  exemplum  itaque  devotissimorum  schoiarium 
nuUi  licere  memoratos  (i.e.  decanos)  ad  aliud  judicium  trahere  .  .  .  praecipimus. 

*  Nostroi  pietatis  famulationihus  adhaerentes  decanos  non  oportet  pro  desiderio 
pulsantium  ad  alia  protrahi  judicia,  sed  viri  illustris  tantum  magistri  officiorum  o6seniare 
ixamen. 
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and,  in  some  cases,  ex-officials  of  high  rank  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Leo  and  Anthemius 
(467-72)  extended  the  Master's  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
cubicularii^  the  fabricenses  in  Constantinople,^  and  the  sckola 
sacrae  vestis?  to  whom  were  soon  afterward  added  the  agentes  in 
rebus  ^  and  the  duces,  with  their  subordinates,  apparitoreSy  limi- 
tanei,  and  castrorum  praepositi^  on  the  frontier  of  the  Empire 
in  the  East.  Under  Leo  II  (Nov.  473-Nov.  474)  and  Zeno  certain 
officia  of  ministeriam  were  given  the  protection  of  the  court  of 
the  Master  of  the  Offices,^  and  Zeno  granted  the  siUntiarii  the 
same  privilege.^  This  latter  Emperor  also  placed  the  honorary 
viri  illusiresy  resident  in  Constantinople,  in  special  instances 
under  the  Master's  judicial  authority.^  Finally,  Anastasius  put 
the  members  of  the  four  scrinia^  in  possession  of  the  same  judi- 
cial privileges  as  the  minis iertani,  and  from  constitutions  of 
Justinus  and  Justinian^"  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  adjutores  of 
the  Quaestor  were  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  scriniariu 

Among  these  various  classes  of  officialese  who  are  thus  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices,  the  scholares,  decani,  fabricenses,  agentes  in  rebus 
and  scriniarii  were  his  subordinates  in  an  administrative  sense 
also,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  his  judicial  authority  over  them. 
However,  the  cubicularii,  sileniiarii,  and  schola  sacrae  vestis^^  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  while  the 
ministeriani  were  the  subordinates  of  the  Castrensis,  and  hence 
in  other  respects  beyond  the  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
Why,  in  spite  of  this,  they  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction,  is 
best  explained  by  the  constitution  dealing  with  the  silenliarii}^ 

^  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  5»  3. 

*  Op^  cU.y  XI,  10,  6 :  Eos,  qui  inter  fabricenses  sacrae  fetbricae  sociati  sunts  etc. 

•  Op.  cit.  XII,  25,  3.  *  Op,  cit.  XII,  20»  4  (Leo). 
«  Op.  cit.  XII,  59,  8  (Leo). 

*  op.  cit.  XII,  25,  4 :  sacro  ministerio  nostro  deputatos,  quorum  officia  singillaiitn 
brevis  subter  adnexus  continet.     The  brevis  is  unfortunately  lost. 

^  op.  cit.  XII,  16,  4.  *  Codex Justinianus,  III,  24,  3  (485-S6). 

•  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  19,  12.  *®  Codex  Just  inianus,  XII,  19,  13;  14. 

^^  This  schola  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  officials  of  the  sacra  vestis  who  were  under 
the  conus  sacrarum  largitionum ;  cf.  Bocking,  Notitia  Dignitatum,  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  337. 

1^  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  16,  4:  Ne  ad  diver sa  tracti  viri  devoti  sileniiarii  judicia 

sacris  absirahi  videantur  obsequHs,  jubetnus  eos,  qui  quemlibet  divotissimorum  siUn^ 

tiariorum  scholae  %tel  ejus  uxorem  civiliter  vet  etiam  criminaUter  pulsare  maluerinty 

minime  eum  ex  cuiuslibet  alterius  judicio  nisi  ex  judicio  tantummodo  viri  excelUntissimi 

^^taj^s/ri  qfi^ufrum  conveniri. 
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From  this  we  learn  that  the  officiales  of  the  Praepositus  and  the 
Castrensis  were  liable  to  prosecution  in  the  court  of  the  Master 
only,  because  the  former  functionaries  lacked  judicial  authority 
and  if  summoned  to  appear  before  outside  tribunals  their  subor- 
dinates were  liable  to  be  withdrawn  for  too  long  a  time  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties  at  the  palace. 

The  same  reason  may  have  been  partially  responsible  for 
granting  the  Master  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  his  own  subordi- 
nates. Such  arrangements  were  of  course  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  members  of  the  various  departments  affected  by 
them,  and  these  included  practically  all  the  palatini,  with  the 
exception  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
and  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse,  who  by  a  constitution  of  Theo- 
dosius  II  and  Valentinian  III  (425-50)  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  answering  charges,  except  in  a  few  specified  cases,  in  the  courts 
of  these  comites  alone.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  duces  and  their  office  staff  and  orderlies 
(apparitores),  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  garrisons  {castrorum 
praepositt)  and  border  militia  {limitanei)  under  their  orders,  the 
exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  obviously 
grew  out  of  his  duty  of  inspecting  the  Eastern  frontiers.  For  the 
limites  under  his  supervision,  which  are  mentioned  specifically  in 
the  constitution  of  443,  are  described  in  Justinian's  Codex  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  those  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.*  This  was  contrary 
to  the  practice  that  military  officers  should  not  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  civilians,  nor  the  ordinary  civil  judges  over  vivos  milt' 
lares?  and  the  Master  was  thus  an  exception  in  that  members  of 
both  services  were  under  his  authority  in  this  respect.  Previously 
these  duces  and  limilanei  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
military  superiors,  the  magislri  fnililum?  and  the  latter  still 
retained  some  judicial  power  over  them,  although  the  nature  of 
this  power  is  not  clear.*^     This  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

^  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  23,  12:  Viros  devotos  palaiinos  non  opartere  in  hoc  regia 
urbe  apud  virum  iUustrem  praefectum  urbis  litigare  compelU,  nisi  de  aedificatione  domorum 
et  seruitutibus  et  annonis  orta  videatur  causa ;  in  aliis  vera  causis  tam  pecuniariis  quam 
criminaUbus  afmd  viros  iUustres  tantummodo  comites  suos  respondere. 

'  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  4:  super  omni  limite  sub  tua  jurisdictione  constitutor  cf. 
Niovellae  Theodosii,  24.  •  Codex  Justinianus,  I,  29,  1  (386-7). 

*  Cf.  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXVI,  p.  148. 

*  op.  cit. ;  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  59,  8 :  iUustribus  sciliut  cu  magnificis  viris  ma^U' 
tris  militum  consuetudine  ac  potestate,  si  qua  ad  Unutes  cUiquos  Orientis  TKraciarum  ci 
Ilfyrid  ex  hfi(gii>  femptfre  Aactenus  obiinmty  reservata. 
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Master  of  the  Offices  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers,  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  the  control  of  the  frontiers  and  their  garrisons  more 
strictly  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  Later,  under  Anasta- 
sius,  when  the  duces  were  placed  in  command  of  the  detachments 
of  the  central  field  army  {praesentales  numeric  in  the  diocese  of 
the  Orient,  these  troops  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistri  militum  praesenlales,  which  was  exercised  directly  or 
through  the  courts  of  the  duces}  However,  Justinian  ordered  that 
all  appeals  coming  from  the  court  of  a  dux  {ductanum  Judicium) 
should  be  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor 
of  the  Palace,  acting  conjointly.* 

The  illustres  in  Constantinople,  who  at  times  were  subject  to 
the  Master's  jurisdiction,  were  those  known  as  the  hanorarii^  i.e. 
those  who  had  received  the  patents  {codicilli)  of  an  office  entitling 
them  to  the  Illustrissimate  without  their  actually  having  filled 
such  a  post.  Ordinarily,  such  illustres  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pretorian  and  Urban  Prefects,  but  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Emperor  they  could  be  brought  before  the  court  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.^ 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Occident  certainly  did  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  duces  of  the  Western  Empire,  owing 
to  the  strict  subordination  of  these  to  the  magister  peditutn  prae- 
sentalis}^  and  perhaps  his  office  remained  unaffected  by  the  enact- 
ments regarding  this  sphere  of  the  Master's  duties  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Anthemius,  although  in  other  respects  his  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Ostrogoth  ic  Kingdom  probably  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Master  in  the  Orient.*^ 

Indeed,  since  the  organization  of  the  court  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Theoderic  was  thoroughly  Roman  in  character — for 
the  Romans  the  Empire  might  still  be  said  to  be  in  existence  in 
the  West  —  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  officials  at  the  Ostro- 
gothic  court  in  Ravenna  holding  the  same  titles  and  exercising 
th6  same  functions  as  those  who  formerly  officiated  under  the 
Roman  Emperors  in  the  West  and  were  still  functioning  in  the 

1  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  35,  18  (492). 

*  Codex Justinianus,  VII,  62,  38  (529). 

'  Codex Justtnianus,  III,  24, 3,  par.  2 :  quotiens  tanun  ad  eius judicium  sfectaHs  nastrae 
piiiatis  emanaverit  jussio, 

*  Momrosen,  Aetiusy  in  Hermes,  vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  537  ff. 
*Tobe  iafemd  &om  Cassiodorus,  Variaey  6, 6. 
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East.^  Thus  we  see  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  under  The- 
oderic  holds  a  position  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  officials 
bearing  the  same  name  at  the  courts  of  Anastasius,  Justin,  and 
Justinian.' 

Only  in  a  few  points  has  the  sphere  of  the  Master's  activities 
undergone  any  change.  The  control  of  the  arsenals  and  their 
employees  in  Italy  had  been  restored  to  the  office  of  the  Pretorian 
Prefect,*  perhaps  with  the  object  of  obtaining  more  efficient  con- 
trol by  a  better  concentration  of  authority.  To  offset  this  loss  of 
power  the  Master  of  the  Offices  might  point  to  an  extension  of  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  State  Post,  of  which  the  maintenance, 
as  well  as  the  use,  was  under  his  supervision  in  the  West.*  Fur- 
ther, the  Master  of  the  Offices  under  the  Ostrogoths  had  the 
power  to  appoint  at  his  discretion  peraequaiares  vutualium  for 
Ravenna.*  These  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  fix  the  price 
for  articles  of  consumption  offered  for  sale  in  the  city/  The  Mas- 
ter likewise  named  a  judge  to  settle  disputes  arising  in  connection 
with  their  activities.^  It  seems  probable  that  this  phase  of 
municipal  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Master 
because  at  Ravenna  there  were  no  officials  corresponding  to  the 
prcufecti  annonae,  or  even  the  Urban  Prefects,  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, who  would  have  had  such  matters  under  their  care. 
Furthermore,  when  the  seat  of  the  Mastership,  along  with  the 
centre  of  the  administration,  was  transferred  from  Rome  to  Ra- 
venna, the  Master  of  the  Offices  at  times  appointed  a  deputy  with 
the  title  of  vices  agens  to  represent  him  in  Rome.®  Such  an 
official  is  attested  for  the  year  533.' 

From  this  historical  survey  it  will  be  clear  that  the  office  of 
fnagister  officiorum  remained  essentially  the  same  in  character 

^  Cassiodonis,  Var^ passim;  Mommsen,  Ostgoihische  Siudien,  Neues  Archtv,  vol.  14. 
1899;  Dumoulin,  Cambridge  Medieval  Histaryy  vol.  i,  pp.  441-5.  Cf.  Anonymus  Valesii, 
60 :    (JTkeadoricus)  militiam  Romanis  sicui  sub  principes  esse  praecepU, 

'  Casssiodonis,  Variaey  6,  6.  '  Op.  cit.j  7,  18,  19. 

^  Cassiodonis,  Variaey  6,  6,  3 ;  5,  5. 

'  op.  cit.y  6,  6 :  Peraequatores  victuaUum  rerum  in  urbe  regia  propria  voluntate  con- 
stituit. 

*  Defined  by  DuCange,  Glossarium  mediae  et  imfimae  LatitutaHs :  qui  rebus  venalibus 
pretium  indunt  ac  ituUcunt. 

^  Cassiodonis,  loc,  cii, :  et  tam  necessariae  rei  iudicem  facit,  ipse  enim  gaudium 
pcpuliy  ipse  nastris  temporibus  praeUet  ornatum  quando  tales  viros  copiae  publicae  prae- 
Jldt,  ut  plebs  querula  uditionem  nesciat  habere  saOaia, 

'  Mommseo,  Neues  Arcbsv,  vol.  XIV,  p.  463. 

*  Cassiodonis,  Variae,  ii,  4;  11,  5 ;  12,  25. 
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from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  although  its  sphere  of  administra- 
tive duties  was  slightly  enlarged  and  it  acquired  new  powers  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  The  Master  of  the  Offices  like- 
wise maintained  his  rank  among  the  dignitates  palatincLe  and  the 
other  high  officials  of  the  empire.  This  will  be  apparent  from  a 
consideration  of  the  several  classes  of  dignitaries  to  which  the 
Master  was  successively  admitted.  And  in  this  connection  there 
should  be  borne  in  mind  the  dominant  tendency  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  of  rank  of  the  Later  Empire.  This  was  to 
extend  previously  established  grades  of  rank  to  include  ever  wider 
circles  of  officials  and  thus  depreciate  their  worth,  while,  in  com- 
pensation, new  and  more  exclusive  classes  with  fresh  titles  of  rank 
were  created  for  the  higher  offices. 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  as  one  of  the  comiies  consistoriani^ 
or  standing  members  of  the  imperial  consistorium}  was  a  comes 
primi  ordinis^  and  consequently  authorized  to  bear  the  title  of 
comeSy  so  that  his  full  official  designation  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
comes  et  magister  officiorum.  This  form  appears  frequently  in 
imperial  constitutions  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  fourth  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.^  However,  as  the  word 
comes  was  merely  a  personal  designation  of  rank  and  did  not  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Master  s  official  title,  as  came  to  be  the  case 
with  the  comes  sacranim  largiiionum,  and  because  the  holder  of 
the  Mastership  was  ipso  facto  a.  comes,  the  comitiva  was  frequently 
ignored,  even  in  official  documents.*  This  neglect  of  the  comitiva 
extended  to  all  similar  offices,  and  became  more  frequent  as  that 
dignity  was  rapidly  extended  to  officials  of  very  low  rank;  and, 
finally,  to  practically  all  who  were  exempt  from  the  municipal 
munera,  although  it  long  continued  in  vogue  for  high  military 
officials  in  the  West.*  From  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century 
it  is  no  longer  found  among  the  titles  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  of  the  graded  classes  of  the  digni- 

^  Ammianus,  15,  5,  12 ;  Co<iex  Theodosianus^  VI,  30,  i,  and  4;  VII,  8,  3,  cf.  VI,  9,  i ; 
and  IX,  14,  3 ;  Cassiodorus,  Var.,  6,  6,  2 ;  Mommsen,  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  445 ;  Seeck, 
Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  645. 

^  Dessau,  /nscr.  Select.,  1244;  Mommsen,  loc.  cU. ;  Seeck,  loc.  cit, 

•  The  earliest  instance  of  this  full  title  is  Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  5,  8,  (357)  ;  the 
latest,  Codex Justinianusj  XII,  55,  4  (474). 

^  Thus  Hilarianus  appears  as  ^m^j  et  magister  in  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  19,  xo  (470) 
and XII,  55,  4  (474)9  but  as  magister  only  in  I.  23, 6  (470)  and  XII,  59, 9  (id?)  ;  Mommsen, 
Neues  Archivy  vol.  14,  pp.  510  f. 

'Seeck,  Patdy-WissowOy  vol.  4,  pp.  635-6. 
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taries  to  which  the  Master  belonged  was  the  Perfectissimate,  which 
in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  I  still  included  civil 
officials  of  high  rank.  At  least  a  comes,  evidently  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  res  privatay  was  2.  per/ectissimus  in  319,^  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  although  taking  prece- 
dence over  the  Counts  of  the  financial  administration,  regularly 
belonged  to  the  same  order  of  rank.  However,  when  the  eques- 
trian career  was  abolished,  presumably  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
in  323,  the  Perfectissimate  was  conferred  upon  lower  grades  of 
officials,  and  the  Clarissimate  was  for  a  long  time  the  sole  order  of 
rank  for  the  highest  officers.^  Consequently  the  Master  became  a 
vir  clarissimus?  In  372,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  along  with 
the  Quaestor  and  the  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the 
Privy  Purse,  was  given  precedence  over  the  proconsuls,*  evidently 
because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  these  comites  consistoriani, 
owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  Emperor.  By  378  the  Mas- 
ter had  become  a  vir  spectabilis^  and  not  long  afterwards,  by  385 
at  the  latest,*  had  attained  the  highest  of  the  orders  of  rank  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  the  Illustrissimate,  to  which  the  other  comites 
consistoriani  were  admitted  at  about  the  same  time.^ 

Shortly  before  this,  in  380,  a  constitution  of  Gratian  and 
Theodosius  granted  to  the  ex-Masters,  together  with  the  ex- 
Quaestors  and  the  ex-Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the 
Privy  Purse,  the  same  honorable  reception  on  official  occasions 
that  the  ex-Prefects  enjoyed.® 

^  Codex  Tkeodosianusy  X,  8,  2 ;  virum  perfectissimum  comitem  et  amuum  nostrum. 
The  Nemesianus,  v.  p.  com.  larg.  of  XI,  7, 5  (345),  is  a  subordinate  official,  and  not  the  chief 
of  the  sacrae  largitiones.  Hirschfeld,  Die  Rangtiiel  der  romischen  Kaiser zeity  Sitstungsbe- 
richt  der  Berliner  Akad.y  1901,  p.  593 ;  Mommsen  u.  Meyer,  Codex  Theodosianus,  vol.  i, 
pp.  CLxxxvin,  ccn. 

*  Hirschfeld,  op.  cii.y  588,  593. 

»  The  earliest  instance  of  a  Master  with  this  title  is  in  357,  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII, 
5,  8 ;  but  references  to  magisiri  officiorum  prior  to  350  are  very  rare  and  the  first  constitution 
addressed  to  one  dates  from  362  (Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  39,  5). 

*  Codex  TTteodosianuSj  VI,  9,  i ;  Eorum  honoresy  qui  sacrario  n{os)tro  explorata  sedu- 
lUaie oboediunty  hoc  volumus  o{bser)vatione  distinguiy  ut  quaestor  atque  officiorum  m{agis)' 
ter  nu  non  duo  largitionum  comites  proconsula(rium)  honortbus  praeferantur, 

*  Codex  Tkeodosianusy  VIII,  5,  35  :  spectabilis  viri  officiorum  magistri. 

*  Symmachus,  Relationes.  34,  8 ;  38,  4 ;  43,  2. 

^  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.^  p.  599  f.,  who  rightly  refuses  to  accept  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI, 
9,  2  as  implying  that  these  officials  were  viri  illustres  in  380.  The  attribution  of  illustris 
to  a  Master  in  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII.  5,  22  (365)  is  certainly  an  error. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  9,  2 :  Qui  exquaesturae  honore  aut  efficaci  magisit€\rixi 
aut   comitiva  utriusque  aerarii  nostri   attonito    5p{Un)dort    Tnguerunt,    adtlamaivme 
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Whenever  the  Master  of  the  Offices  is  given  the  combined 
title  of  vir  clarissitnus  et  illustris}  the  clarissimus  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  general  title  of  rank  of  the  senatorial  order  to 
which  the  bearer  belonged,  while  the  illustris  denotes  th^  special 
grade  of  rank  conferred  by  the  particular  office,  the  Master- 
ship.^ 

Within  the  order  of  the  Illustrissimate  there  were  several 
grades.  Of  these  the  first  was  composed  of  the  Prefects,  the 
Magistri  Militumand  the  Grand  Chamberlain;  the  second  com- 
prised the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  other  comites  cansts- 
toriani?  Under  Valentinian  III  and  Marcian  (450-55)  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor  seem  to  have  formed  a 
second  class  of  illustres  by  themselves,  while  the  Counts  of  the 
Treasury  made  up  a  third  grade.*  However,  under  Zeno' 
(474-91)  and  Anastasius*  (491-518)  the  latter  were  again  in 
the  same  class  as  the  Master.  In  another  constitution  of  Zeno 
a  Master  was  designated  as  excellentissimusy  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  title  magnificus^  began  to  be 
applied  to  the  holders  of  this  office.  However,  these  new  titles 
do  not  imply  new  orders  of  rank,  for  excellentissimus  was  applied 
quite  generally  to  the  highest  officials  without  special  reference 
to  a  grade  of  dignity,  and  tnagnificus  was  only  used  of  illusiresj 
either  alone  or  in  the  illustris  et  tnagnificus^ 

In  535  the  Master  of  the  Offices  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
recently  established  order  of  the  gloriosissimi^  a  higher  rank  than 
the  illustres^  along  with  the  Prefects,  Magistri  Militum,  Quaestor, 
and  Grand  Chamberlain.^*  This  was  the  last  and  highest  grade 
of  dignitaries  created  before  the  Byzantine  period.  At  this  time 
also  the  adjective  sacer  was  employed  with  greater  frequency  to 

€xcipiantur  solitaj  n{ec)  praetereaniur  ut  incogniii  atque^  ui  nan  iuquamd{i)  (it)USf 
pUgisserint  praefecturas^  sed  eo  observentur  c(uf)tu  omni  coetu  ommque  convtntu, 

1  Symmachus,  RekUiorus,  [10],  34 ;  34,  8 ;  38,  4 ;  43,  2. 

'  Koch,  Die  byMantinischen  BeamittUUtl  von  400  bis  700,  p.  12. 

•  Codex  Theodosumusy  VI,  7,  8;  VI,  8,  i ;  VI,  9,  i ;  Jallian,  Darembeig  et  Saglio^ 
DicHannaire  des  AntiquiUs  grecqtus  et  romaines^  yoL  3,  p.  385  i 

^  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  40,  10.  *  Op.  cH.^  X.,  32,  64. 

•  op,  cit.y  X,  32,  66  (497-499).  T  Op.  cU.,  XII,  16,  4. 

*  NoveUae  Theodosii^  6,  (438),  viri  inlustris  aique  magmfici  magistri  offidorum; 
Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  20,  4 :  (Leo)  viri  magmfici  magistri  offidorum ;  op,  at.  Ill,  24,  3 
(485-86),  viri  magnifid. 

*  Cf.  Kx>ch,  Bytantinische  Beamtentitel^  43*  S^* 

V  NoveUaeJustiniani,  2,  (53$) ;  i^fin.  (535)  ;  Edidum  Justistta$9i,  8,  x  (548)  ;  Jullian, 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  S,  p.  388 ;  Koch,  op.  cit.y  pp.  43,  65. 
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designate  persons  or  things  immediately  connected  with  the 
Emperor;  a  usage  that  applied  to  the  officia  of  the  palace. 
Hence  the  full  title  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  gloriosissi- 
mus  magister  sacrorum  officiarum^  in  Greek,  ivho^oraro^  fidyiarpo^ 

Moreover,  the  Masters  of  the  Offices,  who  were  actually 
exercising,  or  had  exercised,  the  functions  of  this  office,  like  the 
Consuls,  Prefects,  and  Magistri  Militum,  might  receive  the 
patriciate,  the  most  coveted  honorary  title  of  the  Empire.^ 

The  order  of  precedence  among  the  great  ministers  of  the 
Empire,  as  established  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum,  and  was  maintained  with  but 
little  alteration  while  these  offices  themselves  endured.  Naturally 
those  offices  forming  the  higher  took  precedence  over  those  form- 
ing the  lower  grades  of  rank.  Thus  in  the  Notitia  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  is  ranked  below  the  Prefects,  the  Magistri  Militum, 
and  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  yet  he  is  placed  above  others  in  the 
same  grade  as  himself,  namely  the  Quaestor  and  the  Counts  of 
the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy  Purse.^  However,  there  was 
practically  no  distinction  in  the  ranking  of  the  Master  and  the 
Quaestor,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  way  in  which  now  one 
and  now  the  other  took  precedence.*  In  the  constitutions  of  362,* 
372,*  and  380 '  the  Quaestor  is  given  the  priority,  but  in  others  of 
409*  and  415*  this  order  is  reversed.  However,  in  416^®  the 
Quaestor  again  takes  precedence;  and,  although  in  the  Notitia 
be  stands  below  the  Master,  he  retains  this  precedence  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (438).**     The 

'  Novettae  Justinianiy  2  (535)  ;  85  (539)  ;  Edictum  Justiniani^  8,  i  (548). 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  3,  3 :  Nemini  ad  sMimem  patriciatus  honor em^  qui  ceteris 
omnilms  anteponiiur,  adscendere  liceat^  nisi  prius  atU  cousulaius  honors  potiatur  aut  prae- 
fecturae  praetorio  vel  lUyrici  vslurbis  administrationem  aut  magistri  militum  aut  magistri 
offidorum^  in  actu  videlicet  positus^  gessisse  noscatury  ut  huiusmodi  tantum  personis  srve 
adhuc  administrationem  gerendo  seu  postea  liceat  {quando  hoc  nostras  sederit  maiestati) 
patriciam  consequi  dignitatem  (Zeno) ;  an  example  is  Hennogeiies,  magister  scurorum 
officiorum  et  patriciusy  Novellae  Justinianij  10  (535)* 

•  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  i,  occ,  i ;  Hirschfeld,  Rangtitel  der  rdmischen  Kaiser Meit, 
p.  599,  thinks  that  the  high  position  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  Eutropius,  who  held  that  post  under  Arcadius. 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  Neues  Archtv,  vol.  14,  p.  454. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  39,  5.  •  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  9,  i. 
T  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  9,  2  =  Codex JustinianuSy  XII,  6,  i. 

I  Codex  Theodosianusy  XI,  18,  i.  *  Codex  Theodosianusy  I,  8,  i. 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  26,  17. 
"  Coder  TAeodosidHus,  I,  tit.  18,  9 ;   cf.  VI,  9  lubnc  =  Codex  jHstifuanus^'^XV,^^ 
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same  situation  prevails  in  440-41,^  but  in  485-86^  the  Master 
has  the  seniority.  In  the  West  under  Theoderic  both  Euge- 
nites^  and  Cassiodorus*  were  promoted  from  the  Quaestorship 
to  the  Mastership,  but  yet  in  his  Formulae  Cassiodorus  gives  the 
precedence  to  the  former  office.^  In  the  East  under  Justinian, 
Trebonian  held  both  offices  at  once^  and  under  Justinus  II  Ana- 
stasius  had  the  same  twofold  powers.' 

The  examples  cited  show  how  slight  was  the  distinction  in 
rank  between  the  two  offices  in  question.  Seeck  ^  has  sought  to 
prove  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  defi- 
nite period  during  which  the  Master  took  precedence  over  his 
fellow-official,  but  Mommsen  •  has  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
does  not  support  his  contention.  However,  from  the  fact  that, 
as  has  been  noticed,  the  Mastership  and  not  the  Quaestorship 
qualified  its  holder  for  the  patrician  dignity,^®  we  may  conclude 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  former  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  more  honorable  office.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  mention,  in  Justinian's  Edict  of  548,  of  the  Mastership 
immediately  after  the  Prefecture  and  before  the  magisterium  mili- 
tuniy^^  although  there  is  no  proof  that  it  had  permanently  gained 
precedence  over  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Master 
and  the  Quaestor  now  ranked  above  the  Grand  Chamberlain,'* 
who  in  the  Notitia  stood  next  to  the  Magistri  Militum. 

The  Master  of  the  Offices,  as  clarissimus,  spectabilis  or  illus- 
trisy  was  of  senatorial  rank,  but  it  was  only  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  that  he  took  his  place  as  a  member  of  that  order.*' 

And  so,  at  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  not  only  held  one  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  the 
imperial  administration,  but  also  in  rank  was  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  Roman  officialdom. 

^  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  8,  2. 

'  Codex Justinianus^  III,  24,  3 ;  so  also  XII,  40,  10  (450-5). 

•  Cassiodorus,  VarUu^  i,  12 ;  13.  ^  Op.  cit.,  9,  24. 

•  Op.  cU.j  6,  5  ;  6. 

•  Novellae  Justinianiy  33 :  illustris  magister  officiorum  et  qutitstor  sacri  palaiii  (536). 
'  Corippus,  Panegyr,  in  Justinunty  pr. :  germno  hmore  quaestor  et  magisier, 

'  Quaestiones  de  notitia  dignitatum^  p.  12. 

•  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  464.  1®  Codexjnsiinianus,  XII,  3,  3. 

**  Edictum  Justinianiy  8,  i.  "  Codex Justinianus,  III,  24,  3  (485-6). 

^*  Id.,  qui  magistri  officiorum  vel  quaestor  is  officio  functus  aut  sacri  nostras  pidatis 
tuhiculi  praepositus  post  depositam  administrationem  senatorio  ordini  sociatus  est ;  cf. 
L^cnvsdn,  Z^  sJms/  nfmatn^  p.  63. 
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III.   The  Mastership  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  the  Latin 

Conquest,  in  1204  a.d. 

Granted  that  the  division  of  history  into  periods  is  an  arbitrary 
convention  and  that  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  continuity  in  the 
constitutional  development  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Augustus 
until  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204  a.d.,  and  per- 
haps even  longer,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Justinian  (565)  and  the  accession  of 
Heraclius  (610)  wrought  changes  of  such  importance  in  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  East  that  afterwards  it  bore  a  decidedly  new  char- 
acter. This  fact  will  justify  the  use  of  the  term  Byzantine  to 
designate  that  period  of  its  history  which  extends  from  the  revival 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Justinian  organization  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Empire.^ 

Partly  responsible  for  the  altered  tone  of  the  new  epoch  was 
the  loss  of  almost  all  the  Latin-speaking  provinces,  which  earlier 
had  been  under  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  consequent  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire. 
As  a  result  of  this,  Latin  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  had 
ceased  to  be  the  official  imperial  language;^  and  although  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire  continued  to  be  called  Romatoi,  this  title 
had  lost  its  original  significance.^ 

The  change  in  the  official  language  brought  about  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  titles  of  the  offices  of  state  which  had 
been  created  while  Latin  was  yet  the  imperial  tongue,  and  which, 
consequently,  had  Latin  names.  These  titles  had  now  to  be 
expressed  in  Greek.  For  this  purpose  a  Greek  word,  which  in 
significance  corresponded  to  the  original  Latin  title,  was  often 
employed.  Frequently,  however,  when  such  an  equivalent  was 
not  ready  to  hand,  the  Latin  form  was  simply  written  in  Greek 
characters.  Thus,  while  the  Prefect  was  henceforth  o  en-ap^o?, 
the  Master  of  the  Offices  became  o  ftaytorpo?  r!av  fiaa-ihx&v 
6<t>if>iKi(i}v*]  or,  more  simply,  6  fidyurrpos,  ''the  master,'  since  the 

*  Gelzer,  Abrisz  der  byzarUinischen  Kaisergeschichte^  in  Muller's  Handbuch  der  klasS' 
ischin  Alter tumswissenschafiy  vol.  IX,  i,  pp.  909,  946;  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  2,  pp.  67-^ ;  Baynes,  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  vol.  2,  p.  263 ;  Pernice,  Lim- 
peratare  Eraclio,  p.  222. 

'  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  166. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  171. 

^  Mansi,  Sacrorum  conciliarum  collectio,  vol.  XI,  pp.  vs^  21*]. 

E 
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titles  of  the  other  ntagistri  were  not  merely  transliterated,  but 
translated,  in  the  new  official  terminology. 

Moreover,  not  only  were  the  titles  of  officials  altered  in  this 
way,  but  the  administrative  system  itself  was  fundamentally 
changed.  The  older  system,  with  its  small  group  of  "great 
ministers,"  who  were  directly  responsible  to  the  Emperor  and 
under  whom  the  other  administrative  officers  were  ranged  in  a 
system  of  graded  subordination,"  was  definitely  abandoned  under 
the  Heraclid  dynasty  in  the  seventh  century.  In  its  place  arose 
a  new  order,  perfected  by  the  ninth  century,  in  which  there  was 
practically  no  hierarchy  of  office,  only  one  of  rank;  in  which, 
moreover,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  some  sixty  officials, 
each  of  whom  was  directly  responsible  to  the  sovereign.  This 
change  had  been  made  possible  by  the  great  diminution  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  Empire,  and  had  been  carried  out,  (i)  by 
a  reorganization  of  the  provincial  administration,  whereby  the 
older  dioceses  and  provinces  gave  place  to  new  units  of  organiza- 
tion called  themes  —  a  change  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  magistri  militum  and  the  Pretorian  Prefects ; 
and  (2),  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  central  ministries  into 
the  various  departments  of  which  they  had  been  composed,  so 
that  each  of  these  now  became  an  independent  office.^ 

For  a  time,  however,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  remained  un- 
aflFected  by  these  changes;  he  appears  with  unaltered  title,  and 
apparently  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  former  powers,  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Constantine  IV  (668-85).^  But  before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian  (717-40),  the  greater  part 
of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Master  had  been  transferred 
to  several  officials,  some  of  whom  had  once  been  subordinates  of 
the  Master  but  had  later  been  given  an  independent  sphere  of 
administration.^  The  chief  of  those  among  whom  the  functions 
of  the  Master  were  divided  were  the  Logothete  of  the  Post  i^^oyo- 
0€rq^  Tov  ipofiov),  the  Domesticus  of  the  Guard  (So/xcotiko?  t(ov 
<rxp\Zv),  the  Quaestor,  the  Secretary  of  Petitions,  o  inl  tS>v  807- 
(reo)!/,  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  cttI  rrj%  KaTaardo'ea}^. 

The  office  of  the  Logothete  of  the  Post  originated  in  that  of 

^  Bury,  Imperial  Administration  in  the  Ninth  Century^  British  Academy  SuppUmtH' 
tary  Papers^  I  (191 1),  pp.  19-20. 

*  op.  cit.^  p.  91,  where  there  is  a  list  of  references  to  Masters  of  the  seventh  century. 

*  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  32.     Bury  also  (pp.  29-31)  gives  a  list  of  the  known  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  title  magistros  from  71S-9  to  886-8  a.d. 
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the  curiosus  cursus publici praesentalis^  a  member  of  the  Masters 
officium,  who  first  acquired  the  title  of  Logothete  in  the  eighth 
century.  This  official  now  took  charge  of  the  State  Post,  and, 
with  it,  of  the  diplomatic  duties  which  the  Master  had  exercised, 
such  as  the  correspondence  with  foreign  powers  and  the  reception 
of  ambassadors.^ 

The  Domesticus  of  the  Guard  probably  developed  from  the 
donusticus  who  appears  earlier  in  the  service  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.^  The  title  So/x€crrwco9  Tmv  o^oXoii^  appears  as  early 
as  759,'  and  its  bearer  may  possibly  have  been  in  command  of 
the  Scholarians,  as  the  subordinate  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
by  624.*  However,  in  the  eighth  century  the  Domesticus  was 
the  chief  in  command  of  these  guards,  free  from  any  subordination 
to  the  Master. 

The  Quaestor,  to  some  extent  at  least,  had  always  controlled 
the  activities  of  the  scrinia.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 
that  when  the  Master  of  the  Offices  ceased  to  supervise  the  Sec- 
retaries, avTi,ypa<f>€U,  who  were  the  magister  epistolarutn  and 
magister  libellorum  in  Greek  guise,*  these  should  have  been 
finally  placed  under  the  Quaestor  alone.* 

The  Secretary  for  Petitions,  6  Itii  rfav  Seija-etov,  however,  who 
was  formerly  the  magister  memoriae^  the  highest  in  rank  among 
the  Masters  of  the  scrinia,  had  had  his  charge  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  administrative  bureau.^ 

Finally,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  cVl  t^?  icarcurrcureais, 
whose  function  is  defined  by  his  title  and  whose  office  seems  to 
have  originated  in  that  of  the  comes  (once  magister)  dispositionum^ 
chief  of  the  scrinium  dispositionum  and  a  subordinate  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,®  likewise  had  been  freed  from  the  control 
of  a  superior  official  and  had  acquired  the  direction  of  the  court 
ushers  (pfficium  admissionum)^  who  had  been  at  one  time  also  sub 
dispositiane  magistri  officiorum,^     Possibly  the  functions  involv- 

*  Bury,  <?^.  cit.j  p.  91. 

'  Ammianus,  30,  2,  10- 11  (374).  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  50,  thinks  that  the  dontesticns  was 
possibly  the  same  as  the  adjutor  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Master^s  officium  {NotUia 
Dignitatum  or.  XI,  41 ;  occ.  IX,  41).  This  may  ultimately  have  been  the  case,  but  orig- 
inally the  two  offices  were  quite  distinct;  cf.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  5,  pp.  1296  if. 

•  Theophanes,  684.  *  Ckronicon  PaschiiU ;  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

*  Bury,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  23-9;  Imperial  Ad' 
tmnistratioHy  pp.  74-5.  •  Bury,  Imperial  Administration,  p.  76. 

'  Op,  cit.,  pp.  76-7.  •  Cf.  Harvard  Studies.,  \^\.  YL'XNX^'s^.  cf^V. 

•  JVbtitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  16,  17 ;  Bury,  op,  ciX,,,  pp.  \\%~\s« 
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ing  the  supervision  of  the  court  ceremonial  were  among  those 
which  remained  longest  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  magislros  of  the  eighth  century, 
without  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  presents  such  a 
different  appearance  from  the  magister  officiorum  of  the  sixth, 
this  is  not  due  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Mastership  but  to  the 
radical  changes  which  have  altered  the  character  of  the  old  office. 
This  Bury  ^  has  proved  by  pointing  out  that,  first,  the  magistri 
fnilitum  and  the  magistri  scriniorum  did  not  have  the  title 
magistros  in  Greek,  while  the  Master  of  the  Offices  of  earlier 
times  appears  in  Theophanes  usually  simply  as  6  /xaytorpo?;  sec- 
ondly, the  part  which  the  Master  plays  in  the  eighth  century  is 
that  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  his  role  of  "  Master  of  Cere- 
monies " ;  thirdly,  in  the  court  functions  described  in  the  De  Caeri- 
moniis?  and  dating  from  an  earlier  period,  the  magistros  acts  as  a 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  which  fact  seems  to  supply  the  link  be- 
tween the  Master  of  the  Offices  of  the  seventh  and  the  Master 
of  the  eighth  century ;  and  fourthly,  in  the  old  ceremonial  at  the 
appointment  of  a  Master,^  the  latter  was  placed  "at  the  head  of 
the  creicpcTov,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  held  the  highest  rank 
at  the  imperial  audiences.  This  ceremony  dates  from  the  time 
when  there  was  only  one  Master,  whose  position  thus  seems  to 
accord  with  that  of  the  earlier  official  of  the  same  name.  F'inally, 
in  the  Novels  of  Leo  VI  (886-912),  Stylianos,  father-in-law  and 
minister  of  that  Emperor,  is  expressly  called  Master  of  the  Offices/ 

However,  in  the  eighth  century  this  Master,  whose  title  regu- 
larly lacked  the  addition  rSiv  6<^t/ctW,  since  he  had  lost  control 
of  the  officia  of  the  palace,  was  also  known  as  the  First  Master 
6  irpSno^;  fidyLorpo^^  This  usage  implies  that  at  that  time  there 
was  more  than  one  Master  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  indeed, 
such  was  the  case.  For  there  had  appeared  a  second  Master, 
whose  presence  is  first  clearly  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Constantine  V  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  in  768 
A.D.,*  where  Magistri  are  mentioned  in  the  plural  and  form  a  rank 
{velum,  fifjkov)  distinct  from  the   Patricians.     Of  these   Masters 

1  op.  cit.j  pp.  30-1.  *  De  Caer.j  i,  68,  70. 

*  De  Caer.j  i,  46,  233:  #cat  l(Triifjw  avrw  6  irpoiiroo-iro?  eZs  kc^oA^v  toO  QfKpirw} 
iirdv<a  wavTiav  rtav  irar/MJCiiov.     'S,€Kp€Tw  corresponds  to  the  older  consistorium, 

*■  SrvAiavfp  r^  ircpi<^vccrrar^  (or  vircp<^vc(rraT^)  fiayurrp*^  riav  Bumv  6i^^udiia» 
{Nov.  I,  18,  etc.    Cf.  Bury,  op.  at. yip.  y).  ^  De  Caer.y  i,  43,  224. 
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the  one  who  was  called  6  /Ltaytorpo?,^  or  6  irpSiTos  /Ltaytorpo?,^  had 
a  more  elevated  position  than  his  associate. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  Mastership, 
according  to  Bury,^  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  imperial  absences 
from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  original  Master  was  re- 
quired, as  we  shall  see,  in  the  city,  and  as  the  Emperor  probably 
desired  to  have  a  Master  in  his  moving  court  a  second  Master  was 
appointed.  Originally,  this  latter  position  may  not  have  been  a 
permanent  office,  but  one  created  for  special  occasions  only. 
Later,  however,  the  two  Masters  were  in  office  at  the  same  time. 
The  second  Master,  Bury*  would  identify  with  the  fidyurrpos  e/c 
Trpoa-dnov  mentioned  by  Theophanes  in  connection  with  the  re- 
bellion of  Artavasdos  in  741.^  However,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  an  erroneous  conclusion.  Bury  clearly  intimates  that 
it  was  the  second  Master  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  during 
his  absences  from  the  city.  But  the  term  cV  wpoadmov,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  vices  agensy  implies  that  the  Master  thus 
described  was  the  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  and,  therefore,  the  one 
left  in  Constantinople  to  direct  affairs  there.  This  duty,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  later  performed  by  the  official  known  as  6  /xdytorpo?. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Theophanes,  fidyioTpos  iK  wpocrdnrov  in 
741,  had  been  left  in  the  capital  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  V 
went  to  Asia.*  Consequently,  we  must  conclude  that  c/c  irpoaamov 
was  a  term  applied  to  the  First  Master,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
Viceroy,  or  that  it  was  the  First  Master  who  accompanied  the 
Emperor,  while  the  other  remained  in  the  city,  a  conclusion  which 
would  conflict  with  the  custom  of  the  following  century.^ 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Mastership  was  no  longer  an  annual 
office  but  was  conferred  for  life  upon  holders  of  the  patrician 
dignity.®  But  it  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  title  of  rank,  for  it 
involved  the  performance  of  certain  duties.  The  Master  who  was 
at  the  head  of  o-eicpcToi/,^  i.e,,  the  TrpayrofidyiaTpoSy  was  the  leading 

^  Dt  Caer.y  219,  9;  220,  4. 

^  De  Caer.y  224,  5-13.     This  appears  as  trpiarofiayurrpfK  in  Philotheos,  781,  11. 

*  JmpericU  Administration^  P*  32.  *  ^^v.  cit. 

*  Theophanes,  639,  3.  For  the  chronology,  cf.  Bury,  LxUer  Roman  Empire^  vol.  2,  pp. 
425,  451.  Bury  here  makes  the  Master  in  question  a  magister  militum  in  praesenti,  but  in 
hb  Imperial  Administration  he  has  apparently  abandoned  this  interpretation  as  incorrect. 

*  Theophanes,  639 :  'Aprapd^  Si  ypanf>€i  rrpoi  ®€o<l>dvrp^  rov  warpucmv  koI  /mytarpov 
iiarpoaioina  Svra  iv  rg  troXa.        '  Ilepi  ro^eatv,  504,  5061(83 1  A.  D.) .        •  De  Caer.y  i ,  46, 235 . 

*  De  Caer.y  233,  13 ;  cf.  Genesius,  83,  17 :  6  irp«»ra  ^ifmv  Mavovv^X  h  {ur>{(ss^^fais^ 
(under  Theophilus). 
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member  of  the  senate.^  During  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  capital,  as  late  as  the  ninth  century  he  shared  in  the  direction 
of  the  government  with  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Urban  Prefect, 
as  we  learn  from  the  document  called  ir€/M  twp  fiaaiXuciiv  ra^uSuap.^ 
Upon  such  occasions  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  of  whom  the  Chamberlain  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative or  vicar  of  the  Emperor  (6  StcVoii/),  officiating  wherever  the 
presence  of  the  latter  or  his  aUer  ego  was  necessary,  while  the 
Master  and  the  Prefect  supervised  the  administration  in  general. 
At  this  time  it  was  the  Chamberlain  who  held  the  Emperors 
power  Ik  irpo<T^ov,  as  the  Master  had  done  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. 

This  arrangement,  usual  in  the  ninth  century,  had  apparently 
been  discarded  in  the  tenth,  since  it  is  described  as  ro  voKolov 
€0o^  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  Recollecting  the  ceremonial 
duties  of  this  Master,  which  have  been  noted  previously,  we  may 
say  that  the  position  which  he  held  was  more  honorable,  although 
less  onerous,  than  that  of  the  earlier  Master  of  the  Offices. 

The  second  Master  shared  in  the  ceremonial  duties  of  the  first, 
as  is  evidenced  in  the  account  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  creation 
of  a  Patrician,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Michael  III 
(842-67),'  and  when  the  Emperor  made  offerings  in  St.  Sophia,* 
he  also  had  administrative  duties  to  perform.*  This  additional 
Mastership  was  created  before  768,*  and  its  establishment,  as  has 
been  noted,  was  the  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  title  irpHro^ 
fidyurrpo^  to  designate  the  senior  office. 

The  number  of  Masters  continued  to  be  limited  to  two  during 

^  Theodore  of  Studion,  Epistuldy  76  (a.d.  821  ?)  :  rrjq  ovyicXifnvwptaToPaBpov, 

*  Appendix  to  JJt  Caer.^  i  (Bekker),  504,  4 :  l(^\B€v  1)  Avyoucrra  diro  r^  voXcmc  mbu 
6  &cir(i)v  (Tw  rf  yMyUrrpif  koX  r<p  liropxV  "^  iroXea>f  icat  iv  rfj  iraXci  ovyicXiyrov  cEvooa ; 
506,  I ;  6  fidyurrpoi  koll  6  &cir(i>v  «au  &  lirapxos  rrj^  iroXcctf^y  831  A.  D. ;  503,  6;  6  roivw 
hmiroiJMva^  fura  rov  /sayurrpov  ksu  tc/v  iw^x^*  ^  *^  &lraiv  r^  iK  v/Hxrwmv  rav  ^Sao'cAcuf 
SovAciac  <Sf>X^v  Badvrii  ^,  6  irarpiKUti  vpaitrotnrof  mu  oaxcAAofMOCi  koBw^  to  mXaibv  iKpd- 
ret  rois  PaaiXfvatv  iOoit  ^fcpxcftcrav  rdv  PaaiXim  M  4>oatrarx>¥  rhv  ypcmrootTor  iraptfy 
Trjy  iavTW  Apxrji  iwucpdrtiav,  mu  r<p  fiaytorptf  Kai  rep  hrdpxiff  rrpf  rrj^  voX&roac  mu  tqv 
KOivov  r^v  hwucrfaw;  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Basil  I  against  Tephrike,  871.  On 
the  title  of  this  work,  cf.  Bury,  English  Historical  Review^  1907,  p.  439. 

*  De  Caer,y  i,  48,  245,  17-20;  248,  16,  21,  24;  249,  7;  Bury,  Imptrial  Administra' 
tioHy  p.  31* 

^  De  Caer.y  2,  31. 

'  Theophanes  Continuatus,  347,  see  below     This  passage  does  not  refer  to  ceremonial 
duties;  cf.  Bury,  Imptrial  Administration^  p.  31 . 
*ZV  Cmt.,  I,  4 J,  set  above. 
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the  rest  of  the  eighth  and  the  first  decades  of  the  ninth  century.^ 
But  in  the  reign  of  Michael  III  (842-67),  their  number  seems  to 
have  been  increased.  For  a  time,  indeed,  even  under  this  Em- 
peror, they  were  apparently  still  restricted  to  two,^  but  it  is  possible 
to  trace  at  least  three,  and  possibly  six  Masters  appointed  by  him.^ 
These,  with  the  Manuel  who  was  Master  after  842,'*  make  a  total 
of  seven  during  this  reign,  more  than  two  of  whom  certainly  held 
the  title  of  Master  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the 
ceremonies  dating  from  this  epoch.  Masters  are  mentioned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  possibility  of  creating 
several  at  once.^  For  these  reasons  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
Michael  III  who  first  transformed  the  Mastership  into  an  order 
of  rank  like  the  patrician  dignity;®  whereas  the  honorary  Master 
of  the  Roman  period  had  been  illustrisy  with  the  specific  title  of 
tnagister  offixiorum. 

This  conversion  of  the  Mastership  into  an  order  of  rank  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  class  of  the  ai/^vxraroi,  higher 
than  that  of  the  Patricians,  likewise  effected  under  Michael  III;^ 
the  change  marks  important  innovations  in  the  grades  of  dignities 
made  by  that  Emperor.  Of  these  Masters  two,  the  successors 
of  the  earlier  pair,  apparently  continued  to  have  official  duties. 
Under  Basil  I,  successor  of  Michael  III,  these  were  known  as 
"  the  two  Masters  of  State  "  and  were  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  extraordinary  missions.^  One  of  them  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
shared  in  the  direction  of  the  administration  during  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  from  Constantinople.*  Stylianos,  father-in-law  of 
Leo  VI,  who  appears  under  the  title  of  fidyurrpoq  rZv  Oeiav  6<f><t>L' 
Kuav,^^  was  one  of  these  Masters,  enjoying  the  old  title  of  the  Mas- 
tership, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  senior  in  rank  of  all  the  Masters, 

^  Bury,  op.  cii.y  pp.  29  fT.,  with  a  list  of  the  references  to  Masters  of  these  centuries. 
Also  Philotheos,  727,  3 :  h  /xaytorpos,  6  yuiyicrrpoi.    Cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  32.    See  n.  7,  p.  58. 
'  Di  Caer.y  2,  31 :  dKif&cra^  ruv  Svb  i»ayUrrpiO¥. 

*  Certain  are  Petronas,  Genesius,  97,  8:  Basil,  Genesius,  iii,  19:  and  Leo  Theoda- 
takes,  Nicetas,  vita  Ignatii^  in  Mansi,  vol.  XVI,  p.  237.  Possible  are  Arsaber,  Theopha- 
nes  Continuatus,  175  ;  and  Stephen  and  Bardas,  ibid. 

^  Theophanes  Continuatus,  148,  13, 

*  De  Caer.s  i*  26,  143 :  ci  itkv  kcAcvu  6  fiaa-iXevi  troujaai  ftayurrftov^t  etc. ;  cf.  Bury, 
op.  cii.,  p.  30. 

*  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  time  of  Michael  III  the  Masters  appear  as  an  order  like 
the  Patricians ;  cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  30.  ^  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

*  Theophanes  Continuatus,  347,  6 :  tms  hwr\  1^9  iroXirctas  /iayurrpoic,  347,  20,  iropai- 
Tovyrai  8c  ripf  vwmtpyCav  tuu  ol  Aofiirpararoi  fiAyurrpoi. 

*  irc^  T^itMVf  503,  6.  ^  iVbvcUot  Leonu^N\.  \>  V^^  ^M:^ 
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as  is  indicated  by  application  to  him  of  irparrofidyurrpos,^  which 
here  has  the  same  connotation  as  irpayroTrarpucio^? 

For  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  VII  (912-58) 
we  know  of  four  Masters,^  and  of  five  in  the  later  period  of  the 
same  Emperor's  rule,  all  of  them  apparently  in  enjoyment  of  this 
rank  at  the  same  time.*  Still,  the  total  number  of  Masters  at  this 
epoch  seems  to  have  been  less  than  twelve,  for  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  wear  the  twelve  golden  \S)pot,  at  one  of  the 
ceremonies  dating  from  this  period,*  and  some  of  the  avOvvaroi 
had  to  be  associated  with  them  for  this  purpose.  Luitprand  ^  says 
that  there  were  twenty-four  Masters  in  Constantinople  during 
his  visit  there  in  968,  but  that  seems  an  almost  incredible  number 
and  his  report  arouses  suspicion.^ 

In  the  tenth  century  there  is  no  further  evidence  that  any  of 
these  Masters,  as  such,  performed  active  administrative  duties. 
However,  the  Mastership  was  regularly  conferred  upon  holders  of 
important  offices,  such  as  Leo  and  Bardas  Phokas,  who  were 
So/LLccTTifcoi  crxoXcSi/,®  and  Romanos  Saronites  and  Romanos 
Mousele,  who  seem  to  have  been  Strategoi.'  Those  honored 
with  the  Mastership  are  found,  indeed,  playing  an  active  part  in 
the  administrative  and  military  spheres,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
various  offices  or  the  special  authority  which  they  held  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Mastership,  and  not  because  the  title  of  Master 
involved  any  special  services  of  this  nature,  or  qualified  its  holder 
for  them.  It  was  therefore  purely  a  dignity,  and  no  longer  an 
office. 

Among  the  eighteen  titles  of  honor  conferred  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  that  of  Master  ranked 
fourteenth  in  the  ascending  order,  and  the  Masters  formed  the 
highest  class  of  dignitaries;  the  more  honorable  titles  of  Z5ste 
Patricia,  Curopalates,  Nobelissimus,  and  Caesar  were  rarely  con- 
ferred upon  more  than  one  individual  at  the  same  time;  in 
the  case  of   the   last,  three  at   least,  were   usually   reserved   for 

*  Vita  Euthymit\  3,  6. 

'  Theophanes,  380,  291 ;  cf.  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

'  Theophanes  Continuatus,  380,  381,  385,  388,  390;  Stephanos,  Johannes  Eladas,  Leo 
Phokas;  413,  and  417,  Nicetas. 

^  Theophanes  Continuatus,  436,  459,  Bardas  Phokas ;  443,  Johannes  Kurkuas,  ICos- 
mas,  Romanos  Saronites,  Romanos  Mousele.  *  De  Caer.^  i,  24. 

•  Antapodosis,  6,  10.  "^  So,  too,  with  Bury,  op.  cit,^  p.  33. 

•  Theophanes  Continuatus,  388  :  436. 

*  Theophanes  Continuatus,  443 ;  Bury,  op,  cit.j  p.  32. 
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members  of  the  imperial  family.^  This  remained  the  status  of 
the  Masters  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  existence  of  this  dignity. 

By  the  tenth  century  the  Mastership  had  become  an  hereditary 
dignity  in  certain  princely  families  who  were  vassals  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Such  were  the  families  of  the  princes  of  Armenia  ^ 
and  of  Taran  or  Daran.^  Says  Rambaud,*  "  the  court  of 
Byzantium  distributed  the  brevets  of  its  court  dignities  in  the 
valley  of  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  as  later  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  distributed  the  cordons  of  its  orders."  This  was 
a  species  of  diplomatic  flattery,  destined  to  secure  the  loyalty  of 
the  local  chieftains  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  title  of  Master, 
however,  was  only  conferred  upon  sovereign  princes  and  members 
of  their  families.  This  conferment  of  the  Mastership  was  accom- 
plished by  the  decoration  with  the  Master's  robe  of  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  Curcenios  the  Iberian, 
who  received  his  title  from  the  Emperor  Romanus.*^ 

From  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  we  have  the  names  of  the 
following  princes  who  received  the  Mastership  in  this  way: 
Pancratios,  Curcenios,  a  second  Pancratios,  grandson  of  the 
former,  and  Adranse,  princes  of  Iberia;*  George,  prince  of 
Abasgia;^  Apasacios,  son  of  Symbatius,  prince  of  Apachume;® 
and  Cricoricios  or  Gregory,  prince  of  Taran.* 

The  same  custom  was  followed  in  the  eleventh  century;  in 
this  period  the  title  of  Master  was  often  conferred  upon  foreign 
princes  as  a  reward  for  their  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Among  those  who  received  the  Mastership  for  this 
reason  were  Prusianos,  the  Bulgar,  in  1017;*®  the  son  of  George, 
the  prince  of  Abasgia  mentioned  above,  in  1022;"  Jobanesices, 
ruler  of  Anium,  under  Constantine  Monomachos,"  and  Karikios. 
under  the  same  Emperor." 

*  Philotheos,  708-12 ;  Bury,  op,  cit.,  pp.  20-36. 

'  Schlumberger,  SigiUographU  de  Vempire  byuantin^  p.  532. 

^  De  Caer.j  i,  24,  138;  Schlumberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  533;  Rambaud,  Vempire  grec  au 
dixiime  siicUj  p.  514.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  513. 

*  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  administrando  imperiOy  46,  208.  Constans, 
drungaritu  of  the  fleet,  was  appointed  to  bestow  the  ifMarujv  fULytarpdrov. 

•  De  adm.  imp.,  46,  206-7.  '  ^^  adm.  imp.,  46,  206. 

•  De  adm.  imp.,  44,  191 .  •  De  adm.  imp.,  43,  185. 

^  Cedrenus,  II,  469,  24 :  (Basil  II)  rmrrw  fuv  fuiytarpoy  ^rifu/crcv  ;  cf.  483,  6 ;  487, 12. 
^^  Cedrenus,  II,  478 :  ov  fjuLyurrpoy  miijaa^  6  /SounXcvc  {nrirpeilfev. 
"  Cedrenus,  II,  557,  8 :  6  Si  t^*  cruvcacttc  tovtov  &iro^^|>AVQ^  ^Ar^wrt^ov  ttTv^^ 
u  Cednaus,  JI,  §59,  6:  6  fikv  U  ray  /SoonXca  iXOW  nauL  iwYurrpo^  'r4iu-v^v 
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The  purely  honorary  character  of  the  Mastership  at  this  period 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  elevation  to  this  dignity  in  1028  of  a  cer- 
tain Romanos,  whom  the  Emperor  Constantine  VIII  had  caused 
to  be  deprived  of  his  sight. ^  Nevertheless  it  was  an  honor  eagerly 
sought  for,  to  judge  from  the  persistency  that  Erbebios,  or  Herve, 
the  Prankish  mercenary  in  the  Byzantine  service,  displayed  in 
trying  to  secure  it  from  the  Emperor  Michael  VI  (1056-57).^ 

The  last  notices  of  the  Mastership  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  date  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenoi  (1081-1185). 
Anna  Comnena  mentions  an  Alan  who  was  a  Master  under  her 
father,  Alexis  (1081-1118),'  while  two  seals  of  the  Magistrissa 
Maria,*  and  one  of  the  Magister  Christophoros,*  belong  to  the  late 
eleventh  or  early  twelfth  century.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Byzantine  power  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Paleologoi  (1265- 
1453),  the  title  does  not  appear  among  those  of  the  court  digni- 
taries.* It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  title  continued  to  be 
used  throughout  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexis  Com- 
nenos  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204.^ 

^  Cedrenus,  II,  487 :  dnfyayc  Sk  mu  iis  to  Xofjiirpov  rCw  fMayurrpiay  d(uafia  .  .  .  'Poi/ia- 
yov,  0¥  6  Kortrravrtvoc  .  .  .  <iircrv<^0Nrcv. 

*  Cedrenus,  II,  617,  2.  Michael  refused  him,  irapajoiAovKra  yokf>  nu  Ucrcuorra  rifs 
tSw  ftayurrpwv  rifuj^  rv^^cu^. 

'  Alexias  J  95  :  riKpoaro  rc9  rSxy  Acyofimov,  "kXava^  rh  ycKOs,  fidyurrpos  r^  dftay. 

*  Schlumberger,  SigiUographie  de  Vempire  byzaniiHj  p.  532,  nos.  8  and  9. 

*  Schlumberger,  op.  dt.j  p.  463,  no.  i .  *  Codinus,  De  officHs^  7. 

^  The  continuator  of  Theophanes  relates  (p.  72),  it  is  true,  that  Michael  II,  about 
823  A.D.,  unsuccessfully  tried  to  bribe  two  Anatolian  chieftains  by  offering  them  the  rank 
of  magistros  {rifik^  /leyeiXa^  r^«  tw  fjuiyurrptav).  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
already  become  a  purely  honorary  title  of  rank.  Such  a  view  is  not,  however,  supported 
by  the  evidence  from  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  COMPETENCE  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  OFFICES 

After  following  the  history  of  the  Masters  of  the  Offices 
through  eight  centuries,  from  the  time  of  their  establishment  until 
their  disappearance,  the  next  step  is  to  consider,  in  somewhat 
greater  detail,  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  administration  of 
the  Empire. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  Office  was  formed  by  the  association,  in 
the  hands  of  one  minister,  of  various  powers  which  brought  under 
his  control  most  widely  separated  branches  of  the  administration. 
Consequently  it  is  not  easy  to  group  these  various  functions  and 
powers  into  categories.  It  might  be  possible  to  classify  them 
under  the  heads  "administrative"  and  " judicial,"  for  the  reason 
that  the  Master's  judicial  powers  were  but  an  outgrowth  from,  and 
an  adjunct  to,  his  administrative ;  yet  it  is  not  practicable  to  make 
such  a  distinction.  We  may  freely  grant  that  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  fell  into  two  general  groups, 
according  as  they  were  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the 
palace  or  with  the  governance  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole ;  never- 
theless, the  line  between  these  two  spheres  of  action  cannot  be 
drawn  too  sharply,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  business  of  imperial 
administration  was  conducted  through  the  officia  palatina.  For 
example,  in  the  cases  of  the  scriniarii  and  the  agentes  in  rebus,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  authority  which  the 
Master  exercised  over  them  as  the  person  responsible  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  and  discipline  among  the  officiates  of  the  court, 
and  the  use  to  which  he  put  them  as  his  agents  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  an  imperial  minister.  Therefore,  it  seems  most  conven- 
ient to  study  the  Master  s  activities  so  far  as  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  officia,  or  departments  of  the  administration, 
over  which  he,  in  any  respect  whatever,  exercised  control. 
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I.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Palace  Guards 

The  essentially  military  character  of  the  Mastership  of  the 
Offices  at  the  time  of  its  creation  has  been  previously  emphasized ; 
and  although  the  military  side  of  his  functions  was  soon  over- 
shadowed by  the  civil,  the  Master  preserved  traces  of  the  origin 
of  his  office  in  retaining  for  a  long  period  the  command  of  the 
palace  guards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  in  command 
of  the  Scholarians  from  the  time  when  they  were  instituted  by 
Constantine  ^  to  take  the  place  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  which  he 
had  disbanded  after  the  battle  of  Saxa  Rubra  (312).^  As  tribu- 
nus  et  magister  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  probably  for  some 
time  under  the  orders  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  but  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  his  office  and  its  elevation  to  the  comitiva  (c.  325), 
in  this  respect  as  elsewhere  the  Master  was  subject  to  none  but 
the  Emperor  himself.' 

These  new  palace  guards  comprised  various  corps  or  scholae; 
they  were  so  called  because  there  was  assigned  to  them  a  hall,  or 
schola,  where  they  were  to  hold  themselves  in  perpetual  readiness 
for  service.  They  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  differ- 
ences in  equipment  and  personnel.*  At  first  there  were  probably 
five  of  these  corps,^  but  by  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  there 
were  seven  in  Constantinople  and  five  in  Rome.*  Each  of  the 
corps  numbered  500  men,  so  that  the  total  strength  of  the  Schola- 
rians at  Rome  was  2500,  and  at  Constantinople  3500,^  until  Jus- 
tinian, when  co-Emperor  with  Justinus,  raised  the  number  of 
those  at  the  Eastern  capital  by  the  addition  of  four  new  scholae^ 
or  2000  men.^     These  latter  were  called  supernumeraries  (wrep- 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSj  XIV,  17,  9;  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vol.  24,  p.  222. 

*  Zosimus,  2,  17.  •  See  above,  pp.  29,  32  ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  3 ;  40. 

*  Mommsen.  Hermes,  vol.  24,  pp.  222  f.  *  Mommsen,  op.  cit.,  224. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatitm  or.  XI :  Scola  scutariorum  prima,  scola  scutariorum  secundoj 
scola  gentilium  seniorum,  scola  scutariorum  sagittariorum^  scola  scutariorum  cUbanari- 
orwHs  scola  artnaiurarum  iuniorum,  scola  gentilium  iuniorum ;  occ.  IX  .•  scolae  scutariarum^ 
prima  and  secunda,  ar mat ur arum  senior um,  gentilium  seniorum^  scutariorum  tertia, 

'  Procopius,  Hist  or ia  Arcana,  24 :  ^repot  arpaTuinai  ovx  rfaaov^  ^  ircKroxocruH  kxu 
rpicr)(lXiiOL  ra  li  <ipx^s  ^trt  ifivXaxy  roiv  ToAartou  «carc<mpav,  cwnrtp  or^(aAapibvs  KoXownv ; 
cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  'S,xoXApioi. 

*  Codex  Just inianus,  IV,  65,  35  :  in  undecim  devotissimis  scholis ;  Procopius,  Historia 
Arcana,  24 :  i)vtxa  rocvw  'lovo-rifoc  t-^v  PamX€tav  irapiXaPtv,  cwro^  *Ioixrrtvtavo$  iroAXouc 
eig  TTpy  Tif».j)v  KCkrtxrrrfraro  ravrrp^,  .  .  .  iv€i  Si  rourot?  KaraXjoyoi^  ouSon  ^^u^  ro  Aotsw 

jfir^erc^  /r^oovf  avr<Hg  ds  SurxiXtov^  ^c0cuccv,  ouaircp  wcpapidyAniq  ^icaAiOw. 
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dpiOfxoi,),  and  were  afterwards  disbanded  by  Justinian  himself.^ 
However,  it  may  be  that  the  ranks  of  the  Palace  Guards  were 
again  enlarged,  for  Lydus  ^  gives  their  strength  as  ten  thousand 
horse  and  foot. 

The  Scholarians  were  classed  as  regular  soldiers,  belonging 
to  the  armata  militia?  and  had  all  the  privileges  of  such,  but 
received  higher  pay  than  the  rest.*  Hence  enrollment  in  their 
ranks  was  an  honor  highly  esteemed  and  was  at  first  granted  only 
to  soldiers  who  had  seen  actual  service,  preferably  to  Germans  ^ 
and,  later,  Armenians.®  However,  from  the  time  of  Zeno  the 
Isaurian,  admission  to  these  scholae  was  obtained  no  longer  as 
a  reward  of  merit,  but  by  favor,  and  finally  by  open  purchase.^ 

This  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the 
guards,  who  were  now  merely  an  ornamental  body,  the  members 
of  which  had  secured  for  themselves  an  easy  berth  for  life.®  They 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  serve  outside  the  capital,  and  were 
so  utterly  unqualified  to  take  the  field  that,  as  it  is  reported,  when 
Justinian  threatened  to  send  them  on  foreign  service,  they  volun- 
tarily secured  exemption  by  a  surrender  of  their  pay.'  At  first 
they  had  been  in  a  real  sense  the  guards  of  the  palace,  being  on 
duty  day  and  night,^*^  but  Leo  seems  to  have  transferred  a  large 
share  of  these  actual  services  to  a  corps  of  three  hundred  excubi- 

^  Procopius,  ibid. 

*  De  Mag.,,  2,  24 :  ro  yap  fidyurrpoi  6<l><l>uci<av  ovofjua.  ov8iv  ^rrrov  "^yovfjuevov  rStv  avXir 
ttStv  Karakoynxv  ajjfuuvti,  iv  oU  7  re  Imrucrj  koI  ^  irc{ofu£xos  Swa/U9  rrj^  fiaxriKua^  ^ecupciTVu, 
CIS  fivpiovi  crwayofAtyri  iroX€fJuurrds»  This  number  seems  suspiciously  large,  and  lacks 
confirmation. 

'  Codex  Jusiinianus,  IV,  65,  35 :  ndUtes  autem  appeUamus  eos,  qui  tarn  sub  excelsis 
magistris  militum  tolerare  noscuntur  militiam  quam  in  undecim  devotissinUs  scholis,  etc. ; 
Agathias,  5)  1 5 :  ovroc  Si  arparvuyrai  fjuiv  ovofioioyraif  koI  iyytypd^Hxrai  rocs  ru>v  KoXoytav 

*  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  24 ;  cf.  Suidas,  j.  v,  ^ypkajfUM, 
'  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vol.  24,  p.  223. 

*  Agathias,  5*15;  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  24 :  rwrro^j^  o2  vporcpov  fUv  dpurriv- 
8ip^  diroAcfavrcf  ii  *Ap/AcvtW  cs  ravrrp^  Srf  rrp^  rifiriy  ^yoF ;  cf.  Suidas,  loc.  cit. 

"*  Loc.  cit. 

*  Agathias,  5)  1 5  :  eicri  8c  ot  iroAAoi  aorrticot  re  xou  ffxuBpoeifMjovt^y  «au  fiovov,  olfuu,  oyxav 
Tov  PaaiXetov  cvexa  koI  r^  iv  rcu^  irpod&X9  fuyaXavx^ii  iiivpjjfiivoi ;  Mommsen,  op.  cit., 
p.  225. 

*  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  24. 

^^  Agathias,  5^  15  :  iK  rwv  ray/iarcov  iKtivtav,  ot  i^  ro  Sirffupcveiv  re  kou  SuiKvicrepevctv 
iy  TJ  avkg  direjcocptvro,  ovq  Srj  a\oXapun)i  A-jroKoXovaiv ;  Procopius,  Ve  Bello  Gothico,  4,  27 : 
ritfv  iv\  TOV  iraAartou  ^vAax^  rerayfiiviav  Xox^^v,  ovfnrtp  o^oAas  ovo/io^oucriv ;  Historia 
Arcana,  24 ;  cf.  Suidas,  l.c. ;  Rutilius  Namatianus,  Itinerarium.,  I,  ^6-^*.  Ofliciis  Ttgerewi 
cum  regia  teUa  magister  Armigerasqui  pii  principU  tvciMoA. 
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tares,  which  he  created.^  It  was  because  the  Scholarians  had 
thus  ceased  to  be  soldiers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  that  they 
were  permitted  to  exist  under  the  command  of  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  at  the  Ostrogothic  court  at  Ravenna,*  although  under 
Theoderic  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  the  profession  of 
arms,  which  became  a  prerogative  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 

As  commander  of  the  Scholarians  the  Master  had  control 
over  their  enrollment,'  discipline,*  and  promotion.*  Enrollment 
in  the  scholae  was  made  by  the  Master,  but  only  such  recruits 
were  received  as  had  been  able  to  secure  the  imperial  sanction 
in  the  form  of  a  warrant  {probatorta),  and  the  Master  had  to  see 
to  the  preparation  of  quarterly  lists  of  the  Scholarians,  which  were 
to  be  placed  on  file  so  that  their  notiHa  might  be  kept  up  to  date 
and  definitely  known.* 

The  Master  also  exercised  judicial  authority  over  the  Scho- 
larians, their  wives  or  widows,  their  widowed  mothers,  their 
children,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  were  not  under  some  other  judicial 
authority,  and  even  their  slaves,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.^ 
The  Scholarians,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  exemption  from  pros- 
ecution before  any  other  than  the  Master's  tribunal.®  This  same 
privilege  was  accorded  in  civil  cases  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
Scholarians  who  at  the  end  of  their  time  of  service  had  obtained 
the  rank  oi  primicerius  and  the  dignity  of  viri  clarissimi  comitesJ 
However,  in  criminal  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  revenues  of 
state  were  affected,  these  latter  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provincial  governors,  that  the  plea  of  special  privilege 

^  Lydus,  De  Mag^  i,  i6 :  mu  h  AcW  S^  6  P<unXm  irpStroi  rm  AcyoficKow  IkxtkovPI" 
rmpoK  rw  iraf>cfoStt>v  rmi  iraAariov  ^uXoxaf  wpotrrrftrdfiMvoi  rpujcoaiou9  fiamnn  i<FTpdr€v(r€ ; 
Mommseo,  Hermesy  vol.  24,  p.  225. 

'  Cassiodorus,  Varitu,  6,  6 :  ipse  insoUntium  scMolarum  mores  proceUos  moderaiwms 
suae  terminis  prospere  disserenat, 

*  Codex  Jusiinianus,  XII,  33,  5  ;  I,  31,  5  (527). 

^  Cassiodorus,  VaiHae,  6»  6;  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  29,  i. 

*  Codex  Tkeodostanusy  VII,  i,  14  (394) ;  this  can  only  refer  to  the  Scholarians,  as 
they  alone  among  the  viri  tmUtares  were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Master. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  5. 

^  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  29, 3  (Zeno)  :  Quoiiens  super  causa  civiU  vel  etiam  crimtinali 
ex  senteniia  videlicet  iudicii  tui  cultninis,  scholar es  vel  eorum  conjugesj  sive  adkuc  viveni 
mariii  sive  post  mortem  eorum  in  viduitate  constitutae  sunt,  matresve  eorum  in  vidmtate 
Pernuuuntes  aut  liberie  qui  non  speciaUter  alterius  iudicis  iurisdictiom  subiectam  condi- 
tionem  sortiti  sunt,  et  senri  ad  eos  pertinentes  conveniuntur. 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  26,  2  (443-4) :  Ad  exempium  Hague  devotissimorum 
scAo/ariorum  nulli  licere  memoratos  ad  aJiud  indicium  trahere. 

*  Cadex/us/inianuSf  XII,  29,  2  (474). 
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might  not  result  in  danger  to  the  public  interest.^  At  all  times 
the  Master  might  delegate  his  judicial  authority  over  the  Scho- 
larians  to  other  officials,  such  as  the  judges  in  the  provinces.^ 

Each  of  the  scholae  had  its  own  commander,  at  first  a  iri- 
dunus,  later  regularly  a  comes?  who  was  naturally  subordinate  to 
the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Theophanes,  for  554  a.d^  mentions 
that  in  that  year  the  Scholarians  mutinied  against  a  comes  who 
wa$  in  authority  over  the  whole  guard/  Such  an  officer  would 
at  that  time  have  been  a  second  in  command  to  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.  However,  as  there  is  elsewhere  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  presence  of  this  comes,  we  are  obliged  to  agree  with  Bury  * 
that  Theophanes  misunderstood  his  source  and  that  under  the 
Master  were  no  comites  except  those  in  command  of  the  separate 
schokie. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Master  had  been 
relieved  of  his  military  authority  over  the  Scholarians;  a  new 
commander  had  been  given  them,  the  So/LLcorrtico?  t&v  axokSiv,  whose 
office  had  originated  in  that  of  the  Domesticus  of  the  Master/ 

II.   The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Opficia  Palatina 

The  term  officia  palatina,  in  its  widest  sense,  covers  all  per- 
sons employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  court  service,  qui  in 
sacro  palatio  militant?  Of  these,  such  as  were  members  of  the 
departments  of  the  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy 
Purse  were  in  no  way  subject  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices.® 

Among  the  rest,  those  who  were  engaged  in  rendering  menial 
services  about  the  imperial  person,  ix.  all  included  under  the 
general  name  cubicularii,  were  the  subordinates  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain ;  •  while  those  who  performed  similar  duties  in  con- 

1  Codixjtisttnianus,  XII,  29,  2  (474). 

'  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  29,  3,  3:  Quotiens  sam  apud  viros  clarissimos  provin- 
ciarum  moderatores,  ex  delegatume  scilicet  senteniiae  tuae  magnitudinis,  contra  viros 
fortissimos  vel  eorum  coniuges  vel  liberos  vel  servos  cognitio  celebretur, 

*  Codex  Theodosianusj  VI,  13,  i  =  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  11,  i :  de  comitibus  et 
tribunis  scholarum;  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  29,  i ;  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De 
Caer.j  i,  84. 

*  Theophanes,  366,  3 :  IvavcimTaav  aX  (r^^oAiu  rip  KOititfTi  avrwy. 

*  Imperial  Administration,  p.  50,  n.  2. 

*  Theophanes,  6S4  (767  a.d.)  ;  cf.  p.  105  below. 

^  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  28,  i ;  2.  *  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  23. 

*  In  later  tiroes  Chamberlains,  for  the  Augusta  as  well  as  the  Augustus^  had  -^^  ^cbt^ 
sOus  sacri  cubicuU.    Codex /ustinianus,  Xll,  5,  5  (^Anastaai»i&). 
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nection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  household,  />.,  the 
so-called  casirensiani  and  minisUriani^  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Castrensis  or  Steward  of  the  Palace,  later  known  as  the  Curo- 
palates.*  In  the  execution  of  their  duties  therefore  the  cubicularii 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the 
casirensiani  to  the  Steward,  while  neither  were  in  this  respect 
under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  However,  in 
so  far  as  matters  of  discipline  were  concerned,  and  also  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  organization  of  their  official  both  these  classes 
of  officiates  palatini  appear  to  have  come  under  the  Master's 
supervision.^  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Master  had  judicial 
authority  over  them.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century  this  jurisdiction  became  exclusive;  the  members  of  these 
officia  receiving,  like  the  Scholarians,  the  privilege  of  answering 
all  charges  in  the  Master's  court  alone,  to  prevent  any  long  inter- 
ference with  the  performance  of  their  regular  duties  which  would 
result  from  their  being  haled  before  outside  tribunals.  This 
privilege  was  also  extended  in  various  cases  to  the  families  of 
these  officiates.  Leo  and  Anthemius  decreed  that  the  cubicularii 
of  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  should  be  prosecuted  only 
in  the  Master's  court,^  and  the  same  rulers  bestowed  a  like  privi- 
lege upon  the  members  of  the  schola  sacrae  veslis,  their  mothers 
and  their  wives,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  suits.*  In  474  this 
right  was  extended  to  the  ministeriani  in  general,'^  and  later  Zeno 

*  JVotitia  Dignitatum  or,  XVII ;  occ.  XV.  The  title  curopalates  gradually  supplanted 
that  of  castrensis  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century ;  cf.  Hartmann,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  3, 
pp.  I 770-1. 

^  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  6,  6 :  Ad  eum  nimirum  palatii  pertinet  disciplina ;  Rutilius 
Namatianus,  i,  563:  qfflciis  regerem  cum  regia  tecta  magister;  Codex  Justinianus,  XII, 
33,  5,  where  the  Master  is  instructed  to  prevent  the  same  persons  serving  in  several 
officia  or  scrinia,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  closely  related;  cf.  the  title  fpiagisier 
officiorum  omnium^  Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Selectae^  1244. 

•  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  5,  3  :  Cubic  uUirios  tarn  sacri  cubiculi  mei  quam  venerabilis 
Augustae^  quos  utrosque  certum  est  obsequiis  occupatos  et  aulae  penetralibus  inhaerentes 
drirersa  iudicia  obire  non  posse,  ab  observatione  cUiorum  tribunalium  liberamus,  ut  in  sub- 
limitcUis  solum  modo  tuae  iudici/f  propositas  adversus  se  excipiant  aciiones. 

♦  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  25,  3:  //'  qui  in  schola  vestis  sacrae  militant  vel  mctires 
eorum  vel  uxores  criminalem  vel  civilem  litem  contra  se  commovendam  in  nullo  alio  nisi  in 
sublimitatis  tuae  suscipiant  examine. 

»  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  25*  4:  Ante  omnia  nullius  penitus  alterius  iudicis  min&ris 

vel  maioris  sacro  minister io  nostro  deputatos,  quorum  officia  singillatim  brevis  subter 

adne^us  continet,  nisi  a  tuae  dumtaxat  magnitudinis  sententiis  conveniri,  ut  in  nullc 

^/^»^us  al/^eus  iudicis  foro  pulsantium  nisi  in  tuae  tantummodo  amplitudinis  examine 

Jfra^^am/  ali^uaftdo  responsum. 
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forbade  the  prosecution  of  a  silentiarius  or  his  wife  on  civil  or 
criminal  charges  before  any  other  judicial  authority.^ 

It  seems  that  the  notarii,  or  court  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries, whose  duties  included  the  keeping  of  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  consistorium  and  the  care  of  the  notitia  dignitatum 
et  adtninistrationutn  tarn  miliiarium  quam  civilium^  formed  an- 
other group  of  officials  whose  activities  did  not  fall  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master,  but  whose  matricula  came  under  his 
supervision.  At  least  such  appears  to  be  the  implication  of  a 
constitution  of  Zeno,^  addressed  to  a  Master  of  the  Offices,  con- 
taining regulations  for  the  length  of  service  of  the  noiarii,  their 
order  of  seniority,  and  the  honors  bestowed  on  them  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  service. 

Further,  the  re/erendarii,  who  were  appointed  from  the  tribuni 
noiarii,^  and  whose  duties  it  was  to  present  petitions  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  transmit  imperial  answers  to  the  requests  of  officials  and 
to  convey  unwritten  orders  of  the  Emperor  to  judges  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,^  came  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Master  to  the  same  extent  as  the  notarii  themselves.^ 

A  similar  relation  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices  may  be 
claimed  for  the  schola  of  the  stratores,  whose  services  were  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  selection  of  horses  for  the  imperial 
stables.^  The  services  of  the  stratores  were  also  under  the 
Master's  judicial  authority,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sym- 
machus,*  dating  from  384-85,  dealing  with  a  case  where  a  Master 
had  claimed  for  his  jurisdiction  a  strator,  whose  appeal  from 
the  court  of  the  governor  of  Apulia  was  brought  before  the  Urban 
Prefect.  This  is  the  earliest  reference  to  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

*  Codex  fustinianusy  XII,  16,  4:  Ne  ad  divers  a  tracti  viri  devoti  silent  iarii  indicia 
sacris  abstrahi  videantur  obsequiiSy  iubemus  eos  qui  quemlibet  devotissimorum  silentiariorum 
scholtu  vel  eius  uxorem  civiliter  vel  etiam  criminaliter  pulsare  fptaluerint,  minime  eum  ex 
cuitislibet  alterius  iudicio  nisi  ex  iudicio  tantummodo  viri  excellentissimi  magistri  qfficiarum 
conveniri. 

*  Ka^low2^  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  i,  p.  845. 

*  Codex JustinianuSy  XIl,  7,  2.  *  De  Caer.,  i,  86. 

*  Bury,  Magistri  scriniorunu,  dvriypaififjs  and  pet^cvSdpioi,  Harvard  Studies  in  Ctas- 
steal  Philology^  vol.  XXI,  pp.  27-9.  •  Novellae  Justiniani^  10  (535). 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  31,  i  C365~730  =  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  24,  i;  Cod, 
Huod.y  VIII,  8,  4  =  Cod.  Just,  XII,  59,  3 ;  Ammianus,  30,  5  ;  Gothofredus,  Cod,  Theod,, 
vol.  2,  p.  224. 

*  Relationes,  [10],  38,  4 :   Venatium^  quern  v,  c,  et  inlustris  officiorum  maguter  iu^&eroX 
exhiberiy  censui  agenti  in  rebus^  Decent io,  quo  proseqtunte  venerai,,  esse  reddendum^ 

F 
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We  now  come  to  those  officia  which,  not  only  in  matters  per- 
taining to  organization,  discipline,  and  jurisdiction,  but  also  in  the 
active  execution  of  their  duties,  came  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
under  the  Master's  direction.  These  officia  comprised  the  agentes 
in  rebusy  the  admissionalesy  the  cancellarii^  the  decani^  the  lampa- 
dariiy  the  mensores,  and  the  scrinium  memoriae,  scrinium  epistu- 
larum,  scrinium^  libellorum,  and  scrinium  dispositionum. 

The  admissionaleSy  or  officium  admissionum,  are  placed  at  the 
Master's  disposal  in  the  Notitia  Dignitaium}  They  were  a  corps 
of  court  ushers,  which  had  developed  under  the  Principate  and  had 
been  carried  over  into  the  Empire,  where  its  importance  was  en- 
hanced owing  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  details  of  court 
ceremonial.^  Its  immediate  chief  was  at  first  the  magister  admis- 
sionum^  who  by  the  sixth  century  had  acquired  the  title  of  comes 
admissionum}  This  officium  assisted  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in 
the  direction  of  the  receptions  and  audiences,  and  must  have  been 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction  as  well  as  to  his  orders  in  general. 

The  cancellarii  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Emperor  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia  for  the  Occident,  as  being  under 
the  Master's  orders.*^  However,  as  has  been  noted,®  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  there  was  a  similar  body  under  the  Eastern  Master. 

The  decani  do  not  appear  in  either  Notitia  but  their  schola  was 
under  the  Master's  supervision  as  early  as  416,^  and  in  434®  (?) 
they  were  made  subject  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  his  court. 

The  lampadarii  are  named  in  the  oriental  Notitia  •  only,  but 
a  constitution  of  Valentinian  III,'**  450  a.d.,  shows  that  in  the  West 
their  schola  was  wholly  under  the  Master's  control  and  that  regu- 
lations affecting  its  organization  were  issued  in  accordance  with 
his  recommendations. 

All  these  officia  performed  duties  of  so  humble  a  character 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  a  greater  amount  of  infor- 
mation regarding  them  in  their  relation  to  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.     However,  from   the  few  notices  that  occur  it   is  quite 

^  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  17 :  occ.  IX,  14. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  35,  3  (319) ;  cf.  Codex JmtinianuSy  XII,  i,  3 ;  Seeck,  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  382 ;  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology^  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  no  ff. 

'  Ammianiis,  15,  5, 18 ;  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  2,  23. 

*  De  Caer,,  i,  84:  Koyajiq  d^iTvoiortir. 

•  Notitia  Dignitatum  occ,  IX,  15.  •  P.  38. 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  33,  i ;   cf.  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  26,  I. 

•  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  26^  2.  •  Notitia  Digmtatumy  or,  XI,  12. 
'^ATfz/^JHu  yalemtinsaniy  30. 
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evident  that  both  administratively  and  judicially  they  were 
entirely  under  his  control. 

The  scrinium  dispositionum  differed  widely  from  the  other 
three  scrinia  both  in  the  character  of  its  activities  and  with 
regard  to  the  officials  who  directed  them.  Consequently  it  can 
be  given  separate  consideration.  This  bureau  was  organized 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,^  and  from  its  establish- 
ment was  probably  under  the  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
as  were  the  oXdi^x scrinia  at  that  time.  In  the  Noiitia^  it  appears 
sub  dispositione  eius^  and,  like  the  other  scrinia^  was  subject  to  his 
disciplinary  and  judicial  authority.*  The  immediate  chief  of  this 
scrinium  was  originally  called  the  magister  dispositionum^  later 
the  comes  dispositionum^  but  in  rank  he  was  only  the  equal  of  the 
proximi  of  the  other  scrinia}  There  is  no  trace  of  this  official 
having  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  or  of  his  being  under  the 
authority  of  any  other  than  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

The  duty  of  the  scrinium,  dispositionum  was  to  prepare  the 
program  of  imperial  business  and  engagements,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  concerned  the  number  and  routes  of  the  imperial 
journeys,  and  possibly  the  lists  of  those  to  be  summoned  to  court 
receptions  of  various  kinds.^  In  the  Byzantine  period,  the 
official  known  as  the  o  cVl  1^5  Karacrrcurcai?,  who  from  the  ninth 
century  played  the  part  of  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  court, 
seems  to  have  been  the  older  comes  dispositionum  with  a  new  title, 
emancipated  from  the  Masters  control.®  He  was  at  that  time 
the  superior  of  the  dS/tiyi'croiw/aXto?,*  who  was  probably  the  same  as 
the  k6^j\%  aSfirfpcLovaiVy^^  formerly  also,  as  head  of  the  officium 
admissionumy  under  the  Master's  orders. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  agentes  in  rebus,  the 
tnensoreSy  and  the  scrinia  sacrae  memoriae,  epistularum,  and 
libellarum.     The  question  of  their  connection  with  the  Master  of 

^  The  first  mention  is  in  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  21,  6  (363). 

*  Noiitia  Dignitaium  or.  XI.  16;  occ,  IX,  11. 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  19,  11  (Anastasius),  cf.  XII,  19,  7  (443-44),  and  other  con- 
stitutions concerning  all  the  scrinia,  ^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  26,  2  (381). 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  2,  23  (414).  *  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  26,  2  (381). 

^  Gothofredus  on  Cod.  Tkeod.,  VI,  26,  i ;  Schiller,  Geschickte  der  romischen  Kaiser- 
Meiiy  vol.  2,  p.  103 ;  Karlowa,  Romiscke  Rechtsgeschichtey  vol.  i,  p.  836 ;  Seeck,  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  647.  *  Bury,  Imperial  Adrmnistratiariy  pp.  118-9. 

*  De  Caer.y  800,  8 ;  805,  4. 

^^  De  Caer.y  386,  25.     It  is  perhaps  this  comes  who  appears  m  L^d>a&^  De  Mag.^  "^v^^ 
under  the  name  of  dJ^ucrtrioKUiov. 
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the  Offices  involves  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion;  separate 
sections  have  therefore  been  assigned  to  them  in  this  chapter. 
In  general,  the  Masters  authority  over  these  officia  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  exercised  over  those  just  mentioned,  in- 
cluding disciplinary  and  judicial  powers  as  well  as  the  direction 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  active  duties. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  Cassi- 
odorus,  when  in  his  Formula  of  the  Master's  office  ^  he  wrote 
with  reference  to  the  latter*s  control  of  the  officia  palatina  :  Tarn 
mulii  ordines  sine  confusione  aliqua  componuniur,  et  ipse  sustinet 
onus  omnium  quod  habet  turba  discretum  ;  adding,  in  allusion  to 
his  judicial  authority  over  them,  as  well  as  over  others,  causarutn 
praeterea  maximum  pofidus  in  eius  audientiae  Jinibus  optima 
securitate  reponimus. 

With  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  power  in  the  course  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ^  the  Master  saw  the  control  of  the 
officia  palatina  transferred  to  other  hands,  until  in  the  ninth 
century  he  exercised  no  authority  whatever  over  them. 

III.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Agentrs  in  Rebus 

The  schola  of  the  agentes  in  rebus  was  probably  established 
by  Diocletian^  to  take  the  place  of  the  ^o-z^^A frumentarii  of 
the  Principate,  whom  he  had  abolished,*  although  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  Agentes  occurs  in  a  constitution  of  Constantine  I, 
dating  from  319.*^  Th^  frumentarii  v/^r^  originally  soldiers  sent 
into  the  provinces  to  supervise  the  transportation  of  grain  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  army  {/rumentum  militare),  but  had  developed 
into  secret  agents  of  the  imperial  administration,  having  also  under 
their  care  the  cursus  publicus  or  State  Post.^  These  latter  were 
the  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agentes. 

The  schola  of  the  Agentes  was  a  large  one.  At  first,  appar- 
ently, their  number  was  not  definitely  limited,  but  could  be  aug- 
mented at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  control  as  administrative  needs 

*  Variae,  6,  6.  *  See  pp.  50-53. 

*  Hirschfeld,  Die  Agentes  in  Rebus^  SUsungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademity  1893, 
p.  422. 

*  Aureiius  Victor,  Caesares^  39,  44 :  remoto  pestilenti  frHmentariorum  genere,  quorum 
nunc  agentes  rerum  simtUimi  sunt;  Hieronymus,  in  Abdianty  i,  Eos  enim  quos  nunc 
teenies  in  rebus  vel  veredarios  appellant y  veteres  frumentarios  nominabant ;  Lydus,  De 
Jkfof.,  2,  26.  '  Codex  Tkeodosianusy  VI,  35,  3  fin. 

'  Fiebiger,  Pauly-Wissowz,  vol.  7,  pp.  122  {. 
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might  require.  However,  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  the  interests  of 
the  provincials,*  reduced  their  number  to  seventeen.  This  restric- 
tion probably  was  effective  only  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  for  in 
430  the  authorized  number,  staiutU  of  Agentes  on  the  roll  of  the 
schola  was  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-four.^  In  the  time  of 
Leo  ^  it  had  been  increased  to  twelve  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and 
besides  these  there  was  a  long  waiting  list  of  supemumerarii  ready 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  regulars. 
The  Agentes  were  looked  upon  as  soldiers;  they  were  dressed 
and  organized  as  a  military  corps,  and  were  divided  into  five 
grades,  with  regular  promotion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.* 

The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Agentes  at  the  outset 
was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  but  under 
Constantine  it  w^as  transferred  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices,^ 
whose  connection  with  this  schola  was  maintained  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  be  an  active  administrative  official.  According  to 
the  Notitia  Dignitatum  the  Master  had  under  his  control  both  the 
schola  at  the  court  and  its  deputies  on  special  service  elsewhere.® 

At  first,  apparently,  the  Master  controlled  admissions  to  the 
schola;^  but  in  399^  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  which  probably 
had  been  ordinarily  obtained  before,  became  an  essential  requisite 
for  those  who  desired  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Agentes,  and,  once 
granted,  this  permit  could  not  be  cancelled.  However,  the  right 
of  nominating  to  the  schola  had  been  granted  to  certain  officials 
and  to  Agentes  who  had  obtained  the  rank  of  princeps?  This 
privilege  was  not  expressly  revoked,  but  the  nominations  thus 
made  had  now  to  receive  the  imperial  approval.  Neglect  of  the 
regulation  put  into  force  in  399  probably  caused  Leo  to  reaffirm 
the  necessity  of  securing  an  imperial  probatoria  for  admission  to 
service  with  the  Agentes.'^ 

^  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antilun  IVelt,  vol.  2,  p.  103. 

'  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  27,  23.  *  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  20,  3. 

*  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.^  pp.  422  f. ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  pp.  776  f. 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  26 ;  cf.  pp.  29-34.  The  earliest  proof  of  the  Master's  con- 
trol dates  from  359 ;  Codex  Theodosianusy  I,  9,  i. 

*  Schola  agent um  in  rebus  et  deptdati eiusdem  scholae^  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XlfOcc.lX. 
'  Cod.  Theod.y  I,  9,  i  (359)  ;  VI,  27,  3  (380)  ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  776. 

*  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  27,  1 1  :  ConsuUissima  definitione  statuimus,  ut  executionem  agentis 
in  rebus  inconsultis  nobis  nemo  mereatur,  concessam  vero  quispiam  revocare  non  audeat. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  27,  8  (396),  not  repeated  in  Codex  Justinianus. 

^^  Cod.  Just.,  XII,  20,  3  fin. :  Nemo  autem  sine  divali  probatoria,  quam  codices  in  sacro 
nostro  scrinio  memoriae  positi  debeant  inserendam  accipere,  miUtaribus  eiusdjtn^  cCeuoii&^ivnaA 
scholae  stipendiis  vet  privilegiis  potiatur . 
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The  task  of  removing  from  the  roll  of  the  Agentes  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  had  illegally  succeeded  in  having  themselves 
entered  thereon,  was  upon  several  occasions  undertaken  by  the 
Master  at  the  Emperor's  orders.^  Such  purgings  involved  the 
right  of  dismissal  by  the  Master,  and  apparently  he  possessed  such 
power  until  415,  when  this  privilege  was  withdrawn,*  and  the  right 
of  sanctioning  dismissals  as  well  as  admissions  was  reserved  for 
the  Emperor  alone,  and  the  Master  required  a  special  warrant 
before  removing  any  one  from  the  schola} 

The  matricula^  or  accredited  roll  of  the  Agentes,  was  placed 
by  an  imperial  warrant  under  the  care  of  the  Master,  whose  duty 
it  likewise  was  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  as- 
siduity possessed  by  the  various  members  of  the  sckola^  so  that  in 
conferring  promotions  and  honors  the  preference  might  be 
given  to  those  who  had  exhibited  the  greatest  industry  and 
capacity/  Promotion  within  the  sckola  was  thus  under  his 
supervision ;  although  advancement  was  regularly  made  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,^  there  was  an  opportunity  for  preferment  upon 
the  Master's  recommendation.  In  exceptional  cases  promotion 
out  of  the  regular  order  might  be  made  by  special  sanction  of  the 
Emperor,'  which  was  usually  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
majority  of  the  schola}  Such  a  recommendation  was  originally 
required  in  the  appointment  of  the  adiutor  of  the  Master,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  schola^  but  later  the  Master  was 
left   freedom   of    choice   subject   to   the   imperial   confirmation.® 

>  Cod.  ThiotLy  I,  9,  I  (359)  :  Umvirsi,  qm  indtgnis  nataUbus  et  conversatione  deter' 
rima  ad  scholam  agentum  in  rebus  adspiraverutU  vei  translati  suM/y  cognascenie  v.  c.  comite 
et  magistro  officiorum  vestro  consortio  secemantur,    Qi,  also  VI,  27,  17  (415)  ;    18  (416)  ; 

23.  >  (430). 

'  Cad.  Tkeody  VI,  27,  17 :  Merito  magnificentia  tua  conctssam  siH  pridem  a  nostra 
maiestate  Uuntiam  pro  renuruendis  MiSy  quorum  consortio  agentum  in  rebus  schola  labor abtdy 
ad  nostram  denuo  auctoritaiem  credidit  revocandtun.  Nulli  igitur  postkac  sine  nostras 
maiestatis  auctoritate  discingendi  agentem  in  rebusy  nulli  eximendi  pateat  copia ;  cf.  Cod. 
Just.y  XII,  20,  2.  Seeck  thinks  that  this  constitution  applied  to  the  £ast  only,  and  that  the 
Master  had  lost  the  right  of  dismissal  in  the  West  in  399  (Pauly-Wissowa,  i,  777  on  Cod. 
Theod.y  VI,  27,  11).  However,  in  that  year  it  was  only  ordered  that  the  Master  could  not 
reject  a  candidate  for  admission  who  had  secured  an  imperial  probatoria. 

'  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  27,  18. 

*  Cod.  Theod.y  I,  9,  3  (405)  :  Afagni/kentia  tua  matriculam  scholae  agentum  in  rebus 
ex  nostra  auctoritate  tractabit  atque  perficiet;  VI,  27,  23 ;   Cod.  Just.y  XII,  20,  3  (Leo). 

*  Cod.  Theod.y  I,  9,  I  =  Cod.  Just.y  I,  31,  i ;  Cod.  Theod.y  I,  9,  2  =  Cod.  Just.y  I,  31,  2 ; 
Cod.  Theod.y  VI,  27,  20;  21 ;  14  =  Cod.  Just.y  XII,  20,  i. 

*  Coiiex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  27,  3 ;  7 ;  9 ;  19. 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI.  27,  4 ;  28,  8 ;  29,  4. 

'Compare  Codex  TheodosianuSy  1,  9, 1  and  Codex  Justimianms^  I,  31,  i. 
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There  was  evidently  a  considerable  tendency  to  attempt  to  gain 
undeserved  promotion  by  the  use  of  influence  or  other  illegitimate 
means,  for  numerous  constitutions  were  published  to  check  this 
evil.^ 

The  Master,  being  in  control  of  the  deputati  of  the  schola,  had 
to  see  that  the  Agentes  despatched  on  public  business  to  the 
provinces,  or  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  fixed  period,  did  not 
overstay  their  time  limit.  ^ 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schola^  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  imperial  regulations  regarding  it  and  of  making  sugges- 
tions for  a  more  efficient  administration,  rested  with  the  Master.* 
His  adiutor  and  subadiuvae  might  also  be  held  responsible  in 
case  of  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  schola}  These  rules 
were  not  always  very  strictly  observed  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
necessity  which  the  Emperors  felt  of  issuing  edicts  at  frequent 
intervals  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  The  honors  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Agentes  were  likewise  safeguarded  by  the  Master 
of  the  Offices.*^ 

He  also  exercised  judicial  authority  over  them,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Leo,^  all  Agentes  of  the  rank  of  ducenarius  or  centenarius^ 
while  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  had  the  privilege  of  answering 
all  civil  and  criminal  charges  in  the  court  of  the  Master  or  his 
representative.  This  right  was  also  extended  to  the  subadiuvae^ 
who,  however,  lost  it  on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  office  unless 
they  had  attained  the  rank  of  centenarii.  But  all  centenarii 
while  in  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  regular  judicial  au- 
thorities, unless  they  were  entrusted  with  the  performance  of 
public  business. 

Turning  from  the  organization  of  the  schola  to  consider  its 
activities,  we  find  that  a  great  part  of  these  consisted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Emperor's  commands,  the  delivery  of  imperial  docu- 
ments, and  the  providing  of  escorts  at  the  imperial  pleasure.  In 
short,  the  Agentes  might  be  called  upon  to  undertake  any  service 
that  the  Emperor  desired  to  be  performed.     From  their  duties  as 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  I,  9,  i  and  2 ;  VI,  29,  4;  VI,  27,  14  =  Codex  Justinianus,  XII, 
20,  I,  etc.  *  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  15  (412). 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  27,  23  (430) :  Cuncta,  quae  super  agentum  in  rebus 
militia  or  dine  loco  numero  statuistiy  amplectimur  \  Cod,  Jusl.^  XII,  20,  3  (Leo). 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  27,  3. 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  27,  20  (426);    Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  20^  ^  <\-r»^\  ^ 
(Anastasius).  ^  Codex  Justinianus^XW^  ia^  V 
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despatch-riders  they  were  sometimes  called  in  Greek  ayyeXia^pou 
They  had  further  to  bring  in  reports  on  whatever  occurrences  or 
conditions  in  the  provinces  appeared  to  them  to  be  worth  while 
making  known  to  the  central  government,  thus  playing  the  part 
of  an  imperial  secret  service.^ 

It  was  also  the  Agentes  who  supplied  the  annual  inspectors  of 
the  public  post,  who,  as  deputati  of  this  schola,  came  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^  The  rela- 
tion of  these  inspectors  to  the  Master  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  a  subsequent  section.  The  Agentes  likewise  provided 
the  Master  with  his  special  staff  or  officium,  which  will  also  be 
given  separate  consideration. 

From  the  highest  grade  of  the  Agentes,  the  ducenarit^  were 
selected  the  principes  or  heads  of  the  officia  both  of  the  Prefects 
and  the  most  important  civil  governors  in  both  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident,  as  well  as  of  the  military  governors  in  the  Orient' 
In  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Theoderic  in  Italy  the  comites  and 
duces  also  received  their  principes  officii  from  the  officium  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,*  in  obvious  imitation  of  the  practice  in  the 
Orient.  In  the  case  of  officials  of  the  rank  of  illuslris,  the  prin- 
cipes ceased  to  be  members  of  the  schola  of  the  Agentes  and  came 
completely  under  the  authority  of  the  officers  over  whose  bureaus 
they  were  placed.  With  the  spectabiles^  however,  the  principes 
continued  to  be  regarded  merely  as  deputati  of  the  schola  and 
remained  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices.'^  Through  these  principes  the  court  could  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  actions  of  the  provincial  governors  and  had 
an  official  spy  permanently  in  attendance  upon  each.* 

Finally,  the  Agentes  were  at  the  Master's  disposal  for  employ- 
ment on  any  special  mission  which  he  desired  to  have  undertaken. 
An  instance  of  this  character  was  the  despatch,  in  384  a.d.,  of  an 
Agens  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  to  the    Urban    Prefect   to 

*  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  pp.  778-9;  Geschichie  des  Untergangs  der  antiken 
WeUj  vol.  2,  pp.  102-4. 

*  Cod^x  TheodosianiiSj  VI,  29,  2 ;  Lydus,  De  Afag.,  2,  10. 

^Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XXI-XXIX,  XXXI-XXXVI ;  occ.  XVIII-XXIII ;  Cod. 
Theod.,  VI,  2%  =  Cod.  Just.^  XII,  21,  de  principibus  agentum  in  rebus;  NoveUae 
VaUntiniaftif  28;  Karlowa,  Romiscke  Rechtsgesckichte^  vol.  i,  p.  882. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  7,  24 ;  25  ;  Mommsen,  Neues  ArckiVj  vol.  14,  p.  504. 

^ Novellae  Valentiniani^2%  (449)  ;  Cod. Just. ,X\l,  21,  4;  6;  8  (484)  :  viros clarissimos 
iiusdem  scholae  principes ;  Mommsen,  op.  cU.,  pp.  475  ff. 
^  Seeck,  op.  cii.f  vol.  2y  p.  96. 
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demand  the  person  of  a  strator  who  had  been  brought  before  an 
ordinary  court  but  who  was  claimed  for  the  Master's  jurisdiction.^ 

Thus  it  was  through  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Agentes  that 
the  Master  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  head  of  the  imperial 
intelligence  office  and,  owing  to  his  consequent  possession  of 
the  secrets  of  state,  one  of  the  most  influential  personages  at  the 
court. 

The  peculiarly  close  relation  between  the  Master  and  the 
Agentes  is  evidenced  by  the  name  magisteriani,  which  was  given 
to  the  members  of  this  schola^  and  which  appears  frequently  in 
Greek  as  fiayiorpLavoi^  It  would  seem  as  though  the  whole 
schola  was  regarded  as  forming  a  larger  officium  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.* 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Agentes  were  in  existence  in 
the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  in  Italy.  Mommsen^  identified  with 
them  the  comitiaci  or  comitiani^  who  appear  there  as  a  special 
corps  for  the  execution  of  royal  orders  of  various  kinds.  How- 
ever, Seeck  *  has  advanced  good  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
comitiaci  had  their  origin  in  the  officiates  of  the  comites  et  magistri 
militum  rather  than  in  the  Agentes  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
He  points  out  that  the  title  comes  in  the  fifth  century  was 
employed  with  ever  increasing  rarity  by  the  magister  officiorum^ 
whereas  it  continued  to  be  a  favorite  designation  of  the  magistri 
militum,  and  the  important  position  which  these  Masters  of  the 
Soldiery  occupied  at  that  time  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  would 
warrant  their  officiates  assuming  a  position  very  similar  to  that 
held  by  the  Agentes  in  the  East.  If  this  latter  view  is  accepted, 
we  must  admit  that  the  Agentes  had  been  displaced  altogether  by 
these  comitiaci,  as  indeed  seems  probable,  for  the  comitiaci  were 
in  direct  dependence  upon  the  royal  authority  and  not  under  the 
Master's  orders.^  Further,  the  creation  of  the  distinctly  Gothic 
corps  of  the  saiones,  whose  duties  also  corresponded  to  those  of 
the  Agentes,  might  have  removed  the  necessity  for  the  contin- 
uance of  that  schota. 

'  Symmachus,  ReUUiones,  [10],  38. 

'  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  s.  v.;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  i,  p.  776. 

'  Lydus,  De  Mag.^  3»  7 ;  12,  etc. ;  Du  Cange,  op.  cii.^  loc,  cit. 

*  Evidence  lies  in  the  regulations  affecting  the  Agentes  in  the  title  de  officio  magistri 
officiorum.  Cod.  Theod.^  I>  9»  ' ;  2 ;  3 ;  Cod.  Just.,  I,  31,  i ;  2. 

*  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  pp.  469-72.  •  ??kM\'y->N\sso^'ah  nc\.  VW-T^V^* 
^  Seeck,  ap.  ct/.,  tac.  cit. 
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In  the  Empire  of  the  East  the  Agentes  continued  in  the  same 
relations  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices  until  the  eighth  century,^ 
but  with  his  loss  of  control  over  the  post  and  other  branches  of 
the  administration  in  that  and  the  following  century,  his  need  of 
an  officium  ceased,  and  his  connection  with  the  Agentes  had  no 
further  warrant.  And  the  schola  of  the  Agentes,  at  least  under 
its  old  name  and  organization,  does  not  appear  either  in  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  of  the  ninth  century,  or  in  the  list  of 
Byzantine  Court  Offices  compiled  by  Codinus  Curopalates  in  the 
twelfth. 

IV.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the   Cursus  Pubucus 

Up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  cursus  publicus^ 
or  state  post,  an  establishment  created  under  the  Principate  for 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  imperial  despatches  and  persons  travel- 
ling on  state  business  throughout  the  Empire,  had  been  under  the 
supervision  of  officers  ci^^A praefecti  vehiculorum?  roughly  *  Super- 
intendents of  stage  service,'  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Pretorian 
Prefects.  These  praefecti  vehiculorum  were  chosen  from  among 
the  memoriales  and  other  palatini?  But  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Constantius  *  they  had  been  supplanted  by  praepositi  cursus  pub- 
liciy  who  from  the  first  were  popularly  known  as  curagendarii  or 
curiosi?  so  called,  Lydus  *  explains,  because  it  was  their  duty  to 
inspect  the  evectiones^  or  passes,  which  entitled  their  holders  to 
make  use  of  the  post  service.  This  popular  designation,  curiosiy 
had,  by  381  at  least,  been  adopted  as  an  official  title.^ 

Now  the  praefecti  vehiculorum  had  been  subordinates  of  the 
Pretorian  Prefects,  but  the  curiosi  were  sent  out  from  the  corps 
of  the  agentes  in  rebus^  and  the  members  of  any  other  officia  were 

'  Cf.  the  use  of  fmyurrpuivo^  as  late  as  705  A.D.,  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
De  adm,  imp.^  c.  32.    Cf.  Hirschfeld,  SitMungsbericfUe  cUr  Berliner  Akademie,  1893,  p.  440. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  5,  4,  i  (326)  ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1859. 
■  Gothofredus,  ParatU.  to  Cod.  Theod.y  VI,  29. 

*  C.  /.  Z..,  X,  7200  :    DUCENARIUS  AGENS  IN  REB(us)  ET  P(rae)p(ositUs)  CURSUS  PUB- 

Lici  (340-50)  ;  cf.  Hirschfeld,  op.  ctt.y  1893,  p.  432  ;   Cod.  Theod ,  VI,  29,  9. 

*  //',  quos  curagenda{ri)os  stve  curiosos  provincialium  constutudo  appelUUy  Cod, 
Theod.,  VI,  29,  i  (355). 

*  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  cf.  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  29,  2  (357)  ;  29,  8  =Just.y  XII,  22,  2. 
^  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  29,  6;  cf.  VI,  29,  10  (412)  ;  11  (414). 

*  C.  I.  L.y  X,  7200,  quoted  above ;  Cod.  Theod.,  VI,  29,  2  (357) :  Agentes  in  rebus 
M  cur/s  agifftiUs  et  evectionibus  publici  cursus  inspiciendis ;  29,  6 ;  29,  8 :  Agentes  in  rebus 

JM^gu^s ^er  se'ftgulas  pravincias  mi{ttin)das  esu  censemus. 
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strictly  forbidden  to  attempt  to  act  in  this  capacity.^  And  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Agentes  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,  it  followed  that  the  supervision  of  the  use 
of  the  passes  was  now  transferred  from  the  Prefects'  to  the  Master's 
sphere  of  duties.^ 

The  selection  of  the  curiosi  to  be  sent  into  the  provinces  was 
directed  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  They  were  chosen  accord- 
ing to  seniority  within  the  ranks  of  their  schola  and  with  the 
approval  of  their  fellows,^  were  appointed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor's  birthday,  and  remained  in  this  service  for  one  year 
only.**  During  this  time  they  acted  under  the  Master's  order.* 
In  357,  two  of  these  inspectors  were  despatched  to  each  province,^ 
but  later  one  was  considered  sufficient.®  However,  this  restriction, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  395,  was  cancelled  in  412,*  and  an  older 
custom  was  once  more  adopted,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of 
curiosi  coxiXdi  be  sent  into  the  various  districts  where  their  presence 
was  required.  But  finally  a  return  was  made  to  the  provision  of 
the  edict  of  395  limiting  the  number  to  one  inspector  for  every  prov- 
ince,*^ although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  date  it  was  again  enforced. 

This  limitation  upon  the  number  of  the  inspectors  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  provincials,  whose 
oppression  by  curiosi  from  the  schola  of  the  Agentes  caused  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  from  Africa  *^  and  Dalmatia.*^  However, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  curiosi  thus  excluded  from  the  provinces 
mentioned  were  not  curiosi  cursus  publici  but  curiosi  litorum^^ 
members  of  the  corps  of  the  Agentes  sent  on  special  service  to 
various  ports  and  harbors,  for  the  name  curiosi  was  used  for 
Agentes  in  other  business  than  the  supervision  of  the  post.**     In 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  2  =^  JustinianuSy  XII,  22,  2:  ideoque  solos  agentes  in 
rebus  in  hocgenere  iussimus  obseguium  adhibere  et  non  ab  alio  penitus  officio, 
'  Cf.  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  26 ;  3,  40 ;  also  pp.  34-35  above. 

•  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  29,  6;  8.  *  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  29,  4  (359). 
»  Op.  at.,  VI,  29,  6  (381). 

•  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  29,  10  (412)  :  curiosis  exviri  inl{ustris)  comitis  et  magis- 
triofficiorutn  iudicio  dirigendis.  "^  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  29,  2,  i  (357). 

•  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  29,  8  (39s) :  Agentes  in  rebus  singulos  per  singulas  pro- 
vincias  mi{tien)dos  esse  censemus.  *  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  29,  10. 

^^  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  22,  4. 

'^  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  29,  ii  (414),  extended  by  Novelku  Valentiniani,  13,  7 
(445)  to  Numidia  and  Mauretania  Sitifensis.        ^'  Codex  Theodosianusy  XII,  (415)- 

*'  So  in  Novellae  Valentinianiy  13,  7. 

*^  Hirschfeld,  Sitsungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademiey  1893,  p.  44^.      \^\A'^\s»xw^. 
Geschichte  des  roinischen  Postwesens^  p.  95,  ho\ds  thai  iVie^  'wtit  curiosi  cursus  {>iibUc\. 
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support  of  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the  exactions  which 
caused  the  exclusion  of  the  curiosi  in  question  are  hardly  in 
accord  with  the  powers  of  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
state  post,  which  since  395  ^  had  been  strictly  limited  to  the  in- 
spection of  passes. 

The  burden  of  supporting  the  establishment  of  the  cursus 
publicus  fell  upon  the  provincials  of  the  districts  which  it  trav- 
ersed; in  consequence,  the  oversight  of  its  maintenance  rested 
with  the  provincial  governors  and  their  superior,  the  Pretorian 
Prefect,  and  not  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^  In  the  Eastern 
Empire  this  arrangement  was  still  in  force  under  Justinian,'  but 
in  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  of  Theoderic  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  had  been  made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  postal 
establishments,*  and  the  money  paid  in  fines  for  the  abuse  of 
privileges  in  using  the  state  conveyances  was  expended  on  their 
maintenance  through  the  offictum  of  the  Master.^  This  new 
system  was  rendered  feasible  by  the  comparatively  small  extent 
of  territory  controlled  by  the  Gothic  Kings. 

There  was  also  another  change  introduced  in  the  Gothic 
Kingdom  in  connection  with  the  control  of  the  state  post.  As 
was  previously  noted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Agentes  no 
longer  existed  in  Italy  at  this  date,  and  that  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  passes  had  been  transferred  to  royal  saiones^  with  due  reserva- 
tion of  the  customary  rights  of  certain  praefectiy  who  may  have 
been  deputed  from  the  Master  s  office,  although  their  position  is 
not  clearly  defined. 

The  right  to  make  use  of  the  state  post,  as  has  been  said,  was 
granted  by  the  issuing  of  evectiones  or  passes.  In  order  to 
prevent  too  heavy  a  burden  being  laid  upon  the  provinces 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  cursus  publicus^  by  allowing 
an  unduly  great  number  to  make  use  of  this  convenience,  a  limi- 

1  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  29,  8 ;  cf.  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  22,  4. 

*  Cf.  Codex  Theodosianusj  VIII,  5,  and  Codex Justinianus^  XII,  50. 

*  Lydus,  De  Mag.y  2,  10;  3,  40;  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  50. 

^  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  6,  6,  3 :  Veredorum  quin  etiam  opportunam  velocitatetHy 
quorum  status  semper  in  cursu  est,  diligentuu  suae  districtione  custodit,  ut  solUcitudines 
nostras^  quas  consilio  tuvatj  beneficio  celeritatis  expediat. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  5,  5,  4  (523-26)  :  quam  summam  protinus  exactam,  sicui  iam 
anteriaribus  edictis  constitutum  esty  per  officium  magisteriae  dignitatis  cursui  proficere 
debere  censemus.  The  formula  for  the  Pretorian  Prefect  has  nothing  relative  to  the  upkeq) 
of  the  cursus  publicus  (Cass.,  op.  cit.y  6,  3,  511). 

'  Cassiodorusy  Fariae^  5,  5  (523-526), 
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tation  of  the  right  to  issue  passes  was  necessary.  This  right 
was  a  privilege  highly  prized,  and  the  imperial  government  found 
great  difficulty  in  restricting  it  to  reasonable  limits,  while  yet 
allowing  those  really  justified  in  using  the  postal  service  to  have 
the  power  to  do  so.  Not  until  the  fifth  century  was  the  privilege 
of  granting  passes  definitely  regulated. 

The  right  to  issue  such  passes  was,  of  course,  ultimately  an 
imperial  prerogative.  However,  under  Constantine  I,  it  seems  to 
have  been  exercised  independently  by  the  Pretorian  Prefect  ^  and 
other  officials.  Among  the  latter  were  the  provincial  governors, 
who  lost  the  privilege  in  354.^  By  357  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
was  also  in  possession  of  this  right, '^  but,  owing  to  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  Julian,  in  362,  deprived  all  officials,  except  the 
Pretorian  Prefect,  of  the  right  to  issue  evectiones,  although  giving 
to  certain  others  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  definite  number  signed 
by  himself.^ 

Under  the  successors  of  Julian,  however,  there  was  once 
more  an  extension  of  this  privilege.  In  364  the  Urban  Prefect 
was  given  authority  to  issue  passes  in  matters  of  state  business,^ 
a  right  which  he  had  lost  again  by  382  a.d.  ;*  and  in  371  the 
Senate  obtained  a  like  privilege  for  delegations  proceeding  to 
and  from  the  Emperor."  By  365  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was 
acting  as  the  imperial  representative  in  granting  evectiones^  and 
in  378,  along  with  the  Prefect,  he  had  the  power  in  certain 
cases  of  adding  to  the  privileges  in  making  use  of  the  state 
post  which  were  specified  in  the  individual  passes."  Still  in  382 
the  Emperor  and  the  Prefect  alone  possessed  the  right  to  issue 

1  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI 1 1,  5,  3  (326). 
«  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  5  ;  cf.  VIII,  5,  40  (382). 

'  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  9:  sufficere  namque  posse  confidimus^  quae  isdtm  a 
nobis  vel  magistri  officiorum  comitatus  nostri  jussis  necessaria  habita  ratione  praebentur, 

•  Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  5,  12  (362). 

•  Codex  Theodosianusj  VII,  5,  19. 

•  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  40 ;  more  explicitly  in  Codex JustinianuSy  XII,  50,  9. 
'  Cod.  Theod,  VIII,  5,  32 ;  cf.  Just,  XII,  50,  6. 

•  Codex  Theodastanusy  VIII,  5,  22:  Praeterea  illud  adiungimus^  ut  parhippum  vel 
avertarium  nuUus  accipiaty  nullus  inpune  praesutnat^  nisi  eum  nostrae  serenitatis  arbitrio 
cUiqua  necessitate  cogente  vir  inl{ustris)  magister  officiorum  textui  evectionis  addiderit ; 
cf.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  4,  p.  1859. 

•  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,   5,  35,  i :   Si  tamen  necessitas  motor  coegerity  super 
soUemnem  numerum  iubemus  admitti  quos  aut  sacras  litteras  ferre  constiterit  aut  habere 
in  evectionibus  cuinotatumy  ut  aligua  de  causa  instantius  ire  iubeantur,^  quod  •uel  s^ctobtU^ 
viri  officiorum  magistri  vel  sinceritatis  tu(U  Utteris  oporiet  odscribi. 
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such  passes,^  although  it  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  acquired  the  same  authority  as  the  Prefect, 
which  he  enjoyed  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century^  and  re- 
tained for  the  future. 

By  this  time,  following  the  system  inaugurated  by  Julian,  a 
definite  number  of  passes  had  been  granted  to  certain  other  high 
officials  to  dispose  of  during  their  term  of  office.'  This  was  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  question,  and  under  Justinian  the  right 
to  give  extra  passes  was  limited  to  the  sovereign,  to  the  Prefect, 
and  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  The  same  condition  prevailed 
in  Italy  under  Theoderic,  where  the  Master  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  sovereign  in  this  matter.*^ 

The  relations  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect  and  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  in  respect  to  the  evectiones  require  further  definition.  It 
seems  that  from  395  in  the  Eastern  Empire  the  Prefect,  although 
possessed  of  the  right  to  issue  these  passes,  had  to  submit  them 
for  approval  to  a  representative  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
Says  Lydus,'  speaking  of  the  time  of  Rufinus: 

"  Since  it  was  impracticable  that  the  Prefect  should  have  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  state  horses  and  those  in  charge  of  them 
throughout  the  provinces,  while  the  control  over  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  was  in  the  hands  of  others,  a  law  was  promulgated 
to  the  effect  that  the  Prefect  should  indeed  retain  the  care  of  the 
cursus  publtcus,  but  that  the  senior  of  iht/rumeniarti{ix.Agent^s), 
who  is  at  present  called  princeps^  should  continually  be  present  in 
the  office  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  and  should  actively  scrutinize 
and  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  many  used  the  state  post  on  the 
authority  of  passes  provided  by  the  prefecture  (for  which  reason 
he  was  called  curiosus,  equivalent  to  vepUfyyos,  and  not  he  alone, 
but  all  those  who  superintended  the  state  horses  in  the  provinces), 
while  the  so-called  Master  appended  his  signature  to  these  evecti- 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  40. 

>  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  magister  offidorum  ipse  emtttit ;  omitted  in  occ,  IX. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum^  passim ;  Seedc,  Pauly-Wissowa,  voL  4,  p.  i860. 

^  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  50, 9 :  ludicibus  faciendae  evectionis  copiam  denegamusy  cum 
id  tantum  nostra  numini  et  tuae  sedi  nee  non  viro  illustri  magistro  officiorum  sit  reservan- 
dmmy  cum  neque  praefecto  urhis  neque  magistris  militum  neque  ducihus  neqtu  vicariis  nee 
cuiquam  alii  praeter  memoratas  duos  potestates  hoc  a  nobis  concessum  sit, 

»  According  to  Cassiodorus  (l^ariae,  6,  3,  3),  the  Pretorian  Prefect  evectiones  simiii 
potestate  (i.e.  pro  sua  deliberatione)  distrihuit ;  id.  ibid.,  6,  6,  per  eum  (the  Master  of  the 
Offices)  nominis  nostri  destinatur  evectio^  et  isti  principaliter  creditur  quam  tarn  necessa^ 
rhfm  ass^  credHur ;  cf.  aJso  5,  5,  2.  •  De  Mag.y  2,  10;  3,  40;  cf.  3,  23. 
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ones.  And  that  this  is  so,  one  may  learn  from  the  constitution 
itself,  which  although  incorporated  in  the  old  Codex  of  Theodo- 
sius,  has  been  omitted  in  the  new  code." 

This  account  agrees  with  what  the  same  author  has  to  say 
regarding  the  regendarii  in  the  Prefect's  officium  in  the  sixth 
century :  ^ 

"  The  regendartus  is  still  said  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
evectiones  for  the  state  post,  but  his  functions  are  purely  nominal, 
for  the  Master  of  the  Offices  has  taken  over  the  full  control  of  the 
business." 

This  testimony  must  be  credited  for  the  time  at  which  Lydus 
wrote,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  disbelieving 
his  statements  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  in  force  after  395, 
even  if  the  constitution  to  which  he  refers  is  not  found  in  our 
text  of  the  Theodosian  Code.^  We  may  attribute  to  this  period 
a  reorganization  of  the  post  service  with  stricter  centralization 
of  control,'  as  a  result  of  which  the  evectiones  that  the  Prefect 
issued  had  to  be  passed  by  a  princeps  from  the  Agentes  and 
countersigned  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  This  princeps  was 
the  princeps  of  the  Prefect's  officium^  who  was  advanced  to  that 
post  from  the  schola  of  the  Agentes.*  Although  Lydus  calls  him 
variously  irpSnos  t<ov  <f>povfJL€VTapCa)Vy^  Kovpiaxros,^  vpCyKL^  1^9 
Td^€(os  Tov  fjLayiarpovJ  and  irpCyKLxIt  rtov  pLayuTrpiavoiv^  this  iden- 
tification is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  title  princeps,  which  was  not 
applied  to  any  member  of  the  Master  s  officium^  and  the  account 
of  his  relation  to  the  comicularius  of  the  Prefect's  office.'  It  was 
probably  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  also  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  passes  annually  allotted  to  the  various  administrative 
posts  was  defined  as  in  the  Notitia. 

^  De  Mag.,  3,  4 :  peywhdptoi  8vo  oi  tov  Svffwatoy  Spoftjov  lOwcvrt^ ;  21  :  6  /ScycvSopiov 
lire  rif^  4*povriB(K  riov  (rwOrffjArtav  roG  Bvff/uxrun)  8p6/i4)v  rtrayfjiivoi  crt  mu  vvv  Xcycrat  fitv, 
irparrei  Sk  ov8ck,  tov  futyurrpav  rrj^  avX.^  Tfjv  ^rjy  v^cXo/icvov  Tciv  vpdyfiaTOi  i(ovcruiy ; 
cf.  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  II,  regerendarius.  III  id. 

'  So  Hirschfeld,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1893,  p.  439,  n.  7,  again&t 
Mommsen,  Ostgpthische  Studien,  Neues  Archiv,  vol.  14,  p.  475,  n.  i.  Codex  Theotbsianusy 
VIII,  5,  35  (378)^  which  Mommsen,  in  his  edition  of  the  Code,  suggests  is  the  constitution 
mentioned  by  Lydus,  does  not  agree  in  date  or  substance  with  the  latter,  and,  further, 
appears  in  part  in  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  50,  8. 

*  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit..  I.e.,  would  attribute  this  reform  to  Rufinus.  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  this  restriction  upon  the  Prefect^s  power  would  come  after  his  fall,  as  Lydus  says,  D€ 
M^'f  3>  23.  *  Cf.  p.  72,  above.  •  De  Mag.,  2,  10 ;  3,  40. 

•  De  Mag,  loc  cit.  "^  De  Mag^  3,  23.  ■  De  Mag..^  "^^liV 
»  De  Mag.,  3,  2^-4. 
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Evidence  is  not  lacking  of  conflicts  arising  between  the  Pre- 
torian  Prefects  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices  with  regard  to  their 
respective  spheres  of  competence  in  connection  with  the  cursus 
publicus.  As  early  as  357  a  special  constitution  prohibited  the 
Prefect  from  granting  passes  to  the  Agentes,  who  were  henceforth 
to  receive  them  only  from  the  Emperor  or  the  Master.^  And  two 
years  later  protection  was  given  the  Agentes,  when  serving  as 
curiosiy  from  the  judicial  power  of  the  Prefect,  provided  that  they 
acted  as  befitted  their  office.^  This  division  of  control  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  requirement  that  persons  using  the  post  service 
without  a  pass,  or  exceeding  the  pri\dleges  granted  therein,  should 
be  detained  and  reported  both  to  the  Prefect  and  to  the  Master.* 
Under  Justinian  this  provision  was  so  far  modified  that  only 
offenders  of  rank  were  thus  reported  to  the  Master,  while  the 
Prefect  was  empowered  to  deal  alone  with  those  of  inferior  status.^ 
In  the  offuium  of  the  Master,  in  addition  to  the  curiosus  cursus 
publici  praesentalis  already  mentioned,  there  were  included,  in  the 
inspectors  of  the  state  post  throughout  the  provinces,  the  curiosi 
omnium  provinciarum}  Through  these  again,  as  well  as  through 
the  other  Agentes,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  the  centre  of  an 
espionage  system  stretching  out  from  the  capital  to  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  Empire. 

The  Master  continued  to  control  the  use  of  the  state  post  until 
the  creation  of  the  Logothete  of  the  Post  (Xoyo^en;?  r6v  Spo/jLov) 
whose  office  arose  from  that  of  the  curiosus  cursus  publici  pnu sen 
talis^  and  who  became  the  head  of  an  independent  department  of 
the  administration  in  charge  of  this  portion  of  the  Master's  duties 
during  the  eighth  century.* 

V.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Mensorrs 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  I,  the  quartering  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  scene  of  active  service,  upon 

1  Codex  Theodosianus^  VIII,  5,  9. 

'  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  29,  3 ;  d,  JustinianuSj  XII,  22,  3. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VIII,  5.  8  (357). 

*  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  50,  3 :  Si  quidem  dtgnitaU  praeditus  siL  de  efus  mmtine  at 
prudentiam  tuam  et  ad  illustrem  virum  comitem  et  magisirum  officiorum  referri. 

*  Noiitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  occ,  IX. 

*  Bury,  Imperial  Administration,  p.  91.  The  state  post  was  not  abolished  by  Justinias, 
but  merely  restricted  in  the  Orient ;  cf.  Hirschfeld,  Sitsunfpberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie^ 
1893,  p.  440,  n.  I,  against  Hudemann,  Geschichu  des  romiscMem  PostwesenSf  95, on  Prooopios^ 

AMuiC4^/a,  $0;  LyduSf  De  Mag,  3,  61. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  districts  through  which  they 
passed,  became  a  regularly  established  system.  The  same  method 
was  used  in  obtaining  quarters  for  the  Emperor  and  his  suite, 
whenever  he  undertook  a  journey  from  his  capital.  This  obligatory 
reception  of  public  servants  by  householders  was  called  hospitium^ 
or  hospitalitas,  and  the  quarters  furnished  were  known  as  meiaia. 
The  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  such  quarters  for  the 
Emperor  and  to  indicate  lodgings  for  the  individual  palatini  ac- 
companying him,  as  well  as  for  other  persons,  were  the  mensores 
or  metatores}  *  Quartermasters.' 

The  mensores  formed  a  schola  at  the  palace,  headed  by  a  pri- 
micerius  who,  after  two  years'  service,  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
Agentes  at  the  foot  of  the  register.^  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  was  placed  in  charge  of  these  Quartermasters 
by  Constantine  I,  at  the  time  when  his  office  received  its  great 
increase  of  power.  However,  the  earliest  direct  evidence  of  any 
connection  between  them  and  the  Master  is  found  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  368  or  373,'  instructing  the  Master  to  see  that  synagogues 
were  not  occupied  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  hospitium.  From 
a  constitution  of  405,*  we  see  that  the  organization  of  the  schola 
of  the  mensores  was  under  the  Master's  supervision,  and  the 
Notitia  of  the  Orient**  places  it  among  the  officia  which  were 
subject  to  his  commands.  Although  the  occidental  Notitia  fails 
to  mention  them,  their  status  in  the  West  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  in  the  East. 

As  with  other  officials  under  his  orders,  the  Master  probably 
exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Quartermasters.  His 
authority  over  them  remained  undiminished  in  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire under  Justinian,*  but  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  Italy  under 
the  Gothic  regime. 

In  supervising  the  work  of  the  mensores^  the  chief  care  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  was  to  see  that  they  did  not  demand  more 
than  was  authorized  by  law  in  making  their  assignments  of  hospi- 
tia,  and  that  they  had  regard  for  the  exemptions  that  were  granted 
to  certain  officials,  to  the  illustres,  and  to  those  engaged  in  specific 

^  Gothofredus  ad  Cod.  Theod.  VI,  34,  i ;  Paraiit,  ad  Cod,  Theod,  VII ;  Cagnat,  in 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  3,  pp.  302-303,  s.  v.  hospitium, 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  34,  i  (405). 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VII,  8,  2 ;  cf.  Codex Justinianus^  I^  9«  4* 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  VI,  34,  i ;  cf.  Codex Jusiinianus,  XII,  59,  10. 

•  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  12.  •  Codex  Ju^tiniamyn^^^  \,  c^  ^\  YAV^  ftfi^  \>^^- 
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occupations.*  In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  it  was  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Master  Aemilianus  that  in  400  a.d.  the 
fabricenses  were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  hospitiutn} 

In  addition  to  his  direction  of  the  mensores,  it  was  the  Master's 
duty  to  exercise  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole  system  of 
metata,  preventing,  on  the  one  hand,  any  unwarranted  exactions 
on  the  part  of  those  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  kospiiium,  and, 
on  the  other,  forcing  those  who  were  subject  to  this  service  to 
fulfil  their  obligations.^  The  authority  which  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  exercised  over  the  mensores  formed  a  part  of  his  general 
powers  as  head  of  the  officia  palatina,  while  the  placing  in  his 
hands  of  the  supervision  of  the  whole  system  of  quartering  gave 
the  central  executive  a  further  check  upon  the  abuse  of  their 
power  by  civil  and  military  officials  to  the  detriment  of  the 
provincials. 

VI.     The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Scrinia 

The  three  secretarial  bureaus,  known  as  the  scrinia  memoriae, 
episiulamm,  and  libellorum,  which,  in  the  Notitia^  are  placed  sub 
dispositione  magistri  officiarum,  were  most  probably  under  the 
oversight  of  the  Master  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  his 
office,  certainly  from  the  date  of  the  enlargement  of  its  competence 
under  Constantine  I.^ 

The  Master  exercised  full  authority  over  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  scrinia.  The  number  of  the  clerks  in  each 
bureau,  both  of  the  statuti  or  regular  employees  and  the  super- 
numerariiy  the  admission  to  the  service  among  the  statu ti,  and 
the  character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  each  of  the  latter, 
were  under  his  supervision/  The  roll  of  each  scrinium,  with  the 
order  of  rank  of  its  members,  and  all  promotions  were  likewise 
under  his  care.^  The  Master  also  maintained  the  privileges  and 
exemptions,  judicial  and  otherwise,  which  the  scriniarii  enjoyed.* 

J  Codex  Theodosianus,  Vll,  8,  3  (384)  ;  VII,  8, 14  (427)  ;  VII,  8, 16  (435)  ;  Codex  Jus- 
tinianusy  XII,  40,  2  (398)  ;  XII,  40,  8  (400)  ;  XII,  40,  9  (444)  ;  XII,  40,  10  (Valentinian 
and  Marcian)  ;  XII,  40,  11  (Zeno).  '  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  40,  4. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus^  VII,  8,  ^  metaiis;  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  40,  id. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  occ.  IX.  •  Cf.  Chapter  III,  pp.  26-28. 

^  Codex  TheodosiantiSy  I,  30,  3  (392);  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  19,  7  (443-4);  9; 
(470)  ;  10  (Leo)  ;  1 1  (Athanasius). 

'  Codex  Theodosianusj  VI,  26,  6  (396);  ii  (397);  17  (416);  cf.  Codex  Justinianus^ 
XII,  i^  6.  '  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  19,  9  (Leo)  ;  12  (Anastasius) ;  14  ( Justinus) . 
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He  also  exercised  judicial  authority  over  those  serving  in  the 
scrinia;  at  least  from  the  time  of  Anastasius,  neither  they  them- 
selves, nor  their  parents,  wives,  children,  nor  even  their  slaves 
and  coloni  residing  in  Constantinople,  could  be  prosecuted  on 
civil  or  criminal  charges  except  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of 
the  Master.^ 

From  among  those  serving  in  these  scrinia  the  Quaestor 
selected  his  aides  (adiutores)}  In  the  East  the  number  of  these 
adiutores  had  become  fixed  at  twelve  from  the  scrinium  memoriae 
and  seven  from  each  of  the  scrinia  epistularum  and  libellorum^ 
whereas  the  total  number  in  each  of  these  bureaus  was  sixty-two, 
thirty-four,  and  thirty-four  respectively.^  However,  this  restriction 
had  been  disregarded  and  the  number  of  the  Quaestor's  aides  was 
threatening  to  equal  the  total  number  of  the  employees  in  each 
department,  when  Justinus  took  steps  to  reduce  them  to  the 
former  number.*  The  Master  had  to  supervise  this  reduction 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  circumstances  in  the 
future.**  These  adiutores  of  the  Quaestor  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Master.* 

Unlike  the  scrinium  disposiiionum,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  the 
scrinia  memoruie,  epistularum,  and  libellorum  performed  only 
part  of  their  functions  under  his  orders.  The  direction  of  their 
services  he  shared  with  the  Quaestor  and  the  Magistri  Scriniorum. 

The  titular  head  of  each  of  the  scrinia  was  a  magister  (ai^i- 
ypa<f>€v^),  who  took  his  title  from  that  department  with  which  he 
was  associated,  as  magister  memoriae,  magister  epistularum,  or 
magister  libellorum;  these  officials  were  known  collectively  as  the 
Magistri  Scriniorum.^  The  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  had  formerly 
been  the  active  heads  of  their  several  departments,  but  after  the 
Principate  had  passed  into  the  Empire  they  had  lost  control  over 
the  personnel  of  these  bureaus,  having  been  in  this  respect  super- 

^  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  19,  12  (Anastasius) :  In  sacris  scriniis  militantes  et 
parentes  aique  uxores  eorum  nee  non  Uberos  ex  senientia  taniummodo  tune  celsitudinis 
criminales  et  ctviles  intentiones  agentium  excipere  iubemus^  insuper  etiam  colonos  seu  ad- 
scripticios  et  servos  eorum  in  hoc  regia  urbe  degentes  eodem  beneficio  potiri. 

^  IVotitia  Dignitatum  or,  XII,  Officium  non  habet^  sed  adiutores  de  scriniis  quos 
voluerit ;  occ.  X,  keU>et  subaudientes  adiutores  mentor  tales  de  scriniis  diversis, 

■  Codex Justinianusy  XII,  19,  10  (Leo). 

♦  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  19,  13,  cf.  15,  §  i  (527). 

•  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  19,  15.  •  Codex  Justinianu^^  KVV  'v^  '^^  V^>MJOLXlBQB^^ 
'  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XIX,  occ,  XVU  •,  Qodtx  Jusi\n\a.ys,yk^Cf^\^  ^» 
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seded  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  therefore  merely  com- 
manding their  services  for  certain  purposes.  However,  unlike 
the  scriniarii  themselves,  the  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  were  not 
subordinates  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^ 

As  the  Quaestor,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the  Masters 
of  the  Scrinia  divided  among  them  the  control  of  the  activities 
of  the  scriniariiy  it  remains  to  see  for  what  purposes  each  could 
employ  them. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  powers  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Scrinia.  These  had  no  private  officium  but,  like  the  Quaestor, 
had  the  right  to  draw  aides  from  the  scrinia  to  execute  their 
orders.^  With  regard  to  the  number  of  these  aides  we  have  no 
information.  The  magister  tnemoriae^  says  the  NoHtia?  adnota- 
tiones  omnes  die  tat  et  emittit,  et  precibus  respondet;  that  is  to  say, 
he  saw  to  the  putting  into  proper  form  the  verbal  comments  of 
the  Emperor,  which  he  despatched  without  the  imperial  signature. 
He  also  answered  requests,  precesy  from  individuals,  and  himself 
prepared  these  answers  for  the  imperial  approval,  until  Justinian  * 
put  an  end  to  his  independent  action  in  judicial  questions  and 
placed  him  in  this  respect  under  the  Quaestors  supervision.  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  an  exact  modern  equipment  for  the  title 
magister  memoriae,  on  the  basis  of  function  and  relation  to  the 
other  Secretaries,  we  may  venture  to  translate  it  as  First  Secretary. 

The  magister  epistularum,  or  Secretary  for  Correspondence, 
dealt  with  the  communications  of  legations  from  foreign  states 
and  from  civitates  within  the  Empire,  with  requests  for  advice 
from  officials,  and  with  certain  petitions.*  In  the  case  of  the 
legations  the  magister  epistularum  was  doubtless  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  otherwise  to  that  of 
the  Quaestor. 

^  Karlowa,  R'omische  Rechtsgcsckichie,  vol.  i,  pp.  833  fT. ;  Bury,  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXI,  p.  24;  cf.  id.  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  loi  if. 

'  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XIX  :  officium  autem  de  ipsis  nemo  habet,  sed  adiutares  eltC' 
tos  de  scriniis.     In  the  N.  D.  occ.  XVII  this  is  lacking,  perhaps  accidentally. 

•  Or.  XIX ;  occ.  XVII :  respondet  tamen  et  precibus. 

^  Noz'ellae  Justinianiy  114,  i. 

^  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.XlX:  legationes  civitatum,  consultationes  et  preces  tr octal ; 
cf.  occ.  XVII.  The  activity  of  the  magister  epistularum  graecarum,  who  existed  only  in 
the  East,  and  who  eas  epistolas,  quae  graece  solent  emitti,  aut  ipse  dieted  aid  IcUine  dictaieu 
transfer t  in  graecum  {Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XIX),  does  not  require  separate  comment 
here.  For  the  work  of  the  magister  epistularum  see  further  Codex  Justinianus^  VII,  62, 
32,  2  (440);  37  (529);  38  iid.)\  63,  3  (518);  Novellae  Justiniani,  20  pr.,  where  the 
i^^/nf^r^  act  under  his  directions. 
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The  Secretary  for  Petitions,  magister  libellorum,  handled  the 
cases,  cognittones,  which  were  brought  before  the  Emperor  him- 
self, and  formulated  independent  rescripts  in  answer  to  petitions 
entered  in  other  courts.^  Here  his  work  was  subject  to  the 
Quaestor's  revision. 

The  Quaestor  was  the  official  through  whom  the  Emperor 
gave  expression  to  his  power  as  the  source  of  law.  The  Quaestor 
consequently  formulated  laws  and  edicts,  as  well  as  answers  to 
supplications  requiring  the  imperial  signature.^  In  dealing  with 
supplications  the  Magistri  Scriniorum,  as  we  have  seen,  did  most 
of  the  preparatory  work,  which  was  subject  to  the  Quaestor's 
revision.  The  Quaestor  had  also  the  control  of  the  laterculum 
minus  or  register  of  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  Empire.  For 
some  time  previous  to  424  the  magistri  militum  had  usurped  this 
right,  but  in  that  year  the  preparation  of  the  list,  which  included 
the  praepositi,  tribuni^  and  the  prae/ecti  castrorum,  was  restored 
to  the  Quaestor.'  Appointments  to  these  offices  were  issued 
through  the  scrinium  memoriae,  which  for  this  purpose  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Quaestor.  This  arrangement  apparently  con- 
cerned the  East  only,  while  in  the  West  the  magister  peditum 
praesentalis  continued  to  control  the  appointment  of  a  great 
number  of  such  officials,  as  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Notitia,^  For  the  preparation  of  the  documents  involved  in  the 
performance  of  his  other  duties  the  Quaestor,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  in  his  service  assistants  drawn  from  the  three  scrinia. 

The  task  of  issuing  the  probatoriae,  or  imperial  warrants 
entitling  persons  to  be  admitted  to  service  in  the  various  officia, 
both  at  the  capital  and  throughout  the  provinces,  was  distributed 
among  these  three  bureaus.'^  In  this  field  the  supervision  of  their 
activities  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  It  was 
through  the  scrinia  also  that  the  notices  of  appointment  were 

*  Natiiia  DignUatum  or.,  occ,  cognitiones  et  preces  tractat ;  cf.  Codex  Jtistinianus, 
III,  24,  3  pr. ;  VII,  62,  32,  4;  Novellae  Justiniani,  20,  c.  9. 

*  Notitia  Dignitaium  or.  XII,  occ.  X,  leges  dictandaej  preces ;  cf.  Karlowa,  Romische 
Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  i,  p.  833. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  I,  8,  2  =  Codex  Justinianus,  I,  30,  i :  Tottus  minoris  latercuU 
curam  scias  ad  tuae  sublimitaiis  solicitudinem  perttnere,  ita  ut  tuo  arbitrio  ex  scrinio 
memoricLe  tottus  minoris  latercuU  dignitates,  hoc  est  praeposiiurae  omnes^  tribunatus  et 
praefecturae  castrorum  iuxta  consuetudinem  priscam  clementiae  meae  auctoritaie  deinceps 
emittantur ;  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  8,  3  =  Codex  Justinianus,  I,  30,  2. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  occ.  XLII.  *  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  ^<v,  vc^  (^jt'^. 

*  CoeUx Justinianus,  XII,  59,  9  (Leo). 
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issued  to  the  higher  officials  in  the  government  service,  and  here, 
too,  the  Master  was  their  superintendent,  so  that  Cassiodorus  ^ 
could  say  that  no  provincial  judge  was  able  to  assume  office  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had  charge  of 
the  organization  of  the  scrinia,  and  also  of  a  part  of  their  func- 
tions :  the  Masters  of  the  Scrinia  only  commanded  the  services 
of  selected  scriniarii  for  specific  purp)oses  in  which  their  work 
was  generally  subject  to  a  revision  by  the  Quaestor  or  the  Master 
of  the  Offices :  while  the  Quaestor  on  the  one  hand  monopolized 
the  services  of  a  definite  number  of  the  clerks  in  each  of  these 
bureaus,  and  on  the  other,  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
laUrcMlum  minus,  directed  the  action  of  the  scrinium  numariat. 
From  this  definition  of  the  respective  powers  of  these  officers  in 
connection  with  the  scrinia  it  is  now  clear  why  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  was  the  recipient  of  imperial  edicts  regulating  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Quaestor  to  the  scriniarii?  and  why  it  was  at  times 
found  convenient  to  unite  these  two  offices  in  the  hands  c^  one 
person.* 

The  connection  of  the  Master  and  the  scrinia  was  severed 
during  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  scrinia  epistularum  and  libellarum  with  their  magistri 
or  avTLyp(uf>€U  appear  to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Quaestor,  while  the  magister  memoriae,  as  the  6  hrl  rw  Betfa-etuv, 
had  attained  an  independent  sphere  of  action  in  the  matter  of 
petitions/ 

VII.   The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  State  Arsenals 

Under  Diocletian  the  control  of  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  weapons  made  in  the  state  arsenals  (/airicae)  was 
centred  at  the  court  under  an  official  called  the  praepositus  fabri- 
carum  (?),  a  subordinate  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect*     Apparently 

^  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  6,  6 :  His  emm  laboribus  atstifnaiis  poiestatem  maximatn  kuic 
dicrevit  antiquitas,  ut  nemo  iudkum  per  provincias  fasces  assumerety  nisi  hoc  ei  ipse  fieri 
decrevisset. 

'As  Codex  Justinianus,  I,  30,  2  =  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  8,  3;  CotUx  TkeodosiaM$u, 
'»  30»  3 ;  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  19,  15. 

*As  Trebonianus  in  536,  NoveUae  Justiniani,  33;  Anastasius  under  Jostinus  II, 
CorippuBf  Pane^r.  pr.  30.  ♦  Bury,  Imperial  Administraiion,  pp.  75-77. 

*Seeckf  Pau/y-IVissowa,  vol.  6,  p.  197S. 
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under  Constantine  I  this  office  disappeared,  and  the  direction  of 
the  arsenals  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.^ 
Lydus*  connects  this  transfer  with  the  fall  of  Rufinus  in  395, 
although  it  had  certainly  taken  place  at  an  earlier  date.'  The 
correct  interpretation  of  his  statement  probably  is  that  Rufinus, 
following  the  example  of  various  pretenders  to  the  imperial 
throne,*  during  his  brief  period  of  power  brought  the  fabricae 
under  his  control  by  restoring  the  control  over  them  to  the  pre- 
fecture which  he  himself  occupied,  and  that  after  his  death  they 
were  put  once  more  under  the  Master's  supervision.^  The  earliest 
constitution  that  points  to  the  Master  s  exercise  of  authority  in 
this  sphere  dates  from  390  a.d.* 

This  edict  deals  with  the  retirement  and  rank  of  the  primicerii 
fairicarum,  the  seniors  among  the  employees  of  the  several 
arsenals,  while  subsequent  constitutions  of  398  ^  and  404,^  as  well 
as  one  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,'  likewise  show  that  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  had  authority  over  the  corpus  fabruenstum,  or  heredi- 
tary guild  of  armorers  laboring  in  these  fabricae.  Matters  of 
discipline,  restrictions  upon  their  freedom  of  movement,  their 
relations  with  persons  outside  of  their  guild,  and  punishments 
for  engaging  in  forbidden  occupations,  were  under  the  Master's 
oversight.  Consequently  we  find  that  it  was  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  that  the  guild  of  the  fabricenses  was 
held  in  corporate  liability  for  the  delinquencies  of  one  of  their 
number.'® 

Also,  under  Leo  and  Anthemius,'*  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
fabricenses,  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  who  were  considered  as 
serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  corporation,  was  made  exclusive  and 
they  could  be  prosecuted  in  his  court  alone. 

This  power  the  Master  continued  to  enjoy  in  the  East  under 

^  Seeck,  op.  cit, ;  see  chap.  Ill,  p.  32.  *D£  Afag.,  2,  10 ;  3,  40. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  X,  22,  3  (390).  ^  Seeck,  Paufy-lVtssowa,  vol.  6,  p.  1926. 
'Seeck,  op,  cU.y  p.  1928;  cf.  chap.  Ill,  p.  36. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSy  X,  22,  3  =  CoiUx  Justinianusy  XI,  10,  2. 
^  Codix  Theodasianusj  X,  22,  4  =  Codex  JustiniantiSy  XI,  10,  3. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  X,  22,  5.  *  Codex  Justtnianus,  XI,  10,  7. 
"^^Novellae  Theodosiiy  6,  2  (438);  cf.  Codex  Justinianus^Xly  10,  5 :  Universi  itaque 

velut  in  cor  pore  uniformi  uni  decoctioni,  si  ita  res  tulerity  respondere  cogufUur,  ut  viri 
inlustris  et  magnifici  magistri  officiorum  suggesiio  nosirae  clementiae  patefecit, 

**  Codex Justinianusy  XI,  10,  6:  Eos,  qui  inter  fabricenses  sacrae  fabricae  sociati  sunt 
vel  eorum  uxores  autfiUoSy  qui  itidem  inter  fabricenses  mUitare  dicentur,  non  cUibi  puisare 
voUntibus  respondere  prcucipindsy  nisi  in  iudicio  tucu  sublimitatisy  cut  cuius  iurisdictunum 
potestatemque  pertinent. 
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Justinian,^  but  in  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  it  was  restored  to  the 
Pretorian  Prefect.^ 

To  assist  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  arsenals  and  armorers 
the  Master  had  in  his  officium  officials  called  subadiuvae  fabri- 
carum.  Of  these  there  were  three  in  the  East,'  and  in  the  West 
an  indefinite  number/  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  East,  under  Leo,  these  subadiuvae  constituted  a  separate 
bureau,  or  scrinium,  within  the  officium^  to  which  there  were  an- 
nually admitted  for  one  year's  service  four  Agentes  of  the  rank  of 
princeps}  This  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  scrinium  fabrtcen- 
stum  which  appears  under  Justinian.* 

In  the  Orient  there  were  sixteen  state  arsenals  for  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons  of  various  kinds,  of  which  four  were  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Orient,  three  in  the  Pontic,  one  in  the  Asian,  two 
in  the  Thracian,  and  four  in  the  Illyrian  diocese.^  The  Master 
in  the  Occident,  at  the  same  period  of  the  fifth  century,  controlled 
twenty  of  these  factories.  They  were  located,  five  in  Illyricum, 
six  in  Italy,  and  nine  in  Gaul.® 

However,  the  manufacture  of  arms  was  not  made  an  imperial 
monopoly  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  in  539 •  absolutely  pro- 
hibited the  making  of  weapons  by,  or  their  sale  to,  civilians.  This 
regulation  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  It 
was  his  duty  to  appoint  cartularti,  or  'keepers  of  records'  of 
the  scrinium  fabricensium,  for  whom  five  priores  of  the  scrinium. 
were  responsible ;  to  take  depositions  from  iudices  and  their  officia^ 
and  from  defensores  and  patres  civiiaiis,  that  they  would  not  aid 
any  one  to  do  what  was  prohibited  by  this  law;  and  personally  to 
investigate  contraventions  thereof.  The  Master,  furthermore,  had 
the  duty  of  making  this  edict  known  in  the  capital  and  through- 
out the  provinces.^*^ 

The  transport  of  the  manufactured  weapons  from  the  arsenals 
to  various  points  was  also  under  the  Master's  care."     He  notified 

*  CotUx Justinianus^  VI,  lo,  de  fabricensibtts \  NovelUu  Justiniani^  85,  3. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  7,  18,  9.  •  Notitia  Dignitatum^  or,  XI,  34. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum^  occ.  IX,  43. 

^  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  20,  5 :  Agentes  in  rebusj  qui  per  ordinem  consequi  soleni 
principatus  insignia^  in  unoquoque  scrinio  fetbricarum  et  harbarorum  quarternos  subad- 
iuvarufn  solicitudinem  per  annum  dumtaxat  integrum  procedentes  gradatim  subire  hoc  in 
externum  valitura  lege  decernimus.  •  Novellae  Justiniani,  85,  3. 

^  Notitia  Dignitatumy  or.  XI,  18-39.  *  Notitia  Digniiaium,  occ.  IX,  16-39. 

*  Novellae  Justinianij  39,  3.  "  NaveUae  Justiniani,  3 ;  4. 
'^  Ofdtx  JustifUanus,  XI,  10,  7. 
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the  Prefect's  office  of  the  quantity  to  be  transported,  and  the 
point  of  delivery,  whereupon  due  provision  had  to  be  made  by 
that  office  for  the  conveyance  of  the  material  specified,  by  land  or 
sea,  without  delay,  upon  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty.^ 

The  various  fabricae  were  each  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  an  official  styled  either  praepositus  or  tribunus?  who 
was  evidently  a  subordinate  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  but 
whose  relations  to  the  latter  are  nowhere  defined.  These  praepo- 
siti  and  tribuni  were  among  those  who  made  up  the  laierculum 
minus,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Quaestor  ;3  they  may 
have  been  nominated  by  him,  or  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
subject,  in  any  case,  to  the  imperial  approval.* 

In  connection  with  ih^  fabricae  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
we  have  to  consider  imperial  factories  of  another  sort,  those  that 
were  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  interwoven  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  imperial  family.  Such  manufactures  were  a  state  monopoly 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  employees  in  these  factories 
were  called  barbaricarii.^  Under  Valens,  in  the  East,  they 
were  given  the  duty  of  decorating  with  gold  and  silver  the 
helmets  and  shields  of  the  soldiers,*  and  for  this  reason  they,  like 
the  fabricenses,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices.^  In  the  West  this  transfer  did  not  take  place.  To 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  factories  served  by  the  barbaricarii, 
the  Master  of  the  Offices  had  in  his  officium  four  assistants,  called 
subadiuvae  barbaricariorum} 

VIII.   The  Master  of  the  Offices,  the  L r mites,  and  the 

Duces 

In  the  year  443  a.d.  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  annual  report 
on  the  number  of  the  soldiers  {limilafiei)  on  duty  on  certain  of 
the  frontiers  {limites\  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  fortified 
camps  and  of  the  guard  boats,  which  patrolled  the  river  bound- 

*  Codex  JustinianuSy  XI,  10,  7.  *  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  6,  pp.  1927-8. 

•  Codex  Justinianus,  I,  30,  i  (424)  ;  cf.  p.  85,  above. 

*  They  do  not  appear  among  the  pnupositi  and  tribuni  nominated  by  the  magister 
peditum  praesentalis  in  the  West,  Noiiiia  Dignitatum,  occ.  XLll, 

•  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  2,  pp.  2856-7. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  X,  22,  i  (324).  **  SeecV,  0^.  cit. 

*  Noiiiia  D^iiaiumj  or.  IX,  45. 
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aries.  The  litnites  specified  were  those  of  Thrace,  Illyricum,  the 
Orient,  Pontus,  Egypt,  Thebes,  and  Libya ;  that  is,  practically  all 
the  borders  of  the  Eastern  Empire.^  The  report  was  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  imperial  consistorium  during  the  month  of  January 
on  the  Master's  own  initiative.^ 

Under  Justinian  this  duty  was  still  performed  by  the  Master. 
However,  the  frontiers  which  he  then  inspected  are  not  specified, 
but  are  simply  referred  to  as  all  those  placed  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  report  is  not  assigned  to  any  definite  time  nor  place, 
being  given  solely  upon  the  Master's  initiative.'  Still,  the  actual 
care  and  repair  of  the  fortified  camps  and  guardboats,  and  the 
command  of  the  limitanei,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  duces 
limitum,  who  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  magistri  tnilitum,^ 

The  reason  which  caused  this  inspection  of  the  frontier  de- 
fences to  be  intrusted  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  general  content  of  the  edict  of  Theodosius  II.'  It 
was  evidently  the  desire  to  obtain  a  credible  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  defences  of  the  Empire  through  an  official  who  was 
not  directly  concerned  with  their  construction,  maintenance,  and 
garrisoning.  This  involved  the  use  of  an  official  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration as  a  check  upon  military  officers;  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  there  was  none  more  suitable  than  the 
Master  of  the  Offices,  the  director  of  the  agentes  in  rebus.  The 
Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  Occident  did  not  receive  this  power, 
probably  on  account  of  the  exceptional  influence  of  the  magister 
peditutn  praesentalis  at  Rome.* 

The  right  of  the  Master  to  inspect  the  litnites  led  to  the  con- 

^  Novellae  Theodosii^  24,  5  :  Id  autem  cur<u  perpetuae  tut  culminis  credimus  iniungen- 
dumj  ut  tarn  Thracici  quam  Inlyrici  nee  rum  etiam  Orientalis  ac  Pontici  limitis,  Aegyptuui 
insuper  Thebaici  Ubyci  quemadmodum  se  miliium  numerus  habeat  castrorumqtu  ac  lu- 
soriarum  cura  procedat,  quotannis  mense  lanuario  in  sacro  consistario  significare  nobis 
propria  suggestions  procures.  ^  Novellae  TheodosU^  24,  5. 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  1,31,4:  Curae  perpetuae  tui  culminis  credimus  iniungendum,  ut 
super  omni  limite  sub  tua  iurisdictione  constitutor  quemadmodum  se  militum  numerus 
habeat  castrorumque  ac  clusurarum  cura  procedcUy  quotannis  significare  nobis  propria 
suggestione  procuret. 

*  Novellae  Theodosiij  24,  i  (cf.  Codex  Justinianus,  I,  46,  4)  :  Imprimis  it  ague  duces 
limitum  et  praecipue,  quibus  gentes  quae  maxime  cavendae  sunt  adpropinquant^  in  ipsis 
Umitibus  commorari  et  milites  ad  proprium  redigere  numerum^  inminentibus  magisteriis 
potestatibus  diuturnisque  eorum  exercitationibus  inhaerere  prcuctpimus. 

'  Novellae  Theodosii  24,  $:   ut  uniuscuiusque  tam  industria  quam  desidia  nostris 
auribus  intimata,  et  strenui  digna  praemia  consequantur  et  in  dissimulatores  competens 
tkdi^a/uf  pro/eratur. 

'  Cf.  //arvard Studies  in  Classical  Philology^  vo\.  XXN\,  VV-  ^^^^  >  ^^  ^- 
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ferring  upon  him  of  judicial  authority  over  their  defenders.  This 
jurisdiction  Leo  made  exclusive,  removing  the  duces  and  their 
apparitores,  the  limitanei  and  the  praepositi  castrorum  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  than  the  Master,^  subject  only  to  the 
respecting  of  certain  indefinite  privileges  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  magisiri  militum  in  relation  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Orient, 
Thrace,  and  lUyricum. 

Justinian  directed  that  all  appeals  coming  from  the  court  of  a 
duxy  no  matter  what  the  rank  of  the  judge  officiating  there,  should 
be  settled  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor  acting 
together.'  For  this  reason  the  code  of  Justinian  speaks  of  the 
limites  under  the  Master's  jurisdiction.^ 

The  Master's  supervision  of  the  frontiers  did  not  survive  the 
reform  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Empire  and  the  creation 
of  the  themes  in  the  seventh  century. 

IX.   The  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Imperial  Consistory 

From  about  the  year  325  a.d.  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  a 
comes  consistorianus^  that  is  to  say  a  standing  member  of  the  con- 
sistorium,  or  Imperial  Privy  Council,  which  was  composed  of  a 
select  number  of  the  high  administrative  officers  of  the  Empire,  in 
addition  to  extraordinary  members  summoned  from  time  to  time 
as  the  occasion  demanded ;  this  consistory  acted  as  a  council  of 
state  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  policy  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  the  various  individual  officials  and  as  a  high  court  of 
justice  on  special  occasions.**  This  participation  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  state  added  to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
Master's  office,  and  the  part  which  he  played  there  reflected  the 
character  of  the  various  departments  of  the  administration  which 
were  under  his  control. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  one  of  the  Master's  duties 
in   connection  with   the   consistorium,  namely  the  obligation    to 

*  CocUx Justinianus^  XII,  59,  8 :  Viros  spectabiUs  duces  eorumque  apparitores  nee  non 
Umitaneos  castrorumque  praepositos  tantummodo  ex  sublimis  tut  iudicii  sententia  con- 
veniri  nee  aliis  subiacere  iudietbus  praeeipimus:  illustribus  seilicet  ac  magnificis  viris 
magistris  militum  eonsuetudim  <u  potestate^  si  qua  ad  limites  aliquos  Orientis  Thraeiarum 
et  Ilfyriei  ex  longp  tempore  hactenus  obtinuity  reservata. 

*  Codex Justinianusy  VH,  62,  38  (529).  •  Codex  Justinianus^  I,  31,  4. 
*Cf.  p.  31. 

*  Karlowa,  Roemiseke  Reehtsgesehiehtey  vol.  i,  pp.  848  ff. ;  Seeck,  Pauly-Wis&ov?.^  vq\.. 
4,  p.  931 ;  Reid,  Cambridge  MeeUeval  History ^  vol.  i,  p.  4)^. 
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present  there  his  annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  frontier 
defences  of  the  provinces.^  Further  interesting  evidence  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Master  at  the  sessions  of  this  Council  is 
afforded  by  the  record  of  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  contained  in  a  constitution  of  362, 
the  prelude  of  which  contains  the  words  in  consisiorio,  adstante 
Jovio,  viro  clarissitno,  quaes  lore,  Anatolio,  magistro  qfficioru{ni)^ 
Felice^  com{iti)  sacrarum  largitionum? 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  arranged  all  the  imperial  audiences, 
both  of  private  persons,  of  officials,  and  of  ambassadors  from  for- 
eign states,  which  were  usually  held  in  the  consistorium.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  officium  admissionum,  the  corps  of  court 
ushers  [admissionales)  with  the  magister  admissionum  at  their 
head,  who  were  subject  to  his  orders.' 

Cassiodorus,  "whosQ  formula  of  the  Masters  office*  lays  special 
stress  upon  this  aspect  of  his  duties,  informs  us  that  it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  senators  to  the  royal  presence,  and  directed 
them  in  their  deportment  and  speech.^  It  was  the  Master  who 
promised  an  audience,  who  granted  admission  to  the  consistorium^ 
and,  as  the  morning  star  foretold  the  coming  day,  so  he  heralded 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  royal  countenance.^ 

Persons  to  be  presented  might  be  actually  introduced  by  an 
ordinary  admissionalis^  or  by  the  magister  admissionum?  In  the 
case  of  men  of  eminence,  such  as  senators,  the  Master  himself 
might  stand  before  the  curtain  {velum)  of  the  council  chamber 
and  usher  in  the  favored  individuals.^  In  this  latter  fashion  the 
Bishop  Athanasius  seems  to  have  been  brought  before  the 
Emperor  Constans  in  346,*  and  the  monk  Constantius  before 
Theodosius  II  in  449.^*^ 

^  Novellae  Theodosiiy  24,  i ;  5  ;  cf.  Codex  Justinianusy  I,  31,  4. 

•  Codex  Tkeodostanus,  XI,  39,  5. 

•  Notitia  Dignitatunty  or.  XI,  17 ;  occ.  IX,  14;  sect.  2  above.  *  Variae^  6,  6. 

•  Cassiodorus,  loc.  cit. :  Per  eum  senator  veniens  nostris  praesentatur  obtutibus ;  ad- 
monet  trepidum ;  componit  loquentetn ;  sua  quin  etiam  verba  solet  inserere,  ut  nos  decenier 
omnia  debeamus  audire. 

•  Cassiodorus,  loc.  cit. :  Aspect  us  regi  haud  irritus^  promissor  collocidumis  nostrae, 
gioriosus  donator  aulici  consistorii^  quasi  quidem  lucifer ;  nam  sicut  ille  venturum  dient 
promittity  sic  iste  desiderantibus  vultus  nostrae  serenitatis  aitribuit. 

^  Ammianus,  15,  5,  8  :  per  magistrum  admissionum^  qui  mos  est  honor atior^  cucito. 

•  Valesius  on  Ammianus  26,  5,  7 ;  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  6,  6;  De  Caer.^  i,  87. 

•  Apohg.  ad  Constantinum^  3 :   SiWrou  koa  EvycKios  6  ycvo/icvoc  itayixrrpofi  lAoprro- 
/oa^aai  *  avroi  yap  ticrrrjKei  irpo  rciv  fii^Xjov  koI  iJkov€v  Sirrtp  '^tavfuv  aurdv,  kcu  aircp  avroc 

Mxrif^un/ Aeyeiy  ^/ids-  *^  Mmisi,  vol.  6,  p.  821. 
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Representatives  of  foreign  countries  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  from  the  time  they  crossed  the  Roman  bor- 
ders. He  provided  their  escort,  received  and  entertained  them, 
introduced  them  to  the  Emperor,  gave  them  suitable  presents, 
and  upon  their  departure  provided  them  with  a  safe-conduct.^ 
Ammianus^  records  that  in  365  the  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni, 
having  rejected  as  unworthy  the  gifts  offered  to  them,  were 
treated  with  asperity  by  Ursatius,  then  Master  of  the  Offices,  and 
withdrew  to  stir  up  war. 

The  poet  Corippus  ^  has  left  a  description  of  the  introduction 
of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars  into  the  presence  of  Justin  II  by 
the  Master  in  566;  and  the  Roman  usage  that  legates  should 
declare  the  object  of  their  mission  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
first  of  all  is  indicated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  representatives 
sent  to  the  Persian  court  in  579  to  deliver  their  message  to  any 
one  except  that  official  whom  the  Romans  styled  the  Master.* 
Further,  Priscus  ^  relates  that  when,  in  448,  Theodosius  II  was 
party  to  a  plot  to  assassinate  Attila,  after  corrupting  one  of  the 
latter  s  ambassadors,  he  sent  for  Martinalius,  his  Master  of  the 
Offices,  and  informed  him  of  the  arrangements;  the  latter  was 
entitled,  through  his  official  position,  to  know  them.  The  Master, 
he  says,  "  shared  in  all  the  Emperor's  counsels,  because  he  had  at 
his  orders  the  Agentes,  the  interpreters,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
palace  guard,"  thus  giving  the  grounds  for  the  Master  s  presence 
in  the  consistory,  and  his  connection  with  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Ceremonial  Book  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  has 
preserved  an  account  of  the  procedure  customary  in  the  fifth 
century  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  the  reception  of 
embassies  from  an  Emperor  in  the  Occident,  who  had  not  yet 

*  As  Cassiodorus  (  Variae<,  6,  6)  phrases  it :  Per  eum  exteris  geniibus  ad  laudem  ret 
publicae  nostrae  ordinatur  humanitas,  et  noUntes  redeunt  quos  merenies  exceperit:  per 
turn  quippe  nobis  legatorum  quamvis  festinantium  praenuntiatur  adventus, 

^  Ammianus,  26,  5,  7. 

•  In  laudem  Justini,  III,  231  ff . : 

Legates  Avarum  jussos  intrare  magister 

Ante  fores  sacras  divinae  nuntiat  aulae 
Orantes  sese  vestigia  sacra  videre 

dementis  domini,  quos  voce  et  mente  benigna 
Imperat  admissi. 

*  Menander  Protector,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorunty  vol.  ^  ^.  i.vi>^«  W 

•  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum^  vol.  4,  p.  77,  tt. "j . 
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been  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  in  the  Orient ;  it  also  sets 
forth  the  custom  followed  in  the  case  of  embassies  from  the 
Persian  court. 

On  occasions  of  the  former  sort,^  the  Master  had  to  provide 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  legates,  receive  them,  and  arrange  for 
their  audience.  If  the  legate  were  himself  a  Master  of  the 
Offices,  he  was  brought  to  the  palace  by  the  adiutar  of  the  Master 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople;  otherwise  by  members  of  the 
officium  admissionum.  The  legate  or  legates  attended  in  the 
hall  of  the  Master  (07(0X17  rov  fiayCarpov)  in  the  palace  until 
the  time  of  their  reception.  After  the  Eastern  Emperor  had 
confirmed  the  appointment  of  his  Western  colleague,  legates  of 
the  rank  of  Prefect  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Prefects  in  Constantinople,  but  those  who  were  Masters  gave 
precedence  to  the  Master  in  the  East.^  This  procedure  was  also 
followed  in  the  case  of  similar  delegations  from  the  Gothic  Kings 
of  Italy.3 

Prior  to  their  farewell  reception  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had 
to  prepare  a  list  of  presents  for  the  legates  and  their  attendants, 
which,  when  approved  by  the  Emperor,  he  turned  over  to  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  to  make  ready.  Finally,  the 
Master  took  any  letters  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Emperor  and  handed  them  over  to  the  ambassadors,  when  they 
came  to  take  leave  of  him/ 

When  a  Persian  legate  visited  Constantinople,  the  Master's 
duties  were  still  more  onerous.*  He  had  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  border  city  of  the  Empire,  Nisibis,  to  greet  him,  to  present 
a  written  or  oral  invitation  to  visit  the  capital,  and  to  convoy  him 
on  his  way  thither.  The  officiales  of  the  duces  in  the  provinces 
traversed  had  to  provide  the  requisites  for  the  journey  and  a 
record  of  these  expenditures  was  kept  in  the  bureau  of  foreigners, 
scrinium  barbarorum,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Master's 
officium.  As  the  legate  approached  Antioch  he  was  met  by  one 
of  the  Agentes  sent  by  the  Master  to  exchange  courtesies. 
Again,  at  Chalcedon,  the  Master  had  to  have  quarters  ready  for 
him  and  his  retinue,  to  send  him  an  adjutant  from  the  scriniutn 

^  De  Caer.^  1,87;  88. 

'  De  Caer.,  i,  87 :  o  brapyoi  rutv  irpairmpuav  mou  6  hrapyoi  r^f  ir<$Aca»«,  Xovwi¥  oSfrmt 
8cp(orT«u  in  ivrav^  omrcv  hrapxpit  •  •  •»  toai  6  /ju^eyurrpot  furk  rdr  ftayurrpov  ror  hrroM&a 
v^mrarci.  '  De  Ca£r.f  i,  87  fin. 

'ZV  Cmt,,  1,88,  *  De  Catr,^  I9  89,  90. 
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barbarorum  {iyinUav  rw  Papfidpoup),  to  furnish  the  cost  of  his 
sojourn  there  and  offer  him  presents,  and  to  send  others  to  greet 
him  again  and  to  inquire  whether  his  journey  had  been  made 
pleasantly  and  without  annoyance.  A  residence  with  due  fur- 
nishings had  to  be  provided  for  the  ambassador  in  Constantinople, 
to  the  preparation  of  which  the  Count  of  the  Private  Purse  or  the 
Saccellarius  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Urban  Prefect  made  con- 
tributions according  to  a  written  order  from  the  Master. 

To  meet  the  legate  on  his  arrival  at  the  European  shore  the 
Master  sent  horses  from  the  imperial  stables  under  the  direction 
of  the  Emperor's  spatharius.  When  he  reached  his  quarters  the 
Master  again  sent  him  greetings  and  presents.  This  greeting 
was  returned  by  a  representative  of  the  legate.  The  legate  next 
visited  the  Master  himself,  who  received  him  with  polite  formali- 
ties and  later  notified  him  through  a  subadiuva  of  his  office  of  the 
date  set  for  his  audience  with  the  Emperor.  In  preparing  for  the 
reception,  the  magisier  admtssionum  ascertained  the  Master's 
pleasure  with  regard  to  the  standard-bearers  (\afiafytja-ioi,)  and 
gave  them  their  orders.  The  Master  then  received  the  legate 
in  his  audience  hall,  asked  about  the  number  of  presents  that  the 
latter  brought,  and  took  a  list  of  them,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  The  candidati  and  their  attendants,  the  admissionales^ 
the  cartularii  of  the  scrinium  barbarorum,  and  the  interpreters 
took  up  their  respective  posts  and  executed  their  duties  at  the 
Master's  command.  It  was  the  Master  who  summoned  the 
legate  to  the  consisiorium.  Later  an  evaluation  of  the  presents 
brought  by  the  legate  was  made  and  given  to  the  Master,  who 
used  it  in  advising  the  Emperor  as  to  the  gifts  to  be  made  in 
return. 

At  the  Master's  word  the  guard  of  the  candidati  was  dismissed 
and  the  legate  awaited  the  Master  in  the  latter's  hall  until  he  came 
to  close  the  interview.  Subsequently,  the  Emperor  signified  to  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  that  he  was  ready  to  grant  another  audience, 
whereupon  the  latter  notified  the  legate,  received  him,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  before.  Upon  this  occasion  private  gifts  of  the 
legate  were  received  through  the  Master,  who  also  dismissed  the 
former  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Further,  as  the  Emperor 
thought  best,  he  allowed  the  Master  alone  to  discuss  business  of 
state  with  the  legate,  or  permitted  other  officials  to  do  the  same. 

On  account  of  his  duties  in  counecl\otv  mNJcv  ^mOcn.  ^x5Ja^^^'5L%> 
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and  likewise  for  the  purpose  of  handling  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  peoples,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  had  in  his 
officium  a  body  of  interpreters,  known  as  interpretes  diversarum 
gentium}  However,  correspondence  with  legations  coming 
from  within  the  Empire  was  transacted  through  the  scrinium 
epistularum} 

The  Master  of  the  Offices  himself  was  sometimes  employed  as 
a  Roman  legate  to  foreign  nations ;  his  position  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  influence  which  his  office  lent  him  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  rendered  him  well  suited  for  such 
missions.  Thus,  in  456,  Euphemius,  Master  under  Marcian,  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Gobazes,  King  of  the  Lazi  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
persuaded  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans.^  In  522,  Her- 
mogenes,  another  Master,  was  a  Roman  representative  at  the 
Persian  court;!  and  ten  years  later  Celer,  also  a  Master,  con- 
cluded a  peace  for  seven  years  with  the  same  foe.*  In  555  and 
562  Petrus,  Master  under  Justinian,  likewise  negotiated  treaties 
with  the  Persians.^  In  579,  Tiberius  sent  his  Master  of  the 
Offices,  Theodorus,  as  a  legate  to  Chosroes  II,'  and  as  late  as 
774  A.D.  a  Master  named  Petrus,  in  company  with  the  Logothete 
of  the  Post  and  the  Domesticus,  went  on  an  embassy  to  make 
terms  with  the  Arabs.® 

In  addition  to  representing  the  imperial  interests  on  diplomatic 
missions,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  appointed  to  undertake 
other  extraordinary  services,  for  which  his  position  in  the  con- 
sistorium  particularly  fitted  him.  For  example,  in  360,  Florentius, 
Master  under  Constantius,  was  nominated  one  of  the  two  officials 
forming  a  commission  to  investigate  the  loss  of  Amida.*  A  little 
later,  Julian  sent  his  Master,  Pentadius,  on  a  confidential  mission 
to  Constantius.*"  In  exceptional  cases  a  Master  of  the  Offices  was 
even  intrusted  with  a  high  military  command,  as  when  Justinian, 

•  Notitia  Dignitatumj  or.  XI,  52 ;  omnium  gentium^  occ.  X,  46 ;  cf.  Priscus,  Fragmenta 
Historicorum  (Jraecorum,  vol.  4,  p.  77,  fr.  7 ;  De  Caer.^  i,  89.  *  Cf.  p.  84  above. 

•  Priscus,  C.  12,  p.  155,  Bonn  :  aiare  8c  Sartpov  /SdiriAcuciv,  ToPdlrjv,  ^  rov  aurou  iracScu 
r^«  KoAxtSoc,  Kou  TrjBi  kvOrjvat  rov  troXxfAoy,  Eu^fuof  itrrjyi^auTOj  rrjv  tcv  ftayiarpov  hi€inap 
dpX^K.  *  Theophanes,  276  Bonn. 

•  Procopius,  /)£  bello  Persico^  1,8. 

•  Theophanes,  370,  Bonn :  cf.  Procopius,  De  bello  Gotkico,  4,  1 1 :  Menander  Protector, 
Fragmenta  Historicorntn  (Jraecorum^  vol.  4,  p.  207,  fr.  11. 

'  Menander  Protector,  Frag,  Hist.  Graec.y  vol.  4,  p.  257,  fr.  55 ;  Theophylactus,  3,  15. 

•  Theophanes,  706,  Bonn.  •  Ammianus,  20,  2,  2. 
'^  Ammianus,  20^  8^  ig. 
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in  532,  sent  his  Master  Celer  as  one  of  the  four  generals  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  destined  for  the  relief  of  Amida,^  and  later 
appointed  Hermogenes  to  a  joint  command  with  Belisarius.^ 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  the 
Master  in  special  cases,  where  honorary  illustres  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople were  concerned,^  was  due  to  his  presence  in  the 
consistoriutn. 

The  importance  and  influence,  in  the  state,  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  are  further  illustrated  by  the 
prominent  role  that  he  carried  at  the  accession  and  inauguration 
of  the  Emperors  Leo  I  (457),  Leo  II  (474),  Anastasius  (491),  and 
Justin  I  (518),  accounts  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cere- 
monial Book.*  In  the  latter  instance,^  upon  the  death  of  Anas- 
tasius, who  did  not  leave  an  Empress  surviving  to  nominate  a 
successor,  and  who  had  neglected  to  make  such  a  nomination 
himself  or  to  take  a  colleague  during  his  lifetime,  the  first  persons 
notified  were  the  Master,  Celer,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
excubitores,  Justinus.  The  former  convened  the  Scholarians  and 
the  candidati;  the  latter  the  regular  soldiers,  tribunes,  vicarii  and 
officers  of  the  excubitores,  and  each  announced  the  need  of  choos- 
ing a  new  Emperor.  In  the  meeting  of  the  senate  which  followed 
Celer  played  a  leading  part ;  his  exhortation  to  the  dignitaries  is 
the  only  one  preserved,  and  it  was  this  body  that  finally  nomi- 
nated Justinus. 

Even  after  the  Master's  office  had  lost  its  immediate  control 
over  the  various  departments  of  the  administration,  it  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  whose  holder  assisted  in  the 
imperial  councils  and  in  the  general  government  of  the  Empire. 
In  such  capacity  under  Theophilus  and  Basil  I  the  Master 
officiated  as  one  of  the  three  dignitaries  who  conducted  the 
government  during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  from  the  capital. 
His  associates  upon  such  occasions  were  the  Viceroy  (6  SteVcui'), 
who  was  regularly  the  Praepositus,  and  the  Urban  Prefect.* 
These  duties  remained  the  longest  with  the  Mastership;  even 
after  it  had  become  an  order  of  rank,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Basil 
I,   the   two    Masters,   who   still   performed   some   duties   as   the 

*  Procopius,  De  belle  Persko,  1,8. 

*  Procopius,  ^/.  cit.y  i,  13:  (v^^uucoyLrffnav  tov  orparov;  cf.  Muller,  Phihlogus,  1912, 
p.  107.  •  Codex  Just  intanusy  III,  24,  3. 

*  De  Caer.,  i,  91 ;  92  ;  93 ;  94.  *  De  Caer.^  ^^^iV 

*  De  Caer.y  appendix  {vifti  fdioav)  503,  504,  $o6,^oim\  d.  v  S^''^^^^* 
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Emperor's  advisers,  were  accordingly  known  as  the  "  Masters  erf 
the  State."  ^ 

The  duties  of  the  Master  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  ofHcials  to  the  imperial  presence,  as  well  as  in  receiving  and 
presenting  foreign  ambassadors,  passed  to  the  Logothete  of  the 
Post,  whom  we  find  performing  them  in  the  tenth  century.* 

X.     The  Ceremonial  Duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  position  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  commander  of 
the  Palace  Guards  and  director  of  the  various  corps  of  palace 
servants,  especially  that  of  the  court  ushers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  under  his  orders,  naturally  rendered  him  responsible 
for  the  part  which  they  played  at  the  various  court  ceremonies 
where  their  presence  was  required.  Hence  he  came  to  assume 
control  over  the  ceremonial  on  such  occasions,  and  to  take  over 
the  function  of  a  Master  of  Ceremonies.  This  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  account  given  by  Corippus  ^  of  an  audience  in  the  palace 
where,  upon  the  Emperor's  command,  the  various  corps  of 
qfficiaUs  palatini  tpok  up  their  respective  positions  according  to 
the  Master's  orders. 

A  large  part  of  the  ceremonial  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Master  in  connection  with  the  audiences  held  in  the  council 
chamber  {consistarium),  where  delegates  from  foreign  peoples, 
senators,  and  other  persons,  who  for  various  reasons  were  accorded 
an  official  interview  with  the  Emperor,  were  received.  The 
Master's  share  in  such  proceedings  has  been  amply  illustrated  in 
the  discussion  of  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Consistory  and 
requires  no  further  comment  here. 

There  were  other  official  ceremonies,  however,  at  which  the 
Master  had  a  similar  part  to  play.     One  of  these  was  the  inaugu- 

^  Theophanes  Continuatus,  5,  99 :  roi^  hvax  r^s  voXirccas  ftayurrpotf ,  whom  the 
Emperor  desired  to  intrust  with  the  direction  of  the  survey  of  lands  which  had  become 
ownerless,  and  their  reassignment. 

<ZV  Caer.y  i,  24,   138  Bonn;  2,  3;  2,  15;  2,  47;  Luitprand,  Histaria^  6^  2: 
perator  non  voce  sua,  sed  per  logtfthetam,  cum  Ugatis  loquitur. 

•  In  laudem  Justtfu,  III,  162  ff. : 

Omata  est  Augusta  domus,  iussuque  regentis 
Acciti  proceres  omnes,  schola  quaeque  palati  est 
lussa  suis  adstare  locis.      lamque  ordine  certo 
Turba  decanorum,  cursorum,  in  rebus  agentum, 
Cumque  palatinis  stans  Candida  turba  tribunis 
£t  protectorum  numenas  mandaxiXjt  xxoigaMo, 
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ration  of  a  new  Emperor,  regarding  which  the  book  On  Ceremo- 
nies has  preserved  several  notices.  From  it  we  learn  that  at 
the  induction  of  Leo  I  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  Martialius,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  AnatolinSi^  were  the  two  chief 
personages.^  At  the  coronation  of  Leo  II,  also,  the  Master  had 
a  prominent  part;  with  the  assistance  of  certain  Patricians,  he 
introduced  the  Caesar  who  was  to  be  crowned.^  The  Master,  like- 
wise, had  charge  of  the  introduction  of  Anastasius  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title.^ 

The  prominent  role  assumed  by  the  Master  Celer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Anastasius,  in  518,  has 
already  been  discussed/  We  know  further  that  at  Justin's  inaugu- 
ration it  was  the  duty  of  the  Quaestor,  or  of  Celer  himself,  to  read 
the  address  of  the  new  Emperor  to  the  people;  but  the  former 
was  absent  from  the  ceremony,  and  the  latter  had  in  the  meantime 
suffered  an  attack  of  gout,  so  that  some  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Petitions,  scrintum  libellorum^  had  to  take  his  place.*  In  the 
account  given  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  II  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  is  mentioned  along  with  the  consul  ordinarius  as  an 
eponymous  official ;  *  in  that  of  the  coronation  of  Justinian  he  is 
the  only  official  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dating  of  the 
event.^ 

Further,  in  the  sixth  century  the  Master  had  important  cere- 
monial duties  to  perform  at  the  ^pointment  of  officers  to  higher 
posts,  or  at  their  admission  to  the  imperial  service,  especially  when 
they  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Master  himself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  comes  admissionum  ^  or  candidati? 

The  general  functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  a  Master 
of  Ceremonies  gradually  passed  to  the  Praepositus  and  to  the 
officer  known  as  the  6  I'm.  1^9  KaTaxrrda-eta^y  or  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies. To  the  transitional  stage  of  this  process  is  to  be  attributed 
the  procedure  recorded  for  three  functions  in  the  De  Caerimoniis. 

^  De  Caer.j  i,  91 ;  they  alone,  of  all  the  dignitaries,  are  mentioned  by  name. 

*  De  Caer.^  i,  94.  ^  De  Caer.y  i,  92.  *  See  p.  97  ff.  above. 

*  De  Caer.  i,  93. 

*  De  Caer.f  i,  94 :  r^  aZv  irpo  $<jcavcKrc  KoXavhSiv  ^wtfifipCtay  Iv  inraTUf.  Acoktoc  tov 
fAUcpoVf  fiAytarpov  BvTOi  Eucrc/Sibv. 

'  De  Caer.,  i,  95 :  rrj  otv  renifrrf  tov  'AirptXunj  fir/voi  iM,  fiayurrpov  Syroi  Tario- 
rov.  The  prominent  position  thus  given  to  the  Mastership  may  be  due  to  the  partiality 
of  the  Master  Petrus  with  whom  these  accounts  originated,  and  whose  work  on  this  office 
has  been  referred  to  before ;  cf.  Lydus,  De  Mc^.^  2,  2$. 

*  De  Caer.,  j,  84.  »  D«  Co<r.,  \,%. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  appointment  of  a  Caesar,^  and  dates  from 
a  time  when  there  were  several  Masters,  forming  a  grade  of  digni- 
taries.^ Here  the  Praepositus  and  the  First  Master  (6  Trp&ros 
fidyurrpo^)  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  introducing  the  future 
Caesar.  The  second  case  is  that  of  celebrations  held  in  the 
Golden  Hippodrome,^  and  the  third  that  of  the  races  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Constantinople/  The  role  of 
the  Master  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  admitting  the  senate 
and  the  ex-Prefect  to  their  places  the  Emperor  gave  the  signal  to 
the  Praepositus,  who  nodded  to  the  Master,  who  in  turn  signalled 
to  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  iirl  rrj<:  Karcurrcurcoi^,  who  summoned 
the  dignitaries.  In  these  latter  instances,  however,  it  was  the 
Praepositus  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  who  really  had  charge 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  celebrations;  the  share  of  the  Master 
of  Offices  was  now  purely  nominal,  a  relic  of  his  former  importance. 
In  later  ceremonies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Mas- 
ters take  no  active  part  whatever. 

XI.    The  Officium  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

The  Master  of  the  Offices,  like  the  other  important  administra- 
tive officials,  had  his  officium.  This  was  an  office  staff  of  clerks, 
secretaries,  and  the  like,  who  kept  the  Master  in  touch  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  palace  and  the  administration  that  were 
under  his  control,  aiding  him  in  the  work  of  supervision;  they 
also  assisted  him  in  the  performance  of  the  general  duties  that  fell 
to  his  lot. 

According  to  the  Notitia^  the  officium  of  the  Master  in  the 
Orient  was  composed  of  the  following  officials,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  schola  of  the  Agentes  in  Rebus : 

An  Aide,  adiutor. 

Two  Assistant  Aides,  subadiuvae  adiu lores. 

Three  Deputies  for  the  Arsenals,  subadiuvae  fabricarum. 

Four  Deputies  for  the  Textile  Factories,  subadiuvae  barbari- 
cariorum, 

A  Resident  Inspector  of  the  State  Post,  curiosus  cursus  pulh 
lici  praesentalis. 

*  De  Caer.,  i,  43.  '  fiijXoy  a,  tow  /iayurrpows. 

•  Dg  Caer.^  i,  68.  ^  De  Caer.^  i,  70. 

^Notitia  DignitcUum  <7r.  XI,  40:  Officium  autem  suffrtiscripti  viri  iUustris  maestri 
^£u^ru///  d^  scola  agenium  in  rebus  est  it  a. 
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Inspectors,  curiosi^  throughout  all  the  provinces. 

Interpreters  of  various  nations. 
The  same  source  gives  the  officium  of  the  Master  in  the  Occident, 
likewise  recruited  from  among  the  Agentes,  as  follows :  ^ 

An  Aide,  adiutor. 

Assistants  to  the  Aide,  sudadiuvae  adiutoris. 

Deputies   for  the   different  Arsenals,   subadiuvae  fabricarum 
diversarum. 

One  Resident  Inspector  of   the  State  Post,  curiosus  cursus 
publici  in  praesenti. 

Inspectors,  curiosi^  for  all  the  provinces. 

Interpreters  of  all  nations. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  officials  each  officium  had  a 
number  of   clerks  for  the   performance  of   office  work  of   vari- 
ous kinds,  who  were   under   the  direction  of  the   adiutor   and 
subadiuvae. 

The  adiutor^  or  Master's  aide,  was  in  control  of  the  officium^ 
and  likewise  of  the  whole  schola  of  the  Agentes,*  which  in  a  certain 
sense  might  be  regarded  as  a  larger  officium.  His  position  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  the  principes  in  the  other  officia.  The  adiutor 
was  selected  among  the  Agentes  of  the  rank  of  ducenarius?  by  the 
Master  himself,  but  his  appointment  was  subject  to  the  imperial 
confirmation.*  Originally,  the  whole  schola  of  the  Agentes  was 
called  upon  to  testify  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  post,  but  later  this 
formality  was  dispensed  with.^  Upon  his  retirement  he  took  rank 
with  the  vicarii^  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  was  a  claris- 
simus'^  when  in  the  active  service. 

The  scrinium  of  the  adiutor^  that  is  the  body  of  clerks  at  his 
disposal,  is  also  mentioned,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  indicate  that 

^  NotUia  DignitcUum  occ.  IX,  40. 

*  Codex  Theodosianusy  1, 9,  i  (359)  '•  AditUor  firaeierea,  in  quo  totius  scholae  status  ei 
magistri  securitas  constituta  est. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  21,  5  (440-441). 

^  Codex  TheodosianuSy  I,  9,  i  :  Adiutor  praeterea^  .  .  .  ,  omni  schola  testimonium 
praebentey  idoneus  probiiate  morum  ac  bonis  artibus  praeditus  nostris  per  magistrum  ob- 
tutibus  offeratur,  ut  nostro  ordinetur  arbitrio;  cf.  Cod.  Just,  i,  31,  i ;  Cass.  var.  6,  6,  8. 

•Compare  Codex  Theodosianus^  I,  9,  i  with  Codex  Justinian  us  ^  I,  31,  i,  where  the 
phrase  omni  schola  etc.  is  omitted. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  21,  5  :  EoSy  qui  ordine  transcursa  militia  post  ducenam  ad 
desideratum  principis  pervenerint  gradum  aut  adiutor es  viri  illustris  magistri  ojffUiorum 
extiterinty  cum  inter  honoratos  coeperint  numerariy  zncarianae  dignitatis  titulis  decarari 
censemus. 

'  Codex Justinianus,  XII,  19,  12  (Zeno) ;  Xll,  29, 2  U74^  \  C  I.  L.NWV^J*^- 
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it  had  charge  of  the  documents  relating  to  cases  brought  against 
the  scriniarii  who  were  under  the  Master's  jurisdiction.^ 

It  was  the  adiutor  who,  as  Bury  ^  thinks,  subsequently 
developed  into  the  domesticus  scholarum,  the  officer  that  later 
superseded  the  Master  as  commander  of  the  Scholarians.  How- 
ever, this  point  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
the  domesticus  of  the  Master. 

The  subadiuvae  adiutores?  or  adiutoris^  were  the  aides  of  the 
adiutor  and  probably  assisted  him  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
office.  In  the  ceremonial  followed  in  connection  with  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Persian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  it  was  one  of 
these  subadiuvae  whom  the  Master  sent  to  notify  the  legate  of 
the  time  set  for  his  audience.* 

The  subadiuvae  fabricarum^  as  their  name  indicates,  were 
occupied  with  the  business  arising  from  the  Master's  control  of 
the  arsenals.  In  the  early  fifth  century  there  were  three  of  them 
in  the  office  of  the  Eastern  Master,®  but  apparently  a  greater 
number  in  the  West.^  Later,  however,  the  number  in  the  East 
was  increased  ;  for  under  Leo  ®  four  subadiuvae  from  the  highest 
class  of  the  Agentes  were  annually  chosen  for  a  year  s  service  in 
the  scrinium  fabricarutn.  Evidently  the  scrinium  fabricarum 
consisted  of  these  subadiuvae  and  the  clerks  under  their  orders. 
In  539  it  still  formed  part  of  the  Master's  ojfficium,  and  the  latter 
was  then  directed  to  appoint  chartularii  therefrom  to  investigate 
contraventions  of  the  edict  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  arms 
by  private  persons,  while  five  seniors  {priores)  of  the  scrinium 
were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  these  deputies.* 

The  four  subadiuvae  barbaricariorum  in  the  Orient  occupied 
a  position  closely  corresponding  to  that  held  by  the  subculiuvcu 
fabricarum.  They  assisted  the  Master  in  the  supervision  of  the 
imperial  factories  for  the  making  of  goods  interwoven  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  in  which  the  workmen  were  styled 
barbaricarii.     From   the   time   of  Valens   such   factories  in  the 

1  Cod€X  JustinianuSj  XII,  19,  12,  3.  '  Imperial  Administration^  p.  50. 

*  Notiiia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  42-3.  *  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  IX,  42. 

*  De  Caer.^  i,  89*  *  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  44. 
'  Notitia  Dignitatum  occ,  IX,  43. 

*  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  20,  5 :  Agentes  in  rebus^  qui  per  ordinem  consegui  soUnt 
principatus  insignia^  in  unoquoqui  scrinio  fabricarum  et  barbarorum  quaternos  sub- 
adiuvarum  soUicitudinem  per  annum  dumtaxat  integrum  procedtnUs  gradatim  subire  hoc 
in  aeternum  valitura  lege  decernimus. 

^  JVim/eUae/ustimaniy  85,  c.  3 ;  cf.  p.  88  above. 
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Orient  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
along  with  the  arsenals.^  One  of  these  subadiuvae  acted  for  the 
diocese  of  the  Orient,  one  for  Asia,  one  for  Pontus,  and  the  fourth 
for  Thrace  and  Illyricum.^  Under  Leo  there  was  a  Bureau  of 
Foreigners,  scrinium  barbarorum^  to  which  four  subadiuvae  were 
annually  detached  from  the  Agentes  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
scrinium  fabricarum?  It  is  a  question  whether  these  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  subadiuvae  barbaricariorum.  This  problem  is 
not  simplified  by  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  confusion  in 
the  texts  between  barbari  and  barbaricarii} 

There  is  little  further  information  with  regard  to  the  scrinium 
barbarorum.  An  edict  of  Theodosius  11,*^  addressed  to  a  Master 
of  the  Offices,  ordained  that  the  scrinium  barbarorum  should  pay 
a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  if  it  permitted  senators,  ducenarii  or 
centenarii  of  the  Agentes  to  become  domestict  of  the  comites 
scholarum,  or  if  it  failed  to  give  information  regarding  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  gain  such  an  appointment.  Further,  it 
was  the  scrinium  barbarorum  which  preserved  the  accounts  of  the 
expenditures  made  for  the  conveyance  of  a  Persian  legate  and  his 
suite  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  Constantinople,'  and  it  was  also 
this  scrinium  that  furnished  the  optio  or  adjutant  to  the  Persian 
legate  upon  his  arrival  at  Chalcedon.^  Finally,  cartularii  of  the 
scrinium  barbarorum  were  in  attendance  under  the  Master's 
orders  at  the  audience  granted  the  legate,®  where  they  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  ma^ster  admissionum  and  the  interpreters. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  owing  to  the  close 
connection  between  the  scrinium  barbarorum  and  the  Master  of 
the  Offices,  evidenced  by  the  passages  cited,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  subadiuvae  of  this  scrinium  from  the  Agentes  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  scrinium  fabricarum^  the  scrinium  barbaro- 
rum formed  a  part  of  the  Master's  officium.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  scrinium  does  not  appear  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  work  of  the  iarbaricarii,  but  rather  acts  as  a  bureau 
of  records  for  various  statistics,  we  cannot  identify  the  subadiuvae 
barbaricariorum  of  the  Notitia  with  members  of  this  scrinium^ 

See  above,  p.  89.  *  Notitia  Dignitatum  or,  XI,  45-49. 

Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  20,  5. 

Cf.  Bdcking,  Notitia  Dignitatum^  vol.  i,  p.  245. 

NoviUae  Theodosii^  XXI,  2  (441}.  *  De  Caer.,  i,  89,  400  Bonn. 

De  Caer.^  i,  89,  401.  *  De  Caer.j  i,  89,  404^  4PV 

Cf.  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  2,  p.  2857. 
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unless  we  suppose  that  they  had  later  received  a  sphere  of  duties 
differing  widely  from  those  which  they  originally  performed. 
The  probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  some  time  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Notitia  a  new  scrtnium,  that  in  question,  was 
added  to  the  officium  of  the  Master. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Post  at  the  Court  —  the  curiosus  cursus 
publici  praesentalis^  or  in  praesenti^  —  evidently  had  charge  of 
the  passes  for  the  State  Post  issued  in  the  Master's  vffictum,  and 
probably  of  those  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  also ;  for  the 
title  praesentalis  seems  to  suggest  his  connection  with  the  impe- 
rial person.  The  other  Inspectors  of  the  Post,  those  despatched 
throughout  the  provinces,  the  curiosi  per  omnes  provtncias^  or 
omnium  provinciarunty^  whose  duties  have  been  explained  else- 
where,*^ were  likewise  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the  Master's  office. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  interpreters  for  the  foreign  peoples 
with  whom  the  Empire  entered  into  official  contact,®  who  were 
of  assistance  to  the  Master  in  his  conduct  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence or  personal  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  or 
their  representatives/ 

The  members  of  the  Master's  officium,  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service,  were  accorded  the  rank  of  princeps,  taking 
precedence  over  those  from  the  offices  of  the  Pretorian  and  the 
Urban  Prefects.®  This  general  statement  is  exclusive  of  the 
adiuioTy  whose  special  honors  have  been  mentioned. 

This  office  staff  gradually  broke  up,  as  the  various  depart- 
ments, in  the  direction  of  which  they  had  assisted  the  Master, 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  others ;  it  disappeared  entirely 
when  the  Master  ceased  to  be  an  active  administrative  official. 

XII.    The  Dombsticus  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 

Besides  the  members  of  his  Staff,  officium,  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  had  in  his  service  an  officer  called  a  domesticus.     Such 

1  Notitia  Digniiatum  or.  XI,  50.  *  Notitia  tHgnitatum  occ.  IX,  44. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  51.  ^  Notitia  Dignitatum  occ.  IX,  45. 

*  See  p.  74  fF.  above. 

*  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.  XI,  52 :  interffretes  diversarum  gentium ;  occ.  IX,  46 : 
omnium  gentium. 

^  Priscus,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorumy  vol.  4,  p.  77,  fr.  7 ;  De  Caer.,  i,  89. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Variae,  6,  6,  7 :  Officium  vero  eius  tanta  genii  praerogativa  decoratur, 
ut  militiae  perfunctus  muneribus  ornetur  nomine  prindpatus  miroque  modo  inter  praetori^ 

OMOs  ^oAarfes  et  urdanae  praefectur<u  milites  videantur  invenisse  primatum. 
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domestici  were  found  in  the  staff  of  practically  all  the  high  civil 
and  military  officials.  In  the  Notitia  these  domestici  are  not 
given  a  place  in  the  offices  of  their  chiefs  nor  are  they  mentioned 
at  all,  probably  because,  being  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
superiors,  they  were  regarded  theoretically  as  holding  no  official 
position,  but  as  acting  in  an  entirely  personal  relation  to  the  offi- 
cial who  employed  them.^  However,  by  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I 
the  domestici  had  attained  an  official  status,  and  subsequently 
considerable  legislation  was  required  to  regulate  their  position 
and  powers;  and  their  failure  to  appear  in  the  Notitia  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cancellarius  or  some  other  member  of  the 
officia  filled  the  position  of  domesticus? 

The  first  mention  of  the  domesticus  of  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  is  for  the  year  374,*  when  he  appears  as  the  confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  Master.  In  the  Orient,  we  can  trace  this 
official  well  into  the  seventh  century,*  now  with  the  Greek  title 
8o/i€<rrt#co9  ToO  fiayiarpov.  This  Domesticus  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  on  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  Bury® 
plausibly  infers  that  the  Scholarians  went  along  under  his  com- 
mand, while  the  Master  remained  in  Constantinople.  Conse- 
quently, when  we  find  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  Scholarians 
were  under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  the  So/xccmico?  twv 
<rxokS)Vy^  who  was  not  a  subordinate  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices, 
the  natural  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  when  the  latter  lost 
control  of  the  palace  guard  this  command  was  transferred  to 
his  domesticus,  who  received  a  corresponding  elevation  in  rankJ 

XIII.   Characteristics  of  the  Mastership 

Our  examination  of  the  various  spheres  of  competence  which 
went  to  make  up  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  reveals  the  power 
and  influence  of  that  office,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  clear  the 
difficulty  of  comparing  it  with  any  administrative  office  in  other 
states,  ancient  or  modem.  The  view  of  Lydus,®  who,  looking  at 
the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  commander  of  the  palace 
guards,  saw  in  him  a  revival  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  the 

m 

^  Seeck,  Pauly-Wissowa,  vol.  5,  p.  1296.       *  Seeck,  op,  cii.,  pp.  1296-7. 

'  Ammianus,  30,  2,  lo-i  i .  *  624  a.d.,  Chronicon  PaschaU^  724  Bonn. 

*  Imperial  Administration,  p.  50.  *  Theophanes,  684  (767  a.d.). 

^  Bury  suggests  {pp.  cit.j  p.  50)  that  the  Domesticus  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
adiuior  ofihc  Master.    Originally  these  two  positions  were  q^t^  ^a&>i^cX^\yaX\aX».Nx'S& 
possible  that  they  were  iSiled  by  the  same  incUviduai.  ^  De  Mog.^i^oN. 
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early  regal  period  of  Rome,  is  pure  fantasy;  and  the  difficulty 
which  modern  writers  find  in  choosing  a  title  to  translate  that  of 
the  Master  is  further  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  position. 

A  few  of  these  attempts  at  correlation  may  be  mentioned. 
Hodgkin  ^  thinks  that  a  combination  of  the  offices  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  of  Great  Britain,  united  with  that  of  a  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Sovereign,  would  correspond  closely  with  the 
functions  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  Serrigjny  ^  views  him  as  a 
ministre  de  la  police  generale^  acting  as  a  guard  over  the  other 
ministers.  Again,  Bouch^-Leclercq  ^  translates  Master  of  the  Of- 
fices by  prevbt  de  palais^  and  Schiller  *  uses  a  corresponding  term, 
Oberhofmarschall,  which,  in  turn,  is  not  very  different  from  Mad- 
vig's  Reichshofmeister.^ 

Although  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  definitely  es- 
tablished cursus  honorum  necessarily  preceding  the  holding  of 
the  Mastership  of  the  Offices,  stilj  from  the  official  careers  of  some 
of  the  Masters  known  to  us,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
examples,  one  can  infer  the  general  nature  of  the  official  training 
which  was  a  prelude  to  the  appointment.  Naturally  this  was  of  a 
civil  and  not  of  a  military  character,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  list  of  offices  filled  by  the  two  Masters  whose  careers  are  most 
fully  known,  Flavius  Eugenius,  Master  in  346,  and  Cassiodonis, 
Master  between.  5 23  and  527.  Prior  to  his  Mastership,  Eugenius, 
as  an  inscription*  shows,  had  been  employed  in  the  various 
subordinate  offices  about  the  palace ;  Cassiodonis  held  in  succes- 
sion the  following  posts:  Conciliarius  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect, 
Quaestor,  Corrector  of  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  Consul  Ordinarius, 
Master  of  the  Offices,  and  Pretorian  Prefect.^ 

In  the  fourth  century  Masters  of  the  Offices  were  often  chosen 
among  those  who  had  filled  secretaryships  and  clerkships,  even  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  other  officials.  Thus  Anatolius®  was  pro- 
moted   from    the  Secretaryship   of  the   Petitions,   Felix,*   Leo,** 

"^  IteUy  and  her  Invaders^  Vol.  I,  2,  p.  6io.  ^  Droit  public  rommny  p.  87. 

*  Manuel  des  Institutions  romaimsy  p.  165. 

^  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeiij  Vol.  2,  p.  loi. 

•  Verfassung des  romischen  Staatesy  vol.  I,  i,  p.  587. 

^Dessae,  Inscripiiones  Selectae^  1244;   PL(avio)  Eugenio,  v(iro)   c(larissimo),  ex 

PRAEFECTO  PRAETORIO,  CONSULI  ORDINARIO  DESIGNATO,  MAGISTRO  OFFICIORUM  OMKIUM, 
COM ITI  DOMBSTICO  ORDINIS  PRIMI  OMNIBUSQUE  PALATINIS  DIGNITAllBUS  FUNCTO,  CtC. 

'^  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historical  Auctores  Antiquissimiy  vol.  XII,  pp.  z-xi. 
*AmnnsLnus,  20,  9,  8  (360),  Ubellis  respondens.  *  Ammianas,  20,  9,  5  (360). 

'^Ammianusy  28,  i,  12  (3^). 
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Syagrius^  and  Johannes'  from  notarii;  and  Remigius^  from  a 
clerkship  in  the  ofRce  of  a  magister  militum. 

At  this  time  the  Mastership  might  be  a  step  to  a  provincial 
governorship  of  the  highest  rank,  as  in  the  case  of  Ampelius,^  who 
was  advanced  from  it  to  become  Proconsul  of  Asia,  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  Pretorian  Prefect.  Later,  however,  probably  from  the 
time  that  the  comiUs  consistoriani  were  given  equal  rank  with  the 
proconsuls,^  any  such  appointments  preceded  the  Mastership,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Cassiodorus. 

Frequently  Masters  were  promoted  from  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, as  in  the  case  of  Hadrianus,*  Macedonius,^  and  Palladius,^ 
who  had  been  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  before  being  made 
Masters  of  the  Offices.  It  is  also  true  that  the  reverse  order  was 
sometimes  followed,  and  that  ex-Masters  were  made  Counts  of  the 
Sacred  Largesses,^  but  this  was  not  at  all  usual  and  doubtless 
ceased  as  the  mastership  became  increasingly  important. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Consulate  usually  fol- 
lowed the  Mastership,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
instances :  Eugenius,  Master  in  346,  and  then  consul  ordinarius 
designaius ;  ^^  Rufinus,  Master  in  390,  and  Consul  in  392 ;  ^^ 
Nomus,  Master  in  443-4,  Consul  in  445 ;  '*  Opilio,  Master  in 
449-50,  Consul  in  453;^  and  Vincomalus,  Master  and  consul 
designaius  in  452."  But  even  at  this  time  the  Consulship  some- 
times preceded  the  Mastership,'*  and  in  the  following  century  it 
was,  as  a  rule,  held  first,  as  for  example,  by  Cassiodorus^*  and 
Hermogenes." 

^  Amniianus,  28, 2, 5  ;  9 :  Cod.  Theod.  1, 1 5, 10  (379) .     '  Zosimus,  5,  40 ;  Sozoinenus,  9, 8. 
*Raiionaiis  adparitoris  armor um  magistri^  Ammianus,  15,  5,  36;  27,  6,  36;  27,  9,  2 
(368).  *  Ammianus,  28,  4,  3  (before  369). 

*  Codex  Thtodoiianus,  VI,  12,  i  (399)  • 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  V,  14,  35  ;  VI,  26,  1 1. 

^  Codex  Theodosianusy  XI,  30,  39 ;  Sevenis,  Sacra  Historiay  2,  48. 
^  Codex  Theodosianusy  IV,  13,  8,  9 ;  X,  24,  3. 

*  So  Felix  under  Julian,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus,  20,  9,  5 ;  23,  i,  5. 
10  Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Selectaey  1244;  see  above. 

>^  Codex  Theodosianusy  X,  22,  3 ;  I,  29,  7  and  8 ;  cf.  Seedc,  Gesduchti  des  Untergangs 
der  arUiken  Welt,  vol.  5,  p.  268. 

^'  Codex Justinianusy  I,  31,  4  ;  NoveUae  Theodosiiy  24,  25. 

^'  NoveUae  Valentinianiy  28,  30.  ^^  Mansi,  vol.  7,  p.  497 ;  505. 

^  An  example  is  that  of  Valerius,  magister  and  ex  consule  ordinarius ;  Codex  Theo* 
dosianusy  VII,  8,  16  (435).  **  See  above,  p.  106. 

'^  Master  and  ex-Consul  in  535,  NoveUae  Justinianiy  2.    However,  if  this  is  the  same 
Hermogenes  who  was  Master  in  533  {Codex  Justinianus^  V,  17,  w'^^  Vi^  xcca.^)  >ciaN^\3Kxxk> 
Consul  and  Master  at  the  same  time. 
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As  the  Quaestorship  and  the  Mastership  were  offices  of  prac- 
tically equal  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  Roman  officials,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  one  was  not  a  preliminary  step  to  holding  the  other. 
In  the  sixth  century,  indeed,  these  two  offices  were  at  times 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
cases  of  Trebonian  ^  and  Anastasius.^  However,  at  the  same 
epoch,  in  the  Gothic  Kingdom  in  Italy,  Eugenes^  and  Cassiodorus* 
both  held  the  Quaestorship  before  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices. 

Once  the  Mastership  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  power  that  it  eventually  wielded,  it  tended  to 
become  the  regular  prelude  to  a  Prefecture;  promotions  were 
made  directly  from  the  former  to  the  latter  office  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  So  it  was  with  Florentius,* 
Siburius,*  Syagrius,'  Hadrianus,^  Anthemius,^  and  Cassiodorus,^^ 
Pretorian  Prefects,  and  Theodotus  ^^  and  Aemilianus,^^  Urban 
Prefects.  With  Eugenius^^  and  Rufinus,"  the  Consulate  inter- 
vened between  Mastership  and  Prefecture. 

As  a  rule,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  a  Master  of  the 
Offices  had  had  a  considerable  official  experience  previous  to 
attaining  this  position,  and  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
still  higher  office.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases 
no  strict  rules  for  promotion  were  observed,  and  influence  and 
ability  had  much  to  do  with  obtaining  the  Mastership.  So  when 
Cassiodorus^  boasted  that  he  had  obtained  his  position  by  merit 
and  not  through  the  influence  of  wealth,  he  implied  that  the 
opposite  sometimes  occurred.  And  we  know  that  Petrus,  a 
lawyer  of  Constantinople,  without  official  position,  was  rewarded 

>  NovtUae  Justinianiy  23  (536).  Trebonian^s  career  is  instructive.  He  was  an 
iUustris  with  the  rank  of  a  Master  in  active  service  in  528  (CotUx  JusiinianuSy  tU  ncvo 
codicty  i)  ;  in  530  he  was  Quaestor  {id,-,  I,  17,  i)  ;  in  533  he  was  Master  and  ex-Quaestor 
(id.y  I,  17,  1  pr,)\  finally,  in  536,  he  held  both  Mastership  and  Quaestorship  {^NcvelUu 
Justiniani^  23).  «  Corippus,  Panegyr.  Pr.,  30  (565). 

*  Cassiodorus,  Varia€y  1,12  and  13.  *  See  p.  106. 
'  Ammianus,  20,  2,  2  (360). 

*  Codix  Tkeodosianusy  XI,  31,  7 ;  of.  Monumenta  Germaniat  Hisiarica^  vol.  VI, 
auctorts  antiquissimiy  p.  cxxxi. 

^  Codex  Tfuodosianusy  I,  15,  10;  XI,  30,  38  (380). 

*  Codix  TheodosianuSy  VI,  27,  ii  ;  II,  8,  24  (400). 

*  Codex  TMeodosianus,  XVI,  4,  4 ;  VII,  10,  I  (405). 
*^  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  9»  24,  25  (533). 

"  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VII,  i,  14;  VI,  28,  5  (395). 

^'  Codex  Theodasianusy  I,  9»  3 ;  XV,  i,  44  (406).  1*  Dessau,  op.  di^  1244. 

-"  Codex  Hk^adosioMUSy  I,  29,  7 ;  VIU,  6, 2 ;  »ee  abov^  **  Varidu^  9,  24. 
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by  Justinian  with  this  office,  in  recognition  of  his  astuteness  dis- 
played on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Italy/ 

The  Mastership,  like  the  Quaestorship,  was,  strictly  speaking, 
an  annual  charge,^  but  apparently  there  was  no  limit  placed  upon 
the  number  of  times  that  it  could  be  held  by  the  same  person.^ 

^  Procopius,  De  bello  Goth,,  i,  3,  6-8 ;  2,  22 :  Historia  Arcana,  16. 

*  L^crevain,  Le  Sinat  Romain,  p.  67 ;   cf.  Appendix  B. 

'  Hadrianus  was  Master  from  397  to  399  {Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  26,  11 ;  27,  11); 
Helio  was  Master  from  414  {Codex  Theodosianus^  XIII,  3,  17)  to  427  (Cod.  Theod.,  XIII, 
3,  18),  and,  notably,  Peter  the  Patridan  was  Master  from  539  to  565  (Procopius,  Historia 
Arcana,  Q,i(>\De  Belio  Gothico,  4, 1 1 ;  Novellae  Justinianiy  123 ;  137}.     See  Appendix  B. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TITLES,  HONORS,  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  MASTER  OF 

THE  OFFICES 

I.  The  Roman  Period 

We  have  seen  how,  during  the  first  three  centuries  following 
its  establishment,  the  Mastership  of  the  Offices  gradually  in- 
creased in  influence  and  dignity,  with  the  result  that  it  succes- 
sively entitled  its  holders  to  higher  and  more  exclusive  titles  of 
rank,  until  they  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  rank  in 
the  Later  Empire,  from  the  Perfectissimate  to  the  Gloriosissimate. 
And  we  have  found  that,  during  the  first  two  of  these  centuries, 
the  Masters  of  the  Offices  received  the  distinction  of  the  comtitva^ 
which  in  the  highest  of  its  three  grades  had  become  attached  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  other  imperial  dignities.  In  a  preceding  chapter  ^ 
we  traced  the  different  stages  in  the  elevation  of  the  Mastership 
through  the  various  grades  of  rank,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
review  the  same  bets  again  here ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  a  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  and  honors  that  at  various  times  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Masters,  to  append  lists  of  the  known  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  several  titles  pertaining  to  these  classes,  which 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  already  presented.  The 
same  plan  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  comiiiva^  the  connec- 
tion of  which  with  the  Mastership  has  been  amply  discussed.^ 

The  incumbents  dL  the  magisterial  dignity,  ioi  iitulis  claratn^ 
iot  insignibus  opuUntam^  enjoyed  the  right  to  use  the  title  and 
insignia  of  the  special  order  of  rank  to  which  their  office  at  any 
time  gave  admission.  Likewise  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
numerous  privileges  and  exemptions  to  which  the  members  of 
these  orders  were  entitled. 

The  emblems  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  insignia  viri  il- 
lusiris  magisiri  officiarum^  which  appear  in  the  Noiiiia  Digniia-- 
inm*  and  which  may  be  called  the  Master's  official  seal,  were 

»  Chapter  III,  pp.  44-47.  >  Pp.  39. 31,  44. 

•  CmiodonB.  F^rmt.  6^  6^  S.  *Or,XL^.lX. 
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inscribed  on  the  codicils  containing  his  appointment,^  which  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  Cassiodorus*s  formula  magisUriae 
dignitatis.  These  emblems  consist  of  the  following  parts  arranged 
within  a  square  border.  At  the  top,  a  draped  table,  upon  which 
is  depicted  a  liber  mandatorum,  adorned  with  the  portrait  {imago) 
of  the  Emperor  or  Emperors.  Below  is  the  word  fabricae, 
underneath  which  are  grouped  seven  *  round  shields ;  alongside  of 
and  beneath  these  were  various  types  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  and  armor.  The  legend  fabricae  and  the  weapons 
have  obvious  reference  to  the  Master's  control  of  the  arsenals, 
while  the  seven  shields  with  their  varied  blazonry  represent  the 
seven  scholae  of  the  palace  guards. 

Along  with  the  codicils  there  was  given  to  the  Master  of  the 
Offices  an  official  guide  or  set  of  instructions  (mandata)  issued  by 
the  Emperor  to  guide  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  his 
office.  This  constituted  the  liier  mandatorum  represented  in  the 
Master's  insignia.* 

For  the  issuance  of  his  diploma  of  appointment  and  his 
mandata,  in  all  probability  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  like  other 
officials,^  had  to  make  a  donation  {consuetudo,  sportula\  at  first 
voluntary,  but  later  obligatory,  and  of  a  definite  amount,  to  the 
clerks  of  the  bureau  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  such  documents. 
In  the  case  of  the  Master,  the  recipients  of  these  gratuities  were 
probably  the  cartularii  sacri  cubiculi,  the  primicerius  nota" 
riorum^  his  adiutor  and  his  laterculenses?  Further,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  an  appointment  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bene- 
ficiary to  express  his  gratitude  by  suitable  gifts  to  the  Emperor 
ind  Empress.* 

We  have  no  information  regarding  any  special  robes  of  office 

^  Cf.  Boddng,  ttber  die  Notitia  LHgnitatum  utriusque  imperii,  p.  97.  Justinian 
tnuislated  insignia  by  <rv/i/3oAa  or  irapa(n;fiaTa  r^  ^X^  ^  "^^^  KoXovfUvm  ic<u&xcAAm9. 

*  The  Nditia  Dignitatum  or.  has  only  six  shields,  but  one  is  obviously  lacking ;  cf. 
Bocking,  Noiitia  Dignitatum^  vol.  i,  p.  234.  Further  differences  between  the  oriental  and 
occidental  insignia  are  that  the  former  has  the  imago  of  one  Emperor  only,  while  the  latter 
has  the  imagines  of  two,  and  that  the  weapons  depicted  in  each  are  not  of  the  same  types, 
nor  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

'  Karlowa,  Rdmische  Rechtsgeschichtey  vol.  I,  p.  869;  cf.  Novellae  Justiniani,  \t  pr,; 
24,  6  (referring  to  the  appointment  of  provincial  indices)  :  non  solum  eis  praebere  magis^ 
trains  insignia  in  his  qui  vocantur  codicilU,  sed  etiam  inscribere  modum  secundum  quern 
r^ant  administrationemy  quae  ante  nos  legislatores  mandata  principis  appellabant, 

*  Codex JustinianuSy  I,  27,  i,  19;  2,  36;  NoveUae Justiniani,  8,  noiitia;  2^ fin, 

»  Bocking,  Cfber  die  tlotHia  Dignitatum^  p.  97  \  KaxVo^^i,  RomiscKe  Rechtsgexcluaae^ 
voL  I,  p.  869.  •  Karlo^pra,  op,  ciX^  v-  ^I^N  ^S^*^3i^^o*>  o^.  ctt. 
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which  the  Master  wore  during  this  period.  Still  we  know  that 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  procession  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on  January  i,  639  a.d.,  a  function  de- 
scribed in  the  De  Caerimaniis^  the  Master  Eustathius  and  four 
patricians  wore  the  toga,  which,  from  being  the  characteristic 
dress  of  Roman  citizens,  had  evidently  become  the  robe  of  state 
of  certain  high  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  Eastern  court.  In 
any  case  an  essential  part  of  the  Master's  official  regalia  was  the 
cingulum. 

The  conferment  of  the  cingulum,  or  belt  of  office,  was  of 
greater  significance  in  promotions  to  the  Mastership,  as  to  other 
official  posts,  than  the  granting  of  the  codicils.  The  cingulutn 
had  originally  been  the  symbol  of  military  service,  but  under  the 
Later  Empire  it  denoted  employment  in  the  civil  administration 
as  well.  The  conferment  of  this  cingulutn  was  so  essential  a 
feature  in  the  investiture  of  such  officials,  and  its  use  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  tenure  of  office,  that  eventually  cingulutn 
came  to  be  employed  in  official  language  as  synonymous  with 
magistralus  or  apx^.^ 

From  441  A.D.,'  and  probably  from  the  time  the  Masters 
office  admitted  its  occupant  to  the  class  of  the  illuslres,  it  was  the 
custom  to  elevate  a  deserving  official  to  the  Illustrissimate  by  the 
conferment  of  an  honorary  Mastership,  which  did  not  involve  the 
performance  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  that  position.  This 
honorary  Mastership,  again,  might  be  conferred  in  two  grades, 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  the  right  to  wear  the  cingulutn, 
or  the  lack  of  it. 

In  consequence,  all  the  illusires  who  had  the  title  of  Master 
of  the  Offices  were  not  of  the  same  rank.  The  highest  was  the 
Master  pro  tempore  in  office.  He  was  classed  with  the  illustres 
in  cutu  positi,  or  adtninistratores,  officials  like  himself  in  active 
service.  Next  in  order  came  those  who  had  gone  into  retirement 
after  having  held  the  Mastership.  Such  were  called  illustres 
kanorati. 

Then  came  those  who  had  been  awarded  both  the  cingulutn 
and  the  codicils  of  the  Mastership  without  being  called  upon  to 
undertake  its  burdens.  Such  appointments  were  really  retirements, 
with  the  rank  of  the  office  that  the  recipient  might   have    next 

1  £>s  Casr.f  2,  28.  *  NovtUae  Justimani^  24,  2 ;  etc. 

'  Codex  Justinianusy  X\\,  %,  1. 
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attained  if  he  had  remained  in  active  service.  The  Mastership 
was  thus  awarded  to  printicerii  of  the  tribuni  notarii^  but  with 
the  special  provision  that  they  should  rank  as  if  they  had  actually 
held  the  Mastership;  that  is,  as  honorati.  Usually,  however. 
Masters  of  this  type  belonged  to  the  illustres  vacantes,  who 
might,  if  called  upon  subsequently  to  undertake  the  active 
administration  of  the  Mastership,  be  classed  among  the  adminis' 
tratares. 

Finally,  there  were  Masters  who  received  the  codicils  without 
the  cingulum.  These  too  were  on  the  retired  list,  and  belonged 
to  the  class  of  illustres  honorarii.  In  each  of  the  last  two  classes 
a  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  had  received  the 
insignia,  or  diploma,  of  their  rank  at  the  hand  of  the  Emperor, 
and  those  to  whom  these  emblems  had  been  merely  despatched. 
The  former  in  each  case  were  ranked  above  the  latter.  Within 
each  of  these  classes  of  illustres  the  Masters  ranked  according  to 
the  position  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Masters  in  actu  positi 
took  among  the  high  officials  of  the  Empire.  Those  who  were  in 
active  service  took  precedence  over  all  honorati,  and  these  in  turn 
over  all  vacantes  and  honorarii.  However,  illustres  vacantes  with 
the  title  of  Master  did  not  take  rank  above  all  honorariiy  but  only 
above  such  as  had  attained  the  same  or  a  lower  dignity.  Among 
Masters  of  the  same  class  the  seniority  was  decided  according  to 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.^ 

The  Masters  of  the  Offices  as  clarissimi,  spectabiles,  or  illus- 
tres were  members  of  the  senatorial  order,*  and  enjoyed  all  the 
special  privileges  and  exemptions  which  were  accorded  to  sena- 
tors as  a  body,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  these  classes  of  rank. 
The  most  important  of  such  advantages  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Masters  in  connection  with  the  Illustrissimate.  These  included 
freedom  from  certain  obligations  to  the  fiscus;  exemption  from 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  recruits  and  horses  to  the  army,  of 
performing  curial  munera  in  provincial  towns,  and  of  furnishing 
the  regular  hospitium  to  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  also  the  right 

^  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  7,  2,  5  (Zeno)  :  Hoc  etiam  adiciendoy  ut  primicerius  post 
tUposUam  pubHcam  numerorum  sollicitudtptem,  ac  si  ipsam  gessisset  administraiianemy 
cuius  consequitur  dignitatem^  magistri  officiorum  pro  antiqua  consnetudine  infulas 
sortiatuTy  omnibus  vacantibus  quamvis  tempore  praecedentibus  praeponendus. 

'  Codex  Justinianusy  XII,  8,  2.  Cf.  JulliaD  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  3,  pp.  386  f.; 
Karlowa,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  870  f. 

'  Ltoevain  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  4,  p.  1197,  s.\.  senatus. 
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to  pass  on  their  titles  and  privileges  to  their  wives  and  children, 
as  well  as  an  exceptional  position  before  the  law  both  in  the 
matter  of  the  courts  before  which  they  could  be  summoned  and 
in  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  subject.  Furthermore,  when 
the  clarissinti  and  the  spectabiles  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
residing  at  the  capital,  active  membership  in  the  senate  was 
practically  confined  to  the  illustres}  In  regard  to  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  quarters  to  troops,  we  are  told  specifically  that  the 
Masters  of  the  Offices,  and  the  Quaestors,  were  allowed  to  have 
one  residence  and  the  half  of  another  immune  from  this  burden 
during  their  lifetime,  and  that  their  heirs  could  claim  exemption 
for  one  house.* 

In  addition  to  the  title  of  his  office  and  that  of  his  order  of 
rank,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  received  many  other  honorable 
and  complimentary  appellations.  Conspicuous  among  these  was 
the  term  frater  amaniisstme,  used  as  a  form  of  address  to  their 
Masters  by  the  Western  Emperors  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.'*  Along  with  other  notables  in  the  fifth  and  early  sixth 
centuries,  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  sometimes  accorded  the 
titles  of  excellentissimus,^  vir  excelsus^  and  sublimissimus^  which 
did  not  denote  any  definite  rank  but  were  attributed  to  high  offi- 
cials in  general.  Again,  titles  suitable  to  the  Master  himself 
were  used  with  reference  to  his  office,  as  in  the  phrase  illustris 
summitas  tnagistri^  or  to  the  place  where  his  authority  was 
exercised,  as  in  the  application  of  sublimis  to  his  indicium? 

Furthermore,  in  official  communications  from  the  Emperor, 
the  Masters  were  entitled  to  a  series  of  substantive  forms  of 
address,  which  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  used  towards 
other  officials  of  the  rank  of  illustres}  These  forms  are  arranged 
below  in  alphabetical  order. 

^  Jullian  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  vol.  3,  pp.  387  f.,  s.  v.  tUustres, 

^  Co€Ux Justinianus^  XII,  40,  10  (Valentinian  and  Mardan)  :  MagUtri  vera  offidomm 

vel  quaestores  unam  semis  domum  suam  quoad  vixerint  habeant  hospitium  tmere  Ubirtam : 

ktredes  vero  eorum  praedicii  unam  ab  hospitihus  iure  defendant. 

* Flegeti  /{rater)  a{mantissime)j  Noveltae  Theodosiu  21  (441)  ;  Noinus,  id.  24  (443), 

25  (444)  ;  OpUio,  Novellae  Valenitnianij  28  (449),  30  (450). 

*  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  16,  4  (Zcno)  ;  I,  31,  5  (527). 

*  Codex  Justinianus^  I,  17,  2  (533). 

^  Codex  Justinianus^  VII,  62,  38  (529). 
'^  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  10.  4  (425). 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  59,  9. 

*  Cf.  Karlowa,  Romische  Recktsgesckkhte,  vol.  I,  p.  871 ;   Koch,  ByManiimscJU  B§- 
am/^ff/t/e/y  p.  124 ;  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  139  f. 
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I.   Amplitudo,  *'  Your  Greatness  " 
Amplitudo  tua  appears  twice  in  constitutions  of  the  fifth  century. 
Navellae  VaUntiniani^  30  (year  450). 
Codex  JusHnianuSy  XII,  25,  4  (474). 

2.  Attctoritat,  **  Your  Worthiness  *' 

lUustris  auctoritas  tua  is  used  with  considerable  frequency,  especially  in  the 
West,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Greek  form, 
1)  vwtpXofjLirpordrrf  Hal  fuyaXo^ivqi  avdcvrui  vrj  {illustrissima  et  magnifica  auctoritas 
tua)  appears  in  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.^ 

Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  27,  23  (year  430). 
Novellae  Theodosii^  24  (443)  ;  25  (444). 
Noveliae  VcUentiniani^  28  (449) ;  30  (450). 

3.   Celsitudo,  *'  Your  Highness  " 

Tua  celsitudo  (Ji  aif  virtpoxi)  is  employed  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  until  well  into  the  sixth. 

Novellae  Theodosii,  21  (year  441). 

Codex  fustinianus^  XII,  19,  12  (Leo) ;  XII,  20,  3  (id.);  XII,  29,  2  (474). 

Novellae  /ustiniani J  85  (539). 

4.   Culmen,  '^  Your  Eminence  " 

Culmen  tuum  (^  <r^  wrtpoxi)  is  in  use  during  the  same  period  as  tua  celsitudo. 

Novellae  Theodosii^  21   (year  441),  cf.  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  3  ;  24  (443),  cf. 

Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  4. 
Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  29,  3  (Zeno)  ;  XII,  19,  12  (Anastasius) ;  I,  31,  5  (527). 

5.   Sminentia,  *'  Your  Eminency  ** 

Eminentia  tua  appears  in  the  early  sixth  century. 

Codex  JusHnianuSy  XII,  19,  12  (Anastasius). 
Novellae  Justiniani,  10  ep.  (535). 

6.   Gloria,  "  Your  Glory  " 

The  Greek  equivalent  of  tua  glotia^  1)  o^  Iv^vniit  is  found  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  565. 

Novellae  Jus tinianiy  137  ep. 

7.   ICagniflcentia,  "  Your  Magnificence  " 
Magnificentia  tua  is  used  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century. 
Codex  TheocbsianuSy  I,  9,  3  (year  405) ;  VI,  27,  17  (415). 

8.   Ifagnitudo,  "  Your  Grandeur  " 

Magnitudo  tua  occurs  throughout  the  fifth  and  early  in  the  sixth  centuries. 

Novellae  Theodosii,  25  (year  444). 

Codex  Justifdanus,  XII,  25,  4  (474)  ;  XII,  29,  3  (Zeno)  ;  XII,  19, 12  (Anastasius); 
XII,  19,  IS  (527). 

*  Mansi,  vol.  7,  p.  500;  p.  50$  (.'^cax  ^s^^. 
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9.   Sinceritas,  **  Your  Honor  " 
One  example  of  sinceritas  tua  comes  from  the  fourth  century. 
Codex  Theodosianus^  VIII,  5,  22  (year  365). 

10.   SubUmitaa,  "  Your  Loftiness  '' 

Sublimitas  tua  is  the  most  common  of  these  designations  in  constitutions 
addressed  to  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  being  used  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centuries.  In  Greek,  like  celsitudo  and  oilmen^ 
it  is  rendered  by  vTrcpo^i?,  which  also  translates  emineniia  and  seems  to  have  no 
preferred  Latin  equivalent.^ 

Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  27,  18  (year  416). 
Novellae  Theodosiani^  21  (441) ;  cf.  Codex  JusHfUanus,  1, 31,  3. 
Novellae  Valentinianiy  28  (449). 

Codex  /ustinianus,  XI,  10,  6  (Leo  and  Anthemius)  ;  XI,  10,  7  (id.) ;  XII,  5,  3 
(id.) ;  XII,  20,  3  (Leo) ;  XII,  25,  4  (474)  ;  I,  31,  5  (527) ;  XII,  19,  15  (527). 
Noveilae  JusHmafiif  2  ep.  (535);  14  ep.  (id.) 

It  remains  to  present  in  chronological  order  the  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  titles  of  the  several  orders  of  rank  to  which  the 
Mastership  of  the  Offices  at  various  times  admitted  its  holders. 
These  titles  were  comesy  vir  clarissimus^  vir  speciabtlis,  vir  magnu 
ficus  or  ntagnificeniissimuSj  and  vir  gloriosus  or  gloriosissimus, 

I.  Comes,  "Count" 

Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Latinae  Selectae^  no.  1244,  magister  officiorum  omnium  comes 

domesticus  ordinis  primi  (year  346). 
Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  5,  8  (357);  I,  9,  i  (359) »  IX,  38,  11  (410);  VI,  29, 

10  (412);  VI,  33,  I,  cf.  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  26,  i  (416);  I,  8,  3,  cf- 

Codex  JusHnianuSy  I,  30,  2  (424);  VII,  8,  15  (430). 
Novellae  Theodosiiy  21,  cf.  Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  31,  3  ;  XII,  29,  i  (441). 
Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  24,  4  (444). 
Mansi,  vol.  6,  p.  821  (449). 
Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  5,  3 ;  XII,  25,  3  (Leo  and  Anthemius) ;   XII,   19,   10 

(Leo)  ;  XII,  25,  4  (474). 

2.  Vir  Clarissimns,  "The  Honorable" 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  8  (year  357)  ;  I,  9,  i  (359). 

3.  Vir  SpecUUUs,  "The  Respectable" 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  35  (year  378). 

4.   Vir  lUttstris,  "  The  Illustrious  " 

Symmachus,  RelaiioneSy  34,  8  v,  c.  etinlustris;  38,  4;  43*  2  (year  384-5). 

Marcellus,  De  medicamentisy  tit.  {post  395). 

Codex  JustinianuSy  I,  55,  8  (409). 

Codex  TheodosianuSy  VI,  29,  10  (412);  VI,  26,  17  (416);  VI,  27,  20  (427). 

'  Kochy  BysantifUschi  BtanUeniiUl^  p.  124. 
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Novellae  Theoaosiiy  6,  illustris  ei  magmficus  (438). 

Codex  Justinianus^  VII,  63,  4  (440);  XII,  21,  5  (440-1);  XII,  26,  2  (443-4?); 

I,  51,  II  (444). 
Marini,  Papiri,  82,  illustris  et  tnagnificus  (489). 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  VIII,  989  (V-VI  cent.). 
Cassiodorus,  Varicu^  i,  12  (507-11);  i,  13  (507-11). 
Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  50,  3  (Justinian) ;  XII,  50,  9  (id.). 
Novellae /ustinianiy  23  (536). 
Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  1118  (536). 

5.  Vir  Mas^nificus  or  ICagnificentissmas  (ftcyoAoirpcirccrrarof),  '*  The  Magnificent*' 

Mansi,  vol.  6,  p.  821  (year  449)  ;  vol.  6,  p.  564 ;  p.  940 ;  p.  993  ;  vol.  7,  p.  97, 
pp.  185  ff.,  magmficentissimus  et  gloriosissimus,  Greek  /icyaXoirpctr«rraro9  kbu 
^v$o(oraro9   (451). 

Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  20,  4  (Leo) ;  III,  24,  3,  2  (485-6)  ;  I,  de  novo  codice  (528). 

The  use  of  gloriosissimus  in  conjunction  with  magmficentissimus  in  451  ante- 
dates the  creation  of  the  special  class  of  the  gloriosissimi^  and  occurs  only  in  the 
acta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

6.   Vir  Gloriosus  or  Oloriosissimos  (^K&>f<>raro9)»  "  The  Glorious '' 

Mansi,  vol.  6,  pp.  564,  940,  993 ;   vol.  7,  pp.  97,  185  flF.  (year  451) ;  on  the  use 

of  gloriosissimus  at  this  date,  see  above. 
Novellae /ustinianiy  2  pr.  (535),  10  pr.  (id.). 
Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  817  (531). 
Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  1118,  p.  11 19  (536). 

Novellae  JusHniani,  79,  ep.  (539) ;  82,  i  (id.)  ,  85  pr.  (id.)  ;  123  pr.  (546). 
Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  U  France  (Boquei)^  voL  IV,  p.  85  (588). 
Chronicon  Paschale^  year  626. 
Mansi,  vol.  11,  p.  209,  p.  217,  pp.  221  ff.  (680). 

II.   The  Byzantine  Period 

Besides  the  administrative  changes  that  mark  the  transition 
from  the  Roman  to  the  Byzantine  Period,  there  are  also  changes 
in  the  character  and  organization  of  the  court  ceremonial  which 
reflect  the  current  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Emperor.  Justinian  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  cult  of 
the  deified  Emperor,  a  revival  of  the  old  emperor  worship  dis- 
guised under  a  Christian  name ;  he  instituted,  and  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  further  elaborated,  the  ceremonial  which  accorded 
with  such  an  assertion  of  absolutism.  In  this  theory  of  state, 
justly  called  "  Caesaropapism,"  of  which  the  motto  was  "  a  single 
God,  a  single  Empire,"  the  Emperor  was  the  vicar  of  God  upon 
Earth,  the  equal  of  the  Apostles  and  the  head  of  the  Church, 
who  governed  for  Christ  and  with  Christ.^ 

^Hesseling,  Essai  sur  la  civilisation  byzantine^  'v^Pl^'^-  'Vl^^* 
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As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Emperor  became  the  centre, 
not  only  of  the  political,  but  also  of  the  religious,  life  at  the  capital. 
Herein  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
court  ceremonies  of  this  epoch,  described  for  us  in  so  great  detail 
in  the  De  Caerimoniis  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  It  was 
a  truly  "  pontifical "  life  that  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  led  in 
the  midst  of  chants,  processions,  parades,  and  rhythmic  acclama- 
tions, which,  in  the  palace  "guarded  of  God,"  constituted  the 
order  of  ceremonies  that  regulated  each  of  their  acts  and  the 
countless  changes  of  their  gorgeous  costume.^ 

In  the  performance  of  these  ritual  obligations  the  Emperor  was 
accompanied  by  the  dignitaries  and  officials  resident  in  the  capi- 
tal, marshalled  in  a  fixed  order  according  to  their  titles  of  rank. 
Their  raiment,  position,  and  actions  upon  each  public  occasion 
were  as  rigorously  prescribed  as  those  of  the  Sovereign  himself. 
Under  such  conditions  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  during  the 
Byzantine  Period  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the  Mastership 
were  chiefly  connected  with  the  part  which  those  of  this  grade 
of  dignity  played  in  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  palace. 

In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  Mastership  became  one 
of  the  dignities  bestowed  for  life  by  the  conferment  of  certain 
insignia  (at  Sia  fipafitiMv  a^uu)}  On  account  of  the  high  rank 
of  the  Mastership  among  the  dignities  of  the  Empire,  holders  of 
this  title  naturally  belonged  to  the  senatorial  order  (ol  (rvyKK-rfn- 
Koi)  in  its  wide  sense,  in  contrast  with  the  senate  as  a  small  body 
of  officials  actively  assisting  in  the  counsels  of  state.'  They  also 
belonged  to  the  smaller  group  of  senatorial  dignitaries  known  as 
oi  irpoekevaiiiaioiy'^  those  entitled  to  appear  in  the  imperial  cortege 
on  the  occasion  of  public  processions.^  And  with  these  latter, 
they,  in  company  with  certain  other  court  officials,  formed  the 
group  of  dignitaries  known  as  the  apxovre^  rov  Aavo-uucov.*  The 
Masters  also  belonged  to  the  oi  vno  icofLTraytoi/,  the  wearers  of  the 

^  Diehl,  ^udes  fysantinesy  pp.  io8  ff. 

'  Philotheos,  707 :  oTtikcs  airai  &&)ft<MU  ov&ifuiis  ^vturrpt^cmu. 

*  De  Ciur.,  i,  i :  01  Sk  fidyurrpoi  ncoi  iyOvmroi lau  ol  Aonroc  <rvyicX7riicot ;  20 ;  24 ;  2,  6: 
fur^  re  r<tfv  ftayurrpiov  koa  wurpuciuv  kxu  tw  Xtuwiav  1-7$  ovyKAi/rov :  Bury,  Imptriai  Ad- 
ministraiwny  37  fF.  *  Philotheos,  707. 

*  Bury,  Imperial  Administration^  p.  23. 

*  Philotheos,  787 :  mu  ytvcreu  ^  &aH)fi^  cJ9  ftavovi  rove  Apxo^rat  1^  Aawnaicow,  fXm 
di  fjMyurrpov^f  xpointxrirovs,  dy^inn£rouc,  etc.    The  Lausiakon  was  one  of  the  fdificm  of 

tbepaJsLce,  Bury,  op,  cU,,  p.  23. 
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kampagian,  which  included  practically  all  the  high  dignitaries 
and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  that  is,  all  entitled  to  wear 
this  particular  style  of  shoe  as  part  of  their  official  uniform.^ 
Classes  like  these,  as  may  be  readily  seen  from  their  designations, 
existed  for  ceremonial  purposes  only. 

We  have  seen  how  the  rank  gradations  of  the  illustres,  glorio- 
sissimi,  and  the  like,  of  the  later  Roman  period  disappeared 
before  the  new  honorary  orders  of  the  Byzantine  epoch.  Hence 
we  no  longer  find  in  use  the  older  adjectival  titles  of  rank,  which 
the  Masters  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  changed  position  of 
the  Mastership  itself,  which  from  an  office  had  become  one  of  the 
honorary  orders,  would  have  prevented  their  employment  even  if 
they  had  not  fallen  into  disuse.  However,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Leo  VI,  the  Masters  were  called  cVSoforarot  {gloriosissimi)^  with- 
out any  special  degree  of  rank  being  thereby  indicated,  and  at  the 
same  time  Stylianos  was  addressed  as  6  nepi^aveoTaTo^j  or  o  ujr€/> 
^vcoraTos  yLayurrpo^?  phrases  in  which  the  adjectives  are  purely 
personal  compliments. 

The  De  Caerimoniis  has  preserved  accounts  of  two  types  of 
ceremonies  for  the  conferment  of  the  dignity  (afta,  ti/xt;)  of  the 
Mastership.  The  earlier  of  these  dates  from  the  time  when 
there  was  only  one  Master,  and  is,  therefore,  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.*  Here  we  have  the  procedure  followed  in 
case  the  Emperor  ordered  that  a  Master  be  appointed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  procession  to  St.  Sophia.  At  the  palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Patricians  and  the  whole  senate,  the  Praepositus 
conducted  before  the  Emperor  the  Patrician  chosen  for  elevation 
to  the  Mastership.  Upon  him  the  ruler  conferred  an  embroidered 
robe  (oTtxaptoi/)  and  a  belt  QSaXriStoi/).  He  was  then  led  away, 
to  be  reintroduced  shortly  afterwards,  clad  in  his  new  insignia, 
and  then  placed  "at  the  head  of  the  sekreton,  above  all  the 
Patricians." 

The  latter  type  of  ceremony,*  of  a  time  when  the  Mastership 
had  become  an  order  of  rank,  was  probably  that  in  use  in  the 

^  Philotheos,  757 :  ^'Xow  rvii%  vw6  KOLfindyiv  amurac,  apxovra^  r^c  (rvyicXifrov,  diro 
re  fiayiarpiov,  etc. ;  759,  rove  viro  Kofiiraytv  inCvras ,  clw  fiayiirrpovif  etc. ;  cf.  769,  i . 
Cf.  Bury,  ofi.  dt.^  pp.  38  f.    On  the  kampagian^  see  De  Caer.,  2,  40,  639. 

'  Philotheos,  710:  ^  rwv  Moiorarmv  fAayCarpvw  <!£ui.  The  Patricians  were  called 
wtpifiXtirroi  (spectoMUs),  id. 

*  Ncvellae^  Leonis  V/j  i,  18,  etc. ;  cf.  Bury,  op,  cit.j  p.  31. 

*  Di  Caer.y  i,  46,  231-33.  *  De  Goer  .^  \^  i^a-v^-SN  'v-i'**- 
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tenth  century.  An  appointment  in  this  fashion  might  be  made 
on  any  ordinary  Sunday  {icvpiaKrf  irayairq),  and  then  it  took  place 
in  the  cansis  tor  turn}  There,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body 
of  senators,  arranged  according  to  their  orders  of  rank,  the  Prae- 
positus  presented  the  Patrician  selected  for  promotion,  and  the 
Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  robe  and  belt  of  his  new  rank. 
As  in  the  older  ceremony,  the  newly  appointed  Master  was  then 
led  away  by  the  Praepositus,  soon  to  reappear  wearing  his  new 
decorations,  and  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  sekreton  of 
the  Patricians.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  Master 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  palace  called  the  Indoi,  put  on  a 
purple  cloak  {a-ayiov  aXr)0Lv6v)  over  his  robe  and  departed  for  his 
own  house,  as  far  as  which,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  palace,  he  was  escorted  by  the  various  grades  of 
dignitaries,  the  Foot  Guards  of  the  Domestici  and  the  Schola- 
rians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Watch,  the  Stcurapiot,  and  the  Decani. 
If  he  lived  at  a  distance  the  dignitaries  were  excused  from  this 
exhibition  of  respect,  which,  however,  the  others  were  still  obliged 
to  manifest. 

A  similar  promotion  to  the  Mastership  might  also  occur  on 
the  occasion  of  a  festival,  as,  for  example.  Candlemas.^  Here  the 
procedure  was  practically  the  same  as  that  just  described,  except 
that  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  6  iwl  rfj^  Karaarcurcai^,  played  the 
role  of  the  Praepositus  in  introducing  the  candidate  for  promotion. 
The  escort  to  the  Master's  house  was  also  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  ceremony.  These  promotions  might  take  place  else- 
where than  in  the  consistorium,  for,  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  the  reception  of  a  foreign  envoy,'  mention  is  made  of  a  iricli- 
nium  {rpiKKivoi)  in  which  appointments  to  the  Mastership  were 
made/ 

In  all  of  these  ceremonies  the  essential  feature  was  the  con- 
ferment of  the  insignia  of  the  Mastership  —  the  robe  and  the  belt. 
These  insignia  were  called  fipafitia,  and  hence  the  Mastership 
was  classed  among  the  at  8ta  ^pafteUov  d^tat.  Philotheos  ^  gives 
the   insigne  (fipafielov)  of  this   rank  as  follows:    a  white  tunic 

1  De  Caer.^  i,  46.  *  De  Caer.,  i,  26.  •  De  Caer.^  2,  15,  573 ;  578. 

^  De  Caer.y  he,  cit. :  h  rpucXtvoi,  Iv  *f  kcu  to  ica/AcAavictov  urramu  mu  6i  fJuLyurrpca 
yiyKOVTot. 

•  Philotheos,  710-1 1 :  ;((ra>v  Acvico9  Av  xpvcrov^Kro?,  km  linafui  XP^^^^^P^^  *"**  C^^V 
^fiarlvri  k6kkiv<k  €k  Axi^cuv  rifiitov  KtKoafitffjMfrf,  rj/Ti^  Acycroi  /SoAri&v,  hn  tov  Kovo'urropum 
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embroidered  with  gold,  a  cloak  with  a  golden  border,  and  a  scarlet 
leather  belt  studded  with  precious  stones:  all  conferred  by  the 
Emperor's  hand  in  the  consistory.  The  whole  ceremony  is  evi- 
dently a  development  from  that  of  the  conferment  of  the  cingulum 
in  the  preceding  period.  However,  as  the  Mastership  is  no  longer 
an  office,  the  codicils  and  the  liber  mandatorum  do  not  now  accom- 
pany the  outward  badge  of  rank. 

In  addition  to  this,  their  regular  uniform  on  official  occasions, 
at  certain  specified  ceremonies  the  Masters  were  required  to  wear 
special  attire.  Thus  we  find  regulations  laid  down  for  their  dress 
at  the  audiences  held  at  the  daily  opening  of  the  palace  on  Sun- 
days and  on  week-days,  and  for  the  occasion  of  their  return  to 
court  after  an  absence  on  public  or  private  business.^  Probably 
at  the  functions  where  they  appeared  with  the  so-called  loroi 
(Xa>poi)  the  Masters  presented  their  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
These  loroi  were  golden  scarfs,  twelve  in  number,  worn  by  the 
Masters,  or,  if  there  were  fewer  than  twelve  Masters,  by  them 
and  by  a  number  of  Proconsuls  or  other  dignitaries  and  officials 
sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  twelve,  on  particularly  solemn 
occasions.  Such  occasions  were  the  procession  to  St.  Sophia,* 
Christmas,*  and  Easter.*  However,  the  loroi  might  also  be  worn 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  the  reception  of  the  envoys  of 
Amerimnes,  who  had  come  from  Tarsus  in  917  to  negotiate  for 
the  exchange  of  captives  and  the  conclusion  of  peace.*" 

The  explanation  of  this  custom  of  the  wearing  of  the  loroi  is 
given  in  the  De  Caeritnoniis  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  the  Easter  ceremonial,*  and  also  alluded  to  in  Philotheos.^ 
The  loroi  worn  by  the  Masters  and  the  Patricians  symbolized 
the  entombment  of  Christ ;  their  golden  decoration  suggested  the 
glory  of  his  resurrection.     Thus  arrayed,  the  Masters  and  the 

*  De  Ca€r.,  2,  i. 

*  De  Caer.,  i,  i,  24:  koI  tLcrip-^^erai  6  irpaiw6<nrosy  irpoTOpMfjuevtK  Tg  raiu  riav  ftayi- 
orpwf  tax  6yOviraTW¥f  ^)yovK  rStv  ^^tpowriav  rcns  &tf8cica  xpvaaSi^vTovi  kiofiovi* 

*  Philotheos,  742 :  fiayurrpovs  Suo,  aofOwarov^  unrpuciovi  (rrpaniym  c(,  povXy^pons 
f^iXoui  Suo,  6<^il>uaaXuns  dir6  r^  rov  orpartarrucov  XoyoSirov  rofccuc  koI  Karwr€pav  Bvo, 
wpos  TO  trvvavoKXtfirivai  rep  PamXd  d%  Tvmv  rrj^  dvocrroXiKrjq  SaStKoSoi. 

*  De  Caer.f  2, 40,  637  ff. :  ro  iJukv  mpifiepXSjiTBai  Xiafxns  rm  fiayurrpovi  ttax  varpuuovi 
hf  T§  kofnaxrifu^  4f^P?  ^^  <irturra(rca>«  X/motoG  rot)  dcoO  ^/mov  ;  Philotheos,  766 :  rov^  /tkv 
/layurrpovs,  dv^inrarov?  mu  mirpuctovf,  rov^  Xtapov^  ^fi<l>u<rfi€v<ns  fur^  riav  y^pvaitav  airnav 
Otopatcm  Kol  ftovov.  Loroi,  probably  difFering  in  some  respects  from  those  now  under 
oonsideration,  were  sometimes  carried  by  other  dignitaries  and  officials;  cf.  De  Caitr,y\.., 
50 ;  2,  28.  »  De  Caer.,  2,  15,  574.  *  De  Caer  .,a^  ftf^^ 

^  PhJJotbecM^  742f  see  above. 
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Patricians  represented  the  twelve  Apostles ;  the  Emperor,  as  far 
as  was  humanly  possible,  represented  the  Lord.  Upon  these 
occasions,  in  addition  to  the  loroi,  the  Masters  and  Patricians 
carried  staffs  (aKevala)  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  symbolize  the 
triumph  of  Christ  over  death,  and  also  what  were  popularly  called 
TOfioL  ai/cfticaicta9,  parchments  inscribed  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, which  they,  in  the  character  of  disciples,  bore  before  the 
Emperor.  Further,  the  wrapping  of  their  legs  in  linen  and  their 
wearing  of  golden  sandals  were  emblematic  of  the  death  and  glori- 
fication of  Christ.  All  these  insignia  were  believed  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  those  of  the  victorious  Roman  proconsul  when 
rendering  an  account  of  his  achievements  to  the  consuls  upon  his 
return  to  the  city.^ 

The  loroi,  and  the  other  vestments  that  the  Masters  wore 
with  them,  apparently  did  not  belong  to  these  dignitaries,  like 
the  insignia  of  their  order,  but  were  supplied  to  them  for  the 
particular  ceremonies.  These  articles  were  kept  in  store  in  the 
Church  of  the  Lord,*  where,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  VII,  there 
were  stored  fifteen  loroi  woven  with  gold,  an  equal  number  of 
short-sleeved  tunics  of  the  same  material  to  match,  and  twelve 
breastpieces  (dcjpaKLa)  to  go  with  the  loroi.*  Besides  these  there 
were  twenty-five  colored  cloaks  with  tassels  and  a  golden  border,* 
to  be  worn  by  Masters,  Proconsuls,  and  Patricians. 

Upon  their  inauguration  into  their  new  order  of  rank  it  was 
customary  for  the  Masters  to  distribute  various  gratuities 
(avinjOeuu).^  The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  o  iirl  rfj^  fcarooTcurcco^, 
received  the  KafiCatov,  a  sort  of  cloak,  from  the  new  Master  of  the 
Offices,  who  also  had  to  entertain  the  Praepositi  and  the  other 
Masters ;  to  all  of  them  he  made  gifts  in  the  form  of  articles  of 
apparel.  Furthermore,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  monetary 
donative  to  these  dignitaries  and  to  various  court  officers,  the 
total   of  which  was   double   that  distributed  by  a   Patrician  on 

^  D£  Caer.,  2,  40,  638-9.  <  6  m^  roD  Kvpcov,  Ds  Caer,,  2,  40 ;  fin.^  41. 

'  De  Caer.,  2,  41  :  Acupoi  'xp/wrov^aarroi  u'»  KmrrofMoyuaa  )(pnHrov<^rra  rw  avrw 
XjofHoy  ip.  StapaKia  tw  avr^  Acopoiv  1^.  One  is  tempted  to  see  in  the  gold  pectorals, 
published  and  described  by  Mr.  Walter  Dennison  in  vol.  XII  of  this  Series  of  Studies  (pp. 
109-117,  1 21-127  with  plates  i,  vi,  vii,  xii,  xiii)  an  example  of  these  tfwpaiaa.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at  hand,  this  identification  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  Philotheos,  711 :  BiSwn  avirq$€iay  rf  r^  loamanureaif  r6  foofUoir  avrov,  rois  S2 
mjpaiswrtrMf  xai  /MyurrpOK  oin^orcaroi  «apcx»v  avroic  kcu  Bofsara  IfiaTuav .  owi^tfciair  Sk 
*vSr  irptuwotriroit  koI  /ULyCarpoiii  Kak  Xonrdts  tijv  too  vaT|MUflra  %wXa|v  v\nrifi^ajif  wap*x,€L. 
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similar  occasions.^  The  drpucXiVat,  or  officers  in  charge  of  the 
kUtarologion,  the  court  invitation  list,  were  entitled  to  receive  a 
gratuity  of  twenty-four  milaresia  from  the  newly  decorated 
Master.^  These  obligatory  presents,  distributed  among  the 
Praepositi,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  the  other  officials  who 
functioned  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Master's  inauguration,  in 
addition  to  the  older  members  of  the  same  order,  are  a  develop- 
ment of  the  consuetudines  which,  as  we  have  seen,  magistrates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Later  Roman  period  regularly  donated  to 
the  various  officials  through  whose  hands  the  documents  relative 
to  their  appointments  passed.  However,  we  have  no  mention  of 
gifts  presented  at  this  time  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Masters  themselves  were  entitled  to  a 
number  of  largesses  and  perquisites,  such  as  we  have  noted 
already  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  Master.  At  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Brumalia  in  the  month  of 
November  a  generous  purse  (diroicd/ji/Sioi/),  part  of  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Masters,  was  distributed  by  the  rulers  among 
their  dignitaries  and  officials.  In  the  time  of  Leo  VI,'  and 
earlier,  the  donations  were  as  follows:  on  the  day  of  the  Senior 
Augustus,  twenty  pounds  of  gold;  on  the  day  of  the  Junior 
Augustus,  ten  pounds ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  Augusta,  another 
eight  pounds. 

Later,  under  Constantine  VII,  a  single  largess  of  fifty  pounds 
was  made  on  the  day  of  the  Senior  Augustus  in  the  name  of  his 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  of  the  Empress.*  The  largest  shares 
of  these  donations  were  received  by  the  Masters  individually,  and 
by  the  few  dignitaries  and  officers  who  were  classed  with  them 
for  this  occasion :  *  their  portions  were  twice  as  large  as  those 
allotted  to  the  Proconsuls.*  In  addition,  at  the  same  festival, 
each  of  the  Masters  who  were  guests  at  the  imperial  table  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor's  hands  a  second  largess  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  milaresia,  and  some  silk  goods  of  a  special  make.^ 

Similarly,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  coronation  of  the  Au- 
gusti    (ara/rtfu)!/),  and  of  their  advancement  to  Autocratores  or 

*  C£  Philotheos,  710. 

*  Philotheos,  787 :  ircpc  frwifitm  riay  drpucXxvwv .  irpojSaAAoficKi;^  yap  l^wrrrf^  1j 
/tayurrpovy  BiSorm  avrocs  i(  iisaaTov  avrwv  KoBdmd  k^. 

•  Philotheos,  782 ;  Dg  Caer,,  2,  18,  606.  ♦  Dt  Caer^^iy  \%^^«i. 

•  Philotheos,  784.  •  Philotheos,  78s.  **  De  Goer.,  7.,\%^toi  * 
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Senior  Augusti  {avTOKparopia),^  largesses  were  distributed.  On 
these  occasions  the  beneficiaries  were  the  so-called  ap^om^^  tov 
Aava-LaKov,  to  whom,  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  Masters 
belonged.^  Further,  whenever  the  Masters  accompanied  the  Em- 
peror on  his  journeys  from  the  capital,  they,  along  with  the  others 
of  his  retinue,  were  entitled  to  a  definite  allowance  of  wine,  supplied 
by  the  imperial  Apothecarius.'  Then,  too,  they  and  the  Patricians 
together  with  the  Praepositi  and  other  officials,  ate  at  the  imperial 
table/ 

Whenever  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Emperor  to  entertain  at 
banquets  the  prominent  officials  and  dignitaries  present  at  the 
capital,  the  order  according  to  which  these  should  be  invited  and 
seated  was  determined  by  a  guest  list,  or  Kletorologion.*^  Such  a 
guest  list  is  that  compiled  in  899  a.d.  by  Philotheos,  the  imperial 
atriklines^  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  "  the  ceremony  of  im- 
perial banquets  in  the  palace,  to  receive  guests  and  arrange  them 
in  order  of  precedence.'*  ^  From  this  Kletorologion  we  see  that  at 
such  banquets  the  Masters  were  accorded  a  place  corresponding 
with  the  dignity  of  their  position  among  the  orders  of  rank  of  the 
Empire. 

As  a  rule,  the  Masters  were  not  included  among  those  who 
were  actually  seated  at  the  same  table  with  the  Emperor,^  but 
headed  the  list  of  the  other  guests  who  sat  at  the  general  table.® 
However,  on  the  second  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  Brumalia,  in 
the  time  of  Leo  VI,  Masters  who  were  relatives  of  the  Emperor 
sat  at  the  table  of  the  Senior  Augustus,  while  the  rest  were  as- 
signed to  that  of  his  colleague.^  Under  Constantine  VII  the 
Masters,  with  other  dignitaries  and  officers,  were  placed  with  the 
Emperors  at  a  table  prepared  for  about  sixteen  persons.^® 

The  various  festivals,  the  celebration  of  which  involved  the 
entertainment  of  the  Masters  and  other  official  guests  at  the 
palace,  are  enumerated  in  the  Kletorologion.*^  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  Christmas,  Candlemas,  Easter,  and  the 
Brumalia. 

It  was  a  privilege  as  well  as  an  obligation  for  all  the  Masters, 
like  those  enjoying  other  similar  titles  of  honor,  when  in  Constan- 

1  Cf.  Reiske,  Ad  De  Caer.j  2,  33.  *  Philotheos,  787. 

•  Tcpc  rofcctfv,  364,  484-5-  *  »<f>i  Tof€<w,  472.  *  De  Caer.y  2,  18,  603. 

•  Bury,  Imperial  Administraium^  p.  1 1 .  '  Philotheos,  727-8. 
•Philotheos,  730.                         ^ De  Caer^  2,  18,  604.  ^^ De  Caer.y  2,  18,  603. 

"PhUotheos,  741 -7 $4  \  782 :  cf.  De  Caer.^  2^  18,  602  ff. 
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tinople  to  appear  in  the  insignia  of  their  rank  at  all  the  public 
ceremonies  in  which  the  Emperor  and  his  retinue  participated. 
These  ceremonies  included  coronations  and  anniversaries  of  the 
Emperors,  promotions  of  ministers,  officers,  and  dignitaries,  and 
festivals  and  processions  in  commemoration  of  various  events  of 
religious  or  political  importance.  The  list  of  these  functions,  with 
the  order  of  ceremonial  at  each,  is  given  in  the  De  Caerimoniis 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
fer briefly  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Masters  on  such  occasions. 

When  the  dignitaries  of  the  court  were  arranged  in  order  of 
precedence,  the  Masters  regularly  formed  the  first  rank  or  velum 
(B^Xoi/  a'),^  as  they  were  the  holders  of  the  highest  title  of  honor 
enjoyed  by  several  persons  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  might  happen  that  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  higher  titles 
participated  in  the  procession  of  dignitaries.  In  that  case  he 
formed  the  first  velum,  as  did  the  Curopalates  at  the  elevation  of  a 
Nobilissimus,  while  the  Masters  made  up  the  second.^  Again,  it 
was  at  times  convenient  to  arrange  the  cortege  in  larger  groups, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Masters  were  united  with  those  of  in- 
ferior rank  in  one  velum} 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  several  grades 
of  dignity,  such  as  the  Mastership,  the  Proconsulship,  and  the 
like,  was  that  the  distinctions  in  rank  thus  created  should  not 
be  confined  to  men  alone  but  should  be  extended  also  to  the 
wives  of  those  who  attained  the  respective  titles.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  wives  of  officials  and  dignitaries  ranked  in  various 
groups  corresponding  to  the  grades  that  their  husbands  had  at- 
tained, and  receiving  titles  derived  from  those  conferred  upon  the 
men.  In  this  way  arose  the  titles  of  fiayurrpiaa'ai,  irarpUiax,  and 
other  derivatives  of  the  same  character.  The  bearers  of  these 
titles  were  in  a  different  position  from  the  irarpiKtot  (.oHrrai,  who 
had  this  dignity  conferred  upon  them  directly,  whereas  the  former 
depended  for  their  position  upon  the  rank  of  their  husbands. 

When  the  Empress  participated  in  any  of  the  public  functions 
and  was  attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  these  latter  were 
arranged  in  ranks  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Emperor's  cor- 
tege.    The  first  velum  was  made  up  of  the  varpucuu  l^aHrraX,  while 

*  £>€  Caer,,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  etc 

*De  Caer.,  i,  44 :  prjXav  0!,  KOvpovoA^Cn/K ;  firjjkov  ff^  furyuiT^iQNi^. 

^De  Caer.,  1,9^  66. 
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the  Magistrissai  formed  the  second.^  The  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,'  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  Emperor,*  and  certain  irregular  occurrences,  such  as  the 
reception  of  Elga,  Princess  of  Russia,^  were  functions  at  which 
the  ladies  of  the  court  formally  participated,  forming  a  sekreian^ 
graded  like  that  of  the  officials  and  dignitaries. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ladies  who  owed  the  rank  which 
they  held  to  the  position  of  their  husbands,  lost  their  honorary 
title  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  although  they  still  continued 
to  have  an  honorable  recognition  at  court ;  upon  official  occasions 
they  were  placed  after  all  those  whose  husbands  were  of  senatorial 
rank.* 

^  De  Caer.^  i,  9,  67,  fiitjjKaif  a',  tnxpwitti  f^nMrrdu :  ^Xjov  jS*,  fmyurrpura^, 

'Z7/ Gmt.,  I,  9.  */>#  Gmt.,  2,  21,  216.  *ZV  Gmt^  2,  1$,  596. 

*De  Gwr.,  2,  21. 
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APPENDIX   A 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  TITLE  M AGISTER  IN   INSCRIPTIONS 

AND  IN   LITERATURE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  the  references  to  the  Magistri  in  both  the  litera- 
ture and  the  inscriptions  are  here  brought  together  in  a  classified 

list. 

Magister  Populi 
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p.  425  fi[.  =  P,  part  I,  p.  16  fi[.  (Fasti  Consulates  CapitoUm)  ; 
pp.  633  if.  a  I*,  part  I ,  pp.  345  ff .     Here  may  be  found  a  list  of  eponymous 
and  other  magistrates,  arranged  by  Mommsen ;  cf.  the  list  of  the  magistri 
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Other  designations  of  the  tnagister  bibendi  are : 
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LUDIMAGISTRI 

Under  this  head  are  cited  references  to  magistri  ludi  and  other  magistri 
acting  as  professional  instructors  in  any  art  or  science.  Figurative  usages  of  the 
title  magisUr  have  not  been  included. 
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Epistolary  4»  95  •  tnagister  {praeceptor). 
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Bulletin  de  la  Societe  nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  1891,  p.  266 :  magister 

{eloquentiae)y  Hippo  Diarrytus. 
Cicero,  De  inventione,  i,  25,  35  :  magistri  artium  liberalium, 
De  oratorCy  3,  23,  86  :  magister  {armorum.) 
De  senectutCy  5,  13  :  magistri  {eloquentiae), 

9,  29,  magistri  bonarum  artium, 
De  Senectute  Philippicae^  2,  17,  43  :  magister  {luiH), 
Codex  TheodosianuSy  XHI,  3,  5  (362  a.d.)  =  Codex  JustinianuSy  X,  53,  7  :  magistri 
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Columella,  De  re  rustica,  i,/r.,  3,  magister  {placitae disciplinae), 
4,  28,  2,  magistri  {rerum  rusticarutn). 
12,  2,  magister  {chori  canentium). 
Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorumy  V,  604,  42  and  635,  54:  magister  ludi. 

\\y  126,  6  and  276,  12  ;  also  IH,  25,  21,  and  352,  4,  and  455,  31,  and  410, 

57,  and  514,  55  ;  magister  {ludiy  St&uricaAos). 
Ill,  277,  30  :  magister  {iivffqryfiy  praeceptor), 
C,I,L.  II,  5 181,  1.  57,  Metallum  Vepascense  (first  century  a.d.):  ludi  magistri. 
Ill,  p.  831,  7,  1.  66  {Edictum  Diocletiani  de  pretiis  rerumy  301  a.d.)  :  magistri 

litterarum. 
VI,  9529,  Rome:  fn\agister  ludi  litt{erarii). 
VI,  9530,  Rome :  ma^gister  ludi. 
VI,  9858,  Rome  (after  425  a.d.):  magister  eloquentiae. 

VI,  10,008,  10,012,  10,013,  10,015,  10,017,  Ron^e:   magister  {ludi  ox  artium 
liberalium). 

VIII,  12,418,  Aquaeductus  Carthaginiensis:  magister  iuris, 

IX,  4226,  Amiternum,  mag{isUi)  ludi. 
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X,  3969,  Capua,  magisier  ludi  Htierarii, 

X,  8387,  Frusino,  magister  iuris. 
Digesta^  L»  13,  1  :  magi siri  ludi  litterarii, 

L,  5,  2,  8  :  magisiri  {ludi), 
Festus,  Epitome  Faulty  1 26  m  :  magisiri  {doctores  artium), 
Florus,  EpitomCy  4,  2,  60:  magister  (artium  Uberalium). 
Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes  Atticae,  19,  9,  2  :  magister  (docendis  publice  iuvenibus), 
Historia  Augusta^  Vita  Aurelianiy  30,  3  :  magister  ad graecas  Utiertts. 

Vita  Caracallae^  1,8:  magistri  {praeceptores). 

Vita  Commodi,  1,7:  magistri  disciplinarum. 

Vita  Diadumeniy  8,  magister  {praeceptor). 

Vita  Heliogabaliy  16,  4  :  magister  i^praeceptor). 

Vita  Marciy  2,  2  :  tnagistri  ad  prima  elemental- 
ly ^  i  magister  {praeceptor) ; 

3,  5  :  magistri  (artium  Uberalium)  ; 

4,  9  :  magister  (pingendi )  ; 
16,  5 :  magistri  (philosophiae). 

Vita  Maximianorum  Duorum^  27,  3  :  magister  ad  primam  discipUnam, 
Vita  Tacitly  6,  5  :  magistri  litterarii, 
Horace,  Carminay  i,  18,  13  :  magister  (ludi)  \ 

\y  I,  14  and  SermoneSy  2,  3,  257  :  magister  i^philosophiae), 
Ars  Poeticay  415  :  magister  (musicae), 
Justin,  Trogi  Pompei,  Historiarum  Philippicarum  Epitomay  16,  5,  13 :   magister 

(philosophiiu), 
Juvenal,  Satiraey  5,  122:  magister  (ludi). 
Martial,  Epigrammata,  7,  64,  7  and  9,  68,  i,  and  10,  62,  i  :  ludi  magister. 

I,  35,  2,  and  5,  56,  I  and  84,  2,  and  8,  3,   15  and  9,  29,  7  :   magister 

(ludi). 
14,  80,  I  :  magistri  (ludi)  ; 
7,  67,  8  :  magister  (palaestrae)  ; 
I,  104,  10  and  2,  75,  I :  magister  (exercitator) ; 

1,  42,  12  :  magister  (saltandi). 
Persius,  Satirae^  3,  46  :  magister  (ludi)  ; 

4,  I :  magister  (philosophiae). 
Petronius,  Satyricotiy  3,  4  :  magister  eloquentiae ; 

29 :  magister  (palaestrae)  ; 

99  :  magister  bonarum  artium, 
Plautus,  BacchideSy  11.  152,  404,  439  and  566  :  magister  (praeceptor). 
Prudentius,  Peristephanoriy  9,  40  :  magister  (ludi) ; 

10,  89,  822  and  13,  2  :  magister  (doctrinae  christianae), 
Quintilian,  Institutiones  oratoriae,  2,  i,  13;  2,  8,  7  and  10,  3,  i :  magister  dicendi; 

2,  I,  3  :  magister  declamandi; 
2,  5,  5  :  magister  eloquentiae ; 

5,  II,  17  ;  5,  14,  32,  and  12,  6,  7  :  magister  (^eloquentiae)  \ 

1,  2,  II  and  2,  4,  8:  magister  (praeceptor)  ; 

2,  17,  33  :  magister  (armorum)  ; 
12,  I,  36  :  magister  (sapientiae) ; 
10,  2,  6 :  magister  (cuiusquam  ret). 
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Seneca,  Dialogi,  2,  11,3:  magister  {ludi) ; 

De  beneficiis^  5,  25,  6 :  ludi  magister, 
Suetonius,  De  grammaticis,  23. 

Tacitus,  AnnaleSf  12,  8  and  14,  52  :  magister  (praea^tifr); 
13,  66 :  magistri  {^praeceptores) ; 
6,  20  :  magister  (artis  Chaldaeorum), 
Historian ^  4, 10  :  magister  (sapientiae). 
Terence,  Andria,  1.  54 :  magister  {praeceptar). 

Varro,  Apud  Nonium  Marcellum^  p.  448  :  metier  (ludi  or  artium  Hbera&um), 
Vegetius,  Epitama  rei  militarise  3,  /r.,  and  3,  magister  armorum, 
Virgil,  AeneiSf  8,  515  :  magister  (praeceptor), 

5,  669,  and  9,  172  :  magistri  (praeceptores\ 
Georgica^  4,  283  :  magister  {rei  rusticae), 

Magister  Navis 

Ausonius,  Mosella^  204. 

Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorum^  II,  126,  11 ;  356,  20,  and  419,  21 ; 

IV,  363,  8  and  9  ; 

V,  114,  58. 

C.LL.  XIV,  2028,  Ostia. 

Digesta,  XIV,  i,  i,  pr.,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24; 

XIV,  I,  4, 1,  3,  and  XIV,  i,  5  pr.,  i ;  also  XIV,  i,  7,  and  XIV,  2,  2  pr.,  6,  7  ; 

XIX,  2,  13,  2  ; 

XXXIX,  4,  II,  2. 
Gaius,  Institutiones^  4*  71* 
Horace,  Carmina^  3,  6,  31. 
Juvenal,  Satirae^  4*  45  ;  12,  79. 
Livy,  Ab  Urbe  Condita^  29,  25,  7. 
Lucan,  Pharsalia^  2,  696. 
Martial,  Epigrammata,  10,  104,  16. 
Silius  Italicus,  Punica^  4,  717. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonautica^  i,  18,  and  382  ;  2,  391 ;  3,  109 :  4,  269  ;  8,  202. 
Vegetius,  Epitoma  Rei  Militarise  4,  43. 
Virgil,  Aetuis,  i,  115  ;  5,  176,  224,  and  867  ;  6,  353. 

Magister  Operum 

Columella,  De  re  rustica^  1,8,  17  and  18  ;  i,  9,  i  and  2. 

Styled  magistri  singulorum  offidorum,  1,8,  11,  and  11,  i,  27. 

Magister  Pecoris 

Ausonius,  Epigrammata,  58,  5. 

Cicero,  In  Verremy  5,  7. 

Columella,  De  re  rustica,  7,  6,  9. 

Livy,  Ab  Urbe  Condi ta^  i,  4,  6. 

Servius,  In  Vergilii  Aeneida,  7,  485. 

VatTTOf  De  re  msticay  i,  2,  14 ;  2,  i,  23 ;  2,  2,  20 ;  2,  3,  8 ;  2,  10,  2  and  5,  also  10. 
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Virgil,  Aefuis,  12,  717. 
Eclogae,  3,  101. 
Georgica,  2,  529  ;  3,  445. 

Here  follow  references  to  other  magistri^  intrusted  with  the  care  and  training 
of  animals. 

Apuleius,  FioHda^  12. 

Metamorphoses^  7>  ^7  ;  lOf  i7>  ^^  23  and  35. 
Boethius,  De  consolatione  philosophicte^  3,  2,  10. 
Horace,  Epistulae^  i,  2,  64. 
Juvenal,  Satircu^  14,  246. 
Martial,  De  spectaculis,  10,  i  and  17*  3,  and  18,  i  and  22,  i. 

Epigrammatay  14,  80,  i. 
Prudentius,  Peris iephanon,  11,  91. 
Silvius  Italicus,  Pumca^  4,  614. 
Vegetius,  Epitoma  ret  militarise  3,  24. 
Virgil,  Georgica^  3,  118  and  185. 

Magistkr  Societatis 

Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  5,  15,  and  11,  10  {promagister). 

Ad  Familiares,  13,  9,  2,  and  65,  i  (promagister). 

In   Verrem^  2,  70,  169  (jpromagister^  71,  173,  and  74,  182  ;  also  3,  71,  167 
and  168. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  Festi^  1 26  m. 

Magister  Tabkrnas 
Digesta,  XIX,  2,  13,  4. 
Paulus,  Sententiae^  2,  8,  3. 

Magister  Pagi 

Bulletin  archiologique  du  Comite  des  Travaux  historiques,  1894,  p.  344,  pagus 

Thigillavensium  (Hadrian)  ;  1909,  p.  78,  Announa. 
Calpumius,  Ectoga^  4,  125. 
Corpus  Glossariorum  LaHnorum^  II,  126,  9. 

C.I.L,  I,  801,  802,  804;  XIV,  2105  ;  VI,  32,  455  (Rome).    All  these  inscriptions 
are  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  B.C. 

Illy  7484,  Ainan  Chisi  (Moesia  Inferior)  ;  III,  7847,  Micia  (Dacia). 

V,  41  ^Sy  pagus  FarracHcanensis. 

VIII,  5683,  5705,  19,  135,  Sigus;  5884  {magistratus),  19,199,  Sila; 
6267-71,  6273-97,  Phua;  6339,  Azelis;  7070,  uncertain  pagus  near  Cirta; 
17257  (=  10,833),  19^  A.D.,  and  17,258,  after  201  a.d.,  Zattara; 

18,896,  18,900,  Thibilis. 

IX,  726,  Larinum  ;  3046  (?),  pagus  Interprominus ;  3137  (=  I,  1280),  3138 
(=  I,  1279),  Lavernae;  3440,  Petuinum ;  3521,  Furfo;  4206,  4208,  Septa- 
quae ;  5814,  Montefano. 

X,  814,  853,  1042,  1074  c,  924  (ministri),  Pompeii;  3772  (=  I,  571),  94  B.C., 
pagus  Herculaneus. 

XI,  1947, 1948,  Perusia;  3040,  4-3  b.c.,  pagus  Stellatinus ;  3196  {et  magister)^ 
Nepete. 
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XII,  5370,  inter  Narbonem  et  Tolosam, 

XIII,  5,  Consoranni;  412,  ctvitas  Trebellorum;  604,  Burdegala;  i6yo,  pa^s 
Condate;  2507,  Ambarri. 

Ephemeris  Epigraphica^  8,  474,  convetitus  Capuiu, 
NotitU  degli  Scavi,  1899,  p.  474  (magistra)^  Liguria. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  Festi^  126  and  371  M. 
Rectuil  de  la  Societe  archeologiqtu  de  ConstatUine^  1901,  p.  162,  Phua. 
Siculus  Flaccus,  De  condicianibus  agrorum^  pp.  146,  164. 

Mittheilungen  des  deutschen  arcluuologischen  Instituts,  Romische  Abtheilung,  19 14, 
p.  130,  Laira. 

Magister  Vici 

Asconius,  In  Pisonianam.  6. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  archeologique  bulgare,  I,  19 10,  p.  116. 

Bullettino  CommunaU  di  Roma^  1888,  p.  328,  Rome. 

BulletUno  delV  Instituto  di  Diritto  Romano^  1906,  p.  115  (minis tri)^  2  B.C.,  Rome. 

Cicero,  In  Pisonem^  4,  8. 

Corpus  Glossariorum  Latinorumy  III,  298,  49  and  50 ;  525,  4. 

CJ.L,  I,  1237,  Puteoli. 

IV,  60,  Pompeii. 

V,  1890,  Concordia;  821 1,  Aquileia. 

VI,  1324,  23  B.C ;  2221  (I,  804),  before  12  b.c  ;  33,  2  b.c  ;  34,  3  b.c.  ;  35, 
45-46  A.D. ;  128,  6  B.C. ;  282,  4  A.D. ;  283, 7-6  b.c.  ;  445,  446,  447  (ministfi)  ; 
448,  4  B.C. ;  449,  450,  451,  452,  453,  454,  760,  761,  763,  764,  765,  767,  801, 
802,  2222,  150  A.D. ;  975,  135  A.D.,  2223,  2224,  2225,  2225  a^  2226,  2227, 
2228 :  Rome. 

IX,  4120,  Aequiculi ;  3435  (aediles)^  Peltuinum. 

XI,  851,  Mutina;  3585,  Castnim  Novum;  4798,  4815,  4821,  Spoletum; 
6013,  Sentinum;  6237,  Fanum  Fortunum;  6359,  ^3^^!  ^3^7>  Pisaunim. 

XII,  5370,  ad  Narbonem, 

XIII,  4310,  viais  Bodatius;  4316,  <id  Mogontiacum, 

XIV,  2263,  ager  Albanus, 

Curiosum  Urbis  Regionum,  XIV.     Passim,     After  357  a.d. 
Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  IV,  746,  747,  Rome. 

VII,  12-77,  Rome. 

IX,  470,  Castia ;  685,  ager  Tusculanus, 
Martial,  Epigrammata,  10,  79. 
Livy,  Ab  urbe  condita^  34,  7,  2. 

Notitie  degli  Scavi  di  Antiehitd,  19 14,  p.  362,  70  a.d.,  Rome. 
Notitia  Regionum  Urbis  XIV.     Passim.     334-337  a.d. 
Paulus  Diaconus,  Epitome  Festi,  126  and  371  M. 
Urbs  Constantinopolitana  Nova  Roma.     Passim,     408-450  a.d. 


Magister  Vici  Canabensium 

Archaeohgische  Epigraphiscke  Mittheilungen  aus  Oesterreich-Uhgamj    8,   p.  32, 
KUstendje, 
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CI.L.  Ill,  1008,  Apulum;   6162,  6166,  6167,  Troesmis;    14,409,  14,412,  vicus 
Trullensium;  14,214,  26,  vicus  Ulmehis, 
VII,  12,  Regni ;  333,  Aurula;  346  (?),  Old  Carlisle. 

Magister  Conventus  Vicani 

C.I.L.   II,   2636,  Asturica;    2782,  Clemia;   3408,  Carthago  Nova;   5007,  ager 
Olisiponensis. 
Ill,  1533,  Jonic ;  1820,  Narona;  3776,  3777,  Nauportus;  7536,  near  Tonl 
V,  1829,  1830,  Julium  Caricum. 

Magister  Municipii 
CI.L,  XI,  863,  Mutina. 

Magister  Castelli 
CI.L,  VIII,  6272,  6297,  6299,  Phua;  6044,  Arsacal;  9317,  ad  Tipasam, 

Magister  Curiae 

CI.L.  VIII,  11,008,  Hr  Zian  ;  14,683,  185  a.d.,  Smitthus. 
Plautus,  Aululariay  i,  2,  29,  and  2,  2,  3. 
(Pseudo-)  Asconius,  In  Verremy  i,  8,  22. 

Magister  Fani 
{a)  In  pagi  of  the  ager  Campanus 

CLL.  X,  3772  (=1.  571),  94  B.C. ;  3774  (=  1,564),  ii2-iiiB.c;3775,  iiobx.; 
3776-3777  (=  I.  56s)>  108  B.C;  3778  (=  I,  567),  106  B.C.;  3779  (=  I, 
566),  106  B.C.;  3780  (=  I,  568),  104  B.C. ;  3781  (=  I,  569);  3782  (=  I, 
572),  before  71  B.C.;  3783  (=  I,  573),  71  b.c.  ;  3784  (=  I,  575);  3785 
(=  I,  574);  37S6,  15  A.D.;  3787. 

Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  VIII,  473,  474. 

NotizU  degli  Scavi^  1893,  p.  164. 

(b)  In  conventus  vicani 

CI.L.  II,  3433,  3434,  Carthago  Nova. 

III,  1769,  1770,  1792,  1798,  1799,  1801,  1802,  1827  (?),  Narona. 
V,  1830,  Julium  Caricum. 

XII,  5388,  Tolosa. 

[c)  In  the  Roman  conventus  at  Delos 

Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique^  I,  p.  87,  no.  36,  ca,  100  B.c. 

IV,  p.  190,  97  B.C. 
XXVI,  p.  536,  1 1 2-1 II  B.C. 

XXXI,  p.  439,  no.  30,  97  B.C.,  and  p.  442,  no.  33. 

XXXIII,  p.  493,  no.  15,  113  B.C.,  and  p.  496,  no.  16,  ^a.  100  b.c.  ;  also  p.  501, 
no.  17,  and  p.  503,  no.  18,  57-56  B.C. 

XXXIV,  p.  402,  no.  53,  150-125  B.C.,  and  p.  404,  no.  54,  ca.  100  b.c. 
C.IL.  Ill,  7212  (=  BCH.  VIII,  p.  118);  7217  (=    BCH.  VIII,   p.  97),  ca. 

150  B.C. ;  7218  (=  BCH.  I,  p.  285),  before  150  b.c.  ;  7225  (=  BCK.^\}^^ 
p.  145);  7226  (»  BCH.  VIII,  p.  186V,  14,203*  ^=  BCH,"OAW.T^,  ^^^ 
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(if)  In  municipalities 
C.f.Z,  I,  1345,  Cosmum  Puerinum. 

II,  5349,  128,  lex  Colomae  Genetivae  Juliae^  Urso. 

V,  8251,  8258,  Aquileia. 

VI,  335,  magister  Herculis ;  30^88,  magistri  Herculis,  Rome. 

IX,  1456,  magistri  Bellonae,  Ligures  Baebiani;  1534,  Beneventum;  2362, 
2363,  2365,  magistri  sacrarum  lunonis  Augustae^  Allifae. 

X,  3918,  3924,  Capua;  4620,  Culbuteria;  5388,  Aquinum;  6073,  magisiri 
lavis  Optimi  Afaximif  Formiae. 

XI,  6108,  magistri  ApoUitds^  Forum  Sempronii ;  2360,  Cosa. 

XII,  4525,  Narbo. 
XIV,  2982,  Praeneste. 

Magistrae  Fani 

CLL,  V,  5026,  Tridentum ;  8253,  Aquileia. 

X,  39,  magistrae  Proserpinae^  Vibo,  and  651 1,  Magistrae  Matris  Afatuiae, 
Cora. 

XI,  2630,  Cosa ;  3246,  magistrae  Minervae^  Sutrium. 
XIV,  2997,  3006,  magistrae  Matris  Matutae,  Praeneste. 

MiNiSTRi  Fani 

CLL,  III,  1967,  1968,  8690:  minis tri  ad  Tri times ^  Salonae. 
V,  3101,  Vicita;  5026,  Tridentum;  8253,  Aquileia. 

VIII,  6961,  ministri  dei  Saturm,  Cirta. 

X,  824-827,  3  to  58  A.D.,  ministri  Fortunae  Augustae^  Pompeii;  884-893, 
ministri  Augusti,  Pompeii.  Of  the  inscriptions  recording  ministri  Augusti 
the  following  are  datable :  884,  25  B.C. ;  885-6,  14  B.C. ;  890,  2  b.c.  ;  891, 
I  B.C. ;  892,  3  A.D. ;  895,  23  AJ>, ;  898,  31  A.D. ;  899,  32  A.D. ;  901-2,  34  a.D. 

XIV,  2982,  Praeneste. 
Notitie  degU  Scavi,  1902,  p.  470,  Corfinium. 

M  AGISTER   La  RUM   AND   M  AGISTER  LaRUM  AuGUSTI 

C/.Z.  II,  2013,  Singila;  2 181,  Adamuz;  2233,  Corduba;  3563,  Lucentimi;  31 13, 
Cabeza  del  Griego;  4293,  4297,  4304,  4306,  4307,  4309,  6106,  Tarraco. 
V,  792,  Aquileia;  3257,  3258  (?),  i  B.C.,  Verona. 

IX,  2825,  Histonium;  423,  Venusia;  3424,  Peltuinum ;  3657,  Marsi  Maru- 
vium ;  6293,  Caudium. 

X,  773,  Stabiae;  1582,  i  a.d.,  Puteoli;  5761,  6  b.c;  5762,  2  B.C.,  Casinum; 
6556,  6557,  Veletriae;  7514,  Sardinia. 

XI,  804,  Bonnonia ;  2998,  Viterbo. 

XII,  406,  18-19  A.D.,  Massilia. 

Ministri  Larum  and  Larum  Augusti 

CJ.L.  V,  3257,  Verona. 

IX,  3657,  Marsi  Maruvium. 

X,  137,  Potentia;  205,  Grumentum ;  1269,  Nola ;  3789  (=  I,  570),  94  B.C 
and  J790,  26  B.C.,  Capua ;  7953*  Sardinia. 

XIV,  js^2,  Tibur. 
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COMPBTALIASn  AT  DbLOS 

Bulletin  de  Correspandance  Helletiique^  XXIII,  pp.  62,  63,  64,  99-98  B.c. ;  67, 
94  B.C. ;  70,  93  B.C 

VII,  p.  13,  97-96  B.C. 
XXXI,  p.  441,  98-94  B.C. 
XXXIII,  p.  505. 

Magistbr  Fundi 

C./.Z.  VIII,  11,217,  fundus  lubaltianensis^  295-305  a.d. 

Magister  Saltus 
C.I.L,  VIII,  10,570,  saltus  Burunitanus,  180-183  ^•^' 

Magistbr  Fratruh  Arvalium 

BuUettino  Cammunalc^  19 11,  p.  129  fiE.,  239  a.d. 

CJ,L.  VI,  970 ;  2023-21 19,  14,  241  A.D. ;  32,379,  32,340,  32,344,  32,352,  32,374. 
Cf.  Henzen,  Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium^  and  Gatti,  ArvaUs  in  De  Ruggiero's 

Ditionario  Epigrajuo^  vol.  I,  pp.  682  if.     The   latter  has  a  list  of  the 

Masters  and  Vice-Masters. 

Magister  Haruspicum 

CJ.L,  VI,  2 16 1,  Rome. 
XI,  4194,  Interamna. 
XIV,  164,  Ostia. 

Magister  Collegi  Lupercorum 

C.LL.  X,  6488,  Ulubrae. 

XIV,  2105  (=  I,  805),  Lanuvium. 
Notine  degli  Scavi^  1898,  p.  406. 

Magister  Pontificum 

C/.Z.  VI,  1422,  after  212  a.d.  ;   1700;  2120,  155  a.d.  ;  2158,  after  382  a.d.,  prth 
nuigistri,  Rome. 
X,  1 125,  after  Constantine  \y  pramagister^  Abellinum. 

VIII,  7 1 15,  and  7123,  fnagistri,  Cirta. 

Magister  XVvirum  Sacris  Faciundis 

C.I.L.  P,  part  I,  p.  29. 

VI,  32.323, 29  and  57, 17  B.C. ;  32,326,  6 ;  32,328, 15  ;  32,332,  2,  203-204  a.d. 

X,  3698,  289  A.D.,  and  6422,  213  KJ}.^  promagistri, 
MonumetUum  Ancyranum^  4,  36-37. 
Pliny,  Naturalis  Historia^  28,  2. 
Tacitus,  AnnaleSy  6,  12. 

Magister  Saliorum 

C.LL,  II,  3864,  3865,  Saguntum. 

VI,  2170,  Alba. 
Historia  Augusta^  Vita  AureUam,  4,  4. 
Valerius  Maximus,  Facta  et  L>icta  Memorabilia^  i,  1,9. 
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Magister  Sodalium  AuGUSTALiUM  Claudialium 
C/.Z.  VI,  1985,  1986,  and  1987,  213-2,  14  a.d.  (=  XIV,  2388-91). 

Magister  Augustales 

CJ.L,  III,  862,  and  912,  Napoca. 

V,  6775  and  6784,  Alba  Pompeia ;  7646  ager  Salusensis, 

IX,  20,  Lupiae;  423,  Venusia;  1048,  ager  Compsimus ;  5020,  Hadria. 

X,  1209,  Abella;  1404  (?),  Herculaneum ;  1055,  Pompeii;  61 14,  Formiae ; 
7552  and  7601  (?),  Carales. 

XI,  1026,  a,  and  1029,  Brixellum;  1061,  Parma;  1604,  1606,  161 1,  and 
1614,  dE,  Florentia ;  2631,  Cosa;  3083,  and  3135,  Falerii;  3200,  12  B.C., 
Nepete;  4581,  Carsulae. 

XIV,  2974,  Praeneste. 

Magister  Capitolinorum 
C.LL.  VI,  2105,  Rome 
X,  6488,  Ulubrae 

Magister  Cerialium 

C,I,L,  IX,  2835  and  2857,  Histonium. 

Bulletin  Archaeologiqtu  du  Comiti  des  Travaux  Historiques^  1909,  proc^s-verbaux, 

pp.  xviiy  xviiij  Trinesia. 
Comptes  Rendus  de  P Academic  dcs  Inscriptions  ct  Bclles-LcttreSy  1910,  p.  135  (near 

Carthage). 

Magister  Martinus 

Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  ^Si  43  (fninistri  Martis), 
C.l.L.  IX,  4068,  a,  and  4070,  Carsioli. 

Magister  Mercurulis 

C.l.L,  III,  1769,  1770,  1775,  1792,  1799,  1801,  1802,  and  1827,  IIIIIIII  viri 
magistri  Mercuriales,  Narona. 

IX,  54,  et  Augustalisy  Brundisium. 

X,  1 152,  Arbellinum,  1272,  AugustaUs,  Nola ;  3773  (?),  Capua;  4589  and 
4591,  AugustaliSy  Caratia. 

XI,  1 41 7,  Pisa. 

Notizic  degU  Scavi^  190 1,  p.  26,  Augustalis,  Viggiano  in  Bruttium. 

Magister  Herculaneus 

C.l.L.  XIV,  3658,  3665,  and  3681,  et  Augus talis ,  Tibur. 
Notizic  degli  Scavi^  1910,  p.  298,  Sora. 

Magister  Collegii  Minervae 
SuetoniuSf  Vila  Domitiani^  4,  4. 
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Magistri  of  Unofficial  Religious  and  Funerary  Colleges 

ApoUo  and^  Geniui  AiigusH 

C.LL.  IX,  804,  Bonnonia. 

Bacchus 

CI.JL  X,  104  (=  I,  196),  S^natus  Cansultum  de  BacchanaUlms,  186  B.C.,  Ager 

Teuranus. 
Livy,  Ab  urbe  condita^  39,  18,  9. 

Bona  Dea 

C.I.L,  V,  759  (cf.  757,  8),  and  762,  nuigistrae^  Aquileia. 

V,  5026,  2,  Tridentum. 

VI,  2239,  Rome. 

XI,  3866  and  3869,  Capua. 
XIV,  3437,  Civitella. 

Diana  and  AnHnoua 

C.I.L.  X,  21 12,  col.   I,  magisUr   collegii ;   col.  2,  8,  and  14,  magistri  cenarum, 
133-136,  6  A.D.,  Lanuvium. 

Genius  of  Pannonia  Superior 

C.I.L,  III,  4168,  228  A.D.,  Savaria. 

I/ercules 

C.I.L.  Ill,  1339,  Veczel. 
IX,  3424,  Peltuinum. 
IX,  3907  (=  I,  1 172)  (?),  Alba  Fucens. 

IX,  3857,  Supinum. 

Juppiter  Cernenus 

C.I.L.  Ill,  p.  295  £.,  Alburnum  Maius. 

Juno 
C.I.L,  X,  202,  magistroy  Gnunentum. 

Mars  Ficanus  Augustus 

C.LL,  XIV,  309,  Ostia. 

Mater  Deum  and  Navis  Salvia 

C.I.L.  VI,  494,  Rome. 

Mens  Bona 

C.I.L,  I,  1237,  Naples. 

X,  472,  Paestum. 
X,  1550,  Puteoli. 

X,  5512,  6513,  and  6514,  Cora. 
XIV,  3564,  Tibur. 

Mithras 

C.I.L,  V,  551 1,  Lacus  Verbanus. 

VI,  47»  556,  717*  734»  1675,  and  2151,  Rome. 

Minerva  Medica  (?) 

Orelli,  Inscriptumum  Latinarum  SeUctarum   CollecHo^  2634,  magister  odariarius^ 
Rome. 
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Oheqtiems  Dea 
C.IX.  V,  814,  magisirat  Aquileia. 


C./.Z.  X,  444,  val&s  Silari  superi&ris, 

SUotmus  MarHus 

Mittheiiungen  des  tarhaeologisckeH  TnsHiuts^  Rdmiuhe  AbtiuUung^  1908,  p.  37, 39  B.C., 
Cervetri. 

Venm 
C.LL,  III,  1963,  1969,  and  1971,  magistrae^  Salonae. 

Unurtain  CoUegts 

C.LL.  Ill,  4150,  Savaria. 
V,  1890,  Concordia. 

V,  8750,  magister  primus  de  numero  erolcrum  semorum,  Concordia. 

VI,  813,  Rome. 

VI,  10,301,  10,303,  10,305,  10,306,  10,308,  10,310,  10,311,10,312,10,313, 
10,314,  10,315,  10,316,  10,317,  10,318,  10,319,  and  10,320,  Rome. 

IX,  1948,  Penisia. 

^»  3359»  Piuna. 

X,  4847,  32  A.D.,  Venafrum. 

XI,  715,  magistralis,  Bonnonia. 
XI,  141 7  {Mercuriaies  f\  Pisa. 

XI,  2132,  Elusium. 

XIV,  2847,  2870,  2883,  2894,  and  3027,  Praeneste. 
Notitie  d^H  Scavi^  1909,  p.  312,  no.  17,  Rome. 

Magistri  in  Collegia  Domestica 

C.L.L.  II,  2229,  Corduba. 

VI,  188,  236,  4051,  magisterium,  6214,  6316,  6376,  8512,  and  9409,  Rome. 
VI,  10,395, /ix/k'  of  a  college  in  Htk^familia  Augusta^  4  B.c-i  a.d.,  Rome. 
VI,  8639,  fasH  qffUialium  damus  Augustae^  48-50,  and  65-^  A.D.,  magistri 

and  magistrae^  Rome. 
X>  3942)  Capua. 

X,  6638  (=  I,  p.  i2i\  fasH  coUegii  vemarumy  38-51  a.d.,  Antium. 
X,  6679,  Antium. 

XII,  3356  and  3637,  Nemausus. 

XIII,  1550,  Putaeni. 

XIV,  3015,  Praeneste. 

Notizie  degU  Scavi,  1 901,  p.  99,  and  1902,  p.  56,  Rome. 

Magistri  in  Colleges  op  Artizans  and  Tradesmen 

AidHui 

CJ,L,  XrV,  2637,  Tusculum. 

Airarii 

jffu/if/A'mf  C^mmuftale  di  Roma^  1904,  p.  49,  Rome. 
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Apparit^res 
CJ,L,  VI,  9861,  9862,  and  9S63,  nutgistri  quinquennaUs^  Rome. 

Arcmatorii 
CJ.L,  VI,  3841  magisiri  quinquennales^  Rome. 

Artifices 

CI.L,  VI,  9927,  Rome. 

dnUmarii 

C,I,L,  III,  4496,  a,  243  A.D.,  Camutum. 

V,  341 1,  and  3439,  Verona. 

VI,  7861,  and  7862,  magistri  qtUnquentuUeSy  Rome. 
XI,  970,  Rhegium. 

XI,  1354,  255  A.D.,  Luna. 

XII,  2754,  ager  Volcarus, 


C.I.L.  XIV,  2874,  Praeneste. 


Cuiarii 


Coques  atrienses 


CJX,  XIV,  2875,  Praeneste. 

Coques  Falisci 

C.LL.  XI,  3078,  Second  century  B.C.,  Sardinia. 

Dendropkori 
C.I.L.  V,  7904,  Nicia. 

XIV,  309,  Osda. 

Fah'i  and  Fabri  Hgnuarii 

C.I.L.  Ill,  3580,  201  A.D.,  Acquincum. 
Ill,  1016,  1097  (?),  Apulum. 
Ill,  8086,  Ratiaria,  time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
Ill,  8819  and  14,243,  Salonae. 
V,  4489,  Brixia. 

V,  5310,  magister  qfficionim  coU^i  fabrum^  and  5272,  Comimi. 

VI,  148  and  321,  magistri  quinqufnnaUsy  Ostia. 
VI,  996,  7,  and  9406,  Rome. 

VIII,  2690,  Lambaesis. 

IX,  5450,  Falerii. 
IX,  5754,  Ricina. 
XI,  126,  Ravenna. 

XI,  970,  magistri  fabtutn  et  centonariorumy  190  a.d.,  Regium  Lepidum. 

XI,  5816,  magistri  quinquennaUSy  Iguvium. 

XII,  68,  Salinae. 

XII,  719  and  738,  Arelate. 

XII,  1 191,  Vienna. 

XIV,  5,  128,  160,  299,  370,  371,  374,  407,  418,  430,  and  2630:  magisiri 
quinquennaUsy  Ostia. 

XIV,  3009,  magisiri  quinquennales^  Praeneste. 
KUo,  19 10,  p.  496,  Sarmizegetusa. 
Noiiue  degU  Scavif  1903,  p.  217,  Novara. 
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Farmacopuli 

C.I.L.  V,  4489,  Brixia. 

FulhneSt  Fontani,  Magistri  FohHs,  Collegia  Aquae 

C.LL,\l,  154,  123A.D.;  155,  69A.D. ;  156,  105A.D. ;  157,  131  a.d.  ;  158,  131, 
40  A.D.;  159,  140A.D. ;  160,  160  a,  161,  162,  160  A.D. ;  163,  165,  268, 
57  A.D. ;  10,298,  I  by  2,  5,  8,  9,  15,  and  17,  Rome. 

IX,  5450,  Falerii. 

XI,  4771  (I,  1406),  magistri  quinquennaUs,  Spoletum. 

XIII,  8345,  Colonia  Agrippensium. 

GltUinarii  et  Tofiarii 
BulUtHno  Communale  di  Roma,  1902,  p.  99,  Tiisculum. 

Hastiferi 

C.I.L.  XII,  18 1 4,  Vienna. 

Horrearii 

C.I.L.  VI,  108  and  246,  Rome. 

ItuoUu  et  OpijUes 
C.I.L.  XI,  621 1,  Sena  Gallica. 

Lani 

C.I.L.  VI,  167  and  168,  Rome. 

XIV,  2877,  Praeneste. 

Lintiones 

C.I.L.  XI,  3209,  Nepete. 

Mercatores  pecuarii 

C.I.L.  XIV,  2878,  Praeneste. 

Mimiarii 
C.IL.  Ill,  3980,  Siscia. 

Navales 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology ,  1908,  p.  39,  Praeneste. 

Piscatores  et  Urinatores 

C.I.L.  VI,  29,700,  29,701,  and  29,702,  Rome. 

Synhcd  magna  Psaltum 
Bullettino  Communale  di  Roma,  1888,  p.  408,  Rome. 

Retiarii 
C.IL.  X,  1589,  Puteoli. 

Sartores 
C.IL  VIII,  7158,  Cirta. 

Scaeniei  LoHni 

C.I.L.  XIV,  2299,  Albanum. 

Tibicimes 

C.AZ,  VI,  j6g6  and  3877,  magistri  quinquennaUs^^KsoA. 
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Utricularii 

CJ.L.  XII,  719,  Arelate. 
XII,  335 1)  Nemausus. 

Viatores 
C.LL.  VI,  1933,  magister  trium  decuriarum,  and  1942  (=  7446),  Rome. 

Omnia  Collegia 
C.LL,  V,  4449,  qui  magisterio  eorum  funcH  sunt,  Brixia. 

Magistri  Iuventutis,  or  Iuvenum 

C.LX,  III,  4272,  Brigetio. 

V,  821 1,  Aquileia. 

IX,  4457  and  4520,  ager  Amittmius, 

IX,  4545  and  4549,  Nursia. 

IX,  4691  and  4696,  Reate. 

IX,  4753  and  4754,  vaiHs  Canera, 

IX,  4883,  4885,  4888,  4889,  Trebula  Mutuesca, 

XI,  3938,  Lucus  Feroniae. 

XI,  3215,  Nepete. 
Musee  Beige,  1899,  pp.  1 91-192,  nos.  32-36,  leaden  tesserae  of  uncertain  prove- 
nance.    No.  34  dates  from  the  time  of  Nero. 

Magistri  Collegii  Veteranorum 

Archaeologische  Epigraphische   Mittheilungen  aus  OesterreichrUngam^  1884,  P»  T^* 

Camutum. 
CJ.L,  III,  4496,  a,  Camutum. 

IX,  3907  (=  I,  1 172),  Alba  Fucens. 

MiNisTRi  IN  Religious  and  Funerary  Colleges 

College  of  Mens  Bona 

C.L.L,  X,  4636,  Cales. 

College  of  Mithras 

C.LL.  XI,  5737,  mefusteriuMy  Sentinum. 

College  of  Saturnus 

C/.Z.  VIII,  6961,  Cirta. 

College  of  Venus 

C.L.L.  VI.  32,468,  Rome. 

Collegium  funereUicum 

C.L.L.  VI,  10,311,  Rome. 

Uncertain  Colleges 

C.L.L.  V,  762,  ministrcuy  Aquileia. 
XIV,  2982,  Praeneste. 

MiNiSTRi  in  Colleges  of  Artizans  and  Tradesmen 

Aerarii 
Bullettino  Comtnunale  di  Roma,  1904,  p.  49,  Rome. 

h 
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Cisiarii 

CLL,  XIV,  2874,  Praeneste. 

Fmlloiui  or  Fontani 

C.LL,  VI,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  163,  and  165,  Rome. 

Magistkr  XX  Herkditatium 
Wilmann,  InscriptianeSy  1293,  Lugdunum. 

Promagister  XX  Herkditatium 

C/.Z.  VI,  1620,  Rome. 

VIII,  20,684,  Saldae. 

IX,  5835,  Aiiximwn. 
XI,  1326,  Luna. 

Promagister  Hereditatium 

CJ,L,  XIII,  1810,  Lugdunum. 

Promagister  Frumenti  Mancipalis,  Promagister  Portutjm 
CLL,  III,  I4,i95»  4-1 3 f  Ephesus. 

Magister  Privatae 

Note.  —  The  principal  literary  references  to  this  and  to  the  following  Masters 
may  be  found  in  Roman  Afagistri  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Empire^ 
published  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology^  vol.  XXVI  (19 15),  pp.  73  ff. 
C/.Z.  Ill,  12,043  and  12,044  (=  '3»o59)»  3*4  a.d.,  Crete. 

VI,  1630,  Rome. 

VIII,  822,  Turca. 

Magister  Privatae  Egypti  et  Libvae 
CLL,  III,  18,  Alexandria. 

Magister  Summarum  Rationum 

CI.L.  VI,  1618,  Rome. 
VIII,  822,  Turca. 

Magister  Memoriae 

CI.L,  VI,  510,  376  A.D. ;  1764  and  8621,  Rome. 
XII,  1524,  ager  Vocontiorum. 

Magister  Epistularum 

CI.L.  VI,  510,  376  A.D.,  Rome. 

Ephemeris  Epigraphicay  VII,  262,  Thubursicum  Bure. 

Magister  Libellorum 

CLL.  VI,  510,  376  A.D.,  Rome. 
X,  47  2 1 ,  ager  Falerinus. 
XII,  J2^4f  ager  Vocontiorum^ 
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Magister  Sacrarum  Cognitionum 

C.LL,  V,  8972,  Aquileia. 
VI,  510,  376  A.D.,  Rome. 

Magister  Studiorum 

CI.L.  VI,  1608,  1704,  and  8638,  Borne. 
X,  4721,  ager  FaUrinus. 

Magister  Admissionum 
C.I.L,  XIV,  3457,  Sublaqueum. 

Magister  Officiorum 

C.LL.  VI,  1721  (=  Dessau,  LnscripHones  JLatinae  Selectae,  no.  1244),  355-360  a.d., 
Rome. 
VIII,  989,  Missua. 
Dessau,  Lnscripdones  Latinae  SeUctae^  9043. 

Magister  Ballistarius 
C.L.L.  V,  6632,  ager  Novariensis, 

Magister  Cohortis 
C.L.L,  III,  10,307,  Intercisa. 

Magister  Equitum 
C.L.L.  V,  8278,  Aquileia. 

Magister  Kampi 
C./.Z.  VIII,  2562,  Lambaesis,  time  of  Alexander  Sevenis. 

Magister  Numeri 
C.L.L,  VIII,  21,568,  Ala  Milaria. 

Magister  Castrorum 

C.L.L.  VII,  268,  Isurium,  Fifth  century,  a.d. 
VIII,  4354,  578-582,  Ain  Ksar. 

Magister  Militum 

C.L.L,  II,  4320,  598-590  A.D.,  Carthago  Nova. 

Ill,  88,  371  A.D.,  Arabia  Petra;  3653,  371  a.d.,  Salva;  4668,  4669,  and  4670, 
Camutum ;  5670,  a,  370  a.d.,  Fafina  ;  6399,  Salonae ;  10,596,  365-367  aj>., 
Salva ;  11,376,  Camutum  (cf.  Hirschfeld,  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  651,  n.  3). 

V,  8120,  3,  Cremona;  8120,  4,  about  525  a.d.,  Milan. 

VI,  1188,  1189,  1190,  1731,  1732,  1733,  1734  (nos.  1731-1734  from  405-408 
A.D.),  31,914,  and  32,050,  589  A.D.,  Rome. 

VIII,  loi,  time  of  Justinian,  Capsa;  259,  time  of  Justinian,  Sufes;  1863, 
time  of  Justinian,  Themeste;  4354,  578-582  a.d.,  Ain  Ksar;  4677, 
Madaura,  and  4799,  Gardianfala,  time  of  Justinian. 

IX,  4051,  398-408  A.D.,  Carseoli. 

Dessau,  Lnscriptiones  LaHnae  SeUctae,  no.  9217  a  wvd  b, '^>a&^XD^afc^'^'»^a^^a^K^a.. 
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A.D. 

321 

Heraclianus 

(^^^.)» 

Codex  Theodosianus^  XVI,  lo,  i. 

323 

Proculianus 

^Occ,), 

Codex  Theod.,  XI,  9,  i. 

324 

Martinianus 

(^r.), 

Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  XLI,  6 ;  Lydus, 
De  Mag.,  2,  25  ;  Zosimus,  2,  25. 

324 

Palladius 

Lydus,  De  Mag,,  2,  25. 

346 

Eugenius 

(C7^.), 

Athanasius,  Apologia  ad  ConstanHnum^ 
3;  cf.  C./.Z.  VI,  172 1. 

350-51 

Marcellinus 

(C?^.). 

Zosimus,  2,  43,  4 ;  46,  3  ;  47,  2. 

350-54 

Palladius 

(sub  Gallo 
Caesare)^ 

Ammianus,  22,  3,  3. 

355 

Florentius 

(Or.), 

Ammianus,  22,  5,  12. 

{agens  pro  magistro  officiorum)^ 

359-360 

Florentius 

{Or.), 

Ammianus,  20,  2,  2  ;  22,  3,  6. 

360 

Pentadius 

(subJuUano 
C(usare\ 

Ammianus,  20,  8,  19. 

360 

Felix 

(Occ.). 

Ammianus,  20,  9,  5. 

360 

Anatolius 

{Ou.), 

Ammianus,  20,  9,  8 ;  Zosimus,  3,  29,  3  ; 
3o»  4. 

362 

id. 

Codex  Theod.,  XI,  39,  5. 

363 

id. 

Magnus  Carrhenus,  Fragmenta  Hisiori- 
corum  Graecorunty  vol.  IV,  p.  5. 

365 

Ursatius 

(0^.). 

Ammianus,  26,  5,  7. 

365 

Euphrasius 

(Or.), 

Ammianus,  26,  7,  4. 

366 

id. 

Ammianus,  26,  10,  8. 

Before  368  Ampelius 

(Ou.), 

Ammianus,  28,  4,  3. 

368 

Leo 

(Oa.), 

Ammianus,  28,  i,  12. 

368 

Remigius 

(Ou.), 

Ammianus,  27,  9,  2 ;  Codex  Theo€L^ 
VII,  8,  2  (?). 

370 

id. 

Ammianus,  28,  6,  8,  and  30. 

373 

id. 

Ammianus,  29,  5,  2. 

374 

Leo 

(Ou.), 

Ammianus,  30,  2,  10. 

375 

id. 

Ammianus,  30,  5,  10. 

37610379 

Siburius 

(Ou.). 

Monumenta  Germaniae  Histortaey  Auc- 
tores  Antiquissimi,  VI,  p.  cxxxi. 

379 

Syagrius 

(Ou.), 

Codex  Theod.y  I,  15,  10;  VII,  12,  2. 

380 

Florus 

(Or.), 

Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  3  ;  VIII,  15,  6. 

381 

id. 

Codex  Theod.,  VI,  29,  6. 
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381 

Palladius 

{Or,\ 

332 

id. 

384 

id. 

382 

Macedonius 

{Occ,), 

386 

Principius 

{Occ.\ 

389 

Caesarius 

(Or,), 

390 

Rufinus 

(Or.), 

393 

Theodotus 

(Or,), 

394 

id. 

395 

Marcellus 

(Or.), 

395  (?)  Hosius 

(Or.), 

396 

id. 

398 

397 

Hadrianus 

(Occ), 

399 

id. 

404 

Anthemius 

(Or.), 

405 

Aemilianus 

408 

Naemorius 

(Occ.), 

408 

Olympius 

(Occ), 

409 

Johannes 

(Occ), 

410 

Gaiso 

(Occ), 

412 

Namatius 

(Occ), 

414 

Helio 

(Or.), 

415 

id. 

416 

id. 

417 

id. 

424 

id. 

424 

id. 

425 

id. 

426 

id. 

427 

id. 

430 

Johannes 

(Or.), 

430 

Paulinus 

(Or.), 

435 

Valerius 

(Or.), 

441 

Flegetius 

(Or.), 

443 

Nomus 

(Or.), 

444 

id. 

Codex  Tfuod.,  X,  24,  3. 

Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  4. 

Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  3. 

Severus,  Sacra  Historia,  2,  48. 

Codex  Theod.,  I,  9,  2. 

Codex  Theod.,  VIII,  5,  49. 

Codex   Theod.,   X,   22,  3 ;  Lydus,  De 

Mag.,  2,  xo;  3,  40. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  4. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  i,  14. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  29,  8 ;  XVI,  5,  29  ; 
De  Medicamentis,  tit. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  7. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  26,  6 ;  27,  8  ;  27,  9. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  5  ;  X,  22,  4. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  26,  11. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  11. 
Codex  Theod.,  XVI,  4,  4;  VI,  27,  14; 

X,  22,  5. 
Codex  Theod.,  I,  9,  3  ;  VI,  34,  i. 
400  A.D.  (?)  Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  8. 
Zosimus,  5,  32,  26. 

Codex Theod.,Y^\,^,/^2\  Zosimus,5,35. 
Sozomenus,  IX,  8. 
Codex  Theod.,  IX,  38,  11. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  15. 
Codex  Theod.,  XIII,  3,  17. 
Codex  Theod.,  I,  8,  i ;  VI,  27,  17. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  18  ;  26,  17  ;  33,  i. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  27,  19. 
Olympiodorus,  Fragmenta  Historicorum 

Graecorum,  vol.  IV,  p.  68,  ch.  46. 
Codex  Theod.,  I,  8,  3. 
Olympiodorus,  F.H.G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  68, 

ch.  46. 
Codex  Theod. <f  VI,  27,  30. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  14;   XIII,  3,  18. 
Codex  Theod.,  VII,  8,  15. 
Codex   Theod.,   VI,   27,   3 ;     Chronicon 

Paschale,  wrongly,  421  and  444. 
Codex  Theod.,  VI,  28,  8 ;  VII,  8,  16. 
Novelkte  Theodosii,  21.     ( Codex  Just. ,  I , 

31,3  Phlegetius.) 
Nove/lae  Theod.,  24. 
Novellae  Theod.,  25  ;  Codex  Just.,  I,  24, 

4.    Undated :   Codex  Just.,  XII,  19, 

7  and  8  ;  21,6;  26,  2. 
449  (?)  Priscvia,  F.H.G.,nc\.\S  ^'^.^•\ 
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448 

449 
450 
451 

452 


Martialius  {Or,)^ 

Opilio  lOa.\ 

id. 

Vincomalus  ((?r.), 

id. 


456 

Euphemius 

{Or.\ 

457 

Martialius 

{Or.), 

Between     _      .  . 
,         Patncius 
457  and  470 

{Or.\ 

id. 

Euphemius 

{Or.), 

id. 

Johannes 

{Or.), 

470 

Hilarianus 

{Or.), 

474 

id. 

474       Eusebius  {Or.), 

475-477(0  Patricius  {Or.), 

Between      f  ,11    •  /xi  \ 

Illynanus  {Or.), 

Longinus  {Or.), 


474  and 
491  (Zeno) 
478  to  484  Illus 


{Or.), 


484 

485 
492 

497 


Johannes        {Or.), 
Pamprepius   {Or.), 
Eusebius        {Or.), 
id. 


507-5 1 1       Eugenes 
504-518      Celer 


{liegm  Gothict), 
{Or.), 


520 
522 

522-523 
524 

523-527 
527 


Tatianus        {Or.), 
Hennogenes  {Or.), 
Boethius         {Hegni  Gothia), 
Licinius  {Or^, 

Cassiodonis   {Regni  Gothict), 
Tatianus         {Or.), 


After  527     Cyprianus      {Regni  Gothict), 
id.         Petronius        {Regfd  Gothici), 

528  (?)  Theophilus     (C7r.), 

$^0      Hermogenes  (O.), 


Priscus,  F.H.G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  77,  fg.  7. 

Novellcu  Valentimafd,  28. 

Novellae  Val.,  30. 

Mansi,  vol.  V,  pp.  97,  185  ff.,  497,  500, 

505- 
CocUx  Justinianus,  I,  3,  23  (Caleb.)  ;  cL 

XII,  40,  10. 
Priscus,  F.H.G.,  vol.  IV,  p.  102. 
De  Caer.,  1,  91. 
Codex  Jtist.,  XII,  19,  9  ;  20,  3  and  5 ; 

50,  22. 
Codex  Just.,  XI,  10,  6,  and  7. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  5,  3  ;  25,  3  ;  59,  8. 
Codex  Just.,  I,  23, 6  ;  XII,  19,  10  ;  59, 9. 
Codex  Just.,   XII,   25,   4.       Undated: 

Codex  Just.,  XII,  7,  2  ;  40,  11. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  29, 2.     De  Caer.,  i ,  94. 
Candidus,  pp.  474,  475,  Bonn. 

Codex  Just.,  XII,  40,  II. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  29,3. 

Theophanes,  pp.  196,  197,  198. 

Marcellinus  Comes,  Chronicon,  A.  C,  484. 

Codex  Just.,  XII,  21,  8. 

Theophanes.  p.  201. 

Codex  Just.,  I,  30,  3. 

Codex  Just.,  II,  7,  20.    Undated :  Codex 

/«x/.,  XII,  I,  18;  5,5;  10,  2;   19,11. 
Cassiodonis,  Variae,  i,  12,  and  13. 
Codex  Just.,  IV,  29,  21. 
Marcellinus  Comes,  Chronicon, h.Q.,  504. 
Procopius,  De  bello  Gothico,  i ,  8. 
De  Caer.,  i,  93.     Undated  :  Codex  Just,, 

XII,  19,  12. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  19,  14. 
Theophanes,  p.  276,  Bonn. 
Anonymus  Valesianus,  14,  85. 
Codex  Just.,  XII,  33,  5. 
Variae;  cf.  M.G.H.,  XII,  pp.  x-xi. 
Codex  Just.,  I,  31,  5  ;  XII,  19,  15. 
De  Caer.,  i ,  95.     Undated :  Codex  Just., 

XII,  19,  14. 
Anonymus  Valesianus,  14,  85. 
Praescriptio  libelli  Cassiodoram  de  stirfi 

SIM. 

Codex  Jtist.,  I  de  JusHniam  codict  cot^ 

mando,  529  a.d.,  ex  magisUr. 
Procopius,  De  beUo  Fersico,  i,  13. 
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532 
533 


533 

534 


Hermogenes  {Or,), 
id. 


Trebonianus  (Or.), 
id.  (Or.), 


535 
536 

539 


Hermogenes  (Or.), 
Trebonianus  (Or.), 
Basilides         (Or.), 


539  to  565    Petrus 


(Or.), 


565        Anastasius     (Or.), 
579       Theodonis     (Or.), 


588 


id. 


(Or.), 


59610603  Donientziolus(t7r.), 
626       Bonus  (Or.), 


Codex  Just,  V,  17,  II. 

Chrtmicon  PaschaU;  Codex  Just.,  I,  3, 
53 ;  V,  17,  II ;  VII,  24,  I ;  IX,  13, 
I  ;  XI,  48,  24. 

Codex  Just,  I,  17,  2  pr. 

Codex  Just,  1,  de  emcndaHane  Codicis 
Justiniani;  I,  de  novo  codice,  528  a.d.  : 
magisteria  dignitate  inter  agentes  deco- 
ratus. 

Novellae  Just,  2  ;  10 ;  138. 

Novellae  Just,  23. 

Novellae  Just,  85  ;  Chronuon  Paschale, 
anno,  532*  ttouov  tov  roiroy  rv»  lukyiurpov 
*Epftay€vovi  iv  KtavfrravTwov  irdXci. 

Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  16;  De 
bello  Gothico,  4,  \\\  De  Caer.,  I,  84, 
rubric ;  Novellae  Just,  123,  546  a.d.  ; 

i37»  565  A.D. 

Corippus,  Panegyr.  in  laudem  JusHni, 
II,  pr.  30. 

Theophylactus,  3,  25.  Menander  Pro- 
tector, F.H.G.,  voL  IV,  p.  257,  fr.  55. 

Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France 
(Boquet),  vol.  IV,  p.  85. 

Theophanes,  pp.  451,  460. 

Chronicon  Paschale. 

Schlumberger,  Sigillographie  de  PEm- 
pire  byiantin,  p.  563. 


II.     MASTERS  OF  THE  OFFICES   IN  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE 


Leo  III  (717-740), 

Nicetas  Xylinites,  Master, 

Constantine  V  (740-775), 
Theophanes, 
Petros, 

Leo  IV  (775-779)» 

Petros, 
Constantine  VI  (779-797), 

Petros, 

Michael  Lachanodrakon, 
VIII-IX  Centuries, 

Johannes, 
Nicephorus  I  (802-811), 

Theoktistos, 
Stauricius  (811), 

Theoktistos, 


Theophanes,  p.  400;   Mansi,  voL  XI,  col.  742, 
(680  A.D.). 


Theophanes,  p.  415. 
Theophanes,  p.  442. 

Theophanes,  p.  456. 

Theophanes,  p.  464. 
Theophanes,  p.  468. 

Schlumberger,  Sigillographie,  p.  563. 

Theodore  of  Studion,  Epistulae,  i,  24. 

Theophanes,  p.  492. 
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Michael  1(811-813), 

Theoktistos, 
Michael  II  (820-829), 

Christophoros, 

Stephanos, 

Irenaios, 
Theophilus  (829-842), 

Alexios  Musele, 

Manuel  Armenios, 
Theophilus-Michael  III  (842^67), 

Arsaber, 

Stephanos, 

Bardas, 

Manuel  Armenios, 

Basil, 

Petronas, 

Theodatakes, 

Basil  I  (867-886), 

Manuel, 

Theodoros, 

Christophoros, 
Leo  VI  (886-912), 

Stephanos, 

Stylianos, 

Katakalon, 


Theophanes,  p.  500. 

Genesius,  p.  35. 

Theodore  of  Studion,  Epist,^  2,  76. 

Ps.  Simeon,  622. 

Theophanes  Continuatus,  p.  108. 
GenesiuSy  p.  73 ;  Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  148. 


Theodatakes, 
Stylianos, 


Erikorikios, 
Aspasakios, 
Genesius, 


Leon, 
Constantine  VII  (912-958), 
Stephanos, 
Johannes  Eladas, 
Leo  Phokas, 
Nicetas, 
Bardas  Phokas, 
Johannes  Kurkuas, 


Kosmas, 

Romanos  Saronites, 
Romanos  Mousele, 


Theophanes  Cont,  p.  175. 

Genesius,  p.  83. 

Theophanes  Cont,  p.  238 ;  Genesius,  p.  iii. 

Genesius,  p.  97. 

Nicetas,    Vita  IgnaHiy   in    Mansi,    vol.    XVI, 

P-  237- 

Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  307. 
Mansi,  vol.  XVI,  p.  309. 
Mansi,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  44,  54,  etc. 

Theophanes  Cont,  p.  354. 
Theophanes  Cont,  p.  354. 
Theophanes  Cont.,  p.  359 ;  De  Administrando 

ImperiOy  ch.  45,  p.  199. 
Theophanes  Cont,  p.  361. 
Vita  Euthymiiy  3  (De  Boor). 
Novellae  Leonis  VI,  i  and  18. 
Schlumberger,  Sigillographie,  p.  553. 
De  Administrando  Imperio,  ch.  43,  p.  185. 
De  Administrando  ImperiOy  ch.  44,  pp.  191,  193. 
Correspondence  of  Leon,  AcXrtbi'  1^9  *I<rropiic^ 

mu  ^^voXoyiK^  "ElTapctas  r^  'fIXAafios,  vol.  I, 

P-  377  ^. 
Vita  Euthymii,  p.  189  (De  Boor). 


Theophanes  Cont,  pp.  380,  381, 385, 388,  390. 

Theophanes  Cont,  pp.  413,  417. 
Theophanes  Cont.,  pp.  436,  459. 
Theophanes  Cont,  p.  443  ;  De  Administrando 
Impeno,  ch.  45,  pp.  200,  204. 

Theophanes  Cont,  p.  443. 
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Pankratios» 
Kurkenios, 

Pankratios  II, 

Adranse, 

Georgios, 

David, 

Simeon, 
Basil  II  (963-1025), 

Nicephoros  Uranos, 

Prusianos, 

Gregorios, 

Michael, 

Boris, 
Romanus  III  (i 028-1 034), 

Prusianos, 

Romanos  Skleros, 

Michael, 

Basiliskos, 

Demetrios, 
Michael  IV  (1034- 1042), 

Apolaphar, 

Georgios  Maniakes, 

Skleros, 
Constantinos, 
Constantine  IX  (1042-1055), 
Basileios  Theodoreanos, 
Jobanesices, 
Karikios, 
Michael, 
Constantinos  Arianites, 

Isaac  Komnenos, 

Katakalon  Kekaumenos, 
Theodora  (1055-1057), 

Isaac  Komnenos, 

Aaron  Ducas, 

Michael, 
Constantine  X  (1059-1067), 

Basileios  Apolaphos, 

Nicephoros  Botaniates, 

Basilias  Apokapes, 
Michael  VII  (1067-1078), 
Nicephoros  Bryennios, 

Eustathios, 


De  Adtninisirando  Imperio^  ch.  45,  p.  204. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  pp.  206-208, 

210-213. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  p.  207. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  p.  207. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  p.  206. 
De  Administrando  Imperio^  ch.  46,  pp.  212,  213. 
Chronicle^  cited  on  title  page  only. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  454. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  468,  469,  483. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  478. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  481. 
Leo  Diaconus,  p.  159. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  487. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  487. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  488. 
Cedrenus,  II,  pp.  501,  502. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  503. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  514. 

Cedrenus,  II,  pp.  541,  545  ;  Michael  Attaliota, 

p.  II. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  547. 
Psellus,  p.  73. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  553  ;  Michael  Attaliota,  p.  21. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  557. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  559. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  565. 

Cedrenus,   II,   pp.   596,   597,   601 ;    Michael 

Attaliota,  p.  34. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  615. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  615. 

Cedrenus,  II,  p.  620. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  628. 
Cedrenus,  II,  p.  634. 

Joannes  Scylitzes,  p.  654. 

Joannes  Scylitzes,  p.  654 ;   Michael  Attaliota, 

PP-  56,  83.  97- 
Michael  Attaliota,  p.  83. 

Joannes    Scylitzes,    pp.    693,    694;    Michael 

Attaliota,  p.  154. 
Joannes  ScyWtzea,  p.  *]o\. 
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Diogenes, 
Petros  Libellios, 
Josephus  Trachaniota, 
Basilakes, 
Phokas» 
Nicephoros  III  (1078-1081), 
Michael  Attaliota, 

Alexios  I  (1081-1118), 
Unnamed  Magistros, 

XI-XII  Centuries, 
ChristophoFos, 
Maria  (magistrissd)^ 


Michael  Attaliota,  p.  99. 
Michael  Attaliota,  p.  iii. 
Michael  Attaliota,  p.  149. 
Michael  Attaliota,  p.  155. 
Michael  Attaliota,  p.  224. 

Michael  Attaliota,  Historia^  cited  on  title  page 
only. 

Anna  Comnena,  p.  95. 

Schlumberger,  Sigilhgraphie,  p.  463,  no.  i. 
Schlumberger,  SigiUographie^   p.  532,    nos.  8 
and  9. 


INDEX 


adiuior,    of    magister  offtciorum^  pp.    70,   71, 

100  ff. 
tidiutortSt  of  Quaestor,  pp.  40,  83. 
d^liiiwov96,\io%  see  comes  admissionum. 
Administration,  after  Constantine  I,  p.  17; 

in  Byzantine  Empire,  p.  50. 
admissionaUs  {officium  admissionum),  pp.  28, 

35.  5»»66,  92ff. 
Adranse,  of  Iberia,  Master,  p.  57. 
advocatit  p.  22. 

Aemilianus,  mag,  off.,  pp.  82,  108. 
agenUs  in  rebus,  pp.  22,  32,  34,  35,  38,  40,  59, 

68  ff.,  90,  100  ff. 
d77aXta^poi,  agentes  in  rebus,  p.  72. 
Alemanni,  p.  35. 
Alexius   I,  Comnenus,  Augustus   (1081-1118), 

p.  58. 
Ampelius,  mag,  off.,  p.  1 1 7. 
amplitude  tua,  p.  1 15. 
Anastasius,  Augustus  (49'-5'8),  PP-  97»  99- 
Anastasius,  mag,  off.^  p.  108. 
Anatolius,  mag.  off.,  pp.  34,  92,  106. 
Anthemius,   Augustus   (467-472)»  PP-   39»  40. 

43.  46,  64, 87. 
Anthemius,  mag.  off.,  p.  108. 
d  »^<^ar oi,  see  Proconsuls. 
drrc7pa^e(t,  magistri  scriniorum,  pp.  83,  86. 
Apasacios,  of  Apachume,  Master,  p.  57. 
droic^fi^ioy,  purse,  p.  1 23. 
Apothecarius,  p.  124. 
apparitor es,  of  duces,  pp.  40,  41,  91. 
Arcadius,  Augustus  (395-408),  pp.  36,  37. 
6,pX0^*^  f^^^  AawriaKoO,  pp.  1 1 8,  124. 
Armenia,  princes  of,  p.  57. 
Arsenals,  see  fabricae,fabricenses. 
Athanasius,  bishop,  p.  92. 
drpixXInff ,  pp.  1 23,  1 24. 
Attila,  King  of  Huns,  p.  93. 
auctoritas,  tua,  p.  1 15. 
d{<a,  of  mastership,  p.  119. 
d|(ai,  aZ  did  fipa^luv,  pp.  1 1 8,  ISO. 


6 


fioKrlBtop^  p.  1 19. 
iarbaricarii,  pp.  89,  102  ff. 


Basil  I,  Augustus  (867-886),  pp.  55i  97- 

pij\op,  see  velum. 

Bouch^Leclercq,    author,    on  Mastership   of 

Offices,  p.  106. 
fipafi€io¥,  p.  120. 
Bury,  J.  B.,  author,  on  Byzantine  Masters,  pp. 

on  ftdyiarpot  ix  wpo^il^ov,  p.  53. 


Caesar,  title  of  rank,  p.  56; 

conferment  of,  p.  100. 
Caesaropapism,  p.  1 1 7. 
eancellarii,  pp.  37,  38. 
candidati,  pp.  95,  97>  99* 
cartularii: 

oi sacrum  cubiculum,  p.  ill; 
of  scrinium  barbarorum,  pp.  95,  103; 
o{  scrinium  fabricensium,  pp.  88,  102. 
Cassiodorus,  on  ceremonial  duties  of  Master  of 
Offices,  p.  92; 
career  of,  pp.  106  fl. 
castrensiani,  p.  64. 
Castrensis,  pp.  22,  27,  40. 
Celer,  mag.  off.,  pp.  9^1  97»  99- 
celsitudo  tua,  p.  1 1 5. 
cenUnarii,  of  agentes  in  rebus,  p.  71. 
Ceremonies,  of  Byzantine  court,  pp.  I18  ff. 
Chamberlain,     Grand,    see    praepositus    sacri 

cubiculi. 
Christophoros,  Master,  p.  58. 
cingulum,  of  mag.  off.,  pp.  H2  f. 
Clarissimate,  p.  45. 
Oarissimus,  pp.  20,  46,  lOl,  1 16; 
et  illustris,  p.  46; 
clarissimi  comites,  p.  62. 
codicilli,  p.  42. 
comes  admissionum,  pp.  66,  67,  99; 

see  also  magister  admissionum, 
comes  consistorianus,  p.  91 ; 

comites  consistoriani,  pp.  44*  45f  4^,  107. 
comes  dispositionum,  pp.  22,  51,67; 

see  mag.  dispositionum, 

comes  domesticorum,  p.  22; 

comes  d.  equitum,  p.  29; 

comes  d.  p.ditum,  ]>.  29. 
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ctmtes  et  magister  equitumy  p.  29; 

et  mag.  off,,  pp.  29,  44,  116; 

et  mag.  pedilum,  p.  29; 

et  quaestor^  p.  29. 
comes  ^imi  ordinis,  p.  44. 
comes  ret  militaris,  p.  21. 
comes  rei  privatae,  pp.  21,  27,  29,  31,  41,  45, 

46,  47.  63.  95- 
comes  sacrarum    largitionum,    pp.    21,  27,  29, 

31,  41,  44,  45,  46,  47,  63,  94,  107. 
comites,  pp.  21,  29,  31,  62; 

of  scholae  palatinae^  pp.  63,  103. 
comitiacit  in  Ostrogothic  Italy,  p.  73. 
comitiva,  pp.  20,  44,  1 10. 
Comnenoi,  dynasty  of,  p.  58. 
consistorium,  pp.  21  if.,  25,  38,  90,  98  ff.,  12a 
Consistory,  see  consistorium. 

Constans,  Augustus  (337-350).  PP-  33f  34t  35» 

92. 
Constantine  I,  Augustus  (306-337),  pp.  17,  20, 

24,  25,  a8,  29,  32,  33,  37,  44,   45,  60, 

68,  74.  77,  80,  81,  82,  87. 
Constantine  IV,  Augustus  (668-685),  p.  50. 
Constantine  V,  Augustus  (740-775),  p.  52. 
Constantine  VII,  Augustus    (912-958),   pp.  2, 

96,  93.  >23  ff. 
Constantine  VIII,  Augustus  (1025- 1028),  p.  58. 
Constantine  IX,  Monomachus,  Augustus  (1042- 

>055)»  P-  57- 
Constantius,  Augustus  (337-361),  pp-  33,34,96- 
consuetude^  p.  1 1 1 ; 

consuetudines,  p.  123. 
Consulate,  p.  107. 
Corippus.  poet,  on  embassy  of  Avars,  p.  93; 

on  audience  in  the  palace,  p.  98. 
Count,  of  the  Body  Guard,  see  comes  domesti- 
corum  ; 
of  the  Privy  Purse,  see  comes  rei  privatae; 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses,  see  comes  sacrarum 
largitionum. 
cubiculariif  pp.  27,  40,  C3,  64. 
culmen  tuum^  p.  115. 
curagendariit  p.  74. 
Curcenios,  of  Iberia,  Master,  p.  57. 
curiosif  cursus  publicit  pp.  34,  35,  74  AT.,  loi, 
104; 
litorumy  p.  75. 
curiosus  cursus  publici  praesentalis,  pp.    ICX), 
104; 
in  praesentif  pp.  lOl,  104. 
CuropalateSf  pp.  56,  125. 
cursus  publicust  pp.  32,  34  ff.,  74  ff. 


oSr^aMt,  pp.  37,  J9,  40,  66,  120. 
4^uAi/i,  of  ajgenies  in  rebus^  pp.  71  fl. 


dignitaieSf  p.  20; 

palaHnoi,  pp.  22,  23,  44. 
Diocletian,  Augustus  (284-305),  pp.  i,  18,  25. 

86,89. 
domestici,  in  general,  p.  105; 

of  comites  scholar um,  p.  103. 
domeslicij  imperial  guards,  p.  120; 

see  also  comes  domesticorum. 
domesticus,  of  palace  guards,  pp.  50,  51,  56,  63, 
102,  105; 

of  mag.  <j^.,  pp.  51,  63,  102,  104-105; 

dofuoTucbs   Tuv   <rxoX&tfr,  see    domtsticus   of 
palace  guards. 
ducenarii,  of  agentes  in  rebus,  pp.  71  fiC 
dux^  p.  21; 

duces,  pp.  38, 40,  41,  42,  89  ff. 

£ 
Embassies : 

from  Emperor  in  the  West,  pp.  93  f.; 

from  Gothic  kings,  p.  94; 

from  Persian  king,  pp.  94  f. 
eminentia  tua,  p.  115. 
Eugenes,  m^.  off.^  p.  108. 
Eugenius,  Flavius,   mag.  off.,  pp.  25,  35,   106, 

107,  108. 
Euphemius,  mag.  off.,  p.  96. 
Euphrasius,  mag.  off.,p.  y^ 
evectiones,  pp.  35,  74  ff. 
excelientissimus,  pp.  46,  1 1 4. 
excelsus,  vir,  p.  114. 
excubitores,  p.  97. 


fabricae,  pp.  32,  86  ff.,  102,  103,  iii. 
fabricenses,  pp.  82,  86  ff . ; 

see  also  fabricae. 
Felix,  mag.  off.,  pp.  34,  40,  106. 
Florentius,  mag.  off.,  pp.  96, 108. 
formula^  magisteriae  dignitatis,  p.  III. 
frcUer  amantissime,  p.  1 14. 
frumentarii,  pp.  68,  78. 


Galerius,  Augustus  (305-311),  p.  32. 

Gallus,  Caesar  (355 '"3554),  PP.  33,  34- 

George,  of  Abasgia,  Master,  p.  57. 

gloria  tua,  p.  115. 

gloriosi,  p.  20. 

gloriosissimus,  -«,  pp.  46,  47,  1 1 7,  1 19. 

Gratian,  Augustus  (367-383),  p.  45. 

Greek  titles,  in  Byzantine  Empire,  pp.  49  ff. 

Gregory,  of  Taran,  Master,  p.  57. 

H 

Hadrianus,  mag.  off.,  pp.  107,  108. 
\  Het%cV\».Ti\a,  tribuniu  ct  mag.  ojf.,  ^,  24. 
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Hcradins,  Augustus  (610-641),  pp.  49,  105. 
Hermogenes,  mag,  off.,  pp.  96,  97,  107. 
Hodgkin,  author,  on  mt^.  off.,  p.  106. 
kcnorariit  iUustres,  pp.  42,  1 13. 
kospUalitas,  p.  81. 
hospitium,  p.  81. 

I 

illustris,  pp.  20^  40,  42,  46,  81,  1 13  flf. ; 

iliustris  vir,  pp.  1 16,  1 17; 

tt  magnificus,  p.  46; 

honor ar it t  pp.  97,  113; 

AoHoraH,  p.  1 12; 

m  actu pcsUif  p.  112; 

vacanlts,  p.  1 1 3. 
Interpreters,  pp.  36,  loi ; 

interpretes  diversarum  gentium,  p.  96. 
iudicium,  ducianum,  p.  42. 

J 

Jobanesices,  of  Anium,  Master,  p.  57. 

Julian,  Augustus  (361-363),  pp.  34,  69,  77,  92, 

96. 
Justinian,  Augustus  (527-565),  pp.  40,  43,  44, 

48,  49,  78,  80,  81,  88,  90,  91,  96,  97,  99, 

117. 
Justinus  I,  Augustus  (518-527),  pp.  40,  43,  83, 

97.99- 
Justinus  II,  Augustus  (565-578),  p.  48. 

K 

Ka^kwdyiov,  pp.  118  f.; 

ol  inr6  Ka^wdytop,  id. 
Karikios,  Master,  p.  57. 
Karlowa,  author,  on   origin  of  Mastership  of 

Offices,  p.  26. 
kUtorologiun^  'invitation  list,'  p.  123; 

of  Philotheus,  p.  124. 
KbyLytt  dd/xrivcidwur,  see  (omei  admissionum. 


\a/3ap^(no(,  p.  95. 

lampadarii,  pp.  38,  66. 

Largesses,  Sacred,  see  Q)unt  of. 

later culum,  minus,  pp.  85,  89. 

Leo  I,  Augustus  (457-474).  PP.  39.  4°,  61,  64, 

87.  88,  97,  99,  102,  103. 
Leo  II,  Augustus  (474),  pp.  40?  97.  99- 
Leo  III,  the  Isaurian,  Augustus  (7i7-74o),.p.  50. 
Leo  VI,  Augustus  (886-912),  pp.  52,  55,  123, 

124. 
Leo,  mag.  off.y  p.  106. 
liber  mandator um,  pp.  iii,  121. 
Ucinius,  Augustus  (310-324),  pp.  32,  33. 
limitanei,  pp.  41,  89  B. 


limites,  pp.  38,  89  ff. 

Logothete,  of  the  Post,  pp.  50,  51,  80^  98. 

loroi,  a  decoration,  p.  56; 

use  and  significance  of,  p.  121. 
Xwpot,  see  loroi. 
ludimagistri,  p.  8. 
Luitprand,  author,  on  the  number  of  Maaten* 

p.  56. 
Lydus,  Johannes,  author,  on  decline  of  Preto- 
rian  Prefecture,  pp.  30,  36,  37,  87; 

on  character  of  Mastership  of  Offices,  pp. 
105,  106; 

on  curiosi,  p.  74; 

on  evectiones,  pp.  78,  79; 

on  regendarius,  p.  79. 

M 

Macedonius,  mag.  off.,  p.  107. 

magisUr,  *  Master,'  meaning  and  use  of,  pp.  5, 6. 

magiiter  admissionum,  see  Master  of  the  Audi- 
ences. 

magister    dispositionum,    see    Master  for   the 
Schedules. 

magister  epistularum  gratcarum,  see   Master 
of  Correspondence. 

magisUr  epistularum  latinarum,  see  Master  of 
G)rrespondence. 

magister  libellorum,  see  Master  for  Petitions. 

magister  memoriae,  see  Master  of  the  Memoria. 

magister  militum,  see  Masters  of  the  Soldiers. 

magister  officiorum,  see  Master  of  the  Offices. 

magisteriani,  p.  73. 

magistri,  see  Masters. 

fULyiffTpiapol,  p.  73. 

fiaylffrpiffffoi,  wives  of  Byzantine  Masters,  pp. 
125,  126. 

fiAyiarpos,  see  magister.  Master. 

/jdyiffrpos,  4k  rpocunrov,  p.  53. 

fidyiarpot,  6,  see  Master  of  the  Offices. 

/idyurr/Mt,  6  wpCh-os,  pp.  52  ff.,  100. 

Magnentius,  Augustus  (350-353).  P*  33- 

magniji^entia  tua,  p.  115. 

magnijicentissimus,  see  magnificus, 

magnijicus,  pp.  46,  117. 

magnitudo  tua,  p.  115. 

mandata,  magistri,  p.  ill. 

Marcellinus,  mag.  off.,  p.  33. 

Marcian,  Augustus  (450-457). 

Maria,  magistrissa,  p.  58. 

Martinalius,  mag.  off.,  p.  93. 

Martinianus,  mag.  off.,  p.  24. 

Master,  title   at   Byzantine  court,  pp.  52,  53; 
conferred  for  life,  p.  53; 
title  in  imperial  civil  service,  pp.  14%  i^ 

Maatet  o(  lV\e  K.M^xeucv^'^^.  \'^\v^**^^'*^'*^ 

9Si  ^^1- 
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Matter  of  Ceremonies,  pp.  51,  67,  99,  100^  lao, 

122, 133. 
Matter  (Secretaiy)  of  Correspondence,  pp.  14, 

22,51,84. 
Master  of  the  Memoria  (First  Secretary),  pp. 

14,  22,  26,  27,  51,  S4. 
Master  of  the  Offices: 

adiuiar  oU  pp.  70,  71,  100  ff.; 
anthority  of,  over : 
admissioKoies,  pp.  28,  35,  51,  66; 
agitUes  in  rebus,  pp.  32,  38,  40,  59,  66, 

68  ff.; 
apparitor es  ducum,  pp.  40,  41 ; 
cantfUarii,  pp.  37,  38,  66; 
castrefuianit  p.  64; 
cokortis  praetoriatuUt  p.  25 ; 
euHculariif  pp.  40,  64; 

cursus  publicusy  pp.  32, 34i  35»  43. 5  >»  74  «• ; 

decani,  pp.  37,  39,  66; 

duces  limitum,  pp.  40,  41,  89  ff.; 

fabricae  and  fabricenses,  pp.  32,  40,  43, 
86  ff.; 

iilmtres  (viri),  p.  40; 

lampadarii,  pp.  28, 38,  66; 

limites  and  limUanei,  pp.  38,  41,  89  ff.; 

mensoreSf  pp.  28,  38,  80  ff.; 

milUares  {viri),  p.  41; 

minisieriani^  pp.  40,  41,  64; 

notarii,  p.  65; 

cfficia  palatina,  pp.  39,  59,  63  ff.,  68; 

oJUiaUs,  pp.  38,  40,  41,  59,  64; 

palatini,  pp.  40^  41; 

peraequatores  vicfua/ium,  p.  43; 

praepcsiti  castrorum,  pp.  40,  41 ; 

re/erendarii,  p.  65; 

j£^/a  sacrae  vestis^  pp.  46,  64; 

scholae  and  Scholarians,  pp.  28,  51,  60  ff.; 

scrinia  and  scriniarii,  pp.  28,  40,  51,  59, 
66,  82ff.; 

scrinium  dispositionum^  p.  67; 

siUntiarii,  pp.  40,  65 ; 

State  Post,  see  cursus  publicus  ; 

stratores,  pp.  39,  65 ; 
in  Byzantine  Empire,  pp.  49  ff . ; 
character  of  office,  pp.  59, 105  ff. ; 
competence  of,  pp.  59  ff.; 
cursus  honorum  of,  pp.  106  ff.; 
establishment  of,  p.  25 ; 
functions  of: 

ceremonial  duties,  pp.  35,  51,  52,  92  ff., 
98  ff.; 

in  consisiorium,  pp.  22,  31,  38, 44,  91  ff.; 

judicial,  pp.  38  ff.,  68; 

Greek  title  of,  pp.  49,  50; 

historical  significance  of,  p.  I ; 
hktoijr  of,  pp.  24  ff,; 
fna(gnh  of,  pp.  no  ff.; 


\ 


functions  of —  continued: 

military  origin  of,  p.  60; 

as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  pp.  35,  36; 

number  oi,  pp.  33»  34; 
^cium  of,  pp.  72,  100  ff.; 
in  Ostrogothic  Kingdom,  pp.  42,  43, 63; 
rank  of,  pp.  44  ffi. ; 

clarissimus,  pp.  45,  1 13,  1 14,  1 16; 

clarissimus  ei  iUuslris^  p.  46; 

comes,  pp.  29,  30, 44,  60; 

comes  consisiorianus,  pp.  44,  45; 

excellentissimus,  pp.  46,  114; 

^ifTTMiM,  pp.  46,47; 

has  honors  of  ez-Pretorian  PrefeclB,p.  45; 

iOustris,  pp.  45,  112  ff.,  116  ff.; 

magnificus,  pp.  46,  1 17; 

one  of  dignitatu  palatinae,  pp.  23,  44; 

roasters  of  the  soldiers,  pp.  46,  48; 

perfectissimus,  p.  45 ; 

precedes  Proconsuls,  p.  45 ; 

a  senator,  p.  48; 

spectabilis,  pp.  45,  113,  114,  116; 

irUnmus,  pp.  24  ff.,  60; 
relation  of,  to : 

castrensis,  pp.  40,  41 ; 

comes  (magister)  admissionum,  p.  67; 

comes  dispositionum,  p.  67; 

comes  rei  privatae,  pp.  41,  46^  47; 

comes  sacrarum  iargitionum,  pp.  41,  46, 

47; 
praepositus  sacri  cubiculi,  pp.  35,  40^  41, 

47»  48; 
Pretorian  Prefect,  pp.  29,  30^  31,  34, 35  ff., 

42,  43,  46  ff.,  78  ff.,  108; 
Quaestor,  pp.  42, 46  ff.,  83  fi^,  91,  108; 
Urban  Prefect,  pp.  42, 43; 
sources  for  study  of,  p.  2; 
term  of,  p.  109; 
titles,  honors,  and  privileges  of,  pp.  1 10  ff . ; 

see  also  rank  of; 
Xfices  agens  of,  p.  43. 
Master  (Secretary)  for  Petitions,  pp.  14,  22,  26^ 

27.  5'»  85. 
Master  (Secretary)  for  the  Schedules,  pp.  14, 

22,  26. 
Masters : 
chiefs  of  secretarial  bureaus,  pp.  13  ff. ; 
in  civil  service,  pp.  13  ff.; 
in  commercial  and  social  organiations,  pp. 

7,8; 

in  financial  administration,  p.  13; 
in  military  service,  pp.  15  ff.; 
magistrates  of  the  Republic,  p.  7; 
primarily  religious,  pp.  8  ff*. 
Masters,  Byzantine : 
ceremonies  at  appointment  ci^  pp.  119  &| 
conaX\X:a\ft  tok.  vtlwrn^*^.  \i.v> 
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Mmsten,  Byzantine  —  couiimud: 

disappearance  o^  p.  58; 

donations  receired  by,  pp.  133,  124; 

dress  and  insignia  of,  pp.  lao  ff. ; 

functions  of,  pp.  54,  55; 

gratuities  dispensed  by,  pp.  122,  133; 

honors  and  privileges  ol^  pp.  1 17  ff. ; 

later  purely  honorary,  pp.  56,  58; 

number : 
in  VIII  Cent.,  pp.  53,  53; 
in  IX  Cent.,  p.  55 ; 
in  X  Cent.,  p.  56; 

order  of  rank  and  position  among  dignitaries 
of  court,  pp.  55,  56,  118,  125; 

▼assal  princes  as,  p.  57. 
Masters,  of  the  Scrinia,  pp.  13,  14,  15,  28,  83  ff. 
Masters,  of  the  Soldiers,  magistri  mUitum,  pp. 
16,  21,  30,  41.  42,  46,  47,  50*  90i  9" ; 

in  the  Presence,  proisnUaUs,  pp.  42,  85,  90. 
Masters, '  of  the  state,*  p.  98. 
mensores,  pp.  80  ff. 
metata,  pp.  81  ff". 
metatoris,  pp.  81  ffl 

Michael  III,  Augustus  (842-867),  pp.  54,  55. 
Michael  VI,  Augustus  (1056-1057),  p.  58. 
ministerianif  p.  40. 
Mommsen,  author : 

on  Master  and  Quaestor,  p.  48; 

on  origin  of  Mastership  of  OflSces,  p.  25 ; 

on  use  of  magister  and  magisiratus^  p.  6; 

N 

Nobelissimus,  pp.  56,  125. 

Nomus,  mag,  off.^  p.  107. 

notarii  {jtrHmnt)^  pp.  65,  107. 

Notitia  Oignitatum,  compilation  of,  p.  65. 

date  of,  p.  2. 
numeric  praesetUaUs,  p.  42. 


4  di^wi',  see  Viceroy. 

6  iitl  rift  icaraoTd<recat,see  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
b  ixlrQp  deijcewv,  see  Master  for  Petitions. 
pjlcia  {palatina),  pp.  26,  30,  37,  59,  64. 
officiaUs,  pp.  22,  27,  40»  4if  59> 

palatini^  P*  64; 

officiumt  pp.  22,  28,  lOl ; 

adiutcriSf  p.  lOI ; 

admissioHumf  p.  28; 

of  mag.  off,^  pp.  100  ff. 
Opilio,  mag,  off.,  p.  107. 
Orders,  of  rank,  pp.  20,  56. 


Palace  Guards,  see  schoiae. 
Faleokfi,  dyoMMty  of,  p.  58. 


Flalladius  (i),  m^,  off.,  p.  35; 

first  comes  ei  m4^,,  p.  32; 

(2)  M<^.  of.,  p.  107. 
Pancratios  (i),  of  Iberia,  Master,  p.  57. 

(2)  grandson  of  (i),  Master,  p.  57. 
Patricians,  p.  55 ; 

creation  of,  p.  $4; 

elevation  to  Mastership,  pp.  119,  I30; 

wearers  of  loroi,  pp.  1 31  ff. 
Patriciate,  pp.  30, 48. 
warplxtai,  p.  125; 

w.  {Wcrraf,  p.  125. 
pectorals,  p.  I32. 
Pentadius,  mi^.  ^•,  pp*  34t  96. 
ptraequatorei  victualium,  p.  43. 
Perfectissimate,  p.  45. 

Peter,  the  Patrician,  work  on  Mastership  of 
Offices,  p.  25 ; 

see  Petrus  (i). 
Petrus,  (i)  =  Peter  the  Patrician,  mag.  off.,  pp. 
96,  107,  108. 

(2)  m<^.  off.,  p.  96. 
Philotheos,  atriklims,  p.  124. 
Phokas,  Bardas,  Master,  p.  56. 
Phokas,  Leo,  p.  56. 
praefecH  annonae,  p.  43; 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Office  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  imder  the 
Later  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires.  For  the  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  nature  and  traditions  of  this  office,  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  activities  and  the  position  of  Chamberlains  of  an  earlier  day  seemed 
essential,  and  an  introductory  chapter  was  prepared  dealing  with  the 
Chamberlains  of  the  Republic  and  the  Principate.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter the  careers  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  Grand  Chamberlains 
have  been  sketched,  in  order  to  present  concrete  examples  of  the  im- 
portant extra-legal  activities  of  the  incmnbents  of  this  office. 

The  present  study  is  an  elaboration  of  a  doctoral  thesis  bearing  the 
same  title,  during  the  preparation  of  which  the  writer  received  the 
guidance  and  encouragement  of  Professors  Arthur  E.  R.  Boak  and 
Henry  A.  Sanders,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  whose  assistance 
he  here  makes  grateful  acknowledgment. 
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CHAPTER   I 

CHAMBERLAINS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  PRINCIPATE 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Roman  territory  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  during  the  period  of  the  Republic  were  factors 
of  great  importance  in  shaping  the  social  institutions  of  Rome.  These 
two  changes  made  possible  a  wealthy  landed  aristocracy,  out  of  which 
there  developed  in  the  city  a  leisure  class,  whose  interests  lay  suc- 
cessively in  politics,  business,  and  display.  A  growing  desire  for  com- 
fort and  ease  introduced  slaves  into  the  life  of  the  city,  and  the  love 
of  display  multiplied  their  number  out  of  all  reason.  This  develop- 
ment was  the  more  rapid  because  the  rough  and  uncultured  Romans, 
brought  by  wider  conquests  into  close  touch  with  the  luxiuious  re- 
finement of  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Orient,  sought  to  add  to  their  own  rugged  simplicity  the  graces  of 
older  and  aUen  cultures.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they  failed 
to  grasp  the  essence  of  the  superior  refinement  which  they  coveted, 
but  in  the  obvious  externals  they  soon  ceased  to  borrow  from  their 
neighbors,  whom  they  rivalled  or  even  surpassed  in  ostentatious 
luxiuy. 

The  first  city  slaves  at  Rome  probably  performed  necessary  menial 
tasks  about  the  house.  After  them,  in  all  likelihood,  came  the  edu- 
cated slaves,  who  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  their  masters  in  the 
capacity  of  secretaries  and  general  body-servants.  A  very  busy  man 
would  find  need  of  runners,  announcers,  and  the  like,  and  his  impor- 
tance could  be  judged,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  number  of  his 
servitors.  An  indolent  but  jealous  and  wealthy  neighbor  would  be 
xmable  to  brook  the  thought  of  being  outdone  by  another,  and  would 
set  slaves  at  useless  tasks,  solely  for  the  sake  of  appearing  important. 

But  service  which  was  at  first  a  luxury  soon  became  a  necessity, 
and  new  luxuries  were  then  devised.  In  Rome,  one  result  of  these 
tendencies  was  an  extensive  and  exact  subdivision  and  classification 
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of  personal  and  household  service,  and  the  assignment  of  each  distin- 
guishable class  of  duties  to  a  single  servant  or  to  a  corps  of  them. 
At  some  time  in  the  course  of  this  development  there  was  created  a 
class  of  servants  known  as  chamberlains  (cubicularii),  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  most  intimate  and  private  attendance  upon  their 
masters. 

I.   Chamberlains  of  the  Republic 

In  assigning  duties  about  the  bedchamber  to  special  servants,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  were  merely  adopting  an  oriental  custom. 
Certainly  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  from  early  times  oriental 
princes  bad  intrusted  the  protection  of  their  wives  and  the  guarding 
of  their  couches  to  servants  whom  the  Greeks  designated  as  'eunuchs' 
(cwov^ot).  This  word,  of  uncertain  origin,  was  sometimes  applied  to 
virile  servants  in  high  and  confidential  positions ;  generally,  however, 
it  implied  that  such  servants  had  been  subjected  to  castratio,^  a  practice 
which  was  first  employed,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  fabulous 
Semiramis.* 

That  eunuch  chamberlains  were  to  be  foimd  among  the  Persians 
at  the  court  of  Darius  the  Great  (522-485  B.C.)  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.' 
They  were  present  also  at  the  court  of  Xerxes  (485-465  B.C.),  for 
it  was  through  the  connivance  of  Mithridates,  the  king's  chamber- 
lain, that  Artabanes  succeeded  in  assassinating  the  great  Persian.^ 
Satibarzanes  was  chamberlain  of  Xerxes'  son,  Artaxerxes  (465-425 
B.C.),*  and  Bagoas,  the  Egyptian  eunuch  of  Artaxerxes  HI,  Ochus 
(359-338  B.C.),  entirely  dominated  his  master  and  finally  poisoned 
him,  only  to  be  poisoned  himself  when  caught  in  a  similar  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Darius  III,  Codomannus  (336-330  B.C.).*  The  successor 
of  Bagoas  may  have  been  Tireus,  one  of  the  chamberlains  who  were 
captured  along  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius  by  Alexander,^ 
who  escaped  and  announced  to  his  master,  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  the  death  of  his  queen.    About  a  century  later  there  was 

^See  Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  EihicSy  vol.  V,  p.  579,  s.v.  euntteht  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  and  similar  words  in  oriental  languages. 

'  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XIV,  6,  17 ;  Claudian,  In  Euiropium,  i,  539  ff. 

'  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia,  VII,  5,  65  :  ro^  rcpi  t6  kavrav  atafxa  Sffiartvriipat  Ivoii^aro  ttucb' 
xovt.  Cf.  also  VI,  X,  33;  VI,  4,  xx;  Herodotus,  III,  130;  Vm,  105:  v-opd  rti^i  0apfi6potn 
ntu&Ttpol  dai  ol  tbvovxoit  vUrrtot  ctiwca  r^  wiunft  rwp  ivopx^*'* 

*  Diodorus,  XI,  69,  i :  AyanounaaiifAOfos  5i  ri)v  Ixt^ovXi^y  wpAs  Mitfp(5dn}y  rdr  c(^i'Ovx<*'»  ^  ^ 
carcuoMMon^f  rov  fieuri\ka%  ical  rijp  xvptc^dniv  ix^"  TUrriy. 

•Plutarch,  MoraUa,  173  E. 

•  Diodorus,  XVI,  47,  4  to  XVII,  5,  6. 

^Plutsrch,  Alexander,  30 :  rw  M  0aXafn|'r6X<i»p  rw  MivoinCf^t  ot  owt oX^ii^oi'  rait  irvi»a«(<. 
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a  chamberlain  in  attendance,  apparently,  upon  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of 
the  Seleucid  monarch,  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.).* 

It  has  been  intimated  that  in  the  East  a  man  who  was  not  castratus 
might  still  be  a  'eunuch'  or  chamberlain.  This  was  true  at  Rome 
also.  No  chamberlains  of  the  Republican  period  and  only  a  few  of 
those  of  the  Early  Empire  are  specifically  described  as  eunuchs  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense.  During  the  first  two  centiu'ies  of  the  Em- 
pire, at  least,  the  great  majority  of  Roman  chamberlains,  it  may  be 
inferred,  were  not  so  mutilated. 

The  first  chamberlains  at  Rome  to  whom  ancient  literature  makes 
reference  were  attendants  of  Julius  Caesar.  Suetonius  relates  that 
when  Caesar  was  on  his  way  to  Asia  in  the  year  75-74  B.C.,  "he  was 
captured  by  pirates  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Pharmacussa, 
and  remained  among  them,  not  without  the  greatest  indignation,  for 
almost  forty  days,  in  the  company  of  one  physician  and  two  chamber- 
lains."^ Apparently  as  early  as  the  time  of  this  strange  episode  a 
yoimg  Roman  of  wealth  and  station  might  be  attended  by  chamber- 
lains, not  only  when  at  home,  but  also  when  he  went  abroad. 

Some  four  years  later  (70  B.C.)  Cicero,  assailing  the  friends  of  Verres, 
declared  that  even  their  doorkeepers  and  their  chamberlains  courted 
his  (Verres's)  favor,  and  that  their  freedmen,  their  slaves  and  their 
handmaids  loved  him.'  At  this  time  chamberlains  seem  to  have  been 
regular  members  of  families  of  the  wealthier  class  at  Rome,  some  of 
whose  representatives  Cicero  was  attacking.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
estimate  how  long  this  part  of  the  household  service  had  been  recog- 
nized as  distinct  from  the  rest,  but  the  context  of  the  passage  cited 
suggests  that  a  chamberlain  was  thought  to  hold  a  p>osition  of  more 
dignity  than  that  of  the  common  servants. 

Furthermore,  since  the  chamberlain  is  mentioned  together  with  the 
doorkeeper,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  he  served  his  master  in  the 
capacity  of  an  annoimcer  or  introducer  of  callers.  This  supposition 
is  substantiated  by  another  passage,  in  which  Cicero,  writing  from 

*  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HdHnique^  vol.  IV  (1880),  pp.  217  f. :  Kpdrcpw  YLparkpw  'Aprto- 
xltt|  rdy  rpo^ki  'Apti6xov  ^iKar&ropos  .  ,  ,  koI  hrl  rov  Kotrufvot  r^  0a4n\laarit. 

*  Suetonius,  Julius,  4 :  circa  Pharmacussam  insulam  a  praedonibus  capitis  est,  mansiique  apud 
eos,  non  sine  summa  indignatione,  propt  quadraginta  dies  cum  una  medico  et  cubicularis  duobus. 
Of.  Plutarch,  Caesar ,  a.  i :  tu$'  Ms  ^IKou  koI  Svolv  ixoKoOSoiv.  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  evidently 
employed  the  same  source  in  relating  this  story,  but  at  this  point  Suetonius  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed it  more  closely  than  Plutarch,  who  was  probably  translating  from  a  Latin  author :  cf. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  II,  41,  3  to  II,  43. 

*  Cicero,  In  V  err  em  Actio  //,  HI,  4,  8:  Hunc  veslri  ianitores,  hunc  cubicularii  diliiunt; 
kunc  liberti  vestri,  hunc  send  anciUaeque  amant. 
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Cilicia  in  the  year  50  B.C.,  tells  his  friend  that  he  eschews  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  upon  which  it  was  the  custom  of  provincial  governors  to 
insist ;  that  the  provincials  have  easy  access  to  him  directly,  and  not 
through  chamberlains.*  Here  the  inference  is  quite  plain  that  even 
at  the  time  when  Cicero  was  writing,  the  chamberlain  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  usually  a  kind  of  Cerberus  set  to  guard  his  master's  ease 
by  turning  aside  all  but  the  most  important  petitioners.  His  inter- 
ference must  have  been  vexatious  to  the  provincials,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  of  those  who  came  empty-handed  succeeded  in  gaining 
an  audience  with  their  governor. 

A  passage  quoted  from  Alfenus  Varus  {jl,  circa  38  B.C.)  empha- 
sizes the  personal  nature  of  the  chamberlains'  service,  Usting  them 
among  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  master's  person  and  ap- 
pearance.^ 

In  considering  the  foregoing  passages,  which  are  all  that  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  as  referring  to  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chamberlains  of  this  period  were 
simply  body-servants  of  Roman  citizens  and  that  in  no  case  did  they 
have  any  ofl5cial  position.  The  chamberlains  who  have  been  men- 
tioned as  guardmg  the  approach  to  provmcial  governors  were  in  no 
sense  members  of  their  ofl&cial  staffs,  but  were  personal  attendants 
enjoying  a  temporary  importance  borrowed  from  their  masters. 

II.  Chamberlains  of  the  Principate 

Not  imtil  the  time  of  Augustus  was  there  an  official  household  at 
Rome  of  such  importance  as  to  make  the  development  of  a  highly 
organized  service  possible.  But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Princi- 
pate and  a  permanent  court,  there  gradually  arose  many  institutions 
which  would  have  been  not  only  intolerable,  but  quite  impossible 
under  the  old  Republican  system.  It  was,  indeed,  very  slowly  and 
with  extreme  caution  that  Augustus,  posing  as  a  modest  private  citizen, 
introduced  imperial  institutions,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature.' 
Among  the  latter  was  the  new  organization  of  the  palace  service,  in- 
cluding the  chamberlains.  It  would  be  improfitable  to  attempt  to 
trace  here,  for  the  nature  of  the  sources  does  not  permit  it,  the  various 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  imperial 

^  Cic,  Ad  AUicurHf  VI,  2,  5 :  aditus  autem  ad  meminime  provinciates;  nihil  per  cuincuiarium, 
^  Digesta,  L,  16,  203 :   qui  ad  eius  corpus  iuendum  atqut  ipsius  cuitum  praeposiii  dcstinatiqut 
essent,  quo  in  genere  iunctores  (unctores  ?),  cubicularii,  coci,  ministratores  .  .  .  numerareniur. 
*C!.  FairoD,  VOrganisation  du  Palais  Imperial  d  Rome,  Musie  Beige ,  vol.  IV  (1900),  p.  6. 
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chamberlains  of  the  Principate.     A  composite  view  of  the  period  will, 
however,  be  helpful.^ 

The  corps  of  the  chamberlains  was  composed  of : 

1.  the  a  cubictdo, 

2.  the  supra  cubicvlarioSj 

3.  the  decurio  cubicvlariorumy 

4.  the  cubicularii  and  cubiculariae. 

Of  the  last  named  class  certain  members  were  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  special  duties  to  perform.    Such  were : 

a.  the  ab  aegris  cvbictilarioruin^ 

b.  the  afrumenio  cubictdariorum^ 

c.  the  a  vesie  cubiculariorum^ 

d.  the  a  locis  cubictdartarunif 

e.  the  scriba  cubiculariorum. 

The  man  who  bore  the  title  of  a  cubiculo  was  the  chief  of  all  the 
chamberlains.  This  view,  which  is  that  of  both  Rostowzew  and 
Cesano,  has  been  assailed  by  Michiels,^  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Apparently  Michiels  has  felt  that  the  person  described  as  supra 
cubicularios  could  be  no  other  than  the  chief  of  the  entire  corps  of 
chamberlains,  and  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  assign  the  a  cubiculo 
to  a  lower  station.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  understand  the  words  a 
cubiculo  to  mean  nothing  more  than  "attached  to  the  cubiculum"  — 
an  equivalent  expression  for  cubicularius.  Challenging  the  statements 
of  Rostowzew  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  a  cubiculo  was  the  chief 
of  the  corps  of  chamberlains,  he  adduces  three  arguments  against  them : 

First :  that  although  all  persons  mentioned  as  a  cubiculo  in  inscrip- 
tions are  freedmen,  while  the  great  majority  of  cubicularii,  at  least 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Principate,  are  slaves,  there  is  no  war- 
rant in  this  fact  for  the  conclusion  that  the  a  cubiculo  was  the  chief  of 
the  corps ;  for  in  actual  niunbers  we  know  of  more  cubicularii  of  free 
station  than  men  of  like  condition  bearing  the  title  of  a  cubiculo.  This 
point  is  well  made,  but  it  neither  proves  nor  disproves  anything. 
Michiels  goes  on  to  remark,  however,  that  the  decurion  of  chamber- 
lains in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  LaHnarum,  VI,  5747,  C  lulius  divi 
Aug(ust{)  l{ibertus)  Fdix  Ivatianus  decurio  cubicularius,  is  described 
only  by  the  title  cubicularius,  meaning,  presumably,  that  he  is  not 
an  a  cubiculo.    This  remark  seems  to  be  quite  without  point,  for  if  he 

'  For  a  more  complete  treatment,  see  Cesano,  in  De  Ruggiero,  Dizumario  epigrafico,  s.v. 
cubiadum;  Rostowzew,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encydopodie,  s.v.  cubicularius;  Michiels,  Let 
cubicularii  des  Empereurs  Romains,  Music  Beige,  voL  VI  (1902),  pp.  364-31S1. 

>  Musie  Edge,  voL  VI  (1902),  pp.  3S4-386. 
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was  a  decurion  in  the  imperial  service,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  be  an  a  cubictdo  also ;  and  if ,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  was 
a  decurion  in  a  collegium^  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  being 
simply  cubictdarius  in  the  actual  chamber  service. 

Second:  that  even  if  all  the  famous  chamberlains  are  called  a 
ciMctdo  in  inscriptions,  they  are  never  so  designated  by  the  authors 
of  the  time.  There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this  fact,  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  seek  them,  for  the  phenomenon  can  be  illustrated  by  many 
instances  from  a  later  period.  Thus,  in  the  Late  Empire,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi,  it  is  compara- 
tively seldom  that  this  official  title  is  met  outside  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  Emperors.  Such  periphrases  were  employed  as  spado ^  eunuckuSf 
cubictdarius} 

Third :  that  although  an  a  cubictdo  is  named  earlier  than  a  cubicu- 
larius  among  the  persons  mentioned  in  CJ.L.,  VI,  5197,  we  cannot 
assume,  as  does  Rostowzew,  that  the  former  ranked  above  the  latter, 
for  we  do  not  know  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  here  recorded 
are  mentioned  in  order  of  rank  —  indeed,  two  pedisequij  two  cocij 
two  ab  argento  are  mentioned  in  different  places  without  a  hint  that 
the  one  was  superior  to  the  other.  The  remark  is  true  and  pertinent. 
There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noted  here;  viz.,  that  there 
are  no  variants  in  the  titles  of  the  pedisequi,  coci  and  ab  argento^  and 
that  the  only  variant  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  chamberlains 
mentioned  above.  It  seems  improbable  that  two  different  titles  re- 
ferring to  the  same  position  should  have  been  used  on  the  same  stone. 
That  such  was  the  case,  however,  is  the  implication  of  Michiels's 
argument,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  cubicularius  and  a  cubictdo  are 
synonymous  expressions. 

The  criticisms  of  Michiels  are  salutary,  but  hardly  constructive, 
for  he  has  neither  proved  his  own  contention,  that  the  supra  cubicu- 
larios  was  the  chief  of  all  the  chamberlains,  nor  disproved  that  of 
Rostowzew  and  Cesano ;  viz.,  that  the  a  cubiculo  held  this  position. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  term  a  cubiculo  was  applied  on  the  analogy 
of  a  tnemoriay  a  libellis  and  similar  expressions,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  these  terms  refer  not  only  to  the  various  biureaus,  but  also 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  these  bureaus.' 

The  a  cubiculo ^  as  the  chief  of  the  chamberlains,  was  probably  re- 
qx)nsible,  for  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  directly  to  the  Emperor, 
except  at  such  times  as  the  latter  might  choose  to  deal  personally  with 

'  See  Appendix  B.  <  Cf .  louAo^viu  Rttmisclie  RecliU«»clieidUe,  vol.  I,  pp.  544-^545. 
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the  individuals  of  the  service.  He  was  ahnost  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  master,  and  there  was  probably  nothing  unusual  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  Emperor  Gains  and  his  chamberlain,  Helicon, 
who  'Splayed  ball  and  exercised  and  bathed  and  dined  with  Gains, 
and  was  with  him  when  he  went  to  retire,  having  been  appointed  to 
the  post  of  chamberlain  and  chief  of  the  palace  body-guard,  a  post 
such  as  no  other  held,  and  such  as  to  afford  him  at  his  convenience  and 
leisure  the  hearing  of  the  Emperor."  * 

Thus  the  chamberlain  naturally  became  the  close  confidant  of  the 
Emperor,  to  whose  whims,  whether  good  or  ill,  he  obsequiously  minis- 
tered, and  whose  confidence  he  found  it  advantageous  to  cultivate. 
Since,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  privy  to  many  of  the  Emperor's  thoughts 
and  plans,  and,  on  the  other,  could  gain  his  ear  as  could  no  other,  per- 
haps, at  the  court,  he  was  sought  out  by  courtiers  and  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  office,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  exercised  an  influence 
which  extended  far  beyond  the  palace  walls.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance an  a  cubiculo  succeeded  in  so  dominating  the  will  of  the  Emperor 
that  he  became  the  virtual  master  of  the  Empire. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  powers 
wielded  by  the  a  cubiculo^  his  position  was  by  no  means  a  public  one.' 
He  was  merely  one  of  the  Emperor's  most  trusted  servants,  whose 
peculiar  position  gave  him  temporarily  an  unusual  amount  of  impor- 
tance. As  with  other  servants,  the  Emperor  might  discharge  him  at 
pleasure  and  put  in  his  place  whomever  he  might  choose.  A  new 
Emperor,  upon  his  accession,  sometimes  retained  the  chamberlains 
of  the  former  ruler,'  but  more  often  the  slave  or  freedman  who  had 
served  him  in  that  capacity  as  a  private  citizen  must  have  been  re- 
tained as  a  cubiculo  by  the  new  Emperor. 

In  only  two  cases  is  it  recorded  that  an  a  cubiculo  was  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  woman ;  both  of  these  men  served  in  the  imperial  household, 
the  one  under  Domitia,  the  wife  of  Domitian,^  and  the  other  imder 
Acte,  the  freedwoman  and  concubine  of  Nero.^ 

Of  the  second  chamberlain  in  rank,  the  supra  cubicularios^^  we 

t  PhOo,  Legalio  ad  Gaium,  27 :  witff^alp^t  xal  impryv/u^cro  ad  awtkoUro  ical  mmtfAtrra  nX 
lUiKKofn  nutuiaBa^  rapfr  TaUff  rifr  rov  KaranHfttarov  ccU  car'  oUIom  ApxK^fuiro^'kaKot  rtrayiiJb'On 
HJsjtM,  5aiy  MV^c^  irpocnp  AXX^,  in  iubmn  Ixhm  timaifiobaax  xtd  vxoKaicitaat  Acodf  cUhtMipdroipOT,  kt\. 

*  This  was  also  true  of  the  eariy  officials  ab  epistoUs^  etc  Cf .  Hiischfeld,  Die  Kaistrlicken 
VerwaUtmgsbeamlen  Ins  auf  Diocletian,  p.  318. 

*  Cf.  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  VI,  8765 :  a  cubiculo  auguslorum, 

*  CJJ..,  VI,  8570 :  Hermae  AugusH  liberto  a  cubiculo  Domitiae  Augustae.  ...    Cf .  VI,  8979. 

*  CJX.,Vl,  8760 :  Dis  manibus  Hdio  Ades  Aug(usti)  l(ibeiiae)  liberto  a  cubiculo, 

*  Michiels  makes  this  officer  the  chief  of  the  imperial  chamberlam  %tnSot.    'tf.uste^^^V^'^v^ 
VI  (190a),  pp.  384  f.    See  pp.  i6g  f. 
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know  but  little.  Our  information  is  drawn  entirely  from  epigraphic 
sources  and  is  not  conclusive.  An  examination  of  such  evidence  as 
we  have,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  supra  cubicularios  was,  in 
almost  every  known  instance,  in  the  service  of  a  woman.^ 

The  one  supra  cubicularios  of  whom  this  cannot  be  said  definitely 
was,  according  to  the  editors  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Laiinarum, 
a  freedman  of  Lucius  StatiUus  Taurus,^  but  there  is  nothing  impos- 
sible in  the  supposition  that  he  served  as  the  supra  cubicularios  of  the 
wife  of  Taurus.  It  may  not  be  too  daring  to  suggest  that  while  the  a 
cubiculo  was  the  chief  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  household  and  a 
constant  attendant  upon  the  master  of  the  house,  the  chamberlains 
of  the  women's  apartments  may  have  been  imder  the  direction  of  the 
supra  cubicularios,  whose  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  a  cubiculo, 
but  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  it  in  the  sense  that  he  received 
his  orders  from  that  official. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  decurion  of  chamberlains  (df- 
curio  cubiculariorum)  should  be  included  in  the  organization  of  the 
palace  service.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  merely  an  official  in 
one  of  the  corporations  (collegia)  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the 
imperial  household.'  There  are  two  reasons,  however,  for  siqiposing 
that  the  decurion  was  a  member  of  the  palace  staff. 

The  first  reason  is  that  Suetonius  applies  this  title  to  the  famous 
chamberlain  Sigerius  (though  he  erroneously  calls  him  Saturius),^  and 
it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  used  the  title  of  an 
official  of  a  corporation  to  describe  the  semi-public  position  (as  it 
might  be  termed)  of  Sigerius.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
decurio  cubiculariorum  was  the  actual  title  of  an  official  in  the  imperial 
service,  unless  indeed  we  assiune  that  Suetonius  employed  the  word 
decurio  carelessly  as  an  equivalent  for  some  other  title. 

A  second  reason  for  including  this  official  is  that  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  organization  of  the  corporations  of  the  imperial  household 

^  Of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  C.I.L.,  VI,  3954  {Man.  lAv.) :  Myrtilus  supra  cubicuQ  .  .  .), 
etc.;  3955  {Mon.  Liv.):  Paschus  Amaranti  supra  cubicular{ios) ;  8766:  M.  IMus  AmpuUt 
l{ibertus)  supra  cubicularios. 

Of  Marcella  Agrippa,  CLL.,  VI,  4439  (Mon.  Marc.) :  Heros  Uarcel{lae)  supra  cubic(ulanas). 
Of  an  unknown  woman,  C.I.L.  VI,  33842 :  Alexae  Ebumaes  ser{vo)  supra  cubicul{arias). 

*  CJ.L.,  VI,  6645 :  T.  Si[atili]  Taur[i  l{ibertus)]  supra  c{ubicularios),  etc.  The  stone  is  so 
broken  that  the  initial  c,  which  is  thought  to  stand  for  the  word  cubicularios,  is  little  better  ♦>**" 
a  conjecture. 

'  Cf.  Mommsen,  CJX.,  X,  p.  213  n. :  .  .  .  nam  in  collegiis  certe  domus  imperaUtnae  H  dtcmi- 
ones  frequetUissime  inveniufUur.  .  .  . 

*  DomilianuSf  17:    (Domitianum)  saucium  et  repugnanUm  adorti  Clodianus  cormcmlanus,  d 
Majeimus  Partkcni  iibertus,  et  Satwrius  decurio  Cttbiculonorum.  .  .  . 
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was  based  upon  that  of  the  various  branches  of  the  imperial  service 
from  which  their  members  were  recruited.^  If  this  were  established  as 
a  fact,  there  would  be  presumptive  evidence  in  any  reference  to  a  de- 
curion  of  chamberlains  that  such  an  official  was  to  be  found  among 
the  ranks  of  the  palace  service. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  position  or  duties  of  the  decurion 
of  chamberlains.  Of  the  four  known  occupants  of  the  office,^  the 
greatest  fame  was  enjoyed  by  Sigerius,  chamberlain  of  Domitian  and 
fellow  conspirator  with  Parthenius  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  Parthenius,  who  was  a  cubiculo  to 
the  Emperor,^  but  any  further  statements  regarding  his  position  or 
duties  must  be  conjectural.  His  title  makes  it  possible  that  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  division  of  ten  chamberlains. 

It  is  clear  that  the  corps  of  chamberlains  was  large  and  that  it  was 
subdivided  in  some  manner,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
decurion  was  in  any  way  connected  with  these  subdivisions.  It  should 
be  noted  that  he  is  an  officer  not  foimd  outside  the  imperial  household, 
so  far  as  is  known,  and  that  he  served  in  the  women's  apartments  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  men.^ 

The  chamberlains,  properly  so  called,  among  whom  women  as 
well  as  men  are  to  be  numbered,^  performed  the  actual  service  of  the 
corps.  This  concerned  the  minutest  details  of  the  most  intimate  attend- 
ance upon  their  master  or  mistress.  The  corps  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  called  staiioneSj  since  inscriptions  bear 
testimony  to  a  siaiio  pritna,^  and  a  skUio  secunda^  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  basis  or  the  puipose  of  this  division.  Friedlaender 
put  forth  the  hypothesis  that  the  first  station  served  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  second  station  was  less 
closely  attached  to  his  person.*  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Michiels,  however,  that  this  would  have  constituted  an  honorary 
division  and,  consequently,  would  have  received  more  frequent  men- 
tion than  is  actually  the  case.'     The  latter  writer  is  in  practical 

'  Cf.  Waltzing,  Corporations  Professionettes,  vol.  I,  p.  360,  n.  i. 

'Sigerius,  Dio  Cassius,  67,  15;    Nicodemus  Sponsianus,  CJX.,  VI,  3959;    C.  loliiui  Felix 
Ivatianus,  CIX.,  VI,  5747 ;  Helladius,  CJX.,  VI,  8773. 
•CJ.I..,  VI,  8761. 

*  Cf.  CJ.L.J  VI,  3959  a  (Mon.  Lit.) :  Nicodemus  Sponsianius)  dec{urio)  citbiculano{fum), 
'  Cf.  CJ.L.J  VI,  9315 :  Hie  requiescit  cubicularia  dom(t)n{a€). 

*  CJ.L.t  VI,  8532 :    .  .  .  Alexander  Marcellianus  et  Encolphius  Domitianus  cubiculari  sUUionis 
^fffiKK,  etc. ;  8774:  .  .  .  Glauco  cubiculario  skUionis  primae.  .  .  .    Cf.  also,  8518;  8775;  S??^* 

^  CI.L.f  VI,  5195 :  D.  m.  CrescetUi  vemae  Caesaris  n{ostri)  cubiculario  sUUionis  II.  .  .  , 

*  DarsUllungen  aus  der  Sitiengeschichte  Roms  (ed.  7),  vol.  I,  p.  54. 

*  Music  Beige,  voL  VI  (190a),  p.  382. 
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agreement  with  Maxquardt,  who  holds  to  a  division  on  the  basis  of 
service  during  the  day  and  night.^ 

There  are  suggestions  that  each  station  had  a  more  or  less  complete 
organization  of  its  own.  Thus  inscriptions  contain  the  record  of  one 
freedman  who  was  "  superintendent  of  the  grain  supply  of  the  imperial 
chamberlains  of  the  first  station,"  *  and  of  another  who  was  "  chamber- 
lain and  a  locis  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  first  station."  ^  These  two 
inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  superintendent  of  the  grain 
supply  and  the  a  locis  performed  their  respective  duties  with  reference 
to  the  chamberlains  of  the  first  station  only,  which  would  imply  that 
that  division,  and  we  may  safely  assimie  the  second  station  also,  had  a 
special  organization. 

The  fact  that  there  were  separate  organizations  for  the  two  sta- 
tions, and  especially  the  fact  that  each  had  its  own  superintendent  of 
the  grain  supply,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  two  divisions  served 
in  different  places.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  either  on  Friedlaender's 
hypothesis  that  both  stations  served  the  Emperor,  the  one  in  greater 
and  the  other  in  less  proximity  to  his  person,  or  on  that  of  Marquardt 
and  of  Michiels  that  the  one  served  the  Emperor  by  day  and  the  other 
by  night,  that  the  stations  would  have  required  two  superintendents  of 
the  grain  supply.  Indeed  these  facts  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
only  by  assuming  that  the  two  stations  had  practically  identical  duties, 
but  were  so  far  separated,  whether  by  distance  or  otherwise,  that  a 
common  organization  was  impracticable.  Precisely  these  conditions 
would  obtain  if  the  first  station  served  the  Emperor  and  the  second 
station  the  Empress.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  evidence,^  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  already 
made,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Principate  the  chamberlains  of  the  Elm- 
press  were  directed  by  a  special  officer,  the  supra  cubicularios.^ 

Attached  to  the  service  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  probably 
nmnbered  among  the  chamberlains,  were  several  fimctionaries  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  specific  duties.  The  cham- 
berlains' physician  (ab  aegris  cubiculariorum)  was  one  of  these.*  He 
possessed  a  fair  degree  of  medical  skill,  no  doubt,  and  was  the  regular 
attendant  upon  those  of  the  chamberlains  who  might  need  the  care  of 
a  physician.    The  superintendent  of  the  chamberlains'  grain  supply 

*  Pnoatleben  der  Rmer  (2d  ed.),  vol.  I,  p.  144,  n.  5. 

'  C.I.L.,  VI,  8518:  .  .  .  afrumento  cub(iculariorum)  Caesar(is)  n(ostri)  sta(tioms)  /.  •  •  • 

*  CJ,L.,  VI,  8775 :  .  .  .  ctibicul(aHo)  ei  a  locis  cubicul(ariarum)  sUUiumis)  /.  .  •  . 
*CJ.L,,  VI,  5195,  quoted  on  pa^  173  need  not  preclude  this  interpretation. 
*Seep,  172.  •  CI.  CIJL.^  VI,  8771 ;  33749. 
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(afrumetUo  ciibiculariorum)  ^  was  charged  with  the  task  of  providmg 
the  food  supply  of  the  chamberlams.  The  superintendent  of  the 
chamberlains'  wardrobe  (a  veste  cubictdariarum)  ^  probably  had  the 
oversight  of  the  clothing  of  the  chamberlains.  It  would  be  his  duty 
to  see  that  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  garments  for  all  occa- 
sions, and  the  whims  of  some  of  the  Emperors  and  their  love  of  dis- 
play must  have  made  his  task  rather  exacting.  He  may  have  had 
a  corps  of  tailors,  fullers,  and  other  artisans  imder  his  orders.  The 
a  locis  cubiculariorum,^  whom  we  know  from  but  a  single  inscription,^ 
performed  duties  which  we  cannot  now  determine.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  impossible  that  his  title  referred  to  his  position  in  one  of  the  funer- 
ary associations,  and  that  his  duties  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  allotment  of  lociy  or  burial  niches,  in  the  association's  columbarium 
for  the  members  of  the  society. 

There  was,  finally,  a  secretary  of  chamberlains  (scriba  cubicu- 
lariorum)J^  who  may  have  had  actual  duties  about  the  palace,  such  as 
the  keeping  of  records  of  the  chamberlains  and  their  equipment,  and 
the  periorming  of  other  clerical  tasks  which  might  be  required  for  the 
proper  ordering  of  the  corpus.  It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that 
he  was  a  secretary  in  one  of  the  corporations  which  have  already  been 
mentioned.^ 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  numerous 
barbers,  anointers,  perfumers,  and  other  attendants,^  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  palace  service.  It  is  possible  that  these  servants  were 
chamberlains  whose  duties  were  rather  sharply  defined,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  refer  to  them  by  a  more  specific  title  than  could  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  other  members  of  the  corps,  so  that  it  became  customary  to 
omit  the  word  chamberlain  in  speaking  of  them.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  evidence  for  such  identification,  and  it  seems  better  to 
assume  that  some  servants  who  were  possessed  of  special  skill  fell 

»CJ.L.,  VI,  8518;  8771;  8772;  33769.  "C./.L.,  VI,  33771. 

*  Biichiels,  Musie  Beiges  vol.  VI  (1902),  pp.  382 ;  383,  n.  4,  gives  as  the  title  of  this  function- 
tayahcis  cubiculi,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  fonn  here  given  is  preferable. 
Cf.  CJ.L.t  VI,  8767  a:  scr(iba)  cubiculariorum;  8770  *■  33749:  ob  aegris  cubiadariorium) ; 
8772 :  a  frumento  cubiculariorum;  8773 :  decurioni  cubiculariorum.  Apparently  there  is  not  a 
single  clear  example  of  the  fonn  cubiculi  in  titles  of  this  kind.  Reading  CJ,L.,  VI,  8775, 
a  locis  cubiculi  stalioftis  primaefM.icbiehcouc\\xded  that  the  staliones  wen  assigned  definite  posts 
about  the  cubiculum.  This  hypothesis  rests  on  no  firmer  basis  than  his  unsupported  reading 
cubiculi.  *  C.I.L.,  VI,  8775  (quoted  above,  p.  174,  n.  3). 

•CJ.Z.,  VI,  8767  a;  8768;  8769;  33770. 

*  Cf.  Waltzing,  Corporations  ProfessionelUs,  vol  I,  p.  4x5 ;  vol.  IV,  p.  428. 

^  Cf.  Marquardt,  PrivatUben  (2d  ed.),  vol.  I,  pp.  144  ff.    Fairon,  L'OrtaiiUoiwm  d.u  "tfsXiAa  V«»n 
pirial  d  Rome,  Musie  Beige,  voL  IV  (1900),  pp.  S^^S* 
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slightly  outside  the  regular  categories  of  servants.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  organization  of  the  palace  was  complete. 

As  to  the  political  and  social  status  of  the  chamberlains,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  those  who  bear  the  title  a  cubicuio  in  the  inscriptions  which 
have  been  preserved  were  universally  freedmen,  and  that,  in  general, 
the  same  was  true  of  the  rest  of  the  chamberlains  after  the  first  cen- 
tury.^ In  the  matter  of  offices,  not  only  did  some  of  the  chamber- 
lains hold  more  than  one  position  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, being  intrusted  with  such  duties,  also,  as  those  of  the  official 
a  memorial  or  taster  {praegustatory  or  a  locis,^  but  there  are  recorded 
some  cases  of  extreme  interest,  giving  evidence  that  the  office  of  a 
cubicuio  to  the  Emperor  did  not  unfit  its  occupant  for  important  pubUc 
positions.  For  example,  Lucius  Aurelius  Nicomedes,  who  had  been 
the  a  cubicuio  of  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus,  held  two  priesthoods,  three 
civil  posts,  and  one  miUtary  office,  was  the  recipient  of  a  public  horse 
and  three  military  decorations.^ 

Most  striking,  and  in  some  ways  most  significant,  is  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  imperial  chamberlains,  especially  those  of  high  rank, 
came  to  exercise  exceptional  powers,  to  the  extent,  in  some  instances, 
that  they  even  rivalled  the  Emperors  themselves  in  the  control  of  the 
administration.  Such  were  HeUcon,  who  was  the  favorite  of  Gaius ;  • 
Parthenius,  who  was  granted  insignia  of  high  power  by  Domitian,^ 
but  who  was  later  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  which  compassed  his 
death  and  the  accession  of  Nerva;*  Cleander*  and  Eclectus,^®  the 
notorious  chamberlains  of  Commodus. 

The  records  of  the  imperial  chamberlains  extend  down  to  the  reign 
of  Elagabalus,  but  in  his  reign  they  are  abruptly  broken  off,  and  we 
know  nothing  further  regarding  this  part  of  the  imperial  service  imtil 

^  Cf.  Cesano,  in  De  Ruggiero,  Dizionario  Epigrafico,  s.v.  cubiadum,  p.  1282. 
'  CI. L.J  VT,  8618 :  .  .  .  a  memoria  et  cubicuio  Aug(usti)  ser(jff). 

*  CI.L.f  X,  6324 :  .  .  .  praegustator  et  a  cubicuio  Neronis.  .  .  . 

*  CJ.L.f  VI,  8775  (quoted  above,  p.  174,  n.  3).  The  a  locis  may  have  been  an  officer  in  a  cor- 
poration.   See  p.  175. 

*  C.I. L.J  VI,  1598:  [L.  Aurelius  L.  Caesaris  l{ibertus)  Nicomedes,  qui  et]  Ceionius  et  Adius 
tocitatus  est,  L.  Caesaris  fuit  a  cubicuio  et  divi  Veri  ifHp{eratoris)  nutr[itor,  a  divo  Antonino  Pic  equo 
publico  et  sac]erdolio  Carniniensi,  item  pontif{icalu)  min(pre)  exomatus,  ab  eodem  proc{uratar)  ad 
sUic{es)  et  praef(ectus)  vekicul(orum)  foetus  et  ab  imp{eratore)  Antonino  [Aug{usto)  et  divo  Vera 
cura  copiarum  exercit]us  ei  iniunct{a  ?],  hasta  pura  et  vexillo  et  corona  murali  donatus,  proc(urator) 
summarum  rat(ionum)  cum  Ceionia  Laena  uxore  kic  situs  [est].    Cf.  VI,  8498 :  .  .  .  a  cubicuio  Au- 

giusti)  proc{uratori)  thesaurum, etc.;  X,  6573:  a  cubicuio  proc(urator)  [ ]afrum{eHlo) 

accensus  patro  [ ],  etc.  •  Phik),  Legatio  ad  Gaium,  27. 

'  Dio  Cass.,  67,  15.  « Suet.,  Dom.,  16  flf. ;  Eutropius,  8,  i ;  Zonaras,  11,  19. 

*Herodian,  i,  13  £f. ;  Dio  Cass.,  72,  9  ff. ;  Lampridius,  Commodus  Antoninus,  6,  3  ft. 
'^Herodian,  i,  17  ff.;  Dio  Cass.,  72,  4  ff.*,  7«iii.,  12,  e». 
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after  the  reforms  of  Diocletian,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  reference 
to  the  grief  of  the  chamberlains  at  the  death  of  Carus.^  This  lacuna  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Roman 
world  during  this  period,  and  the  unfortunate  lack  of  contemporary 
historical  writings  which  this  condition  produced.  Inscriptional 
evidence  also  fails  during  the  third  century,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  in  the  meagre  records  which  remain  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  chamberlains. 

While  the  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  largely  with  the  chamber- 
lains of  the  Emperors,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  applies  solely  to 
them.  The  Princeps  was  indeed  but  the  "First  Citizen,"  and  his 
household,  at  the  outset,  differed  in  no  important  detail  from  those  of 
other  citizens  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that  it  acquired  greater  splendor 
and  magnificence  than  private  citizens  could  afford  to  maintain,  and 
Roman  gentlemen  probably  considered  that  the  appointments  of  their 
houses  were  complete  though  they  had  but  two  or  three  chamberlains. 
Men  of  great  wealth,  however,  doubtless  took  pride  in  their  expensive 
and  elaborate  establishments,  and  an  occasional  Croesus  might  even 
boast  a  corps  of  chamberlains  comparable  in  size  and  in  organization 
to  that  of  the  Princeps. 

In  the  more  modest  houses  of  Roman  gentlemen  of  the  Principate 
the  chamberlains  seem  still  to  have  stood  between  their  masters  and 
those  who  wished  to  see  him,  as  they  did  in  the  tune  of  Cicero,^  and 
at  times  to  have  acted  very  disagreeably  toward  callers.  Seneca, 
the  great  moralist  of  Nero's  day,  said :  "  Some  take  it  to  heart  that 
they  are  pushed  about  by  the  hairdresser,  and  they  talk  about  the  abu- 
siveness  of  the  doorkeeper,  the  haughtiness  of  the  announcer,  the  dis- 
dain of  the  chamberlain." ' 

It  was  not  at  Rome  alone  that  chamberlains  were  known  during  the 
period  of  the  Principate.  The  New  Testament  mentions  a  certain 
Blastus,  chamberlain  of  Herod,  the  governor  of  Palestine,*  and  a 
eimuch  of  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  or  Abyssinia, 
who  may  have  been  her  chamberlain,  though  he  is  described  merely 
as  being  in  charge  of  all  her  treasure.** 

*  Vopiscus,  Cams,  8,  7.    It  is  easy  to  believe  that  chamberlains  were  among  the  eunuchs 
ousted  from  the  palace  by  Gordian  III.    Julius  Capitolinus,  Gordiani  Tres^  23,  7-25,  4. 

'  See  p.  167  f. 

'  Dialogorum  Liber,  II,  14,  i ;    Quidam  se  a  cinerario  impulsos  mcUste  feruni  et  contumeliam 
vocofU  osUariif  nomendatoris  superbiam,  cubicularii  supercilium. 

*  Acts  idL  12,  20 :   BXA^rrov  t6v  kirl  rov  KtHTuvoi  rtni  fiatriKius. 

*  Acts  viii.  27  :    di^p  AWufff  c^i'ovxos  iwiurrrp  Kopidxris  poffOdaaifs  AJBiSmaPt  ^'  il**  M  x&aris  rift 
TrAfiff  aOrijt. 


CHAPTER    II 

FROM   DIOCLETIAN   TO  JUSTINIAN 

By  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  old  Republican  form  of  Roman 
government  had  been  replaced  by  an  undisguised  absolutism,  which 
was  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  and  justified,  if  justification  were 
necessary,  by  the  Emperor's  assiunption  of  divinity.  Earlier  mon- 
archs  had  not  hesitated  to  demand  from  the  provincials  the  honors 
due  to  deity,  but  it  remained  for  Diocletian  to  carry  the  principle  to 
its  logical  completion  and  to  declare  himself  unequivocally  a  god. 
Roman  and  barbarian,  peasant  and  prince,  all  alike  were  compeUed 
to  acknowledge,  and  humble  themselves  before,  his  godhead.  With 
Constantine's  acceptance  of  Christianity  this  position  became  impos- 
sible, and  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire  no  longer  professed  to  be 
deities,  but  mortals  ruling  by  divine  sanction,  the  representatives  of 
God  upon  earth.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  "divine  right  of  kings" 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  inherent  rights  of  divinity  without  sac- 
rificing the  monarch's  claim  to  absolute  control  of  his  subjects. 

To  provide  a  fitting  capital  for  the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Constantine  the  Great  built,  between  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Golden  Horn,  a  "New  Rome,"  "guarded  of  God,"  and  known 
from  that  day  as  Constantinople,  in  honor  of  its  foimder.  Here  he 
placed  the  seat  of  his  government,  in  a  very  city  within  the  city,  for 
the  imperial  residence  was  surrounded  by  other  edifices,  audience 
halls,  churches,  barracks,  banquet  halls  and  baths,  a  huge  hippo- 
drome, the  senate  house,  a  great  public  forum  and  extensive  pleasure 
gardens,  among  which  moved  not  only  the  richly  costumed  grandees 
and  their  ladies,  but  a  huge  throng  of  less  important  personages  — 
ecclesiastics,  palace  guards,  attendants,  clerks,  lackeys,  artisans  and 
menials  of  every  kind. 

I.   The  Imperial  Court  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries 

Walled  about  on  all  sides  by  ministers  and  retainers,  the  Emperor 

lived  in  the  midst  of  this  throng,  but  aloof,  as  befitted  a  superior  being ; 

178 
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for  only  the  most  trusted  of  his  personal  servants  had  free  access  to  his 
presence.  Elaborate  ceremonies  marked  his  every  public  act.  His 
appearance  at  the  church,  the  races,  state  banquets  or  imperial  audi- 
ences was  the  occasion  for  a  splendid  ritual.  The  court  officials  in 
graded  ranks  and  garbed  in  gorgeous  ceremonial  robes  followed  him  in 
a  long  and  stately  procession,  or,  in  an  impressive  silence,  made  obei- 
sance before  him  as  they  were  ushered,  each  in  his  turn,  into  his  pres- 
ence. No  detail  was  omitted  which  would  render  these  ceremonies 
more  imposing,  or  which  would  emphasize  the  exalted  position  of  the 
monarch. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  officials  of  the  court  were  the  great 
ministers  of  state.  The  reorganization  of  the  imperial  administration 
by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  had  given  complete  expression  to  the 
bureaucratic  system,  placing  the  control  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  few  departmental  chiefs,  who  directed 
the  activities  of  their  bureaus  while  residing  at  the  coiurt. 

Among  these  heads  of  administrative  departments  the  Pretorian 
Prefect  (praefectm  praetario),  the  head  of  the  civil  administration  of 
the  provinces,  was  of  the  highest  rank.  The  Masters  of  the  Soldiers 
(magistri  mUitum),  who  were  the  chief  military  officials  of  the  Em- 
pire, stood  next  to  him. 

More  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  court  were  the 
holders  of  the  digniiates  palatinaCy  those  offices  whose  duties  did  not 
call  their  incumbents  away  from  the  capital.  Two  of  these,  the  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses  {comes  sacrarum  largitionum)  and  the  Count  of 
the  Privy  Purse  {comes  rerum  privatarum),  were  important  treasury 
officials,  imder  whose  direction  was  a  large  corps  of  assistants  known 
as  palatini.  The  Master  of  the  Offices  {magister  officiorum)  was  di- 
rector of  the  corps  of  agentes  in  rebus,  which  constituted  the  imperial 
secret  service.  He  supervised  the  extensive  secretarial  bureaus, 
controlled  the  palace  guards,  and  had  charge  of  the  corps  which  ar- 
ranged the  court  ceremonies.  Furthermore,  almost  all  of  the  officia 
of  the  palace  were  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Quaestor  {quaestor  sacri  palatii),  the  Emperor's  chief  legal 
adviser,  was  entrusted  with  the  framing  and  pubUshing  of  imperial 
edicts,  and  exercised  important  appellate  jurisdiction.  These  palace 
officials  were  known  as  Counts  of  the  Consistory  {comites  consistoriani) 
and  were  members  of  the  Emperor's  deliberative  and  advisory  council, 
at  the  meetings  of  which  the  Quaestor  presided.  To  this  number  might 
be  added  the  Counts  of  the  Body  Guard  (comes  domesUcotum  «,9(j»AXAwrN^ 
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comes  domesticorum  pediium)  and  a  number  of  important  but  subor- 
dinate dignitaries.  There  were  also  about  the  court  many  distin- 
guished persons  who  did  not  hold  offices,  but  were  given  high  rank  by 
the  conferring  of  the  honorary  titles  of  Count  or  Patrician. 

Numbered  among  the  dignitaies  palatinae,  and  prominent  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  court  was  the  Grand  Chamberlain  (praepositus  sacri 
cubiculi),  the  history  and  nature  of  whose  office  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  following  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that  he  was  the 
Emperor's  chief  attendant,  and  supervised  most  of  the  branches  of 
the  palace  service.  He  was  powerful,  not  because  of  the  importance 
of  his  duties,  but  because  his  position  made  it  possible  for  him  so  to 
mgratiate  himself  with  the  Emperor  as  to  wield  very  great  influence. 
Consequently  all  other  officials  stood  in  dread  of  him.  But  they  also 
despised  and  hated  him,  for  he  was  a  eimuch,  a  social  outcast,  with 
whom  they  would  normally  have  held  no  relations.  Furthermore  he 
was,  after  all,  but  the  Emperor's  body-servant,  not  a  minister  of  the 
Empire,  and  officials  of  high  position  can  hardly  have  regarded  him 
otherwise  than  as  an  interloper  in  their  ranks. 

II.   The  History  of  the  Office  of  Grand  CnAMBERuaN 

The  development  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  office  in  the  period 
before  Diocletian  has  already  been  set  forth  in  its  salient  points.  In 
the  course  of  three  centuries  a  body-servant  of  the  Emperor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rising  to  a  position  of  influence  second  to  none  in  the  Empire, 
save,  possibly,  that  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  history  of  this  office  in  the  period  after  Diocletian  is  at  once  a 
repetition  and  a  continuation  of  its  history  under  the  Principate.  Out 
of  the  period  of  reorganization  the  Grand  Chamberlain  emerged  as  a 
minor  government  official,  invested  with  certain  authority  and  honors, 
and  enjoying  a  place  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  court ;  for  Diocle- 
tian's enthusiasm  for  the  bureaucratic  system  had  led  him  to  organize 
under  it  everything  capable  of  such  organization. 

From  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  however,  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain still  had  the  Emperor's  ear,  and  by  skilful  flattery  and  shrewd  in- 
sinuation he  succeeded  in  repeating,  under  new  conditions,  the  success 
he  had  attained  under  the  Principate.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  to 
one  of  the  most  honorable  ranks  in  the  Empire,  and  his  extra-legal 
power,  still  based  upon  his  intimacy  with  the  Emperor,  was  often  far 
greater  than  that  of  his  supposed  superiors.  Indeed,  it  was  often  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  who  actually  administered  the  Empire,  and  Am- 
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mianus  Marcellinus  ironically  remarks  that  the  Emperor  Constantius 
*'had  considerable  influence,  if  the  truth  be  told,  with  Eusebius,  his 
Grand  Chamberlain."  ^ 

The  exact  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  praepositus  sacri 
cubiculi  is  not  known,  and  peculiar  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  definite  date,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  duties  of  this  official  differed  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
a  cubictdo  of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  change  of  title  was  not  so 
noteworthy  an  event  as  to  be  chronicled  in  any  of  the  accoimts  of  this 
period  which  still  survive,  and  the  paucity  of  imperial  constitutions 
dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  governmental  reform  renders  the 
best  source  for  the  study  of  official  titles  almost  valueless  for  this 
period. 

The  first  Grand  Chamberlains  of  whom  there  is  record  were  Urbi- 
cius  and  Olybrius,  who  held  this  position  imder  Constantine  the  Great 
at  the  time  of  the  foimdation  of  the  new  city  of  Constantinople,^ 
about  the  year  326.'  Codinus  makes  the  statement  that  Euphrates, 
the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bedchamber,  Urbicius  and  Olybrius,  the 
Grand  Chamberlains,  and  others  gave  Constantine  "their  assistance 
and  approval  in  such  building  of  the  God-guarded  city,"  *  and  cites 
his  authorities  for  this  statement,  including  "Eutropius  the  Sophist, 
who  was  with  Julian  the  Apostate  in  Persia"  (the  author,  therefore, 
of  the  Breviarium  Historiae  Ramanae),^  and  others,  ''all  of  whom, 
being  eye-witnesses  of  the  things  done  at  that  time,  have  described 
them  accurately."  ® 

If  the  Grand  Chamberlains  were  called  upon  to  give  their  "assist- 
ance and  approval"  in  the  matter  of  the  new  capital,  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  they  enjoyed  the  Emperor's  esteem  and  were  officials 
of  some  importance  at  the  court.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  their 
office  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  but  how  long  can  only  be 
conjectured.    The   mention   of   Euphrates,    the    Superintendent   of 

1  Amm.  Marc.,  XVIII,  4,  3. 

'  See  Lambeck  on  Codinus,  De  OriginUms  Constantino polUaniSf  9  a,  raura  irpdx^  (ed.  Bonn, 

p.  225)- 

'  Gibbon-Bury,  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  II,  chap,  zvii,  init.  The  dedi- 
cation occurred  in  330. 

*  De  Originibiis  ConskintinopolitaniSf  18,  i  Q. :  <nf^Tf>aTr6trr<ay  abri^  «ca2  trwivioKoOirrwy  tU  r^p 
TO^ainJiv  oUoSofxili'  r^  Otot^povpfyrov  r6\tus  Bi^pdrov  TapaKOt4uani»oUf  O{fp0ixiov  Kal  *O\v0f>lov  rw 
ttpoATwrirtav,  xrX.  For  further  details  as  to  the  part  played  by  Euphrates,  cf.  Cedrenus,  Com- 
pendium Historiarum,  496,  7  S. 

*  Cf.  Eutrop.,  Bremariumf  10,  16. 

'  Codinus,  loc.  cit. :  cXrroi  xiurrts  oJbHfwrm  ytirdtt^m  riar  nfVMairra  vpaxfibmav  Aicpifi&t  raurl 
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Chamberlains,^  appears  to  indicate  that  an  organization  of  the  cham- 
berlains had  already,  in  326,  been  effected  along  lines  somewhat  similar 
to  those  suggested  in  the  Theodosian  Code  and  ebewhere  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Superintendent  of  Chamberlains 
was  imdoubtedly  a  subordinate  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.* 

This  same  Euphrates,  furthermore,  is  credited  with  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity,'  a  very  plausible  statement,  for  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  Superintendent  of  Chamberlains  and 
the  Emperor  would  have  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Euphrates 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  new  faith/ 

The  date  of  Constantine's  conversion  is  commonly  given  as  312, 
when,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  he  beheld  in  the  heavens 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  If  Euphrates  held  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Chamberlains  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  organization 
of  the  chamberlain  service  is  to  be  referred  to  Diocletian,  for  Constan- 
tine was  engaged  in  successive  wars  until  324,  and  gave  little  attention 
to  organization  until  after  that  date.  This  conclusion  is  not  surpris- 
ing, for  it  is  known  that  Diocletian  reorganized  the  palace  service 
very  extensively,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  so  prominent  a 
corps  as  that  of  the  chamberlains  should  not  have  been  included  in 
this  reform. 

The  official  position  and  duties  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  reforms  of  Diocletian 
are  not  precisely  known.  Conjectures  based  on  the  prominence  of 
such  men  as  Eusebius,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Constantius  11,* 
are  likely  to  be  far  from  the  truth,  as  will  readily  be  understood  when 
one  considers  the  great  discrepancy  which  existed  in  the  period  before 
Diocletian  between  the  power  and  influence  of  the  a  cubiculo  and  his 
essentially  lowly  position.  The  single  fact  upon  which  reliance  can 
be  placed  is  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  later  period  was  im- 
questionably  the  successor  of  the  a  cubiculo  of  the  Principate,  holding 

*  Codinus  describes  Euphrates  as  rapoucoiAMb/MPot,  a  term  which  came  into  use  at  a  later 
period  to  describe  a  Byzantine  official.  He  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  the  primiceritis 
sacri  cubicnli,  a  large  portion  of  whose  duties  were  later  assigned  to  the  vapcuGoifi^MO'ot.  These 
offices  will  be  considered  at  another  point. 

*  See  p.  203. 

'Codinus,  op.  cit.^  21,  8  f . :  Eb^phnu  r^  lcapcJ(o^ua^lAin^  oinw^  ttrm  koX  kwoiqc^  ndt^  fity«» 
"KuptrroMTivov  Xpi(rTitw6¥,  ktX. 

*  The  fact  that  this  sane  and  sober  tradition  of  Constantine 's  conversion  persisted  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  in  the  presence  of  the  seemingly  authentic  account  of  the  miraculous  con- 
version which  is  given  by  Eusebius  {De  vita  Constanlini^  i,  28)  and  others,  and  in  an  age  of  minide* 
mongers,  makes  it  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have  received. 

*  See  pp.  260-270, 
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the  same  supervision  over  the  chamberlains,  and  enjoying  similar 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  official  position 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Later  Empire,  it  seems  probable  that  he  had 
become  director  of  the  majority  of  the  palace  servants  by  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In  speaking  of  the  circiunstances  lead- 
ing to  the  death,  in  369,^  of  Rhodanus,  the  rapacious  Grand  Chamber- 
lain of  Valentinian,  John  Malalas  describes  him  as  "very  powerful 
and  wealthy  and  the  manager  of  the  palace,  being  chief  eunuch  and 
in  high  honor."  ^  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Malalas  refers  to  an 
unauthorized  control  of  the  palace,  due  to  his  influence  with  the  Em- 
peror, but  the  word  SioiKovi/ra,  which  he  employs,  suggests  a  legitimate 
control. 

It  is  obvious  from  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  II,  dated  384,  that 
under  Valentinian  I  a  law  or  laws  were  enacted  prescribing  the  order 
of  precedence  and  the  remimeration  of  government  officials,'  and  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  matters  of  official  rank  and  title  were 
also  prescribed  at  the  same  time.  These  enactments  probably  oc- 
curred about  the  year  372,  for  there  is  a  constitution  of  that  date, 
relating  to  the  rank  of  the  City  and  Pretorian  Prefects  and  the  Master 
of  Horse  and  Foot.*  It  was  possibly  in  the  course  of  this  legislation 
that  official  recognizance  was  given  to  the  hitherto  informal  ^  title  of 
illustriSj  and  that  the  new  title  spectabilis  was  created. 

To  precisely  what  officials  these  titles  were  first  granted  is  not  clear, 
but  a  constitution  dated  September  16,  384,  at  Constantinople,  and 
therefore  presumably  emanating  from  Theodosius  I,  makes  mention 
of  the  ex-Grand  Chamberlains,  with  the  statement  that  their  "exceed- 
ing and  continuous  care  of  our  divine  person  has  placed  them  among 
the  highest  dignitaries."  •  This  can  mean  only  that  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Ulustris,  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  or  after  January  19,  379,^  for  the 
words  nostri  numinis  seem  to  refer  to  the  author  of  the  law. 

*  Ckronicon  Paschalej  p.  557. 

'  Chronographia,  339,  22  f. :  rdf  6k  wptuirhovroif  rov  raXarfov  atrrov  6n6iMrt  TodoM^Vy  SjfSpa 
St»aTti)Ta.Tov  Kal  tOwopov  koI  itoucovvra  t6  raXdrtoi',  on  rpctrov  6rra  A/>xmv>^^Xo*'  "^^^  ^^  n«y^\v 
ri/ip  6vra,  f^Avra  ixawrtv,  kt\. 

'  Codex  TheodosianuSf  VI,  5,2:  Caelestis  recordaiionis  Valentinianus  genUor  numinis  nostri 
singulis  quibusque  dignilatibus  certum  locum  meritumque  praescribU^  etc. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  VI,  7,  i. 

*  Cr.  Jullian,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquiiis^  s.v.  Ulustris. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VII,  8,  3 :  .  .  .  ex  praeposiiis  quoque  sacri  cubiculif  quos  tanta  et  tarn 
adsidua  nostri  numinis  cura  inter  primas  posuii  dignitates,  etc. 

'  Cf.  Clinton,  Fasti  Romania  anno  379. 
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Now  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  mention  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain's  elevation  is  that  his  title  had  not  heretofore  app>eared 
among  the  illustres  (except,  of  course,  in  the  constitution  sanctioning 
that  elevation),  and  that  some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in- 
cluded among  them  in  this  law  was  thought  necessary,  —  or  that  it 
was  to  remind  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  now  an  illustris  and  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  either  case  it  would  seem 
to  be  indicated  that  the  date  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  elevation 
was  shortly  before  that  of  the  law  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  that  is, 
before  September  i6,  384. 

Two  other  laws  support  this  inference.  The  first  was  enacted  in 
380  and  provided  that  the  four  Counts  of  the  Consistory,  who  were 
specifically  designated  by  title,  should  be  accorded  the  same  respect 
and  honors  which  the  Prefects  received.  The  Grand  Chamberlain 
was  not  mentioned  in  this  law.^  This  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  was  not  yet  an  illustris,  for  he  might  have  been  a  member  of  that 
order  and  still  not  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  honors  as  the 
Counts  of  the  Consistory.  This  seems  improbable,  however,  for  the 
fact  that  the  Counts  last  mentioned  were  accorded  the  same  public 
recognition  as  the  Prefects  makes  it  clear  that  the  division  of  the 
illustres  into  distinct  classes,  so  well  attested  half  a  century  later, 
had  not  yet  been  accomplished,  and  therefore,  if  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain had  been  a  member  of  this  high  order,  we  should  expect  to  find 
him  mentioned  in  this  law  as  enjoying  equal  privileges  with  the 
Counts  of  the  Consistory. 

More  convincing  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  of  the  two 
laws.  It  was  enacted  on  December  9,  382,  and  provided  that  "the 
highest  dignitaries  [f.e.,  the  Prefects  and  Masters  of  the  Soldiers], 
also  the  Counts  of  the  Consistory,  likewise  our  Notaries  and  all  Cham- 
berlains and  ex-Chamberlains"  should  be  exempt  from  munera  sordida} 
Here  the  Notaries  and  Chamberlains  seem  to  form  a  group  apart  from 
the  Counts  of  the  Consistory,  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain  seems  to 
have  ranked  below  the  Chief  of  the  Notaries.  Since  the  latter  had  not 
risen  above  the  rank  of  a  spectabilis  in  425,'  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
also  was  in  all  probability  only  a  spectabilis  at  the  close  of  the  year  382. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSj  VI,  9,  2. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  XI,  16,  15:    Maxitnarum  culmina  dignikUum,  consistoriani  quoqae 
comiles,  ttotarii  etiam  nostri  et  cubicularii  omnes  atque  ex  cubictdariis  ab  omtnbus  sordidis 
vindicentur. 

»  a.  Notitia  Dignitatum  orientis,  XVIII ;  occidentis,  XVI. 
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It  is  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  illustris  between  December  9,  382,  and  Sep- 
tember 16,  384. 

Hirschfeld  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
became  an  illustris  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  occupied  that  oflSce.^  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  evidence  of 
the  constitutions  just  cited.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  if 
Eutropius  had  been  the  first  eunuch  to  hold  the  rank  of  an  UltislriSy 
as  he  was  to  hold  the  Consulship  and  Patriciate,  Claudian,  in  his 
tirade  against  the  fallen  minister,^  would  have  made  mention  of  that 
fact ;  but  although  he  describes  the  Consulship  and  Patriciate  as  de- 
filed because  of  their  tenure  by  Eutropius,  he  does  not  mention  the 
defilement  of  the  rank  of  illustris — presumably  because  other  eunuchs 
had  already  held  that  honor. 

In  the  constitution  of  384,  in  which  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  first 
described  as  an  illustris,  the  Counts  of  the  Consistory,  that  is,  the  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses,  the  Coimt  of  the  Privy  Purse,  the  Master  of  the 
Offices,  and  the  Quaestor,  precede  him  in  order  of  mention.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  conclude  that  they,  too,  were  iUustres  in  that  year. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  this  conclusion,  for  the  Coimts  of  the  Con- 
sistory are  known  to  have  been  of  that  grade  of  honor  in  the  year  385.' 

In  a  law  of  409  (or  412)  promulgated  at  Ravenna,  the  order  of  the 
titles  is  reversed,  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  mentioned  before  the 
Counts  of  the  Consistory.*  At  that  time,  therefore,  he  took  official 
precedence  over  them  in  the  Western  Empire.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  same  order  obtained  in  the  Eastern  Empire  also.  Seeck  has 
stated  that  in  the  East  the  Grand  Chamberlain  ranked  last  among  the 
iUustres  in  414,  and  possibly  was  not  elevated  above  that  position 
before  422.^  This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  a  subscript 
to  a  law  of  414  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  mentioned  after  the  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses.^ 

'  Rangtitd  der  rdmischen  KaiseruU,  SitayngshenchU  d.  k-Preuss.  Akad.  d,  Wissensch.,  ipoi, 
p.  599.  *  In  Eutropium.  *  Of.  Book,  The  Master  of  the  Offices,  p.  45. 

*  Codex  Theodcsianus,  XI,  18,  i :  .  .  .  nan  praeposUum  sacri  cubiculi  .  .  .  non  magistrum 
officioruntf  quaestetem  vd  comites  sacri  ac  privati  aerarii  inlustres,  etc.  For  date  see  Mommsen's 
edition,  ad  loc. 

*  Quaestiones  de  NotUia  DigniiatuMf  p.  13 :  PraeposUus  sacri  cubiculi  Theodosii  magni  tempori- 
bus  omnibus  iilustribus  dignitatibus  postpondnUur,  qui  ordo  in  Orienlis  partibus  certe  ad  annum 
414  sertabahify  fortasse  anno  422  demum  sublalus  est. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  28,  9,  subscript.:   De  eadem  re  scribtum  edicium  ad  populumi  ^ 
Marcianum  comitan  sacrarum  largiUonum:  Musellio  pratposito  sacri  cii]incvU  dft  \^J(w3iA&  odb  ^ovmwmw 
tacram  pertinentibus.  ,  .  . 
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The  subscript  of  the  Second  Novel  of  Marcian  would  be  equally 
good  evidence  that  the  same  order  existed  in  450/  but  Seeck  surely 
would  not  contend  that  at  that  late  date  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
held  so  inferior  a  position.  The  explanation  of  this  order  of  men- 
tion lies,  in  both  cases,  in  the  fact  that  these  laws  directly  concerned 
the  treasury  officials,  and  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  as  chief 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Crown  Lands,  held  a  far  more  limited  and 
less  important  position  than  did  the  chiefs  of  the  other  treasuries, 
and  that  the  heads  of  the  treasuries  are  mentioned  in  these  subscripts 
in  the  order  of  importance  of  their  charges.  Seeck's  statement  is 
therefore  baseless,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it 
seems  best  to  assume  that  in  409  the  order  of  rank  in  the  E^t  was 
similar  to  that  in  the  West. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  City  and  Pretorian  Prefects, 
the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  the  four 
Counts  of  the  Consistory  were  all  alike  Ulustres  in  384,  and  presmnably 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges,  they  did  not  continue  on  exact  parity. 
At  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ceremonial 
distinctions  were  made  between  the  first  and  second  classes  of  iUustres. 
It  would  appear  that  prior  to  422  the  Grand  Chamberlain  had  be- 
longed to  the  second  or  lower  class,  together  with  the  Coimts  of  the 
Consistory,  for  in  that  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  first  class,  where 
he  was  given  equal  rank  with  the  City  and  Pretorian  Prefects  and  the 
Masters  of  the  Soldiers.^  This  final  promotion,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
was  given  in  recognition  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  Macrobius.* 

It  is  not  known  whence  came  the  fimds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  chamberlains  during  the  first  century  and  a  quarter  of  their  or- 
ganization. That  the  Steward  of  the  Household  had  some  supervision 
of  the  disbursements,  at  least,  of  the  corps  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  his  staff  included  accountants,  but  no  deduction  can  be  drawn 
from  such  frail  evidence.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  indication  that  there 

>  Scripta  PaUadio  viro  inlusiri  praefecto  praetorio  OrienHs;  Hermogeni  vko  imluslri  comiH 
sacrarum  largUionum;  Genethlio  viro  inlustri  comili  rerum  privatarum;  Maximino  vko  ttdustri 
comili  et  praeposUo  sacri  cuHculi.  .  .  . 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  VI,  8,  i :  Qui  sacri  cubiculi  nostrifuere  praeposUi  vd  nunc  esse  coepentmi 
vel  quos  postea  sors  ad  adscendendi  huius  gradum  fastigii  devocarit,  ea  digmUUe  funganiur,  qua 
sunt  praedUif  qui  eminenlissimatn  prattorianam  vd  urhanam  meruerint  praefeciuram  out  certe  mii^ 
tarem  magistcriam  poUstaUm,  ita  ut  sit  inter  eospost  depositas  administrationes  nulla  discreHo.  .  .  . 

*Ihid.:  .  .  .  nos,  ad  hanc  promulgationem  Macrobi  wi  inlustris  meriia  prewocanuU.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  connect  this  Macrobius  with  the  author  of  the  Satires,  d.  Smithy 
JXaicnary  of  Greek  and  Raman  Biography  and  Mytkoloi^^voVTl^^.^Sj^. 
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was  a  special  source  of  revenues  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  palace 
service,  or  that  there  were  any  financial  officials  connected  with  the 
cubiculuniy  before  the  year  414.  By  that  time  certain  imperial  estates 
in  Cappadocia  {dotnus  divina  per  Cappadociam)  which  had  been  imder 
the  control  of  the  Coimt  of  the  Crown  Lands  {comes  damarutn  per 
Cappadociam)  since  as  early  as  the  year  379/  were  assigned  to  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  and  the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  became  one  of 
his  subordinates. 

This  is  clear  from  a  constitution  of  that  year,  414,  concerning  the 
remission  of  unpaid  revenues  which  were  due  the  several  treasuries, 
including  that  of  the  Crown  Lands.  This  is  addressed  to  Anthemius, 
the  Pretorian  Prefect,  and  is  followed  by  a  subscript  to  the  effect  that 
''in  regard  to  this  same  matter  there  had  been  written  a  proclamation 
to  the  people;  to  Marcianus,  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses;  to 
Musellius,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  sections 
pertaining  to  the  Crown  Lands,"  and  to  certain  other  officials.^ 

The  reason  for  placing  the  Crown  Lands  of  Cappadocia  imder  the 
control  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  not  known.  Other  portions  of 
the  imperial  domains  seem  to  have  remained  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  Coimt  of  the  Privy  Piu^e,*  even  though  their  revenues  went  to  the 
maintenance  of  other  branches  of  the  palace  service.*  The  intention 
can  hardly  have  been  to  limit  the  expenditures  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain by  setting  aside  for  his  use  the  income  from  these  estates, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  steady  increase  of  his  influence  would  suggest 
an  extension  rather  than  a  restriction  of  his  liberties  and,  on  the 
other,  extravagance  about  the  court  seems  to  have  been  encouraged 
rather  than  restrained.  When  Mark  the  Deacon  was  in  Constanti- 
nople in  attendance  upon  Porphyrins  of  Gaza,  he  beheld  the  ceremonial 
procession  at  the  baptism  of  Theodosius  II,  the  splendor  of  which  so 
dazzled  him  that  he  professed  his  inability  to  describe  it,  and  Por- 
phyrins could  only  exclaim  that  if  earthly  glory  could  be  so  great, 
what  must  be  the  glory  of  heaven.^ 

Only  a  short  time  before,  S3mesius  of  Cyrene,  a  petitioner  at  the 
comt  of  Arcadius,  had  publicly  censured  the  extravagance  of  the 
imperial  court.  He  had  seen  the  Emperor  clad  in  purple  and  in  gold, 
his  tunic,  his  girdle,  his  shoes  studded  with  gems  brought  from  distant 

^  Codtx  Theodosianus,  VI,  30,  2. 

*  Cadex  Tkeodosianus,  XI,  28,  9,  subscript,  (quoted  above,  p.  185,  n.  6). 
»  Cf.  NolUia  Dignilatum  or.,  XIV,  3. 

*  His,  Domdnen  der  rdmtschen  Kaiseneii,  p.  28. 

*  Marcus  Diaconus,  VUa  Porfhyni^  47. 
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mountains  and  barbarous  seas,  and  he  had  seen  the  pavement  of  the 
palace  strewn  with  gold  dust,  the  transportation  of  which  from  its 
distant  source  required  the  service  of  a  whole  staff  of  carriers  by  land 
and  sea.^  Chrysostom  had  been  astounded  by  the  wanton  extrava- 
gance of  the  court,  and  indignantly  preached  the  vanity  of  riches,* 
and  Claudian  was  not  silent  regarding  the  luxury  of  the  capital  of  the 
East.'  Eutropius,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  was  in  full  control  of  the 
court  imder  Arcadius,  and  if  wealth  flowed  as  water,  it  was  in  compli- 
ance with  his  wish.  Such  waste,  however,  made  necessary  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  revenue.  The  regular  treasury  could  ill  support 
this  heavy  drain,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
was  given  control  of  the  Crown  Lands  of  Cappadocia,  by  the  exploita- 
tion of  which  he  might  add  to  the  appropriations  from  the  treasury 
a  sum  suflScient  to  support  his  extravagance. 

If  the  Crown  Lands  came  into  the  control  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain dining  the  inciunbency  of  Eutropius  —  and  no  other  period  offers 
so  plausible  an  explanation  for  this  innovation  —  the  transfer  can  be 
dated  within  narrow  boimds,  for  it  must  have  occmred  after  the  murder 
of  Rufinus,  in  395,  left  Eutropius  the  most  powerful  person  about  the 
court,  and  before  the  overthrow  of  the  eunuch  in  the  course  of  the 
year  399. 

To  insure  the  collection  of  the  revenues  from  the  Crown  Lands, 
it  was  customary,  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  for  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  to  send  specially  authorized  agents,  known  as  canoni- 
cariiy^  to  assist  the  regular  tax-gatherers  in  forcing  the  payment  of 
taxes.^ 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  following  the  acquisition  of  the 
control  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  change  in  the  oflice  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  In  the  year  422 
mention  is  made  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  over  certain 
of  the  hiunblest  tillers  of  the  Crown  Lands,®  but  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  he  had  held  this  right  since  the  time  when  he  was  made  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  these  domains.  By  485,  however,  his  relative  rank  in 
the  official  hierarchy  had  undergone  a  change.    In  a  constitution  of 

'  De  Regno,  2. 

«  Cf.  De  Eutropio  Capto,  etc. 
»/»  Eulropiumy  i,  191  flf.;   2,  63  ff.;  326  flF. 

^  NoveUae  JusUniani,  XXX,  7,  i :  tuv  xard  iccup6y  kKwtfiTo/ibwp  KOPwixapUav  Topd  rov  Mo|o- 
rdrov  TpatTCKT^rov,  icrX. 

*Cf.  Seeck,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encydopudie,  s.v.  carumicarius. 
*  Cifd^x  Jusfinianus,  UI,  26, 11. 
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that  year  he  is  mentioned  after  the  Master  of  the  Offices  and  the 
Quaestor.^  This  was  probably  not  the  result  of  any  degradation  of 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  or  his  office,  but  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
his  influence  was  increasing  less  rapidly  in  this  period  than  was  that 
of  the  Master  and  Quaestor,  who  were  therefore  elevated  above  him. 

III.     The  Grand  Chamberlain  and  His  Office 

I.    The  Grand  Chamberlain's  Official  Designation 

The  title  praepositus  is  unique  among  the  designations  of  the  great 
ministers  of  the  Empire.^  There  were  several  Prefects  of  high  rank, 
not  a  few  Masters,  and  many  Coimts,  but  none  of  these  titles  was 
chosen  to  describe  the  office  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  Instead,  he 
was  given  a  designation  which  was  commonly  applied  to  army  officials 
of  inferior  rank,  and  to  heads  of  unimportant  divisions  of  the  palace 
service.  Since  Diocletian  reorganized  his  court  on  a  military  basis  and 
transformed  it  into  a  moving  camp,  the  term  praepositus,  as  applied 
to  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  was  possibly  a  relic  from  a  time  when  he 
was  known  as  praepositus  castrorum,  the  title  usually  given  to  the  chief 
administrators  of  strictly  military  camps.  There  is  no  instance,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  described  by  this  title. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  official  title  was  of 
more  humble  origin.  Inscriptions  of  the  period  of  the  Principate 
record  the  presence  at  the  court  of  praepositi  who  directed  small 
corps  of  the  servants  about  the  palace.  There  were  the  chief  cooks, 
known  as  praepositi  cocorum,^  chief  carvers,  styled  praepositi  structorum,^ 
chief  cellarers,  called  praepositi  cellariorum  ^  or  praepositi  ceUaris,^  chief 
custodians  of  the  plate,  to  whom  was  applied  the  title  praepositus 
argenti ''  or  praepositus  auri}  Mention  is  made  of  chief  bakers,  known 
as  praepositi  pistorum,^  and  of  a  chief  artisan  of  the  palace,  called 
praepositus  opificibus  domus  Augustae}^ 

None  of  these  titles  is  to  be  found  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum,  and 
it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions,  to  point  to  their  use  else- 

^  Codex  JusiinianuSf  IIT,  24,  3 :  ...  qui  magistri  officiorum  vel  quaestoris  ojjkio  functus  aui 
sacri  nostrae  pietatis  cubiculi  praepositus  post  depositam  administrationem  senatorio  ordini  sociatus 
est,  etc. 

'  The  title  praepositus  largitionum  is  used  once,  in  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  5,  x8,  for  the  regu- 
lar title,  comes  sacrarum  largitionum. 

•  C.I.L.,  VI,  8752.  *  CJ.L.,  VI,  9045. 

•  CJ.L.,  VI,  8746-7.  •  C./.I.,  VI,  8745. 

"*  C.LL.,  VI,  8729.  »  C./.L.,  VI,  87S2-V 

•  Marini,  Papiri  diplcmatici,  CXXI,  40  -,64.  ^  C  .1  i.,V\,^ifeA^. 
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where  in  the  sources  for  the  Later  Entire.  This  is  not  strange,  how- 
ever, for  circumstances  would  but  seldom  give  to  men  of  such  humble 
rank  sufficient  prominence  to  occasion  mention  by  historians. 

These  titles  are,  in  a  way,  conq^arable  to  that  of  praepositus  sacri 
cubiculi,  or  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  by  analogy  it  might  be  siq^x^sed 
that  the  latter  was  merely  the  chief  of  the  chamberlains,  an  official  of 
lowly  station,  at  least  in  theory,  whose  duties  were  limited  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  servants  of  the  Emperor's  bedchamber. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  indicate  which,  if  either,  of  the  two 
sources  which  have  just  been  suggested  is  the  true  origin  of  the  title 
praepositus  sacri  cubiculi. 

2.   The  Number  of  Grand  Chamberlains 

Since,  as  has  been  shown,  the  chamberlain  was  a  member  of  the 
ordinary  household  of  the  better  class  in  Republican  times,  and  under 
the  Principate  families  of  wealth  maintained  a  chamber  service  not 
incomparable  to  that  of  the  Princeps,  it  is  not  siuprising  to  find  that 
in  the  Later  Empire  there  were  chamberlains  of  high  rank  serving 
others  than  the  Emperor.  Li  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  there 
was  a  complete  chamberlain  service  imder  the  direction  of  a  praepositus 
at  the  court  of  each  of  the  Caesars. 

While  this  may  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  imperial  court  of 
that  period,  or  merely  a  continuation  of  a  custom  long  observed  by 
the  leading  Roman  families,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  represents 
the  practice  which  obtained  during  the  period  of  the  divided  Elmpire 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  The  head  of  the  chamberlains 
of  the  Caesar  probably  never  bore  the  title  of  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi 
so  long  as  his  master  remained  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  for 
the  attribute  of  divinity  was  reserved  for  the  imperial  court  and  person. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Caesars  were  served  by  praepositi  of 
their  own  except  in  those  cases  in  which  they  maintained  their  own 
courts  and  exercised  independent  administrative  powers. 

Of  these  chamberlains  of  the  Caesars,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Gorgonius,  chief  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  ill-fated  Callus,^  who  was 
brought  to  trial  for  complicity  in  the  acts  of  the  Caesar  and,  though 
admitting  his  guilt,  was  saved  by  the  intrigues  of  his  fellow  eunuchs 
in  the  service  of  Constantius.* 

Eutherius  was  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Julian  when  the  latter 

1  Ammuuiui^  M>rrrHinu»»  XV,  2,  xo :  Gargimius,  cui  erat  tkalami  Caesariam  cura  commiisa. 
'Ibid. 
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was  Caesar  in  Gaul/  and  ably  defended  him  before  Constantius 
against  the  charges  of  a  calumniator.  It  is  possible  that  he  later 
became  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Julian  as  Emperor,  for,  having 
retired  as  the  chamberlain  of  the  Caesar,  he  was  later  called  to 
the  palace.^ 

Although  there  are  no  extant  records  of  Grand  Chamberlains  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Diocletian  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  they  were  to  be  foimd  at  the 
court  of  each  of  the  Emperors.  When  the  Empire  was  again  divided, 
at  the  death  of  Theodosius  I,  a  Grand  Chamberlain  was  appointed  to 
serve  at  the  court  of  Honorius,  in  the  West,*  and,  though  the  records 
are  very  incomplete,  this  office  was  probably  maintained  imtil  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  for  Theodoric,  who  continued  the  Western 
organization,  was  served  by  Grand  Chamberlains.* 

There  was  commonly  a  second  Grand  Chamberlain  to  be  found  at 
the  imperial  court.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  mention  of 
these  officials  associated  the  names  of  two  men,  Urbicius  and  Olybrius.^ 
So  also  in  an  inscription  there  appear  together  the  names  of  Antiochus 
and  Parthenius,  ex-Grand  Chamberlains.* 

In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  probably  to  be  understood  that  one  of 
these  officials  served  in  the  cubiculum  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  the  Empress.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Constantius  there  is 
definite  reference  to  a  corps  of  chamberlains  who  attended  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor.^  Under  Arcadius  the  eunuch  Amantius  served  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia,^  and  in  the  time  of  Leo  and  Anthemius  (467-472) 
mention  is  made  of  the  chamberlains  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Empress.'  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  at  the  election  of 
the  Silentiary  Anastasius  to  succeed  the  Emperor  Zeno,  two  Grand 
Chamberlains  are  mentioned,^^  and  the  same  Anastasius,  as  Emperor, 

*  Op.  cU.,  XVI,  7,  2 :  Euikerius  praeposUus  cubiculi. 

'  Op.  cU.,  XVI,  7,  6 :  digressus  ad  otium,  adscUus  postea  in  palaUum, 

*  Sec  Appendix  A.  *  See  p.  223. 

*  Codinus,  De  Originibus  ConstantinopoiUanis,  18,  x  ff.    Cf.  p.  x8x,  n.  4. 

*C.I.L.f  XV,  7131  («  VI,  31946):    (De)  massa  poniis  Vert  Antiocki  et  Parltm  v{irofum) 
c{larissimorum)  ex  p{rae)p{osU%)  s(acrt)  c{ubiculi). 

^  Socrates  Scholasticus,  Historia  EcdesiasticCf  2,  2 :  r^  re  rov  fieurikkon  yofutrf  koI  toU  d)vo6- 

*  Marcus  Diaconus,  Vita  Porphyrii  (cd.  Haupt,  Abhandlungen  d.  kgl.  Akademie  d.  Wissensch.  zu 
Berlin^  1874,  pp.  17 1-2 15),  188,  22  :   *kfi<un-i(^  rCf  Kov0ocov\apUf  t^  Stawoainnit ;  189,  12  :  rAr  cCvvv- 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  5,3:  atbicularios  tam  sacri  cubiculi  mei  quam  venerahUis  Augustae, 
"  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caerimoniis  Aulae  Bysantinat^  ^1.%,  %\  «.q\.  o>w«wnR**w» 

abri  ot  ibo  trp<uv6a»rM,  ktK 
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made  reference  to  Grand  Chamberlains  both  in  his  own  apartments  and 
in  those  of  the  Empress  Ariadne.^ 

From  this  evidence  it  is  a  fair  assmnption  that  the  twofold  organi- 
zation of  the  chamberlains  dated  from  the  early  years  of  the  reform  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Steward  of  the  Household  had  in  his  staff,  presumably  from  the  time- 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  palace  service,  an  accoimtant  for  the 
CMbiculutn  of  the  Emperor  and  another  for  the  Empress.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the 
Emperor  held  a  far  more  important  and  influential  position  than  did 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Empress.  When  reference  is  foimd  to 
one  of  these  officials  and  no  statement  is  made  as  to  the  cubiculum  in 
which  he  served,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that  he  was  the  Em- 
peror's chamberlain. 

3.    The  Grand  Chamberlain's  Tenure  of  Office 

It  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  autocratic  government  that  the  great 
ministers  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  various  branches  of  that  govern- 
ment should  be  under  the  control  of  the  autocrat  —  appointed  by  him 
and  subject  to  removal  from  office  at  his  hands.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  this  principle  was  observed  at  the  court  of  the  Late  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  that  it  applied  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  as  to  the 
other  ministers.  Some  officials,  it  is  true,  were  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed annually  by  the  Emperor,  as  was  the  Master  of  the  Offices,' 
and,  of  course,  the  Consuls,  the  traditions  of  whose  office,  extending 
back  for  centuries,  could  not  be  lightly  broken. 

The  Grand  Chamberlain's  office,  however,  had  no  tradition  of  an- 
nual or  regular  appointment  under  the  Principate,  and  no  trace  of 
such  appointment  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  Later  Empire. 
Like  the  Counts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy  Purse,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  was  not  a  magistrate,  but  a  'minister,'  and  as  such  did 
not,  at  least  in  the  period  before  Justinian,  receive  the  formal  appoint- 
ment which  was  accorded  to  magistrates,  but  was  selected  and  ap- 
pointed without  formality,  at  the  Emperor's  desire.*    There  was,  of 


*  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  5,  5 :  ...  duohus  viris  iUustrUms  praeposiHs  uiriusque  saai 
tarn  nostrae  pieUUis  quam  nostrae  serenissimae  coniugiSj  etc. 

*  Notitia  DignUatum  or.,  XVII,  7  and  8 ;  occ.f  XV,  8  and  9. 

*  Of.  Boak,  p.  148  fif.  of  this  volume. 

*  John  Lydus,  De  Magistratibus,  2,  27  (191,  13  flF.)  :  K&infra  yhp  \aLprftrvioiHaif  .  .  •  «U 
TpifiiiTwp  .  .  .  o6k  &y  rtf  Iv  iLpx^bumav  AptBttiffatik  mrt  narakAyif,  9cpar6Mrtdr  dk'  [oAM  yiip]   vpoa- 
TMy^f  Apxovfft  irpcvo6«ni|t  d^tovrrcu,  xard  M  t6  Bokow  ri  0affi\«l^  wpSa^arw  Ixovat  jnU  Xoitf  Amvw 

r^  y4^tvtp.    Fuss  inserts  the  words  cMk  7&P,  ^bich.  \]b&  ^enat  ol  \]bst  vBflfBa;e&  seems  to  demand. 
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course,  no  automatic  advancement  to  these  high  offices  from  lower 
positions,  as  was  the  case  among  the  lesser  subordinates  of  the  vari- 
ous bureaus. 

The  term  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  office  was  likewise  subject 
to  the  Emperor's  pleasure.  Some  incmnbents  saw  years  of  service, 
while  others  soon  gave  place  to  new  appointees.  Thus,  Eusebius, 
Grand  Chamberlain  to  Constantius,  held  this  position  from  335  imtil 
after  361,  but  at  least  five  men  held  the  same  office  during  the  forty- 
two  year  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  No  doubt  the  service  of  some  Grand 
Chamberlains  was  terminated  by  natural  death.  Others  probably 
won  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign  and  were  forced  to  retire  from 
duty,  and  more  than  one  lost  his  Ufe  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  or 
at  the  hands  of  an  enraged  mob.  There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
those  who  retired  with  honor  and  distinction  and  the  favor  of  their 
masters.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  implication  of  certain  laws 
bestowing  high  favors  upon  ex-Grand  Chamberlains.  For  example, 
when  Macrobius  retired  from  this  office  in  422,  in  recognition  of  his 
merits  a  law  was  enacted  bestowing  upon  all  Grand  Chamberlains  and 
ex-Grand  Chamberlains  absolute  equality  with  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Empire.^ 

4.    The  Honors,  Titles,  and  Privileges  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain 

When  the  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain  became  a  public  one  and 
was  given  a  place  in  the  official  hierarchy,  it  was  natural  that  its  oc- 
cupants should  receive  titles  of  honor  as  did  those  of  other  offices. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  post-Diocletian  Empire  the  only  title  for 
officials  of  high  station  was  vir  clarissimus,  which  was  indicative  of 
senatorial  rank.^ 

Almost  all  of  the  important  offices  of  the  Empire  admitted  their  oc- 
cupants to  this  rank,  and  gave  them  and  their  descendants  the  right 
to  the  senatorial  title.  This  was  not  true,  however,  of  the  office  of 
Grand  Chamberlain.  A  law  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  clearly  indicates 
that  it  was  only  after  they  had  retired  from  office  that  the  Grand 
Chamberlains  could  be  admitted  to  the  senatorial  rank,^  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  held  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  Empire  did  not 
entitle  them  to  such  admittance,  as  is  proved  by  a  law  of  Anastasius 
which   makes   the   ex-Grand    Chamberlains'    enjo3anent   of   certain 

» Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  8,  i.    Cf .  also  VII,  8,  3 ;  VII,  8,  16. 
*  Hirschfeld,  RangtiUl  der  rUmischen  Kaiserzeitj  p.  593. 

'  Codex  JustinianuSj  III,   24,  3 :   qui  .  .  .  sacri  noslrae  piekUis  cubicuU  ^rae^osifiM&  V^ 
deposUam  administratianem  senaiorio  ordini  socialtis  tsi^  etc. 
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privileges  contingent  upon  their  enrolment  in  the  senatorial  order.^ 
It  seems  probable  that  there  was  some  objection  to  admitting  eunuchs 
to  this  aristocratic  body,  which  still  retained  some  of  its  Republican 
traditions. 

Nearly  a  century  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  by  Diocle- 
tian, the  Emperor  Valentinian,  about  the  year  372,  instituted  two  new 
orders  of  rank,  the  spectabiles  and  the  iUustres?  It  is  probably  true 
that  most  persons  chosen  to  the  oflSces  which  conferred  the  right  to 
these  higher  titles  were  already  of  senatorial  rank,  and  in  this  sense 
the  spectabiles  and  illusires  may  be  said  to  have  formed  small  circles  of 
high  oflScials  within  the  class  known  as  clarissimi,^  but,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  lack  of  senatorial 
status  did  not  debar  oflScials  from  the  use  of  the  higher  titles. 

All  officials  of  any  prominence  in  the  Empire  were  classed  in  these 
three  ranks.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  imj)ortant  heads  of  administra- 
tive bureaus  bore  the  rank  of  Ulustris;  a  larger  but  still  comparatively 
small  niunber,  composed  chiefly  of  intermediate  administrative  officers, 
were  known  as  spectabiles;  and  the  remainder  were  generally  clarissimi. 

The  Grand  Chamberlain  probably  never  belonged  to  this  lowest 
class  of  officials,  but  it  seems  quite  likely  that  he  was  ranked  among  the 
spectabiles  for  a  short  time.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Ulustris  some  time  between  382  and  384,  and 
that  this  honor  was  likewise  conferred  upon  the  Coimts  of  the  Consis- 
tory at  about  the  same  time.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  these  officials  seem  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
rank  and  honors  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  and  this  fact  gives 
some  probability  to  the  assiunption  that  their  advancement  was  con- 
temporary for  several  years  prior  to  the  time  when  it  comes  under  ob- 
servation. Since  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  one  of  the  Counts 
of  the  Consistory,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  was  a  vir  spectabUis  in  the 
year  378,^  the  inference  may  therefore  be  drawn  that  previous  to  379 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  also  of  this  rank. 

The  evidence  for  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  advance  to  the  iUustres, 
under  Theodosius  I,  has  already  been  given.*  At  first,  his  place  in 
the  official  order  of  precedence  was  the  last  of  the  illustres^  following 
the  Counts  of  the  Consistory,  but  by  409  (or  412)  he  had  been  given 

1  Cadex  JustinianuSj  XII,  5,  5 :   lubemus  duobus  viris  Ulustribus  praeposiHs  utHusqut  sacri 
cuhuuli  .  .  .  post  finiUim  miiUiam  si  senatorio  fuerini  consortio  sociati. .  .  . 

*  See  p.  183.  *  Cf.  Boak,  p.  20  of  this  volume.  '  See  p.  1&4  f. 

*Cadcx  TAeodosianus,  Vlll,  5,  35 :  spectabiiw  wi  o^iorum  magistri,  *  See  p.  183  f. 
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further  advancement,  and  in  that  year  ranked  before  the  Counts  of  the 
Consistory.^  He  seems  to  have  made  no  fiuther  advance  in  the  official 
hierarchy  before  the  year  422,  when  he  was  promoted  from  the  lower, 
or  second,  class  of  the  illustres,  in  which  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  Counts  of  the  Consistory,  to  the  first  class,  where  he  was  ranked 
with  the  Pretorian  and  City  Prefects  and  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers.* 

This  division  of  the  illustres  into  classes  was  based  on  the  order  of 
ceremonial  precedence,  and  seems  trivial ;  but  it  was  not  so  regarded 
at  the  court,  where  the  endless  and  intricate  ceremonial  observances 
emphasized  every  minute  distinction  of  rank,  and  gave  ample  oppor- 
timity  for  the  indulgence  of  official  pride.  After  the  year  422,  the 
Pretorian  Prefect,  City  Prefect,  Master  of  the  Soldiers,  and  Grand 
Chamberlain  took  precedence,  while  in  office,  in  the  order  named, 
but  after  retiring  from  office  they  were  all  alike  illustres  of  the  first 
class,  and  their  order  of  precedence  was  determined  solely  by  the  date 
of  their  induction  into  office.  A  similar  rule  was  observed  by  the 
Coimts  of  the  Consistory,  who  constituted  the  second  class  of  illustres , 
but  no  conditions  of  service  or  prionty  of  appointment  could  give 
them  precedence  over  the  most  recent  recruit  to  the  first  class.^ 

It  is  not  known  how  long  the  Grand  Chamberlain  held  the  fourth 
place  in  the  official  hierarchy,  but  by  the  year  485  a  promotion  of  the 
Master  of  the  Offices  and  the  Quaestor  to  positions  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  had  resiJted  in  the  effectual  reduc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  sixth  place.* 

In  addition  to  these  grades  of  honor,  to  which  the  incumbents  in 
the  various  offices  of  the  Empire  were  entitled,  there  were  certain  per- 
sonal honorary  distinctions  which  the  Emperor  might  bestow  at  will 
upon  those  about  the  court.  Most  common  of  these  were  the  titles  of 
Coimt  and  Patrician.  In  but  one  instance  is  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
spoken  of  as  a  Count,  in  a  law  of  Marcian,  dating  from  the  year  450.* 
The  singularity  of  this  use  of  the  title  challenges  an  explanation. 

Long  before  450  some  even  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  own  sub- 
ordinates were  known  as  Coimts.  There  was  the  Coimt  of  the  Im- 
perial Wardrobe  (comes  sacrae  vestis),  so  known  as  early  as  412,^  and 
the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands,  who  came  under  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain's direction  before  414.^    The  Steward  of  the  Household  also 

^  See  p.  185.  *  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  8,  i  (quoted  above,  p.  x86,  n.  2). 

*  Of.  Gothofredus,  ad  Codicem  Theodosianunij  VII,  8,  16. 

^  Codex  Justinianus,  III,  24,  3  (quoted  above,  p.  189,  n.  x). 

*  Novella  Marcianiy  II,  subscript.:  Maximino  tiro  itUustri  comiti  et  praepositi  sacri  cubioiJUv^ 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  18,  i.  "»  ?«t  ^.  \%i. 
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was  a  Count  in  390/  and  a  law  of  413  makes  it  known  that  before  that 
date  the  cura  palatii,  a  dependent  of  the  Steward,  might  be  honored 
with  the  title  of  Count  of  the  First  Rank.^  It  seems  highly  improbable 
that  these  dependents  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  should  have  enjoyed 
the  use  of  a  title  to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim.  Indeed,  in  a 
court  where  title  and  order  of  precedence  were  formally  regarded  as 
the  principal  emoluments  of  oflSce,  such  a  situation  would  be  well 
nigh  impossible.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  also  was  a  Count  and  that  his  full  title  was  vir  iUustris 
comes  et  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi. 

The  rank  of  Count  must  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  for 
within  this  period  it  was  granted  to  many  of  the  officials  of  the  palace,' 
but  the  absence  of  constitutions  of  these  years  addressed  to  him  makes 
it  impossible  to  substantiate  this  supposition.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  as  a  Count,  although  the  general  literature 
of  that  period  is  especially  rich  in  notices  concerning  him.  The 
avoidance  of  the  title  may  be  explained  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain as  it  has  been  in  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  The  word 
Comes  was  a  personal  distinction  and  not  an  essential  part  of  his 
title.  Furthermore,  as  all  Grand  Chamberlains  were  Counts,  it  was 
felt  imnecessary  to  designate  them  as  such,  and  this  distinction  came 
to  be  ignored,  even  in  official  address. 

The  Patriciate  was  the  highest  honor  which  the  Emperor  could  be- 
stow. The  first  Grand  Chamberlain  to  receive  it  was  Eutropius,*  who 
held  this  office  under  Arcadius  until  399.  His  dishonorable  fall  in 
that  year  was  the  occasion  for  a  law  abrogating  all  the  honors  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  including,  of  course,  the  Patriciate.*  It 
might  be  supposed  that  after  this  disgrace  no  more  Grand  Chamber- 
lains would  be  elevated  to  patrician  rank,  but  Lausus,  who  also  held 
this  office  under  Arcadius,  was  a  Patrician,^  as  was  Antiochus,®  Grand 
Chamberlain  imder  both  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II.     Antiochus  be- 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  VI,  30,  12.  *  Op.  cii.,  VI,  13,  i. 

*  Cf.  Book,  pp.  29,  31  of  this  volume.  *  Boak,  p.  44  of  this  vohune. 

'  Sozomen,  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  8,  7 :  05rof  7dp  .  .  .  /i^mot  koL  vpGnot  &V  hr/u^  ^  dMt«6a#Mr, 
inr&Tov  Kal  xarp^f  0aai\ius  &^lg.  kriyiifiri,    Claudian,  In  Eutropium,  i,  109 ;  2, 68  f. ;  a,  PraefaUo,  2. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  IX,  40,  17. 

^  Codinus,  De  Signis  Constantinopolis,  37,  16  £f. :  rd  6k  Aaiwou  dbot  ijfy  Aafoov  vxtrpcdov  ml 
rpaiwoirLToVf  Saru  dpx^v  voXXdf  Kal  66^as  5t^V(rcy  ly  rots  xpif'O^*  'ApKoUov  tou  uIov  S^otoaiev  rem 
fM7dAov. 

'  Tbeopbanes,  Ckronographia^  148, 15:  'kvrloxw  t^  Tpocv^iroy  ical  warpbuof. 
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came  involved  in  a  dangerous  palace  intrigue,  whereupon  Theodosius 
compelled  him  to  take  priestly  orders,  and  then,  further  to  weaken 
him,  debarred  all  ex-Grand  Chamberlains  from  both  patrician  and 
senatorial  rank.^ 

The  Emperor  Zeno  placed  further  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the 
title  of  Patrician,  allowing  it  to  be  conferred  only  upon  such  as  were  of 
consular  or  prefectorian  rank,  and  thus  more  surely  excluding  the 
Grand  Chamberlain.  This  restriction  was  later  removed  by  Justinian, 
who  made  it  possible  for  any  who  bore  the  title  of  Ulustris  to  receive  the 
Patriciate.^  In  the  interval  between  these  two  Emperors  there  are 
no  recorded  instances  of  a  Grand  Chamberlain's  being  accorded  the 
honor  of  the  Patriciate. 

Eutropius  was  also  Consul,^  but  this  was  an  exceptional  honor, 
granted  to  no  eunuch  before  Eutropius  and  apparently  to  none 
after  him. 

Among  other  marks  of  honor  may  be  mentioned  the  formal  modes 
of  referring  to  the  higher  officials  of  the  Late  Empire.  Numer- 
ous expressions  similar  to  "Your  Honor*'  and  "Your  Excellency" 
were  employed  in  accordance  with  a  more  or  less  definite  scheme  to 
indicate  various  ranks  of  dignitaries.^  Only  once  is  such  a  distinc- 
tion applied  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  when  he,  or  his  office,  is  men- 
tioned as  tui  ctdminis} 

Such  privileges  as  were  conferred  upon  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
appear  not  to  have  been  exceptional,  but  similar  to  those  which  were 
granted  to  others  of  the  illustres.  In  382  all  chamberlains  and  ex- 
chamberlains  (Grand  Chamberlains  were  undoubtedly  included)  were 
exempted  from  the  obUgations  of  tnunera  sordida}     In  384  the  ex- 

1  Malaias,  361,  i  £F. :  *0  M  afnbis  G«oA6<riot  /SoatXcdt  hro^i7<rc  kokSk  'Am6xv  ^V  TfMUTwrLrtp  koI 
TarpuiUff  6vvattiv<f  iv  r<^  waXarl^Kal  xpar^o'avri  rutf  irpayti&T<a».  i)v  yiip  ical  AMoBpt^iL/itPOi  rdif 
airrdv  QttMxrwv  h  r^  fwi  rw  abrov  xarp^f  Jn  KovfiucovX&pun  Kal  Biovcuuf  6,v6  rov  airrov  xarpAs  'AfMca- 
Blov  rilv  ToXirelay  Iftatialuv,  koX  {;i«(vc  turi^  rd  xXfipuxrcu  a6r6i',  in  warptxtot  KaravBofriav  rov  abroO 
Qtodoatov.  Kol  iiyajfaicHiffas  xar'  ajbroO  kSiifiCVfftf  obrAf  koI  icovpcikrac  hrohiot  xavoM  r^  /iC^dXift 
kiuiXijcLas  KutKrrayTivovxdXtiaSf  roi^o-af  Si&To^iy  pif  cI<r^XC<^<u  els  d^fat  cnryxXiTrixwy  1^  Tarpiiduv 
roin  c^yo^xovs  Kov0iKou\aplom  /Mrd  t6  xXfipupa  r^  airrtai'  arpartlatf  tovt*  ktrrl  roin  dvd  rpaiiroalTUP 
TokaTlov.     Kol  lrcXe6ra  6  tUrrdt  'Arrloxot,  ^i'  TptcfiOTtpos. 

Theophanes,  ChronographiOf  148,  1 2  ff . :  QeoSdaun  6  0a<Ti\ei>t  'kvrloxov  rb»  -wpaiThcirw  xai 
xarpUiov  Tb»  koX  fiatou\op  aOrov  kToltiat  Taxxdy,  6i^p(0<ras  Kcd  rbv  oIkop  afrroO,  {!»  Kareraipdptyow 
rdv  0a<n\ikuy  koI  Kartt^povdwra  ainov'  616  Kal  vbpov  Wm  peii  d4rkpx€<r$ai  tit  irarpudov  i^ltuf  c^yov- 
XOP. 

'  Novdlae  Justiniani  LXII,  2,  5 :  Si  qui  atUem  iUustn  digniUUe  decorati  sunt,  liceat  eis  patri- 
ciaius  codiciUos  acciperey  etsi  non  consulares  existarU,  quod  constUuiio  divae  memoriae  Zenonis  irriie 
postulabat. 

'  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.,  i,  286;   2,  praef.  9;  Soz.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  8,  7.     Cf.  p.  196,  n.  5. 

*  Cf .  Boak,  p.  1 14  of  this  volume. 

» Codex  Justinianus,  111,  26,  i  x.  *  Codex  THeodosianus  ,"X:2l,  -ife  >  -4.^. 
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Grand  Chamberlains,  together  with  other  high  officials  of  the  court, 
were  given  the  privilege  of  having  one  private  house  free  from  the 
demands  of  hospitium}  In  435  this  exemption  was  extended  to  one 
half  of  the  second  house ;  one  third  of  the  remaining  half  was  subject 
to  requisition.^  In  409  (or  412)  Grand  Chamberlains  and  ex-Grand 
Chamberlains  were  excused  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  recruits 
and  horses.' 

The  Emperor  Zeno  conferred  upon  the  ex-Grand  Chamberlains  and 
other  high  officials  the  privilege  of  being  tried  in  no  other  court  than 
that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  or  before  such  judges  as  he  might  app>oint 
for  this  specific  purpose,  providing,  further,  that  any  penalties  which 
these  judges  might  impose  should  be  subject  to  imperial  sanction  and 
revision.^ 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  granted  to  the  ex-Grand  Chamberlains 
the  privilege  of  using  the  cingidum,  or  belt  of  office,  as  often  as  they 
wished  to  inspect  their  estates  or  to  travel  for  any  other  reason.  This 
gave  them  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  state  post-service  and  all  the  ac- 
commodations along  the  route  which  were  customarily  granted  to  those 
traveUing  on  official  business.^ 

No  information  has  been  preserved  regarding  the  privileges  which 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  enjoyed  in  the  matter  of  the  issuance  of  passes 
(evectiones)  for  the  use  of  the  state  post.  The  Pretorian  Prefects  and 
the  Master  of  the  Offices  might  issue,  apparently  in  their  own  names, 
an  unlimited  number  of  passes,  but  other  officials  were  presented  an- 
nually with  a  limited  number  of  blank  passes,  to  be  used  by  their 
subordinates  when  travelling  on  official  business.®  B5cking  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  may  have  had  fifteen  of  these 
blank  passes,  the  ordinary  niunber  allowed  to  the  Masters  of  the 
Soldiers.^ 

The  need  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  for  these  passes  was  not 
limited,  however,  as  Bdcking  seems  to  suggest,  to  those  used  in  ad- 
ministering the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia,  for  he  must  have  found 
frequent  occasion  to  despatch  messengers  over  the  state  roads  on  pri- 
vate errands  at  the  Emperor's  desire.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  although  not  issuing  passes  in  his  own 
name,  was  permitted  to  use  as  many  blank  passes  as  necessity  might 
require  —  a  privilege  which  the  two  treasury  officials  also  enjoyed. 

» Op.  cii.,  VIT,  8,  3.  « op.  cU.,  VII,  8,  i6. 

*0p.  cii.f  XI,  x8,  I.  *  Codex  JustitUanus,  HI,  24,  3. 

*  Op.  cU.f  XII,  5,  5.  *  Seeck,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyc,,  s.v.,  cursus  pMicus, 

^  Notilia  DigniUUwn^  I,  i^^ 
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5.   The  DtUies  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain 

a.  His  Administrative  Competence 

Available  sources  give  no  definite  indication  of  the  duties  of  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  during  the  Later  Empire.  He  exercised  a  broad 
administrative  supervision,  embracing  not  only  the  activities  of  the 
chamberlains,  properly  so  called,  but  also  of  the  keepers  and  attendants 
of  the  imperial  wardrobe,  the  cooks,  waiters,  pages,  janitors,  and  many 
others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  concerned  himself 
with  the  petty  details  of  the  palace  service,  but  that  he  left  such  mat- 
ters to  the  Superintendent  of  Chamberlains,  the  Steward  of  the 
Household,  and  other  subordinates.  A  consideration  of  the  activities 
of  these  subordinate  administrative  heads,  and  of  the  organization 
of  their  various  corps,  is  perhaps  the  best  means  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  extent  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  control.  As  the  subject 
can,  however,  be  most  conveniently  treated  by  itself,  it  has  been  re- 
served for  an  ensuing  section. 

i.  His  Juridical  Competence 

The  juridical  competence  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  limited  than  was  that  of  other  bureau  heads.  After 
Diocletian's  reorganization  the  City  Prefects  exercised  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  to  a  distance  of 
one  himdred  miles  from  these  cities,  but  an  exception  was  made  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  various  governmental  bureaus.  It  was  a  recog- 
nized principle  of  the  Late  Empire  that  the  great  ministers  who  stood 
at  the  heads  of  the  respective  bureaus  had  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  were  subject  to  their  administrative  control,  and  that  from  their 
decision  there  was  no  appeal.^  Thus,  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  at 
one  time  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  military  forces  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire ;  ^  the  Master  of  the  OflSces  heard,  in  his  own 
court,  cases  involving  his  dependents,  the  agentes  in  rebuSy  the  admis- 
sionales,  the  cancellarii,  the  decani,  and  others,'  and  the  Counts  of  the 
Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy  Purse  had  courts  in  which  their  subor- 
dinates appeared.* 

That  there  was  a  court  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  is  made  clear  by  a  law  regarding  the  cultivators  of 
the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia.     Cases  to  which  slaves  or  the  renters 

*  Bethmann-Hollwegy  Der  r9mische  CivilprozesSf  vol.  Ill,  p.  139  f. 

*  Book,  Roman  Magistri,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  voL  XXVl  CL<^^.«,\>^«^ii9^ 

*  Boak,  pp.  66  S.  of  this  volume.  *  Codex  Juslinianus^'XXV^  iV^*^- 
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of  land  (cokmt)  or  of  houses  {inquilint)  were  parties,  were  placed  under 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  and  the  Grand 
Chamberlain.^ 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  men  in  such  unfortunate  circimi- 
stances  as  slaves  and  coloni  would  have  carried  their  cases  to  Constan- 
tinople, nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  made 
judicial  trips  into  Cappadocia.  It  seems  more  likely  that  he  merely 
reviewed  cases  which  had  already  been  heard  by  the  Coimt  of  the 
Crown  Lands. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  in  the  law  just  cited  nothing  which 
could  suggest  the  creation  of  a  new  court.  The  Grand  Chamberlain, 
it  must  be  inferred,  had  previously  exercised  jurisdiction  of  some  kind, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  extended  to  others  than  the  tillers  of 
the  Crown  Lands,  and  these  persons  were  not,  in  the  narrow  sense, 
subordinates  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  There  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain ever  had  jurisdiction  over  those  who  were  under  his  administra- 
tive control. 

Other  considerations  give  support  to  this  conclusion.  During  the 
fifth  century  many  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  were 
placed  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  as  the 
chamberlains,^  the  corps  charged  with  the  care  of  the  imperial  wardrobe 
{schola  sacrae  vesHs),^  the  tninisteriani,^  and  the  Silentiaries  {sUetUiarii)} 

The  law  placing  the  last  named  corps  vmder  the  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Offices  states  that  this  was  done  so  that  they  might 
not  be  kept  from  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  being  haled  into 
different  courts.  From  this  statement  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  his  subor- 
dinates, else  they  would  have  stood  trial  in  his  court.*  This  deduc- 
tion is  supported  by  a  similar  law  with  a  similar  purpose  concerning 
the  chamberlams.'^ 

c.  His  Personal  and  Ceremonial  Duties  and  Activities 

The  personal  duties  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  relation  to  the 
Emperor  are  no  more  specifically  indicated  than  are  his  administrative 

^  Codex  JustinianuSf  III,  26,  xi:  Artaxi  praeposito  sacri  cubiculi.  Hac  lege  sancimus,  ut, 
rive  agat  domorum  nostrarum  colonus  aut  inquilinus  aut  servus  seu  pulsetur  ab  aliquo  super  cHmmati 
vdcimlirugotiOt  mm  alibi  quam  tut  culminisacvirispectabUUcomUisdof^  .  .  . 

Anno  442. 

« Codex  Justinianus,  Xll,  s»  3-  *  Op.  cU.,  XU,  25,  3.  *  Op.  cit.,  XH,  25,  4. 

*Op.  cU.,  XIJ,  z6,  4.  *  Boak,  p.  41  oi  this  volume.  '  Codex  JusHmamus,  XU,  5, 3. 
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and  juridical  duties.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  almost  continual  at- 
tendance upon  the  Emperor,  as  had  been  his  predecessor  in  the  times 
of  the  Principate.  Thus  Eusebius  was  present  and  even  took  part  in 
a  conference  between  Constantius  and  the  bishops  Liberius  and  Epic- 
tetus,^  and  Eutropius  stood  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius  when 
the  latter  sat  as  judge  at  the  trial  of  Timasius,  who  had  incurred  the 
Grand  Chamberlain's  disfavor.^ 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  Grand  Chamberlain  sat  in  the  imperial 
box  at  the  races,^  and  at  the  palace  had  the  right  to  enter  the  Em- 
peror's presence  unannoimced/  This  seat  in  the  imperial  box,  and 
the  right  to  enter  unannoimced  into  the  Emperor's  presence  might 
well  be  classed  as  privileges,  but  their  origin,  especially  in  the  latter 
case,  must  have  been  in  the  frequent  demands  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
services  of  his  chief  body-servant. 

The  ceremonial  duties  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  the  secular 
observances  of  the  period  before  Justinian  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  portions  of  the  work  of  Peter  the  Patrician  which  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  De  Caerimoniis  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus. 
In  457,  Leo  I,  at  the  ceremony  by  which  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
came  to  the  vestry  (mutatarium)  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
removed  his  crown  and  handed  it  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  who  car- 
ried it  on  his  hands  (viroicaTcw  fiaard^ei,)  to  the  holy  table  (rpdne^a). 
Here  he  handed  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  placed  it  upon  the  table  and, 
probably  after  a  dedicatory  prayer,  took  it  again  and  handed  it  to 
the  Grand  Chamberlain.  The  latter  bore  it  back  to  the  vestry, 
where  the  Emperor  once  more  placed  it  upon  hb  head.^  The 
ceremony  was  repeated  in  all  its  essential  details  at  "the  church" 
(rqv  iKKXria-Cav),  that  is,  at  St.  Sophia,  except  that  the  bishop 
here  placed  the  crown  on  the  Emperor's  head.^  At  the  banquet 
in  the  palace,  following  the  ceremony,  both  Grand  Chamberlains 
(tou5  Tr/xuTTocrtTov?)  dined  at  the  Emperor's  table."^ 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  the  Empress  Ariadne  ap- 
peared before  the  people  in  company  with  many  of  her  nobles,  among 
them    the    two    Grand    Chamberlains    (ot    8vo   TrpotTrdcrtTot),    and 

*  Cassiodonis,  Historia  Tripartita,  S,  17. 

'  Zosimus,  5,9:   Kal  b  ftbf  ^aatXc^  vpovk6B€to  dixaarfpj  EirrpSrtos  Hi  vaptffriat, 
'  Petnis  Patricius  in  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  418,  8  £f. :  ol  6<fo  rpanrbatroi  .  .  .  xoZ  ol  AXXoc 
rdvrct.  6coi  tfof  IxoiNrif  trvvStuptlf  rtjf  fiaaiXtl  t»  rait  hr-roSpofdau. 

*  Op.  cit.f  442,  20  ff. :  Kol  Tftin  rdf  ^ao'iXia  dtrtpx^ntvotf  Cxrrtp  t6  xaXai^v  6  rpturSairos^  i^tk- 
aun  citripxcrai. 

*0p.  cU.,  413,  12  flE.  *0p.  cU.,  414,  20  ft.  •»  O^.  cU.,  ^vti,^^^. 
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addressed  the  throng.^  Later,  as  the  nobles  were  discussing  the 
choice  of  a  new  Emperor,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  Urbidus  made  the 
thoughtful  suggestion,  which  met  with  approval,  that  the  Empress 
herself  should  choose  her  future  consort.*  When  her  choice  had 
fallen  on  Anastasius,  in  the  course  of  the  coronation  ceremonies  which 
followed,  the  crown  was  again  placed  on  the  holy  table,  as  described 
above,  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain  assisted  in  the  observance  as 
before.'    This  was  done  also  at  the  choice  of  Justin  I.* 

In  474,  when  Leo  I  proclaimed  his  son,  Leo  II,  Emperor,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  handed  the  crown  to  the  former,  who  placed  it  up>on  the 
head  of  the  new  Emperor,^  and  a  like  ceremony  was  observed  when 
Justin  made  Justinian  Augustus.* 

The  Grand  Chamberlain  introduced  to  the  Emperor's  presence  a 
Silentiary  designate,  to  receive  his  staff  of  office,^  and  was  himself 
intrusted  with  the  investiture  of  a  referendarius,  which,  however,  con- 
sisted merely  in  conveying  to  him,  without  important  ceremony, 
the  insignia  of  oflSce.*  He  also  welcomed  with  a  kiss,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor,  ambassadors  from  other  courts.* 

It  is  possible  that  in  those  ceremonies  described  above,  in  which 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  intrusted  with  the  crown,  he  was  acting 
as  the  formal  head  of  the  department  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe,  which 
had  the  supervision  of  the  imperial  robes  and  ceremonial  regalia.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  during  a  battle  with  the 
Alemanni  Valentinian  removed  his  hehnet,  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  placed  it  in  the  custody  of  his  chamberlain.*® 

IV.  The  Subordinates  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain:  Their 

Organization,  Duties,  and  Privileges 

The  scope  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  supervision  can  best  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  consideration  of  the  duties  of  his  subordinates.  The 
unfortunate  loss  of  those  chapters  of  the  Notitia  Dignitaium  which 
dealt  with  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the  organization  of  his  staff, 
renders  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  palace  service  very  difficult, 
for  no  other  source  supplies  the  definite  and  detailed  information  which 
this  work  must  once  have  offered.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the 

>  Op.  cU.,  418,  8  ff.  *  Op.  cU.,  421,  20  ff.  •  op.  cU.,  42s,  IS  ff. 

^  Op.  cit.f  430,  30  ff. :  <ccU  rd  Xoird  dtcoXod^wv  7^arci'  xard  r6  VTcyifia  'Ayoffrturiov. 

»  Op.  cU.,  432,  9  ff.  •  Op.  cit.,  433,  8  ff. :  cai  tAtto  xarA  r6  6imho¥  ^xwmi  Iy^vto. 

'  Op.  cU.,  389,  4-  •  Op.  cit.,  390,  4  ff. 

•  Op.  cU.f  394;  13  :    5^x0*^01  dxA  rov  wpturotrlrov  d^ra^A/icyoc  ain^, 

'^Atnmianus  Marcellinus,  XXVll,  10, 11. 
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fifth  century,  after  his  position  among  the  great  ministers  at  the  court 
had  been  established,  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  administrative  control 
embraced : 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains 

{primicerius  sacri  ci4bictdi)y 

2.  The  Steward  of  the  Household 

{castrensis  sacri  palatii), 

3.  The  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  of  Cappadocia 

{comes  domarum  per  Cappadociatn), 

4.  The  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe 

{comes  sacrae  vestis), 

5.  The  Decurions  and  Silentiaries 

{decuriones,  sUentiarii)^ 

6.  The  Private  Imperial  Treasurer 

{sacellarius). 

I.    The  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains 
{primicerius  sacri  cubiculi) 

The  first  Superintendent  of  Chamberlains  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tant accoimts  of  the  reorganized  Empire  was  Euphrates,  who  held 
this  position  imder  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  year  326,  and  possi- 
bly as  early  as  312.^  From  the  time  of  its  establishment  this  office 
was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  This  is  clear 
from  the  title  of  its  incmnbent,  primicerius  sacri  cubiculi,  for  the 
word  primicerius  was  used  in  the  titles  of  none  but  those  who  occupied 
subordinate  administrative  positions,*  and  the  words  sacri  cubiculi 
leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged.  Further 
evidence  that  he  was  attached  to  the  chamberlain  service  is  to  be 
found,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  among  the  sub- 
ordinates of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  a  constitution,  issued  by 
Honorius  and  Theodosius.' 

*  Sec  pp.  181  f. 

*  Cf.  Notitia  DignikUumt  passim.  The  one  exception  seems  to  be  the  Chief  of  the  Notaries 
{primicerius  notariorum)^  op.  cU.^  or.,  XVIII ;  occ.,  XVI. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  XI,  18,  i :  Tirones  .  .  .  praebere  noluimus  inlustres  viros  praefectos  .  .  . 
rum  magistros  militum  vd  comites  domesticorum  simile  munus  adstringatt  neque  enim  tirones  de 
faculUitibus  eorum  poscendi  suttt,  quorum  virtus  triumpkis  nostris  subiugat  de  hoste  captivos;  rum 
praeposUum  vd  primicerium  sacri  cuhiculi,  rum  castrensem,  rum  comitem  sacrae  vestis^  rum  ceteros 
cutncularios^  etc.  C.  JuUian,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictumruiire  des  AniiquitiSf  vol.  IIX,  Part  I, 
p.  386,  n.  7,  questions  the  reliability  of  this  law  (j'avoue  qu'on  ne  peut  trop  sefier  d  cette  lot),  ap- 
parently because  the  Count  of  the  Domestics  is  mentioned  directly  after  the  Masters  of  the 
Soldiers,  as  if  he  ranked  next  to  them.  The  reason  which  he  suggests  for  the  unusual  order  in 
which  the  officiab  are  here  mentioned  is  hardly  acceptable.  Instead  o(  th^>3&>aA\^T^<&x%K.«:s:^'t^^cD% 
to  rank  or  precedence  in  the  official  hierarchy,  the  UUca  oi  SM\)oi^JaA.\£  QSi6aSi&^».'^«»^i8soK^^s^. 
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That  the  position  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains  was 
of  some  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  among  those 
who  assisted  Constantine  in  the  building  of  his  new  capital/  In 
the  year  425  he  ranked  first  among  the  spectabiles^  the  second  order 
of  rank  in  the  Empire  at  that  time. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains  probably  did  not  gain 
his  position  by  the  regular  order  of  promotion  by  which  other  holders 
of  primiceriates  were  elevated  to  that  rank.  It  was  customary  for 
new  members  of  the  various  bureaus  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lowest  rank, 
and  to  receive  regular  advancement  from  one  rank  to  another  until 
they  arrived  at  the  head  of  their  respective  corps,  when  they  were 
very  commonly  known  as  primiceriL 

That  such  a  rule  applied  to  the  Notaries,'  the  Palatines  of  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses,^  the  agenies  in  rebus,^  the  castrensianij* 
the  decaniy"^  and  others,^  is  well  attested.  It  might  be  inferred  that, 
by  analogy  with  other  primiceriij  the  Superintendent  of  Chamber- 
lains had  risen  through  successive  grades  of  his  office  until,  being  the 
oldest  in  point  of  years  of  service,  he  had  attained  the  highest  rank, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  rather  important  official,  ranking 
high  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  court,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  dangerous 
to  suppose  that  what  was  true  of  the  very  lowly  pritnicerii  of  other 
divisions  of  the  court  service  was  true  of  him  also.  The  rules  for 
advancement  which  were  applied  to  the  lower  officials  were  probably 
not  followed,  at  least  with  any  regularity,  in  the  case  of  such  an 
important  member  of  the  court  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamber- 
lains. Such  positions  must  have  served  as  rewards  in  the  Emperor's 
hands. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  first  years  of  Diocletian's  reor- 
ganization, when  the  Grand  Chamberlain  held  a  less  prominent  place 
among  the  court  officials,  the  position  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Chamberlains  was  comparable  to  that  of  other  pritnicerii,  and  that 
as  his  superior  gained  recognition  and  influence,  he,  too,  received  ad- 
vancement ;  but  whatever  his  station  may  once  have  been,  it  may  be 

this  law  immediately  after  those  of  their  respective  superiors.  This  order  is  not  systematkaUy 
followed  with  the  less  important  officials,  but  such  groups  as  are  given  are  instructive.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  regular  order  of  mention  is  violated.    Cf.  p.  i86. 

^  Codinus,  De  Originibus  Constantinopolitanis,  x8,  i  ff. 

'  Notitia  Dignitatum  or.^  I,  17 ;  occ.y  I,  15. 

*  Cassiodorus,  VariaCy  VII,  16,  3.  *  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  30,  5 ;  14;  aa. 

*0p.  cit.,  VI,  37,  4;  9.  *0p.  cU.,  VI,  32,  I. 

^Op.  cii.,  VI,  33,  I.  *0^.cil.,Vm,i,  I. 
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accepted  as  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  NotUia 
Dignitatum  it  was  not  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  others  bearing  a 
similar  title,  for  in  that  work  a  whole  chapter  was  given  to  him  and 
to  his  staff,^  whereas  none  of  the  other  primicerii  were  given  such 
prominence. 

Because  of  the  lacunae  in  the  NotUia  Dignitatum,  the  duties  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains  are  not  readily  to  be  determined. 
He  may  have  slept  in  close  proximity  to  the  Emperor,  for  the 
Greek  title,  TrapaKOLfidfievo^:,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  him 
seems  to  indicate  such  a  practice.  He  probably  had  immediate  over- 
sight of  the  chamberlains,  for  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  attendance 
upon  the  Emperor  must  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  exercise 
personally  the  close  supervision  which  would  have  been  required. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  only  honorary  distinction  to  which 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains  could  lay  claim  was  that  of 
ranking  first  among  the  spectabiles,  as  indicated  above. 

He  is  specifically  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Codes.  This  occurs 
in  a  law  by  which  he  and  other  chamberlains  were  granted  exemption 
from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  recruits  and  horses,*  but  he  was  prob- 
ably included  with  the  other  chamberlains  as  a  recipient  of  inmnmity 
from  the  munera  sardida  and  hospUium,  and  the  demands  of  the  post 
and  courier  service.' 

The  ordinary  chamberlains  who  performed  the  various  duties 
about  the  cubiculum  of  the  Emperor,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
attended  the  Empress,  were  generally  eunuchs.  Some  women  also 
were  attached  to  the  corps,^  and  though  nothing  is  said  of  their  duties, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  attended  the  Empress.  The  niunber  of 
these  attendants,  men  and  women,  is  imknown,  but  the  implication 
of  many  passages  is  that  it  was  rather  large.*  As  a  rule  the  cham- 
berlains must  once  have  been  slaves,  for  only  on  this  supposition  can 
their  mutilation  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  many  of  them  prob- 
ably were  presented  as  gifts  to  the  Emperor.* 

The  large  number  of  chamberlains  and  the  variety  of  tasks  which 
they  must  have  performed  would  naturally  give  rise  to  some  kind  of 
differentiated  organization.  The  eunuchs  who  prepared  the  Emperor's 
couch,  those  who  attended  him  at  the  bath,  his  barbers,  anointers, 
and  others  who  performed  similar  personal  services,  all  of  whom  were 

*  Or.f  I,  17 ;  occ.f  I,  15.  «  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  18,  i. 

*  Op.  cit.y  XI,  16,  15.  *  Codex  Justinianus,  Xll,  5,  4. 

*  Cf.  Zosimus,  205,  19  ff. :    rov  irMfiovt  rwf  irtpl  ri^w  /SaatXtic^v  Oepanrilov  ^liv^Ainmdw  ^  vrtV. 

*  Codex  Jusiinianus,  XII,  $,  4. 
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probably  included  among  the  chamberlains  of  the  later  period,  must 
have  had  their  respective  chiefs,  known  perhaps  as  primicerii^^  who 
were  subordinates  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains. 
These  primicerii  were  probably  ordinary  chamberlains  whose  years 
of  service  had  brought  them  by  a  program  of  regular  advancement  to 
their  positions  of  prestige.  Such  at  least  was  the  customary  manner 
of  advancement  in  other  corps.* 

There  are  two  passages  which  may  refer  to  these  subordinate  primi- 
cerii. In  396  there  was  granted  to  the  chamberlains  of  the  first  rank 
{primus  locus)  the  privilege  of  nominating  members  to  the  corps  of  the 
agentes  in  rebus}  It  seems  impossible  definitely  to  determine  who 
were  included  among  these  chamberlains  of  the  first  rank,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  their  station  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  Coimts  of 
the  second  rank,  with  whom  they  are  mentioned,  and  to  whom  the 
same  privilege  was  granted.  The  proximi  scriniarum  were  Coimts 
of  the  second  rank^  and  their  administrative  position  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a  primicerius  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  corps  of  chamber- 
lains. 

The  second  passage  is  from  a  law  of  428,  stating  that  all  chamber- 
lains who  went  out  from  the  cubiculum  before  attaining  first  rank,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household  and  the  Coimt  of  the 
Crown  Lands,  were  to  enjoy  certain  privileges.*  There  is  evidence 
here  that  continued  service  as  a  chamberlain  led  to  advancement  to 
the  first  rank,  but  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  precisely  what  ofi&cials 
were  included  in  this  category.  If  the  Steward  and  the  Count  of  the 
Crown  Lands  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  first  rank,  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  rank,  in  this  law,  cannot  be  that  of  the  subordinate  primicerii, 
whose  position  has  just  been  discussed.  Neither  can  it  be  that  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains,  as  will  presently  be  shown.* 

The  chamberlains  were  the  recipients  of  several  privileges.      In 

^  This  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  other  branches  of  the  palace  service,  as  the  decani  {Codex 
TkeodosianuSf  VT,  12;  Codex  JusHnianuSf  XII,  27,  x  and  2;  XII,  59,  10,  sec.  2),  the  lampadarii 
(Novellae  Valenliniani,  XXXVI),  the  proUctores  (Ammianus  MarceiUnus,  XVUI,  3,  5 ;  Codex 
Justinianus,  XII,  17,  4  and  5). 

•  Sec  p.  204. 

'  Codex  TheodosianuSf  VI,  27,  8 :  In  numero  agetUum  in  rehus  crescant  quos  comitum  secundi 
ordinis  vel  cubiculariorum  nostrorum  primi  dumtaxai  loci  vel  tribunorum  urbanicicrum  petitio 
fecerit  mHilare.  .  .  . 

*0p.  cU.f  VI,  26,  17;  date,  416. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  5,  2 :  Hoc  nostrae  mansuetudinis  aetema  lege  sancimus,  ni  omnes 
cubiculariif  qui  de  nostro  cubiculo  exeunt,  antequam  primum  locum  obtineani,  excepio  casiremi  et 
comiti  domorum^  kis  privilegiis  perfruantur,  .  .  . 

^  See  pp.  2ogL 
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382  all  chamberlains  and  ex-chamberlains  were  granted  exemption 
from  munera  sardida}  In  428  this  exemption  seems  to  have  been  re- 
affirmed or,  possibly,  extended  and  made  to  include  those  who  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  chamberlains,  but  who  had  retired 
before  the  full  term  of  service  had  been  completed.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Leo  it  was  provided  that  all  chamber- 
lains should  be  subject  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.'  At  about  the  same  time  a  law  was  enacted  granting  to  all 
those  who  had  come  or  should  come  into  the  service  of  the  cubiculum 
as  gifts  to  the  Emperor  the  status  and  legal  capacities  of  free  men 
and  providing  that  if  any  had  been  enrolled  in  the  corps  without 
their  masters'  consent  or  knowledge  they  could  be  reclaimed  only  by 
legal  action,  and  within  five  years.  This  law  applied  to  both  men 
and  women.^ 

2.    The  Steward  of  the  Household 
(castrensis  sacri  palatii) 

The  early  history  of  the  office  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household  is 
as  little  known  as  is  that  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  The  office  de- 
veloped out  of  that  of  the  procurator  castrensis  of  the  Principate,*  to 
which  had  been  assigned,  from  about  the  time  of  Claudius,  the 
financial  administration  of  the  palace  service,*  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  a  somewhat  extensive  control  of  the  palace  personnel  and  its 
organization.^ 

After  the  reorganization  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  Stew- 
ard of  the  Household  seems  still  to  have  retained  a  certain  amount  of 
financial  control  over  the  chamberlains,  for  there  were  in  his  stafiF  an 
accountant  {tabularius)  for  the  Emperor  and  another  for  the  Empress.* 
It  is  even  possible  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Late  Empire  the  Stew- 
ard was  not  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain, and  that  his  control  of  the  palace  finances  served  as  a  partial 
check  upon  the  latter's  extravagance.  It  could  not  have  been  a  very 
effective  check,  however,  for  no  palace  official  would  dare  to  oppose 
with  much  vigor  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  who  was  the  Emperor's 
most  intimate  servant ;  any  of  his  demands  might  be  based  upon  an 
imperial  order. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  16,  15.  '  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  5,  a. 
»  Op.  cit.,  XII,  5,  3.  *  Op.  cit.,  XII,  s,  4. 

*  Hirschfeld,  Die  kaiserliche  VerwaUungsheamlen  bis  auf  Diocletian,  p.  317. 
*0p.  cit.,  p.  312. 

^  Fairon,  La  Ratio  CastremiSj  Musie  Beige,  vol.  II  (18^^,'^.  i^\« 

*  NotUia  DigniUUum  or.,  XVII ;  ou.,  XV. 
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Some  doubt  that  the  Steward  was  ever  a  subordinate  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  has  been  expressed  by  Karlowa,^  by  Schiller,^  and  by 
Reid,*  and  there  are  several  other  writers  who  make  no  mention  of 
the  relation.*  There  is  no  occasion  for  such  meticulous  restraint. 
That  the  Steward  was  one  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  subordinates 
is  apparent  from  a  law  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  among  the  chamberlains,  that  is,  among  the  dependents 
of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.^ 

Another  law,  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  by  which  certain 
privileges  or  exemptions  were  granted  to  "all  the  chamberlains," 
makes  a  special  exception  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household  and  the 
Count  of  the  Crown  Lands.*  There  would  certainly  be  no  need  of 
making  such  an  exception  if  these  men  were  not  chamberlains.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  to  be  noted  that  Amantius,  a  eunuch  in  the  service  of  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  is  twice  referred  to  by  a  contem- 
porary as  Steward,^  and  no  fewer  than  six  times  as  a  chamberlain.^ 
Such  contemporary  evidence  of  both  official  and  general  character 
can  scarcely  be  impugned,  and  is  abundant  justification  for  the  cate- 
gorical assertion  that  the  Steward  of  the  Household  was  a  subordinate 
of  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 

The  Steward  of  the  Household,  as  a  not  inconspicuous  member  of 
the  palace  organization,  received  certain  honorary  distinctions  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor.  Before  390  he  had  received  the  title  of  Count, 
as  he  was  addressed  as  comes  et  castrensis  in  a  law  of  that  year.'  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  a  vir  clarissimus  at  that  time,  imless  indeed  the 
fact  that  he  was  generally  a  eunuch  debarred  him  from  that  order. ^° 
Not  much  later  he  was  raised  to  the  second  grade  of  honor,  and  in  416 
was  described  as  a  vir  spectabUis  comes  et  castrensis  sacri  palaiii}^     The 

^  Rifmische  Rechtsgeschkhte,  vol.  I,  p.  847:  In  Abhdngigkeit  vom  praepositus  sacri  cubiciili 
mag  auck  der  castrensis  sacri  palatii  gestanden  kaben. 

*  Geschichte  der  rimischen  Kaiserzeit,  vol.  2,  p.  106 :  Nock  weniger  Utssi  sick  das  Verkaltniss 
der  letzUren  (praepositus  sacri  cubiculi)  zum  Castrensis  Sacri  Palatii  angeben. 

*  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  vol.  I,  p.  29 :  "Whether  the  castrensis  sacri  palatii  was  inde- 
pendent or  subordinate,  cannot  be  determined." 

*  De  Sanctis,  in  De  Ruggiero,  Dizionario  Epigrafico;  De  Villafosse,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio, 
Dictionnaire  des  AntiquiUs;  Seeck,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyc;  in  each  instance,  s.v.  cas- 
trensis. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  XT,  18,  i :  rum  praepositum  vel  primicerium  sacri  cubiculif  non  castrem- 
sem  non  comitem  sacrae  tfestis,  non  ceteros  cubicularios.  ...    Cf.  p.  303,  n.  3. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSy  XII,  s,  2 ;  quoted,  p.  206,  n.  5. 

^  Marcus  Diaconus,  Vita  Porpkyriiy  37;  40  (ed.  Haupt,  189,  12;  190,  14). 
*0p.  cit.f  36;  38  bis;  39;  41;  43  (ed.  Haupt,  188,  22;  189,  16;  189,  22;  190,  i;   191,  8; 
ipi,  ji).  •  Codex  Theodosianits,  VI,  30,  1 2. 

'^C/.  p.  194.  *i  Codex  Tk«>dosianus,N\,  ^a,\. 
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same  mode  of  address  was  used  in  a  law  of  422,^  and  in  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  also  he  is  described  as  specidbilis,  though  the  word  comes 
has  here  been  omitted  from  his  title.^ 

The  relation  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the  chamberlains 
of  the  first  rank'  presents  a  difficult  question.  A  law  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian,  dated  428,  states  that  all  chamberlains  who  went 
forth  from  the  cubiculum  before  attaining  first  rank  (antequam 
primum  locum  obtineant),  with  the  exception  of  the  Steward  of  the 
Household  and  the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands,  were  to  enjoy  certain 
privileges.* 

This  obviously  implies  that  the  two  officials  who  were  excepted 
had  not  yet  reached  first  rank  —  for  otherwise  the  exception  would  be 
meaningless  —  and  the  significance  of  the  temporal  conjunction 
antequam  can  only  be  that  by  longer  service  they  might  exp>ect  to  do 
so.  What,  then,  was  this  first  rank  which  they  might  attain?  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  that  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  it  is  almost  as 
certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Chamberlains,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  regular  order  of  advance- 
ment to  this  p)ost.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  chamberlains 
of  the  first  rank  were  probably  the  primicerii  of  the  various  groups  of 
chamberlains.  *• 

Clearly  this  explanation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  law  which  has 
just  been  quoted,  for  although  the  Steward  and  the  Coimt  of  the  Crown 
Lands  were  certainly  of  higher  rank  than  the  primicerii^  they  had  not 
yet  reached  the  first  rank,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is 
used  in  this  law.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  chamberlains 
of  the  first  rank,  that  is,  the  primicerii,  were  more  or  less  numerous, 
constituting  a  group  similar  to  that  of  the  Counts  of  the  second  rank 
and  the  city  tribimes,  with  whom  they  are  mentioned;  but  in  the 
law  now  under  consideration,  since  the  Steward  and  the  Count  of  the 
Crown  Lands  had  not  yet  attained  first  rank,  and  since  the  only  cham- 
berlains superior  to  them  were  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  rank 
could  not  have  comprised  a  group  of  officials,  but  only  one  or  two 
persons,  at  the  most. 

No  reason  is  given  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold and  the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  from  the  benefits  of  this  law, 
which  were  such  as  all  chamberlains  might  be  expected  to  enjoy,  and 

>  Op.  cit.,  VI,  32,  2.  « Or.,  XVII ;  occ.,  XV.  »  See  p.  206. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  5,  2 ;  quoted  above,  p.  206,  n.  s«  ^^«fe^.  vjfe. 
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which  the  Stewaxd  certainly  did  enjoy  in  the  Western  Empire.*  K 
it  could  be  assumed  that  the  exception  did  not  originally  appeatr 
in  the  law,  but  is  a  later  interpolation,  the  diflSiculty  would  at  once 
disappear,  and  the  explanation  that  the  primicerii  constituted  the 
first  rank  of  chamberlains  could  be  applied  to  this  law  also.  However, 
to  make  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  the  text  has  been  contami- 
nated, in  order  to  evade  the  diflSculty  which  it  presents,  would  be 
scarcely  better  than  to  disregard  the  diflSculty  entirely,  as  Seeck,* 
De  Sanctis,*  De  Villafosse,*  and  others  have  done.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  the  problem  seems  to  permit  of  no  solution. 

Freedom  from  munera  sordida  and  the  obligation  of  hospitium 
was  granted  to  the  Stewards  and  the  ex-Stewards  of  the  Household, 
together  with  many  other  high  officials  of  the  palace,  in  382.'  Ex- 
emption from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  recruits  and  horses  was 
bestowed  on  the  Steward  by  a  law  of  409.* 

The  duties  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household  are  nowhere  specifi- 
cally defined.  The  control  of  the-  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
palace  service,  which  he  may  have  inherited  from  the  procurator  cos- 
trensis,  probably  passed  from  his  hands  at  an  early  date,  and  the  only 
suggestion  that  he  ever  exercised  this  control  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  accountants  for  the  cubictdum  of  the  Emperor  and  for  that  of  the 
Empress  were  included  in  his  officium!' 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  Steward  supervised  all  the  ap- 
pointments and  attendants  of  the  palace,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chamberlains,  who  were  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chamberlains,  and  the  palace  guards,  the  corps  of 
ushers,  and  a  few  others,  who  were  directed  by  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.®  This  supervision  he  exercised  under  the  general  oversight  of 
the  Grand  Chamberlain.  The  sphere  of  his  activities  is  fairly  well 
defined  by  the  Notitia  Digniiatumy  in  the  one  remaining  chapter 
dealing  with  the  palace  servants,  as  follows : 

Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis  castrensis :  Paedagogia^  Ministeriaks 
dominiciy  Curae  palatiorum. 

Officium  autem  suprascripH  viri  spectabilis  castrensis  habet:  Tabu- 
larium  dominicum,  Tabtdarium  dominarum  Augustarutn,  Adiutarem, 
Charhdarium  et  scrinium  ipsius  et  ceteros  palatines  officii  suprascripti? 

>  Cod€x  TheodosianuSf  XI,  x8,  i.  *  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Emcyc.,  8.V.  casirmtis, 

'  De  RuggierOy  Dizionario  Epigrafico,  s.v.  castrensis. 

*  Darembeig  et  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Ant.,  s.v.  castrenses. 

^  Codex  Tkeodonanus,  XI,  i6,  15.  *0p.  cit.,  XI,  18,  i. 

^See  p.  207.  •  Cf.  Boak,  p.  28  of  this  volume.  •  Or.,  XVII,    Cf.  occ.,  XV. 
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The  terms  paedagogiani  and  ministeridUs  are  rarely  found  in  the 
accounts  of  the  system  after  Diocletian,  except  in  the  codes,  which 
give  no  indication  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  such  unimportant 
servants.  It  seems  quite  apparent,  moreover,  that  the  ordinary  writer 
made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  service, 
but  spoke  indifferently  of  ministri^  pueri,^  iraxhapia^  and  so  on. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  offers  one  illimiinating  remark  when  he  says 
that  Procopius,  because  of  the  lack  of  imperial  robes,  on  his  assump- 
tion of  imperial  rank,  wore  a  ''tunic  spangled  with  gold,  as  would  a 
regius  minister,  and  was  clad  from  heel  to  waist  after  the  fashion  of 
a  paedagogianus  puer.^*  * 

This  seems  to  be  the  sole  passage  in  general  literature  in  which 
these  two  corps  of  servants  are  clearly  distinguished.  For  further  in- 
formation it  is  permissible  to  draw  upon  the  period  of  the  Principate, 
for  while  the  duties  and  ranks  of  higher  oflScials  may  have  varied 
greatly  under  the  organizations  of  different  times,  the  actual  tasks  to 
be  performed  must  have  been  much  the  same  whether  the  chief  poten- 
tate was  Princeps  or  Emperor,  and  the  pages  and  ministers  of  the  time 
after  Diocletian  were  probably  employed  in  much  the  same  way  as 
were  those  of  the  earlier  centuries. 

a.  The  Pages  (paedagogiani) 

Under  the  Principate  and  no  later,  probably,  than  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  there  was  established  at  Rome,  near  the  palace,  a  school 
for  the  training  of  pages.*  Yoimg  boys  of  handsome  appearance  were 
here  taught  the  arts  and  graces  of  court  service.  They  were  delicately 
nurtured  and  pampered,  and  were  as  careful  of  their  complexions  and 
appearance  as  was  the  most  frivolous  and  fastidious  lady  of  the  court.* 
They  were  richly  and  fantastically  clad,^  and  were  grouped  according 
to  size,  color  of  hair,  and  other  characteristics.® 

In  groups  or  singly  they  attended  the  Emperor  at  home  and  abroad,* 

*  Corippus,  In  Laudem  Juslini,  2,  86. 
«CJX.,  VI,  8977. 

*  Julian,  MisopogoHf  350  d. 

*  XXVI,  6,  15 :  tunica  auro  distincta  ut  regius  minister,  indutus  a  cake  in  pubem  in  paedagogi- 
ani pueri  speciem.  .  .  . 

*  Cf.  Gatti,  Del  Caput  Africae  nella  Seconda  Regione  di  Rama,  Annali  dell*  Instituto  Archeolog. 
di  Rama,  1882,  pp.  191-220. 

*  Seneca,  Epistulae  Morales,  123,  7. 

'  Seneca,  De  Vita  Beata,  17,  2 ;  De  Tranquilitate  Animi,  i,  8 ;  Pliny,  Naturalis  Historia,  33, 12 
and  54;  Amm.  Marc.,  XXVI,  6, 15;  cf.  CJ.L.,  VI,  8977. 
'  Seneca,  Epist.  Mor.,  95,  24;  Martial,  III,  58,  30. 

*  Julian,  Misopogon,  350  d. 
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at  the  table,^  the  bath,*  and  on  the  chase.'  That  they  ministered  to 
the  basest  lusts  of  the  Emperor  and,  possibly,  of  his  favorites,  is  only 
too  well  attested.*  The  pages  had  a  special  apartment,  barracks  or 
dormitory,  which  was  known  as  the  paedagogium,  and  here  they  slept, 
apparently  in  a  common  room.^ 

The  pages  entered  the  service  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household 
when  quite  young,  certainly  before  puberty,®  and  their  term  of  service 
might  be  as  long  as  fifteen  years.^  It  seems  probable  from  the  extreme 
youth  of  some  of  these  pages,  from  the  gorgeousness  of  their  costumes, 
and  from  the  times  and  occasions  when  they  served,  that  their  pur- 
pose was  rather  to  lend  splendor  to  the  court,  to  divert  the  eye  and 
pique  the  fancy  than  to  perform  any  serious  tasks. 

b.  The  Servants  of  Special  Function  {ministeriales) 

The  ministeriales  J  known  also  as  minister  iani,  were,  as  their  name 
suggests,  groups  of  servants,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  specific 
type  of  duty  (ministerium).  The  supervision  of  the  Steward  of  the 
Household  seems  to  have  extended  only  to  the  ministri  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  apartments  of  the  Emperor,  for  they  are  described  as 
dominiciy  a  term  which  is  used  in  another  connection  in  the  same  chap- 
ter of  the  Notitia  to  distinguish  the  accountant  of  the  Emperor's 
ctibicidum  from  that  of  the  cubiculum  of  the  Empress.®  The  conclusion 
is  natural  that  the  ministri  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Empress 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  castrensis  of  her  own  apartments ;  of 
this  official  there  is  a  contemporary  record  from  the  time  of  Arcadius.' 

There  is  no  specific  description  of  the  duties  of  the  ministeriales. 
If  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pages  had  no  important  duties  about  the 
palace  other  than  to  lend  color  and  charm  to  an  already  gorgeous 
scene ;  if  it  may  be  assiuned  also  that  the  functions  of  the  curae  paUUii  ^® 
concerned  the  material  condition  of  the  imperial  palace,  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  all,  or  almost  all,  other  tasks  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  palace  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  ministeriales ^  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  other  corps  to  which  these  duties  were  assigned.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Principate  "fullers  and  tailors  and  bakers  and  butlers" 

*  Ulpian,  Dig.f  XXXm,  7,  12,  32.  *  Pliny,  Naturalis  Historia,  33,  la. 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XXIX,  3,  3.  *  Seneca,  EpisL  Mor.,  47,  7 ;  95,  24. 
»  This  was  true  of  Pliny's  house,  at  least.    Cf.  Pliny,  Episi.,  VII,  27,  13. 

*  Amm.  Marc.,  XXJX,  3,  3 :  aduUus  quidam  ex  his  quos  paedagogianos  appellant^  etc.    Cf. 
Seneca,  Epist.  Mar.,  95,  24. 

^  Codex  Theodosianus,  VIII,  7,  5.  •  Sec  p.  210. 

*  Marcus  Diaconus,  Vita  Porpkyrii  (ed.  Haupt),  189,  12 :  rdv  c^vxo^  'AMynor,  M^rpfnor 
Sf'ra  rvr  ^aa-iXlaffift,  ^  See  pp.  214  f . 
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were  included  among  the  ministri^  and  there  are  epigraphic  references 
to  corps  of  cooks,^  bakers,'  cellarers,*  and  the  purveyors  of  luxuries  for 
the  Emperor's  table.*  There  were  also  the  carvers,*  the  waiters,^  the 
cup-bearers,^  the  tasters,^  the  superintendent  of  the  banquet  hall,^®  the 
decorators  of  the  banquet  hall,^^  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  ministri  were  divided  into  two  classes,  and  known  accordingly 
as  stattUi  or  supernumerariiy  the  former  being  members  of  the  regular 
corps  and  in  active  service,  and  the  latter  being  additional  members, 
who  enjoyed  many  of  the  privileges  which  were  accorded  to  the  statuti, 
and  awaited  promotion  to  their  ranks  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  the 
annual  retirement  of  the  members  longest  in  service.  The  supernum- 
eraries were  app>ointed  in  some  instances,  if  not  always,  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  Each  of  these  two  classes  was  subdivided  into  first,  second, 
and  third  forms  {formae).  There  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  order 
of  advancement  among  the  ministri,  from  the  third  to  the  second,  and 
from  the  second  to  the  first  form,  depending  upon  the  length  of  their 
service. 

After  the  year  422  vacancies  among  the  siatuti  of  the  first  form  were 
filled  by  promotion  alternately  from  the  first  or  second  form  of  the  su- 
pernumeraries and  the  second  or  third  form  of  the  statuti.  The  third 
form  of  the  supernumeraries  was  thus  the  lowest  of  all.  A  supernu- 
merary, of  whatever  form,  if  transferred  to  the  statuti  for  any  reason 
other  than  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  first  form  was  ranked  as  last,  that  is, 
as  youngest  in  the  service,  of  the  third  form.^^  Why  such  disabilities 
should  be  placed  upon  a  man  transferred  from  even  the  highest  rank 
of  the  supernumeraries  does  not  appear.  It  may  be  that  there  were 
so  many  supernumeraries  that  the  chance  of  being  chosen  for  promo- 
tion from  the  first  form  of  that  class  to  the  first  form  of  the  statuti  was 
very  small,  and  that  the  smaller  number  of  statuti  of  the  second  form, 
from  which  appointments  to  the  first  form  were  made,  rendered  pro- 

*  Laxnpridius,  Alexander  Severus,  41 :  fuUones  et  vesHtores  et  pistores  ei  pincemae,  ornnes  cos- 
trenses  ministri.    Salmasius  inserted  et  before  omnes. 

*  CJ.L.,  VI,  6246-9 ;  8750-5.  *  C/X.,  VI,  4010-a. 
*C.I.L.,  VI,  7281 ;  8745-^;  cf.  Ulpian,  Dig.,  XXXIII,  7,  12,  9. 

*  C./.L.,  VI,  5353 ;  6619;  8945-6;  cf.  Sen.,  £^/.  Jfof .,  47,  8. 
•C./.L.,  VI,  8795;  9045-8. 

'  C./.L.,  VI,  4351 ;  5200;  5351 ;  5751 ;  5858;  5873;  Seneca,  Epist.Mor.,gs$H9  Conppm,  In 
Laudem  Justini,  2, 86. 

•CJ.I,.,  VI,  1884;  8815-7;  8866. 

•C./.L.,  VI,  602;  1956;  5355;  9003-5- 
"C./.I.,  ra,  536;  VI,  1884;  9083;  XI,  3612. 
"C./.I.,  VI,  5187;  5196;  8643-5;  8666;  88x8. 
"  Codex  TkeodosianuSf  VI,  32,  2. 
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motion  by  that  route  more  rapid,  in  consequence  of  which  it  might 
be  a  real  advance  to  pass  from  the  first  form  of  the  supernumeraries  to 
the  last  of  the  slattUi, 

c.  The  Caretakers  of  the  Palace  (curae  palatii) 

The  caretakers  of  the  palace  were  known  by  the  odd  title  curcie  pala- 
Hi,  for  which  Mommsen  was  unable  to  find  a  parallel.^  The  duties  of 
these  officials  seem  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  palace  and,  possibly,  of  its  fiunishings.*  Such  duties  can 
most  easily  and  abimdantly  be  exemplified  from  the  time  of  the  Prin- 
cipate.  Of  those  years  there  is  mention  of  the  custodian  of  the  furni- 
ture (a  supellectile)  of  the  several  imperial  residences,*  the  cUriensiSy  who 
had  charge  of  the  valuable  articles  displayed  in  the  (Urium,^  and  who 
was  assisted  by  a  custodian  of  the  paintings  {a  tabtdis),^  a  custodian 
of  the  picture  galleries  {a  pinacothecis),^  a  custodian  of  the  ancestral 
masks  {ad  imagines),''  and  a  custodian  of  the  statues  (a  staiuis)} 

There  was  also  the  custodian  of  the  valuables  {procurator  thesau- 
rofurn)^  who  had  the  care  of  the  valuable  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
imperial  treasures.  His  supervision  was  exercised  through  the  two 
departments,  ah  auro  ^°  and  ab  argenio.  In  the  former  served  the  custo- 
dian of  the  golden  eating  vessels  {praepositiis  auri  escart),^^  the  custodian 
of  the  golden  goblets  {praepositus  auri  potori),^  and  the  custodian  of 
the  jewelled  gold  {praepositus  auro  gemmato)}^  In  the  department 
ab  argenio  were  to  be  foimd  the  custodian  of  the  silver  goblets 
(praepositus  ar genii  potori),^^  and  the  custodian  of  the  stage  (?)  silver 
{ab  argento  scaenico)}^  The  department  a  CoritUhis  was  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  costly  Corinthian  bronzes,^*  and  the  department 
ab  ornamentis  cared  for  the  wealth  of  jewels  which  belonged  to  the 
crown." 

Bury's  recent  statement  that  the  decani  were  subordinates  of  the 

*  Ostgothische  Studien^  Neues  Archive  vol.  XIV,  p.  513,  n.  i :  Verwendung  des  Wortes  in  glitcJm 
Bedeutung  kann  ich  sonst  nicht  nachweisen. 

*  Cf.  Cassiodorus,  Variae^  7,  5. 

*CJ.L.,  VI,  8525:   a   supeUectUe  castrensis;   CJ.L.f  VI,  8654:   .  .  .  de  dcmu    Tiberiana; 
CJ.L.,  VI,  3719 :  .  .  .  domus  auriae ;  cf.  also  CJ.L.,  VI,  4035-6 ;  4357;  S3S8b;  8973;  9049. 

*  C./.L.,  VI,  3942 ;  6040;  8639  b;  8738-40;  X,  713.    Cf.  Phaedrus,  Pabtdae,  11,5,11-13: 
ex  altkinctis  unus  atriensibus  cui  tunica  ab  umeris  linUo  Pdusio  erai  destHcta,  cirris  dependeiUibus, 

» C./.L.,  VI,  3970.  •  C./.L.,  VI,  10234.  '  C./X.,  VI,  3972. 

*  CJ,L.,  VI,  4032.  •  C./.JL.,  VI,  8498.  "  C./JL.,  VI,  8737. 

"  C./.L.,  VI,  8732.  "  C./.X.,  VI,  8733 ;  8969.  "  CJX.,  VI,  8734-5. 

M  C./.L.,  VI,  8729.  »  CJ.L.,  VI,  8731. 

"CJM,  VI,  5847 ;  X,  692 ;  d .  Pliny,  N .  If .,  ^a,  6-8.  "  C JX.,  VI,  3991-2. 
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Steward  of  the  Household  *  is  apparently  based  solely  on  Bocking's 
conjectures,^  and  cannot  be  sustamed.  It  seems  certam  that  they 
served  under  the  Master  of  the  the  Offices.' 

d.  The  Staff  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household 

As  for  the  staff  {qfficium)  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  the  ac- 
countants (tabtdarii)  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  consideration  of  the  palace  organization  have  already  been 
mentioned.*  The  secretary  (charttdarius)  and  his  staff  (scrinium)  were 
intrusted  with  the  records  and  rolls  of  the  palace  service.  A  law  of 
416  contains  evidence  that  at  that  time  the  length  of  service  in  any 
given  capacity  in  the  staff  of  the  Steward  was  limited  to  two  years. 
This  law  is  an  apparent  attempt  to  correct  abuses  of  a  similar  regu- 
lation of  earlier  date,  for  it  specifically  states  that  the  incumbents 
must  vacate  their  offices  at  the  expiration  of  their  two-year  term,  and 
that  the  vacancies  thus  caused  must  be  filled  by  advancing  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  same  qfficium  those  whose  previous  service  had 
shown  them  worthy.* 

e.  The  Privileges  of  the  Steward's  Subordinates 

Several  privileges  were  granted  to  all  the  castrensiani,  as  those 
were  called  who  served  under  the  Steward  of  the  Household.  By  a 
law  of  rather  uncertain  date  it  was  provided  that,  when  a  castrensianus 
died  intestate  and  without  heirs  (nee  super stites  dereliquerit  successores), 
his  property  should  go  to  his  fellow-servants.^  In  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  the  subordinates  of  the  Steward  were  granted  exemp- 
tion from  the  excessive  financial  burdens  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  mimicipalities. 

This  privilege  was  highly  valued  and  many  men  sought  admission 
to  the  corps  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  this  exemption.  Such 
an  abuse  demanded  correction,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  provided 
by  a  law  of  346  that  an  investigation  be  made,  and  such  members  of 
the  palace  corps  as  were  foimd  to  have  curial  obligations  be  returned 
to  their  civic  duties.^  In  352  it  was  enacted  that  none  of  the  subor- 
dinates of  the  Steward  of  the  Household  nor  their  sons  or  grandsons 
should  be  held  to  curial  or  other  similar  obligations ;  that  they  should 

» Imperial  Adminisiratum,  p.  98.  «  Notitia  DignUatum,  II,  Part  I,  pp.  290  i- 

»Cf.  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  33,  and  Gothofredus  ad  loc.    Also  Seeck,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 

Real'Encyc.f  s.v.  *  Sec  pp.  207,  210.  *  Codex  Jiistinianus,  XU,  25,  i. 

*  Codex  TheodoHanus,  X,  14,  i;  date,  315,  or  in  the  time  of  Constantius.     Cf.  Mommsen's 

note  ad  loc.  '  Codex  TA^odosianus ^'WX,  ^. ^  '^. 
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not  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  taxes  or  the  recruit- 
ing and  transportation  of  new  soldiers.^  In  409  (or  412)  all  subordi- 
nates of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  including,  probably,  the  castrensianiy 
were  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  recruits  and  horses.* 
Possibly  the  Steward  of  the  Household  became  careless  about  enrolling 
in  his  service  those  who  merely  sought  by  this  means  to  escap>e  duties 
elsewhere,  for  in  390  a  law  was  addressed  to  him,  providing  that  no 
one  be  admitted  to  service  in  his  corps  without  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  Emperor.' 

In  addition  to  these  general  privileges,  special  privileges  were 
granted  to  various  of  the  Steward's  subordinates.  Mention  may  be 
made  of  a  law  of  353,  providing  that  after  fifteen  years*  service  the 
pages  and  ministeriales  should  be  held  free  from  all  ciuial  obligations.* 
Some  time  before  474  the  ministeriales  {sacro  ministerio  nostra  depuUUi) 
were  placed  imder  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 
A  law  of  that  date  reaffirmed  this  provision,  and  assured  the  minis- 
teriales,  their  mothers,  wives,  husbands  and  sons  of  special  considera- 
tion if  summoned  into  court,  and  placed  restraints  upon  those  who 
wished  to  prefer  charges  against  them  on  trivial  grounds.* 

This  law  was  originally  followed  by  a  "brief"  {brevis)  containing 
the  names  of  the  various  staffs  of  the  ministeriales,^  but  this  has  un- 
fortunately disappeared.  That  this  list  was  appended  to  the  law  at 
the  end  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  considerable  length, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  law. 

The  cura  palatii  was  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
recruits  or  horses  by  a  law  of  409  (or  412).^  In  addition  to  those 
fiu'ther  privileges  and  honors  which  he  enjoyed  in  conmion  with  other 
dependents  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  as  set  forth  above,  he 
was  ranked  with  the  ex-Counts  of  the  Dioceses  of  Egypt  and  Pontica 
upon  the  completion  of  his  term  of  service,  provided  that  he  had 
previously  been  made  a  Count  of  the  First  Rank.  If  he  had  not  been 
so  honored  while  in  service,  he  was  ranked  among  the  ex-Dukes  of  the 
Provinces.  These  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  413.  For 
many  years  previous  to  that  date  (antiquitus)  he  had  been  privileged 
to  attend  imperial  banquets,  and  to  adore  the  Emperor.® 

^  Op.  cit.y  VI,  35,  3 ;  for  the  date,  cf.  Mommsen's  note  ad  loc. 

*  Op.  cit.f  XI,  18,  I.  *  Codex  Theodosianus^  VI,  30,  12. 

*  Op.  cii.f  VIII,  7,  5.  •  Codex  Justinianus^  XII,  25,  4. 

*  Codex  JustinianiiSf  XII,  35,  4 :  sacro  ministerio  nostra  deputatos^  quorum  officia  singiUatim 
brevis  subter  adt^exus  continel. 

"^  Codex  TheodosianuSf  XI,  18,  i.  ■  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  13,  i. 
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3.    The  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands 
(Pomes  domorum  per  Cappadociam) 

The  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  supervised  certain  estates  in  Cap- 
padocia,  known  as  the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia  {domus  divina  per 
Cappadociam)}  These  estates  came  into  existence  either  through  the 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  pagan  temples  by  Constantine  and  his 
sons,^  or  as  the  crown  lands  of  conquered  kings,^  and  consisted  of  vast 
holdings  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  comprising  possibly  as  much 
as  one  half  of  the  total  acreage.*  These  estates  may  at  first  have  been 
a  part  of  the  res  privata,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  definitely  set 
apart  from  it  a  number  of  years  prior  to  379,  for  previous  to  that 
year  two  different  organizations  of  the  Coimt's  officium  had  been  tried 
and  found  imsatisfactory.* 

The  revenues  from  the  estates  in  Cappadocia  almost  certainly 
belonged  to  the  Privy  Purse  in  379,  for  in  that  year  it  was  enacted  that 
the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse  should  send  a  man  from  among  his  sub- 
ordinates to  serve  as  head  of  the  officium  of  the  Count  of  the  Crown 
Lands,  so  that  the  latter,  through  fear  of  his  superior,  might  be  made 
to  refrain  from  abuses.*  By  the  year  414,  however,  the  Crown  Lands 
in  Cappadocia  were  definitely  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain,^ and  the  revenue  from  these  domains  flowed  thereafter  into 
his  treasury.  An  attempt  has  been  made  above  to  divine  the  reason 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  Lands  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain.* 

As  early  as  442  the  Coimt  of  the  Crown  Lands  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  slaves,  renters  of  land  (coloni)  and  of  houses  {inquUini),  within  the 
borders  of  the  domains.'  His  decisions  seem  to  have  been  subject  to 
review  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain.^®  Probably  the  court  of  the  Count 
of  the  Crown  Lands  was  not  of  great  importance,  for  in  536  it  is  stated 
that  few  cases  were  heard  there,  and  that  appeals  fromitwere  very  rare.*  ^ 

'  In  the  sixth  centuiy  known  also  as  tamiaca  praedia,  ij  ro/ictoxi^  xr^ts  or  rd  ra^Miaicd  xwp^» 
even  officially.    Cf.  Novellae  Justiniani^  XXX,  passim. 

•  Secck,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Reai-Encyc,  vol.  IV,  652,  s.v.  comites;  His,  Domdnen  der  romische 
Kaiseneitt  pp.  36  ff. 

'Pelham,  Imperial  Domains  and  the  CoUmaUf  Essays  on  Roman  History ,  p.  278;  His,  op, 
cii,,  p.  29.  ^  Pelham,  loc.  cit.,  note  3. 

•  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  30,  2  :  Prisco  iam  ordine  revocato  de  palatino  potius  officio  ad  geren- 
dum  principaium  officii  comitis  domorum  per  Cappadociam  mittantWy  quales  comes  eliam  domorum, 
si  secus  se  gesserit,  vereatur.  Idoneos  itaque  singulis  annis  e  numero  miUendariorum  ad  hoc  eligere 
debdns  et  mittere. 

•  Ibid.  ^  Codex  TheodosianuSt  XI,  28,  9,  subscript;  quoted  above,  p.  185,  n.  6. 
■  Sec  pp.  187  f.  •  Codex  Justinianus^  III,  26,  11.  "  See  pp.  199  f. 

"  Novellae  Justiniam,  XX,  2 :  dXX*  o5i»  oOr«  xfi^tpw  iroXXol  tv»«  Wuv^rarro  ^Uax  -k^m?  «SjrT\4  *rT% 
4k  rov  6ucaarji;Uov  rw  xar*  abr^  i^ip€r6  ru  axcS^  l^cau  brrtMBa. 
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It  has  been  indicated  that  the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  was  as- 
sisted by  a  staff  in  379,  when  he  was  a  subordinate  of  the  Count  of 
the  Privy  Purse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  was  true 
after  he  was  made  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 
His  duties  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Crown  Lands 
must  have  demanded  the  assistance  of  a  comparatively  large  corps, 
but  there  is  scant  information  regarding  it.  There  is  reference  to 
these  assistants  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,  and  specifically  to  certain 
summariiy  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of 
Justinian.^  The  codicils  {prohatoriae)  of  those  employed  in  the  staff 
of  the  Coimt  of  the  Crown  Lands  were  prepared  by  the  scrinium 
sacrarum  episiidarum? 

Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  honors  which  were  granted  to  the 
Count  of  the  Crown  Lands,  nor  is  it  clear  what  privileges  he  enjoyed. 
None  of  those  granted  to  the  chamberlains  prior  to  414,  the  date  when 
he  is  first  found  as  a  member  of  the  cvbictdum,  can  be  assumed  to 
have  pertained  to  him,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  he  be- 
came a  subordinate  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  these  privileges  were 
conferred  on  him.  He  was  specifically  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law  of  428  which  excused  from  the  burdens  of  the  post  and  coiuier 
service  other  chamberlains  who  had  retired  before  completing  their 
terms  of  office.' 

4.    The  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe 
{Comes  sacrae  vestis) 

The  Coimt  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
codes.*  He  was  a  subordinate  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  among  those  of  officials 
known  to  be  dependent  on  him.  Grossi-Gondi  cannot  be  right  in 
saying  that  the  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe  ranked  above  the 
Coimts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy  Purse.*  His  statement 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  former  is  mentioned  before  the  latter 
officials  in  the  one  law  in  which  his  title  is  to  be  found ;  but  in  that 
law  the  general  principle  that  officials  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  precedence  most  certainly  has  been  violated.* 

^  XXX,  I,  I.  '  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  59,  xo,  4. 

•  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  5,  2.    Sec  pp.  206  f. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSf  XI,  18,  i ;  quoted,  p.  203. 

»  Cf.  Dc  Ruggiero,  Dizionario  Epigrafico,  vol.  11,  Part  I,  p.  487,  s.v.,  comes.    The  Piotoves- 
tlarius  of  the  eleventh  century  and  later  did  hold  a  very  exalted  position.    See  p.  231. 
'Seep.  263,11.  3. 
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There  is  very  little  known  about  the  Count  of  the  Imperial  Ward- 
robe at  any  period,  but  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  reorganized  Empire.  There  is  almost  no  guidance  here  save  the 
title  of  the  official  and  the  knowledge  that  one  of  the  features  of  the 
coiul  of  the  Orient  was  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  matter  of 
official  robes  and  vestments.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
however,  there  is  mention  of  certain  vestitores  OSconyropc?)/  and 
vestisacrani  (fiearoo-aKpoivoi),^  who  were  doubtless  subordinates  of 
the  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe.  To  them  was  intrusted  the 
care  of  the  imperial  robes  and  ceremonial  regalia,  and  perhaps 
their  manufacture. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  a  treasury  of  some  importance 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Wardrobe,  for  gifts  brought  to  the  Em- 
peror by  envoys  were  despatched  to  this  bureau  in  order  that  their 
value  might  be  determined.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  cus- 
tom that  the  gifts  which  envoys  brought  were  customarily  rich 
articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Vestitores  held  a  cross  at  the  side  of  the 
Emperor  Leo  I,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  inaugiural  ceremony.^  The 
vestisacrani  seem  to  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  body  of 
the  Emperor  Zeno  for  burial.'^ 

There  was  a  Chartulary  in  the  staff  of  the  Count  of  the  Imperial 
Wardrobe,  whose  duties  were  probably  connected  with  the  records  of 
the  corps.  He  prepared  applications  (petitoria)  for  those  seeking 
admission  to  the  corps,  and  when  these  were  countersigned  by  the 
Emperor  the  applicant  was  admitted  to  the  service.* 

The  members  of  the  corps  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe  {schola  vestis 
sacrae)j  their  mothers  and  wives  were  placed  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  by  Leo  and  Anthemius.^ 

An  interesting  account  is  preserved  of  the  part  played  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Emperor 
Justin  I.  The  fact  that  they  are  spoken  of  merely  as  chamberlains 
in  this  passage  does  not  conceal  their  identity.  The  officials  of  the 
palace  had  nominated  Justinian  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Anastasius,  and,  pounding  on  the  ivory  doors 
of  the  private  apartments,  demanded  of  the  chamberlains  the  imperial 
robes  and  insignia.    The  chamberlains  refused  to  comply.    At  last, 

*  Petr.  Patr.  (Const.  Porph.),  De  Caer.f  414,  7. 

*0p.  cit.t  407,  10;  422,  9.  *0p.  cU.,  407,  7  flf. 

*0p.  cii.y  414,  5  ff.  *0p.  cU.y  422,  8  ff. 

*0p.  cit.,  390,  IS  ff.  '  Codex  JtwUnvawus^YSV^iVV 
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however,  when  all  factions  had  unanimously  agreed  upon  Justin,  they 
at  once  produced  the  desired  regalia.^ 

In  the  one  constitution  in  which  the  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe 
is  specifically  mentioned  it  is  stated  that  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  furnish  recruits  and  horses.^  It  is  probable  that  he  enjoyed  freedom 
also  from  tnunera  sordida  and  hospitiunty  and  the  burdens  of  the  post 
and  courier  service,  as  did  other  subordinates  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain.^ 

5.    The  Decurions  and  Silentiaries 

(DecurianeSy  sUeniiarit) 

That  the  Silentiaries  were  subordinates  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
is  shown  by  two  laws,  one  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  the  other  from  its  close,  both  of  which  deal  with  the  Silen- 
tiaries and  are  addressed  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain.*  Another  law 
of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  makes  mention  of  the  Silentiaries 
and  their  officers,  the  Decurions,  in  close  connection  with  the  pages 
and  ministeriales}  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  two  groups 
of  officials  were  associated  in  service  in  some  manner  or  other.  As  the 
pages  and  ministeriales  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain's organization  at  the  time  when  this  law  was  written,  the  same 
was  probably  true  of  the  Silentiaries.  There  is,  however,  no  definite 
information  regarding  their  place  in  this  organization.  They  did 
not  belong  to  the  corps  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  for  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
his  subordinates  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  been  dependent,  in  the  persons  of  the  Decurions,  directly  upon 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  or  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Chamberlains.* 

As  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Silentiaries  to  maintain  order 
and  silence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Consistory,  and  their  part  in  the 
court  ceremonial,  of  later  days  at  least,  was  not  inconspicuous,  it  seems 
better  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  connected  with  the  limited  ser- 
vice of  the  bedchamber,  but  were  directly  dependent  on  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  the  varied  character  of  whose  duties  would  find  expres- 
sion in  the  varied  service  of  his  own  corps  of  subordinates. 

» Petr.  Patr.  (Const.  Porph.),  De  Caer.,  428,  7  ff.  « Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  18,  i. 

*  See  p.  206;  Codex  TheodosianuSf  XI,  16,  15. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  2,  26;  date,  428;  Codex  JustinianuSf  V,  62,  25;  date,  499. 

'  Codex  TheodosianuSy  VIII,  7,  5 :   ...  it  dumtaxal  qui  minisUruiUs  et  paedcgogiam  d  nZdi- 
Harii  et  decuriones  exsistunty  etc. ;  date,  354. 

'  CL  Bdcking,  Notitia  Dignitalum,  II,  Paxt  I,  p.  «». 
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Originally  the  Silentiaries  seem  to  have  numbered  thirty,  in  the 
charge  of  three  Decurions,  but  supernumeraries  were  later  attached  to 
the  corps,  for  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  II  certain  privileges  were 
limited  to  this  nimiber  as  constituting  the  whole  corps  of  earlier  times.^ 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  distinction  was  made  between 
the  regular  members  of  the  corps  of  Silentiaries  by  this  law,  but  that 
those  who  were  excluded  from  its  benefits  were,  as  stated,  supernumer- 
aries. 

The  duty  of  the  Silentiaries  seems  to  have  been  to  guard  the  person 
of  the  Emperor,^  and  to  maintain  silence  and  order  about  the  imperial 
apartments  and  the  Consistory.'  So  characteristic  was  this  silence 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Consistory  were  described  as  'Silences'  (si- 
lentia)}  The  Silentiaries  were  often  intrusted  with  special  missions 
to  the  provinces.** 

In  499  the  Silentiaries  enjoyed  the  honorary  designation  of  viri 
darissimiy^  and  within  the  next  thirty  years  they  were  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  the  spectahiles!' 

Nimierous  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Decurions  and  Silen- 
tiaries. They  were  freed  from  all  curial  obligations  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years'  service,  by  Constantius.®  In  409  (or  412)  the  Decurions 
were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  furnishing  recruits,'  and  in  415 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  provided  that  after  completing  their  term 
of  service  the  Decurions  should  be  ranked  among  the  ex-Dukes,  and 
should  enjoy  equal  honors  with  them ;  that  they  be  enrolled  in  the 
Senate,  and  be  freed  from  the  senatorial  distributions  and  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  upon  land  (descriptio  glebalis)}^ 

In  423  the  ex-Decurions  and  ex-Silentiaries,  whether  they  had  re- 
tired from  active  service  or  had  entered  the  service  of  some  more  ele- 

^  Codex  TheodcHanuSf  VI,  23,  4:  ,  ,  ,  ul  triginta  {sc.  sileiUiarit)  tantummodo  numero  haec 
privUegia  consequaiUur,  decuriones  quoque  ireSf  quos  numquam  plures  fieri  inveUrata  consuetude 
permisit. 

*  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  VI,  23,  4 :  ...  cum  .  .  .  exculpatas  excuUtis  peregerini^  etc. ;  Codex 
JustinianuSf  V,  62,  25 :   .  .  .  circa  lotus  nostrum  milUantes. 

*  Procopius,  De  Bello  Persico,  243,  1 1  ff . :  'Ad6>uoif  .  .  .  /SaaiXcI  tUv  iuU  h  raXarit^  rd.  ks  n)y 
i^tfvxfcu'  ^n^perovrra  ((riXcvriaplovf  TwAtaloc  KoKovaw  ols  ij  rifiif  atrti  hrUttrai),  JcrX.  Agathias, 
BistoriaCj  297,  i  ff . :  na^X^^i  .  .  .  tff  5i)  rawpSna  Ttku»  b^  toIs  d^2  r^  0a<rikka  trtyijs  kriardTOis, 
jtrX.  Lydus,  De  MensibuSy  11,  23  flf. :  <ri7^  bk  rots  toXXoZj  /SovXcvo/i^yoct  b*V  btA  to&to  Ik  r^  mpl 
Hi¥  aiyilP  (nrovitp  (o-tX^rtov  b*  aitriiP  Tarplan  koXwcw)  <riXeyriap(ovs  Ixpu^oy  im>tikf^uM  a^rofo. 

^  Novellae  Justinianif  LXII,  1,2. 

*  Athanasius,  Apologia,  2 ;  Amm.  Marc.,  20, 4;  Symmachus,  Epist.,  24. 

•  Codex  Justinianus,  V,  62,  25. 

^  Op.  cit.,  m,  28,  30,  sec.  3 ;  date,  528. 

•  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  Vm,  7,  $  I  date,  353  or  354. 

•  Op.  cit.,  XI,  18, 1.  w  Op.  cie,,  VI,  a^,  \, 
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vated  corps,  were  granted  immunity  from  the  demand  for  recruits  and 
horses,  and  from  certain  other  burdens  to  which  officials  were  gener- 
ally subject.^  To  these  privileges  were  added,  in  432,  freedom  from 
payment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  post  and  courier  service,  from 
munera  sardida,  and  the  like.*  Five  years  later  these  privileges  were 
confirmed  and  slightly  extended,  and  exemption  from  the  obligation 
of  hospitium  was  added,  with  the  restriction  that  all  these  privileges 
should  apply  to  but  thirty  Silentiaries  and  three  Decurions,  and 
should  be  acquired  only  after  thirteen  years'  service.* 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  the  Emperor  Zeno 
granted  to  the  Silentiaries  and  their  wives  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
only  in  the  court  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices.*  At  the  close  of  the 
century  Anastasius  authorized  a  constitution  which  provided  that  any 
wealth  which  came  into  the  hands  of  a  Silentiary  through  the  oppor- 
timities  which  his  position  offered  be  regarded  as  peculium  castrense^ 
that  is,  as  freed  from  the  control  of  the  pater  familias.  The  Silen- 
tiaries were  also  excused  from  acting  as  guardians  or  trustees,  and 
their  children  from  filling  the  office  of  praetor.* 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Empress  had  a  well-organized 
chamberlain  service  of  her  own.  In  this  organization  were  to  be 
found  four  Silentiaries,  who  were  men  of  good  report  and  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Empress  from  among  the  Silentiaries  of  the  Emperor.* 
This  was  certainly  true  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  earlier  days. 

The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  a  Silentiary  is  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  Peter  the  Patrician.  The  candidate,  clad  in  the  tunica 
atrabaticay  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  by  the 
Grand  Chamberlain.  Here  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
the  golden  staff  which  was  the  symbol  of  his  office."^ 

Pancirolus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  pointed 
out  that  the  office  of  Silentiary  was  bought  and  sold,^  a  fact  which 
seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  law  of  Anastasius  concerning 
the  members  of  this  corps.*    A  direct  reference  to  this  sale  of  the  office 

» op.  cU.,  VI,  23,  a.  « Op.  cU.,  VI,  33,  3. 

*  Op.  cil.j  VI,  23,  4.    This  law  and  that  cited  in  the  preceding  note  have  been  '^^nnbinril  in 
Codex  JusUnianuSf  XII,  16,  3,  under  the  date  432. 

*  Codex  JustinianuSf  XII,  16,  4. 

*  Codex  Jusiinianusy  XII,  16,  5 ;  date,  497-499>  probably  498.    Cf.  V,  62,  25. 

*  Pctr.  Patr.  (Const.  Porph.),  De  Caer.,  389,  18  flf. 

^  Op.  cU.f  389,  I  flf.  •  Fol.  40,  verso. 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  XII,  16,5:  .  .  .  nee  ipsam  militiam  vd  suffragium,  qtiodcumqm  pro  m  vd 
a^ isdem viris devotis silentiariis vel a parerUibus eorum .  .  .datum est. 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  by  Peter  the  Patrician  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.    The  details  of  the  transaction  are,  however,  not  clear.* 

6.   The  Private  Imperial  Treasurer  (JSacellarius) 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was  a  special  treasurer  under 
the  direction  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  Bury  says :  "Now  the  Em- 
perors, manifestly,  must  always  have  had  a  private  purse  (apart  from 
the  treasuries  of  the  res  privata  and  sacrae  largiliones),  and  an  official 
in  charge  of  it.  Such  an  official,  if  he  were  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  at  all,  would  have  appeared  in  the  officium  of  the  Praeposi- 
tus  —  where  there  is  an  imfortunate  lacuna  in  our  texts."  ^  There 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  such  an  official,  and  only  the  reason- 
ableness of  Bury's  statement  can  be  offered  as  justification  for  in- 
cluding this  mention  of  a  hypothetical  subordinate. 

It  will  be  imderstood  that  there  is  no  support  for  the  title  Sacel- 
larius  {a-oK^kXapioi)  in  this  period,  but  such  an  official  was  prominent 
in  the  Byzantine  organization,  and  Bury  identifies  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Justinian.^  As  the  word  Sacellarius  is  indubitably  Latin  in 
origin,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  title  was  in  use  at  a  still  earlier  date. 

V.   The  Grand  Chamberlain  at  the  Ostrogothic  Court 

It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus  and  others  that  the 
organization  of  the  Ostrogothic  court  of  Theodoric  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Western  Roman  Emperors  to  whose  power  he  succeeded. 
There  is  record  of  an  intriguing  Grand  Chamberlain,  Triwanis,  de- 
scribed as  praepositus  cubiculi,  in  the  year  519,*  and  in  541  a  certain 
Seda,  eunuch  and  chamberlain  of  King  Theodoric,  was  buried.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  some  prominence  is  probable,  for  he  is  described  as 
a  vir  speciabilis  {})}  He  also  may  have  been  a  Grand  Chamberlain, 
though  this  is  doubtful. 

During  this  period,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Principate,  there  were 
Grand  Chamberlains,  or  officials  with  similar  duties,  at  the  Persian 
court.     Specific  mention  is  made  of  one  Usthazanes.' 

'  Petr.  Patr.  (Const.  Porph.),  De  Caer.^  389,  xz  fif. :  ^uBtv  M  rotov^o'  irpoffffVfifi6\aut  irp&s 

*  The  Imperial  Administrative  System  in  the  Ninth  Century,  pp.  80  f. 

*Op.cU.,p.Ss. 

*  Anonymus  Valesianus,  82.    Cf.  also  76. 

*  C.I. L.J  XI,  310:  Hie  requiescit  in  pace  vir  spectainlis  (VIR  SBL)  Seda  ignucus  et  cubicula^ 
Ttus  regis  Theodarici,  etc. 

*  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.f  2,  9 :  Oi>c$af6Mris  Tptcfiimft  dnwxos,  rpo^vr  "Lafiitpov,  koI  ftdtof^  ^i^ 
fiacikkut  oUlaSf  ktX, 


CHAPTER  III 

FROM  JUSTINIAN  TO  NICEPHORUS  BRYENNIUS 

I.   The  Development  of  the  Byzantine  Court 

The  long  reign  of  Justinian  saw  both  the  culmination  of  the  system 
of  administration  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  changes  w^hich  at  length  re- 
sulted in  the  substitution  of  the  Byzantine  for  the  Late  Roman  type 
of  organization.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  organization  of  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine  was  the  successive  subordination  of  government  officials, 
one  to  another,  in  a  rather  extensive  system  of  grades,  with  the  whole 
administrative  machinery  finally  dependent  upon  a  small  circle  of 
ministers  of  state,  who  were  responsible  solely  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  sixth  century  this  strict  subordination  began  to  give  way  to 
a  more  loosely  knit  organization,  in  which  many  of  the  previously 
dependent  officials  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  former 
superiors.  Provincial  governors  became  directly  responsible  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  offices  of  Vicar  and  Pretorian  Prefect  were  abolished. 
The  military  was  united  with  the  civil  administration,  and  the 
Masters  of  the  Soldiers  disappeared.  The  old  ministries  of  the  Master 
of  the  Offices,  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Count  of  the 
Privy  Purse,  whose  competences  had  embraced  a  variety  of  distinct 
departments,  were  broken  up  and  assigned  to  several  indep>endent 
officials.  Thus  the  small  circle  of  ministers  of  state  which  had  existed 
imder  the  system  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  was  widely  expanded 
by  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  coordination  for  that  of  subor- 
dination. 

Besides  the  Emperor,  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  the  Masters  of  the 
Soldiers,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the 
Coimts  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  and  the  Privy  Piu^e  had  been  the  most 
imposing  figures  at  the  court  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and 
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had  contributed  greatly  to  that  impressive  splendor  and  ceremony 
which  had  evoked  the  admiration  and  awe  of  barbarian  and  Byzan- 
tine alike.  It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  some  of  these  ministers  and  the  diminution  of  the  powers 
of  the  others  would  somewhat  dim  the  glory  of  this  imperial  Olympus, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  Pomp  and  ceremony  had  become  a  tradi- 
tion so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Ufe  of  the  court  as  to  be  self-perpetuating, 
and  not  dependent,  as  at  first,  upon  the  presence  and  participation  of 
the  mighty. 

For  some  time  after  the  reorganization  by  Diocletian,  office  and 
honor  had  gone  hand  in  hand,  but  before  long  it  became  customary  for 
the  Emperor  to  confer  honorary  positions  upon  those  to  whose  merits 
he  wished  to  give  recognition.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  earlier  hon- 
orary offices  of  Count  and  Patrician,  there  were  honorary  Consuls 
besides  the  active  Consuls,  honorary  Prefects  besides  the  active  Pre- 
fects, and  honorary  Masters  of  the  Soldiers  besides  the  active  officials 
of  the  same  name.  Gradually  this  practice  was  extended  to  almost 
all  of  the  offices  in  the  hierarchy,  and  as  honorary  officials  came  to 
outnumber  those  in  actual  service,  the  title  by  which  both  were  known 
began  to  indicate  courtly  rank  rather  than  official  position. 

The  predominating  importance  in  the  Byzantine  court  of  ceremony 
over  actual  duties  of  administration  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  though  the  influence  of  the  old  offices  declined  and  their  ad- 
ministrative significance,  in  some  cases,  entirely  disappeared,  still, 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  court,  the  old  titles  remained,  possessed  of 
much  the  same  honor  which  had  attached  to  them  in  early  days,  and 
only  to  a  limited  extent  were  new  grades  of  honor  introduced  to  cor- 
respond to  new  offices.  Thus  the  hierarchy  of  office  had  become  a  hier- 
archy of  rank,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  court,  which  had  formerly  depended 
largely  upon  the  presence  of  important  administrative  officials,  was 
now  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  activities  of  a  host  of  cere- 
monial functionaries  of  Uttle  significance  in  the  administration  of  the 
Empire. 

Their  most  important  duties  were  to  wear  the  various  kinds  of 
timics  and  shoes  which  were  deemed  proper  on  specific  state  occasions, 
to  march  in  long  lines  before  or  behind  the  Emperor  when  duty  called 
him  from  the  seclusion  of  his  private  apartments,  or  to  stand  silently 
in  solenm  ranks  about  the  audience  chamber  while  some  petitioner  for 
imperial  favor  made  humble  obeisance  before  the  august  ruler  of  the 
Eastern  world. 
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Justinian  gave  impulse  to  this  increased  emphasis  upon  ceremony 
by  reasserting  the  divine  right  of  rulers,  by  multiplying  titles  of  honor, 
and  by  rebuilding  in  marvelloiis  splendor  the  imperial  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  conflagration  which  occurred  during  the  riot  of 
532  made  necessary  much  rebuilding,  and  the  Emperor  spared  no  ex- 
pense or  endeavor  in  his  desire  to  make  his  capital  the  most  gorgeous 
and  the  most  magnificent  which  the  world  had  seen. 

Upon  this  stage  the  Grand  Chamberlain  still  continued  to  play  an 
important  r6le.  His  administrative  competence  was  considerably 
diminished  during  the  first  century  of  the  period,  but  ceremonially 
his  prominence  was  increased.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  until  far  into  the  Byzantine  p>eriod  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  same  influence  and  to  enjoy  the  same  pres- 
tige, as  a  result  of  his  close  association  with  the  Emperor,  that  had 
been  characteristic  of  his  position  in  the  preceding  centuries. 

II.   Modifications  in  the  Office  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Chamberlain's  office  in  the  period  which  is  about  to  be  consid- 
ered. There  is  a  disappointing  paucity  of  legal  constitutions  after 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  gloom  which  settled  over  Europe  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  has  obliterated  the  memory  of  many 
events,  not  only  of  those  but  also  of  preceding  years.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  period  that  much  of  our  information  concerning  it  has  been 
preserved  through  the  interest  of  antiquaries  and  writers  on  court 
etiquette ;  and  sources  of  such  imusual  character,  although  supplying 
much  descriptive  detail,  are  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  on  the  side  of 
historical  information. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  data  of  a  historical  nature 
concerning  the  period  following  Justinian  are  exceptionally  scanty. 
Dates  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  while  some  of  the  changes  in 
his  office  can  be  dated  within  half  a  century,  there  are  others  of  which 
it  can  only  be  said  that  they  occurred  between  the  fifth  and  the  tenth 
centuries.  Since  a  satisfactory  historical  accoimt  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain's office  during  this  period  is  so  manifestly  impossible,  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  changes  which  it  suffered  will  be  presented. 

At  the  beginning  of  Justinian's  reign  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was 
an  important  official  in  the  imperial  court.  He  had  very  ext^isive 
control  of  the  palace  organization,  with  a  large  number  of  subordinate 
officials  under  his  direction,  was  invested  with  the  important  fimLnriftl 
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and  administrative  duties  relative  to  the  Crown  Lands,  and  probably 
sat  in  the  Emperor's  Coimdl  or  Consistory.  Furthermore,  his  close 
relations  to  the  Emperor  made  it  possible  for  him  to  exercise  an  un- 
usual influence,  which  was  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  administration 
and  which  extended  far  beyond  the  palace  walls. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  many  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain's  administrative  duties  were  transferred  to  other  ofiBicials, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  responsible  for  them  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  his  control.  The  administration  of  the  Crown  Lands  and 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  them  passed  to  other  hands  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  the  Silentiaries  seem  to  have  become  subordinates 
of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  not  much  later,  the  Imperial  Wardrobe  was 
transferred  to  an  independent  official,  and  the  multifarious  duties 
which  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household 
were  distributed  among  several  new  officials,  none  of  whom  was  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  Even  the  corps  of  eunuchs 
who  served  in  the  imperial  sleeping  apartments  was  given  an  indepen- 
dent organization,  and  by  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  all  that  was 
left  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  important  administrative  com- 
petence of  the  fifth  century  was  the  supervision  of  the  corps  of  chamber- 
lains which  attended  the  Emperor  in  the  less  private  portions  of  the 
palace. 

Meanwhile  another  change  was  taking  place.  The  important 
ministry  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  gradually  weakened  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  competence  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  was  reduced.  The  ceremonial  duties  which  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  sixth  century  had  passed  almost  entirely  from  his  con- 
trol by  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  no  small  portion  of  them  had 
fallen  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  lot.  Moreover,  the  attention  to 
court  formalities  had  increased,  and  in  the  numerous  descriptions  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain is  easily  the  most  prominent  figure. 

This  prominence  was  given  a  very  concrete  expression  on  the  occa- 
sions when  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  the  capital,  for  at  such  times 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  acted  as  vice-regent,  and  presided  at  all  the 
functions  of  the  court.  On  other  occasions  he  frequently  acted  as  the 
representative  of  the  Emperor,  who  held  himself  aloof  from  his  subjects 
and  often  addressed  them,  when  need  arose,  through  the  mouth  of 
his  praeposiius. 

The  culmination  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  vaflM«2M:&  ^rrsss.  \Rfc 
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have  been  reached  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  history  of  the  oflSce  was  one  of  growing  prestige,  marked 
by  advancement  in  rank  and  preferment  in  ceremonial  activities, 
and  by  the  incumbency  of  such  powerful  men  as  John,  Bahanes,  and 
Joseph  Bringas,  who  were  conspicuous  during  the  reigns  of  Michael  III, 
Basil  I,  and  Constantine  VII,  respectively;  but  shortly  afterward 
that  prestige  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  ofl&ce  of  Grand  Chamberlain 
soon  suffered  eclipse  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  Parakoimo- 
menos,  or  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bedchamber.  The  same  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, Joseph  Bringas,  who  must  have  been  the  proud  leader  of 
many  of  the  court  ceremonies  described  by  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  was  promoted  (for  his  change  of  title  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  other  light)  from  his  former  office  to  that  of  Chief  Eimuch  of 
the  Bedchamber  by  Romanus  11,^  the  son  and  successor  of  Constantine. 

While  the  Grand  Chamberlain  may  still  have  occupied  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  palace  ceremonies,  in  the  period  after  Romanus 
II,  his  name  appears  with  much  less  frequency  in  the  chronicles  of 
significant  events,  and  finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
gives  place  entirely  to  the  titles  of  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bed- 
chamber and  the  Protovestiarius  or  Chief  of  the  Wardrobe. 

The  reason  for  this  development  is  not  hard  to  discover.  The 
Grand  Chamberlain's  duties  had  originally  kept  him  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor,  and  had  helped  him  to  acquire  a  very  ex- 
tensive control  of  affairs  lying  far  outside  the  limits  of  his  original 
competence.  His  activities  as  an  official  of  the  court  were  indeed  more 
conspicuous  than  the  personal  service  rendered  the  Emperor.  When 
his  competence  was  felt  to  be  too  extensive  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Byzantine  organization,  the  less  important  portion  of  his 
duties  was  assigned  to  a  newly  created  official,  the  Chief  Eunuch. 
But  it  was  precisely  the  apparently  minor  duties  of  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  Emperor  which  had  made  possible  the  development  of 
the  Grand  Chamberlain's  power,  and  which  would  henceforth,  inevi- 
tably, exalt  the  position  of  the  Chief  Eunuch. 

The  eventual  disappearance  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  office  was 
a  natural  consequence.  Its  incimabent  had  became  no  more  than  a 
figurehead,  the  nominal  director  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Cubiculum, 
whose  actual  control  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Chamberlains.  As  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  administrative 
control  of  the  Chamberlains  passed  ever  more  completely  into  the  hands 

^  Theophanes  Continuatus,  469, 17  £f. 
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of  their  Superintendent,  and  as  his  personal  influence  with  the  Emperor 
declined,  the  vacuity  of  his  oflSce  became  continually  more  apparent. 
At  length  the  office  was  discontinued,  probably  by  the  failure  to  ap- 
point successors  to  those  who  died  during  their  incumbency,  and  the 
discontinuance  seems  to  have  caused  little  remark ;  there  is,  at  least, 
no  record  of  it.  The  last  Grand  Chamberlain  of  whom  mention  is 
made  was  Constantinus,  who  held  this  position  under  Michael  IV,  the 
Paphlagonian  (1034-1042).^ 

It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  precision  the  date  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  office.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  innovations  in  the  matter  of  official  honors  were  made  by  the  Em- 
perors of  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Thus,  at  the  time 
of  his  accession,  Constantine  X,  Ducas  (1059-1067),  is  said  to  have 
created  new  honors  ^  and  to  have  bestowed  official  distinctions  upon 
many  persons.  Nicephorus  III,  Botaniates  (1078-1081),  also  was 
lavish  in  the  bestowal  of  honors,^  and  may  well  have  created  new  titles, 
but  there  is  no  explicit  statement  to  this  eflFect.  Of  Alexius  I,  Com- 
nenus  (1081-1118),  it  is  said  that  he  created  new  honors  and  modified 
some  already  in  use.^  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexius  the  cata- 
logue of  official  dignities  had  been  extensively  modified,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain  was  abolished 
before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  new  honors  established  by  Constantine  X  are  not  named,  nor 
is  there  any  suggestion  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain's office  during  his  reign,  or  any  definite  indication  that  the  newly 
created  honors  in  any  way  encroached  upon  the  province  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  that  they  did  so  cannot 
be  denied. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  to  Constantine  should  be  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  new  title.  Great  Domestic  (o  fieya^  So/xcori/cos), 
which  appears  once  ^  in  connection  with  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Michael  VII,  Ducas  (1067-1078).  While  the  use  of  the  new 
title  in  this  case  may  be  anticipatory,  it  seems  clear  that  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaniates  the  official  title 
of  the  Domestic  contained  the  adjective  fieya^y  for  Alexius  Comnenus, 
who  was  at  that  time  put  in  charge  of  the  expeditions  against  Ni- 

'  Michael  Attaliota,  Historian  33,  22.  *  Michael  Attaliota,  op,  cU.,  71,  11  flf. 

*0p.  cii.f  27 St  9  ff.    Nicephorus  Bryennius,  Commentariif  129,  5  flF. 

*  Anna  Comnena,  Alexias ^  vol.  I,  148,  11  flF.    (Read  147,  9  to  149,  9.);   Codinus,Z>f  Officiis 
Constaniinopolis,  7,  i  flF. ;   16  flF. 

*  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  Commetit.f  66,  21,  circa  1072. 
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cqphonis  Bryennius,  among  a  variety  of  other  designations,  is  twice  de- 
scribed by  contemporary  historians  as  Great  Domestic.^  The  sudden 
frequency  with  which  this  new  title  is  met  in  the  accoxmts  of  the  reign 
of  Botaniates  would  leave  little  doubt  that  it  had  been  devised  by 
him,  were  it  not  for  the  single  instance  in  which  it  aiq)ears  before  the 
time  of  his  accession. 

The  information  concerning  the  changes  in  titles  made  by  Alex- 
ius I  is  a  trifle  more  satisfactory.  Such  terms  as  a-efiaaroKpaTa^p  - 
wammepo'efiaaTo^y^  irpitrrocrifiaaro^,^  and  arparoir€8dp)(rf^^  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  his  reign,  and  there  is  also  mention  of  the  Great  Primi- 
cerius  (6  fieyag  irpi/xtioyptos).*  The  former  titles  were  unquestionably 
devised  by  Alexius,  but  the  latter  was  perhaps  introduced  by  the 
same  Emperor  who  originated  the  title  of  the  Great  Domestic  and, 
possibly,  the  other  titles  also  of  which  the  adjective  fieyas  forms 
a  part,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Codinus.' 

The  excessively  laudatory  titles  seem  to  have  been  purely  honorary 
distinctions,  and  to  have  imposed  no  duties.  This  was  not  true  of 
either  the  Great  Primicerius  or  the  Great  Domestic.  The  former, 
when  first  mentioned,  seems  to  have  been  in  active  command  of  troops,* 
and  he  had  certain  duties  in  the  field  at  a  much  later  date.*  The  princi- 
pal duties  of  the  Great  Domestic  were  likewise  of  a  military  nature.*^ 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  however,  these  officials 
had  special  duties  in  the  court  ceremonial,  and  seem  at  that  time  to 
have  performed  many  acts  similar  in  nature  to  those  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  tenth  century.  Thus,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Great  Primicerius  to  present  to  the  Emperor  his  sceptre." 

>  StERCs  in  the  development  of  the  new  title  from  the  former  dotikoTueot  TSfv  rxp\u^  (Apx^^^^ 
riav  ryft  Unrttas  erpartVftdTWP  ,  .  ,t  6y  irdXeu  iottkffriMaif  rCxv  ffxo^tUff  IxdXoi/i^,  vwl  M  tikyop  KaKtAn 
hottkvrunv^  Niceph.  Bryen.,  Comment. ^  19,  21  ff.)  are  suggested  by  the  different  designations  the 
historians  apply  to  this  official,  as  bonkaruooif  rw  axoKSa»  r^  ibc^un,  Niceph.  Bryen.,  130,  8;  ho- 
iik9Tvto\  r^t  hbffwtaSf  Michael  Attal.,  250,  20;  rov  tuyiXov  5o|iC(rrUov  r^  dOanat,  Anna  Comnena, 
vol.  I,  332,  20;  firf&>^v  Soti€<rrUou  tm^  SvtuUov  re  ical  ia^aroXiKuv  <rri>aTtvti&T<aiff  Anna  Comn., 
vol.  I,  335,  21;  Tdi'  likyaif  bo/jhrriKoPf  Niceph.  Bryen.,  66,  21;  Scylitzes,  736,  11.  The  form 
6  M^at  6ofii<rru(o%  was  finally  adopted,  and  persisted  to  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  Cf .  Codinus, 
De  Officialibus  Constaniinopolis,  7, 15. 

» Codinus,  De  Off.,  7,  i.  » Op.  cU.,  7,  16. 

*  Op.  cU.t  9,  10  (See  commentary  on  this  line  by  Gretzer  and  Goar,  in  the  Bonn  edition.) ; 
Anna  Comn.,  vol.  T,  148,  7. 

*  Codinus,  De  Off.,  12,  3 ;  Anna  Comn.  vol.  II,  139,  12. 

•  Anna  Comn.,  vol.  I,  199,  3,  anno  1082.  ^  De  Off.,  chap.  2,  pp.  9-12. 

•  Anna  Comn.,  vol.  I,  199,  3  ff.  » Codinus,  De  Off.,  33,  14  ff. 
"Anna  Comn.,  vol.  I,  332,  20;  vol.  I,  335,  20;   Michael  AtUl.,  289,  i  ff.;  Niceph.  BiyoL, 

130,  8  ff. ;  Codinus,  De  Of.,  83,  6  ff. 

"  Codinus,  De  Off.,  33,  4  ff . ;  cf .  45,  13  ff. 
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Of  the  Great  Domestic  it  is  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the 
Emperor,  and  to  serve  him  in  any  way  which  might  be  reqxiired,^  a 
commission  which  in  breadth  is  singularly  like  that  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain.  More  particularly,  he  seems  to  have  carried  the  Em- 
peror's sword  on  those  occasions  when  he  was  present  at  court  cere- 
monies ;  ^  he  led  the  first  rank  of  the  nobles ;  ^  he  stood  next  to  the 
Emperor  at  table,  and  placed  before  him  the  viands  which  had  been 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  staff  of  the  Domestic  of  the  Table 
(6  r^9  rpavil^r)^  So/Ltcbrtico?).*  On  Christmas  Day  he  took  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  Emperor's  largesses,*  and  he  himself  received 
his  portion  directly  from  the  Emperor's  hand.* 

Of  all  the  new  offices,  the  one  which  seems  most  like  that  of 
the  former  Grand  Chamberlain  is  that  of  the  Protovestiarius 
(6  npojTofieamdpLos).  When  Nicephorus  III,  Botaniates,  at  his  acces- 
sion, bestowed  a  multitude  of  honors  upon  his  courtiers,  it  was  the 
Protovestiarius  who  received  the  newly  appointed  officials  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  people.*^  The  Grand  Chamberlain  had  once 
performed  a  similar  task.®  In  later  years  the  Protovestiarius  also 
handed  to  the  Emperor  his  crown,^  as  the  Grand  Chamberlain  had 
done  before,^®  and  if  he  chanced  to  see  a  speck  or  a  l^anj<f>u)v  or  any- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  on  the  Emperor's  garment  or  headdress,  he 
alone  was  privileged  to  remove  it,"  an  honor  which  none  could  have 
enjoyed  in  an  earlier  day  save  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  when  the  De  Officialibus 
attributed  to  Codinus  was  written,  many  of  the  duties  which  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  had  performed  in  the  tenth  century  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Great  Domestic,  the  Great  Primicerius,  and  the  Protovestiarius. 
It  is  not  stated  at  what  time  these  changes  were  made,  but  the  office 
of  the  Great  Domestic  is  known  to  have  come  into  existence  as  early 
as  the  year  1078 ;  that  of  the  Great  Primicerius,  as  has  been  intimated, 
may  well  have  been  originated  at  the  same  time,  and  by  that  year  the 
Protovestiarius  had  replaced  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  certain  char- 
acteristic ceremonies.    It  is,  perhaps,  permissible  to  suppose  that  the 

>  op.  cit.,  33,  I.  «  op.  cit.,  29,  f . ;  44>  I7i  ff- ;  44,  22  ff- 

•  Op.  cit.,  57,  18.  *  Op.  cit.,  59,  18  ff. 

•  Op.  cil.f  60, 15  ff. ;  61,  3  ff. ;  62,  2 ;  62, 6.  •  Op.  cit.,  62,  14  f. 
^  Michael  AtUU.,  275,  15  ff.  *  See  pp.  252,  254. 

•  Codinus,  op.  ciL^  49,  20  ff.  *°  See  pp.  201  f.,  250. 

"  Codinus,  op.  cit.,  50,  3  ff . :  'Ex<i  3^  xoi  tovto  Uww  koI  l{aip«roy,  5ri  t&y  ri  futv^uMf  Uji  Ij  TifX^ 
1j  AX\o  rt  wtpl  t6  iimjxov  roi;  ^affiXkut,  t6  vKiiZuw  ix/SdWwy  n^v  xctpa  ktcrdva^  iralpu  ^  KoBalptt 
TOVTO  iutfibrHiTots,  M^*^  Tuv  iXKuv  dTiiyTiav  iifix^*^^  dJcioy  Ixoiros  tovto  voi^(rai,  cI  tn^  Toinoo 
lud  fiSvov, 
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office  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  of  which  nothing  is  heard  after  the  reign 
of  Michael  IV,  the  Paphlagonian  (which  ended  in  1042),  was  discon- 
tinued not  later  than  the  accession  of  Botaniates  in  1078,  and  its 
remaining  competence  transferred  to  different  officials,  of  whom  the 
Protovestiarius  was  one,  and  the  Great  Domestic  and  Great  Primicerius 
seem  to  have  been  others. 

I.   The  Number  of  the  Grand  Chamberlains 

In  the  period  before  Justinian,  as  has  been  shown,  there  were  regu- 
larly two  Grand  Chamberlains  at  the  imperial  court,  one  of  whom 
served  the  Emperor,  the  other  the  Empress.  In  the  later  period  there 
was  a  third,  who  served  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Heraclius  (610-642).*  By  a  ruling  of  that  Emperor  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  the  Patriarch,  in  case  he  was  a  deacon,  was  second 
in  rank  after  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor,  therefore 
probably  following  immediately  after  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the 
Empress ;  but  if  he  was  a  presbyter,  he  ranked  next  to  the  Emperor's 
Grand  Chamberlain.^ 

The  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Patriarch  had  ceased  to 
exist  before  the  tenth  century,  for  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  de- 
scribes it  as  obsolete  in  his  time.^  The  mention  of  it  in  the  chapter 
describing  the  promotion  of  the  Prohedros  of  the  Senate,  which  cannot 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-969),*  is  in 
a  sentence  which  apparently  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  comp>osition  * 
and  which  is  probably  to  be  considered  an  antiquarian's  gloss.  As 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Patriarch  seems  to  have  taken  almost 
no  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  and  since  his  office,  being 
ecclesiastical  rather  than  imperial,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  investigation,  he  may  be  omitted  from  further 
consideration. 

There  are  clear  indications  that  in  the  Byzantine  period  the  number 
of  the  Grand  Chamberlains  at  the  imperial  court  was  quite  smalL 
Thus,  to  one  of  the  Christmas  feasts  of  the  ninth  century,  described 
by  Philotheos,  there  were  invited  "the  chiefs  of  the  organization  of 
the  mystic  chamber,  to  wit:    Grand  Chamberlains,  eunuch  Proto- 

>  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  II,  39.  «  Op.  cU.,  637,  8  ff. 

'  Op.  cU.f  637,  3  f. :  'lariof,  5r&  koI  6  irarpi&pxfis  t6  xaXot^i'  Uior  clxc  TpaiTdnraif,  Tliechft{H 
ter  is  identified  as  the  composition  of  Constantine  by  the  introductory  'lartoi^,  An.  See  Boiy, 
The  Treatise  De  Administrando  Imperio,  sec.  6 ;  Bysanlinische  Zeitsckrift,  voL  XV  (i906)« 

*  Bury,  English  Historical  Review^  vol.  XXII  (1907),  p.  a  12. 

*  Const.  Porph.;  De  Caer.,  442,  16  ff. 
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spathars,  Primicerii  and  Ostiarii,  in  number,  eight."  ^  Later,  in  enu- 
merating the  officials  to  be  invited  to  banquet  with  the  Emperor  at 
the  time  of  Pentecost,  Philotheos  speaks  of  "the  Grand  Cham- 
berlains, with  the  eimuch  Protospathars  and  Primicerii,  in  number, 
six."^  It  is  evident  that  even  if  it  be  considered  that  there  are 
but  two  classes  of  officials  referred  to  in  this  passage,  namely, 
the  Grand  Chamberlains  and  the  Primicerii  of  Protospathar  rank, 
the  nimaber  of  Grand  Chamberlains  could  not  have  exceeded  four, 
and  that  if  in  this  and  the  preceding  passage  the  eunuch  Protospathars 
and  the  Primicerii  be  regarded  as  separate  classes  of  officials,  the 
niunber  of  Grand  Chamberlains  is  limited  to  two. 

Other  passages  in  the  Kletorologion  strongly  suggest  the  existence 
of  but  two  Grand  Chamberlains.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  different 
grades  of  honor  Philotheos  mentions  "the  Patrician  Grand  Chamber- 
lain," ^  and  "  the  non-Patrician  Grand  Chamberlain." *  In  the  chapter 
on  the  imperial  largesses  he  speaks  of  "the  Grand  Chamberlain,"  * 
and  of  "  the  Grand  Chamberlains  who  are  Protospathars."  •  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  plural  niunber  in  the  latter 
passage,  Biuy  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  singular  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  Philotheos 
there  could  not  have  been  more  than  four  Grand  Chamberlains,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  there  were  only  two.  This  inference  is  further 
strengthened  almost  to  the  point  of  certainty  by  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  both  earlier  and  later  date. 

It  is  related  that  shortly  before  his  murder,  in  866,  the  Caesar, 
Bardas,  had  a  prophetic  dream  in  which  he  beheld  Saint  Peter  sitting 
on  a  high  throne  and  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  former  Patriarch, 
Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Caesar. 
Finally  the  Saint  promised  retribution,  and  forthwith  he  gave  "to  one 
of  two  who  stood  by  him  like  Grand  Chamberlains  in  robes  of  gold"  * 

'  Op.  cU,f  750,  15  ff. :  rein  vp&ixotrras  rijs  ri^ttas  rov  nwmiotw  icm^cvickdoVf  olof  v/xuroalroutf 
TpcrrooToBapUnn  €fivobxov%j  rpi.fwcrifUovt,  dariapUjvtf  rAr  iifitBttdf  ij'.  Perhaps  the  comma  after 
tbtfoOxow  should  be  omitted,  thus  making  r/KoroaxaBaplom  ^bpobxcw  r/ntwaiplovs  a  single  class. 
Cf.  731,  6  f. :  Tfniuxtiptoi  tibvovxoi  rov  KowfiovtCkdan  (cl  M  kcU  TfKarotnroBiipuA  tUrWf  icrX.),  and  the 
foUowing  note. 

*  Op.  cit.f  778,  15  ft. :  JCcU  avmtfTUtfirai  r^  /Joo'tXcc  ol  rpaardaiTOt  onftr  roit  cfoo6x<Kt  vpbrroawoBa' 
plou  Koi  rpifwaiptoit,  r6m  iptBftdi^  l(.    Note  the  omission  of  the  article  before  r/ufweiiploiu 

'  De  Caer.f  730,  12:  6  TarpUcuts  xal  TpaiTSairot, 

*  Op.  cU.f  730,  17 :  d  TpatThaiTOi  t^i  Cbv  TarpUutn,  *  Op,  cU.,  784,  4 :   rAr  TpaivSatrmf, 
*0p.  cU.f  784,  10:  Tobt  xptoToaTaBapLovs  koI  TpaiToalrovs, 

^  Imperial  Administrative  System,  p.  124. 

'  Genesius,  Reges,  104, 13  ff. :  M  hho  ruw  rap*  abr^  laraiAbtaif  cSw«2  xpiuTovfrwr  xp^f^oer^rtai/^ 
ktK    On  golden  robes,  cf.  Acta  Sanctorum,  27  June,  Vita  S»  Sam^son^  Oca:^.  ^^^r&.^« 
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a  short  sword,  and  bade  him  put  to  death  an  Emperor,  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand,  and  then  a  Caesar,  who  stood  at  the  left.  It 
is  true  that  these  two  golden-robed  persons  were  seen  in  a  dream,  but 
it  is  not  Ukely  that  in  such  details  as  this  the  dream,  or  the  accoimt  of 
it,  differed  from  actual  custom. 

Porphyxogenitus,  writing  within  half  a  century  of  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Kleiorologionj  speaks  in  at  least  two  instances  as 
if  there  were  but  two  Grand  Chamberlains.  In  the  ceremony  of  the 
promotion  of  a  Master  the  candidate  was  led  into  the  audience  chamber 
by  a  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  the  insignia  of  office  with  which  he  was 
to  be  presented  were  handed  to  the  Emperor  by  "the  other  Grand 
Chamberlain."  ^  When  a  Grand  Chamberlain  was  to  be  invested  with 
his  office,  he  was  led  into  the  Emperor's  presence  by  "  the  other  Grand 
Chamberlain"  or  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains.*  The  im- 
plication of  both  of  these  passages  is  that  there  were  but  two  Grand 
Chamberlains. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence,  therefore,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  the  number  of  Grand  Chamberlains  was  two.  Of  these  two, 
the  more  important  was  still,  as  in  the  period  before  Justinian,  a  dose 
attendant  upon  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  because  of  his  pre- 
eminence was  frequently  styled  simply  "the  Grand  Chamberlain," 
though  he  is  occasionally  spoken  of  as  "  the  First  Grand  Chamberlain" 
(o  irpdyroirpajLiriaiToi)} 

The  specific  duties  of  the  second  Grand  Chamberlain  are  so  vaguely 
indicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  served 
the  Empress  as  in  the  earUer  period,  but  his  presence  in  a  large  number 
of  ceremonies  in  which  the  Empress  seems  not  to  have  participated, 
leads  to  the  conjectiure  that  he  was  not  closely  attached  to  her  cubir 
culum.  This  is  fiuther  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  was  "the  Grand 
Chamberlain,"  that  is,  the  Emperor's  Grand  Chamberlain,  who  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  Empress's  reception  of  her  coiut.* 

2.    The  Grand  Chamberlain^ s  Title ^  Rank,  and  Honors 

The  official  designation  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  had  been 
changed,  at  the  time  of  Diocletian's  reorganization,  from  the  rather 
unassuming  form,  a  cubiculOy  to  praeposiius  sacri  cubictdij  which  was 

'  De  Carr.f  233,  i :   6  Ircpot  vpturSeirot, 

*0p.  cU.,  261,  21  f. :   Kol  Ptbowriy  ol  Serrdrai,  k&k  n  rpcirSatrot  Ir«p6f  hrrt^  «&»  trptfttw^^m^ 
Kol  i-raipei  rhv  .  .  .  rpanrSiTiToVf  koI  ^<r6,yei  abr6v. 
*0p,  cU.,  527,  6;  623,  18;   624,  2;  625,  20. 
*0p.  cU.,  67,  13  ff.;  595,  22  ff. 
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more  in  accord  with  the  supermundane  character  of  the  new  imperial 
government.  This  official  title  remained  unchanged  as  late  as  the 
year  536,  for  it  appears  in  an  imperial  constitution  of  that  date.^  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  it  was  modified  shortly  thereafter,  for 
an  inscription  of  the  year  565  describes  Narses  as  ex-praeposUus  sacri 
palaiii^  and  in  the  legend  carved  in  the  base  of  the  colimm  of  Phocas 
in  the  Roman  fonmi  Smaragdus  is  similarly  described.' 

It  is  true  that  this  title  had  been  employed  before,*  but  not,  so 
far  as  is  known,  in  official  documents.  Its  appearance  in  the  works 
of  the  historians  and  chronographers  of  the  time  is  scarcely  surprising 
of  significant,  in  view  of  the  variety  of  circimilocutions  which  they 
employed.* 

The  evidence  of  these  inscriptions,  however,  is  nearly  as  reliable 
as  would  be  that  of  imperial  constitutions,  and  points  quite  clearly 
to  a  change  in  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  title.  Such  a  change  in  title 
would  probably  be  occasioned  by  some  change  in  duties  or  official 
position,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  modification  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain's  competence,  which  relieved  him  to  such  an  extent 
of  the  charge  of  the  bedchamber  and  made  him  the  master  of  the 
palace  ceremonies  and  the  Emperor's  deputy,  was  effected  even  dur- 
ing Justinian's  time. 

References  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  are  exceedingly  scarce  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  centuries, 
and  as  they  exhibit  the  lack  of  imiformity  in  the  use  of  titles  which 
has  already  been  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  general  Uteratiure  of 
the  period,  they  are  worthless  as  evidence  regarding  the  official  designa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  After  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
however,  the  references  become  much  more  numerous,  and,  since  they 
appear  in  records  of  quasi-official  nature,  and  in  compilations  on  court 
etiquette,  constitute  reliable  evidence.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  is 
no  longer  described  as  praeposiius  sacri  palatii,  but  simply  as  prae- 
posUus  (o  7rpaLir6<nTos)y  a  title  by  which  he  continued  to  be  known 
for  at  least  two  centiuies,^  and  probably  until  the  discontinuance  of 
the  office. 

Before  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Justinian,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  had  risen  to  a  position  of  high  rank 

« Navdlae  Justiniani,  XXX.  »  C./.L.,  VI,  1199.  »  CJX,,  VI,  laoa 

^  Cf.  Du  Cange,  Gtcssarium  Mediae  ei  Infimae  Lalinitatis,  s.v.  praeposUus  pdUUii. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Cf.  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer,^  pasHm;   Constantinus  was  praeposUus  under  Michael  IV. 
Cf.  Michael  Attaliota,  33,  22. 
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in  the  official  hierarchy,  and  was  included  with  the  Prefects,  the  Master 
of  the  Soldiers,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the  Quaestor  in  the  first 
class  of  the  iUusUres.  In  the  sixth  century  there  was  created  a  new 
grade  of  honor,  hi^er  than  that  of  the  Ulustres^  to  which  all  of  the 
illusires  of  the  first  rank  were  soon  raised.  Henceforth  they  were 
spoken  of  as  glarioHssimi  or,  in  Greek,  as  ei^So^oraroi.  This  title 
appears  as  early  as  435,^  and  occasionally  thereafter '  until  the  year 
530,  but  from  that  time  on  its  appearance  is  so  frequent  as  to  indicate 
that  it  had  become  an  official  title  of  address/ 

In  536  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  officially  described  as  glorio- 
sissimuSy^  and  for  the  next  two  centuries  probably  enjoyed  this  form 
of  address/  Gleriosissimus,  as  a  title  of  rank,  appears  frequently 
in  the  Acta  of  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  680,  but 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  grades  of  honor  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centuries  it  seems  slowly  to  have  passed  out  of  use.  PhUo- 
theos  employs  it  but  once  in  his  book  on  banquet  ceremonials,  written 
at  the  very  close  of  the  ninth  centiuy.  He  ^>eaks  then  of  the  ''  rank 
of  the  most  glorious  Masters,"  ^  but  this  instance  is  so  exceptional  as 
to  appear  to  be  but  a  relic  of  the  former  official  use  of  the  title. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Patriciate  was  dosed  to  eimuchs 
by  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  H,  and  that  fiuther  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  use  of  the  title  by  the  Emperor  Zeno.*  These  were 
all  swept  away  by  Justinian,  who  made  all  officials  of  the  rank  of  the 
iUustres  eligible.*  This  included,  of  cotu'se,  the  Grand  Chamberlain, 
and  not  long  afterward  Narses,  who  held  that  position  under  Justin- 
ian, was  admitted  to  the  Patriciate.^^  Smaragdus,  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  was  also  honored  with  the  Patriciate." 

'  Codex  JustinianuSy  VII,  62,  38,  (date,  529)  :  ...  iipe  iUuslri  dignitate  decoratur  sive  eiiam 
maiorCf  etc. ;  IV,  32,  26  (date,  528)  :  .  .  .  iUuslrsbus  quidem  personis  sive  eas  praecedeniibus,  etc 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  I,  1,6,  sec  2 :  AtUiockus  ampHssimus  adque  glonosissimus  pra^ectonms 
oc  consularis. 

*  Petr.  Patr.  (Const  Porph.),  De  Caer.j  419,  8;  421,  2. 

*  Codex  Justinianus,  V,  70,  7,  sec  6,  of  the  City  Prefect  (date,  530) ;  Notettce  Jusimiam 
XIV,  end,  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  (date,  535) ;  XX,  i  and  2,  of  the  Quaestor  (date,  536). 

^  Novellae  Justiniani,  XXX,  6,  2;  7,  i.  Calopodius  seems  to  have  received  the  office  of 
Grand  Chamberlain  prior  to  536,  and  is  described  by  Theophanes  (360, 13)  as  b^So^aros.  No 
date  can  be  assigned  to  the  designation,  however. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  subscript  to  the  Constitutio  Pragmatka  (Appemdix 
CoHstUutumum  Dispersarum,  VIT,  27)  of  the  3rear  554  Narses  is  not  mentioned  as  glonosissimus, 
but  merely  as  Ulustris. 

^  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (PhOoth.,  Kletorologion),  710,  19 :  1^  rwv  Mo^iiTu^  nayl^rpuif 
A^La,  ■  See  p.  197.  »  NoveUae,  LXII,  3. 

^  Codinus,  De  Aedificiis  ConstanHnopolis,  86,  X2 ;  CJX.,  VI,  1x99- 
"C././,.,  VI,  1200. 
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An  almost  total  absence  of  references  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
during  the  ensuing  two  and  a  half  centuries  is  followed  by  repeated 
mention  of  Bahanes,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Basil  I,  as  patricius  et 
praeposUus^  and  the  same  words  (6  iraTpuaos  koL  irpaunoo'iTos)  were 
used  by  Philotheos  in  899,^  with  an  implied  suggestion  of  generali- 
zation, as  if  it  were  customary  for  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  that  is, 
the  Emperor's,  or  First,  Grand  Chamberlain,  to  be  a  Patrician.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  same  custom  began  to  be  observed  with  regard  to 
the  second  Grand  Chamberlain  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

Besides  his  colleague  of  patrician  rank,  Philotheos  also  mentions  a 
non-patrician  Grand  Chamberlain,^  whom  it  is  very  natiu'al  to  identify 
with  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Protospathar  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work.* 

Some  evidence  that  this  identification  b  correct  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  fact  that  the  non-patrician  Grand  Chamberlain  unmediately 
preceded  the  Protospathars  in  the  ceremonial  order,^  precisely  as 
the  patrician  Grand  Chamberlain  preceded  the  eunuch  Patricians.* 
Any  lingering  doubt  is  removed  when  it  is  observed  that  the  Takiikan 
discovered  and  edited  by  Uspenski  substitutes  for  the  words  6  irpour 
irocriTos  firf  &v  irarpucio^j  of  the  Ktetarologion,  the  more  exact  descrip- 
tion, 6  TrpaxTTOciro^  koX  irpcuToairaOdpio^? 

Narses  is  the  first  Grand  Chamberlain  mentioned  as  Protospathar,' 
but  it  seems  probable  that  he  had  not,  at  the  time  to  which  the  passage 
refers,  been  made  Grand  Chamberlain,  for  the  Protospathars  of  the 
time  of  Justinian  had  active  duties  as  commanders  of  the  corps  of 
Spathars,  whose  office  had  not  developed,  as  yet,  into  a  grade  of  rank, 
and  these  would  have  been  likely  to  embarrass  him  had  he  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  higher  station. 

The  next  instance  is  of  a  much  later  date,  being  that  of  Theoph- 
ilus,  Protospathar  and  Grand  Chamberlain  in  the  year  869.^    Since 

'  Cf.  dtatioiis  of  Mansi,  p.  239,  notes  2-5  (date,  869) ;  Const.  Porph.  De  Caer.,  503, 9  (date,  871). 

*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  {Klelorologion)^  730,  12. 

*0p.  cU.,  730,  17:  6  irpaiv6aiTot  ^  wr  TarpUuot,    Note  that  the  negative  particle  is  m4 
not  06. 

*  784,  10 :  Toifs  rpurroffToBaplovs  koI  rpaiwofflrovs.    The  Singular  number  should  probably  be 
substituted  for  the  plural  here.    Cf.  p.  233. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Kiel.),  730,  17. 
•Op.cit.,  730,  12. 

'  Iznesliia  russkago  arkheologicheskago  insHtuta  v  KtmstarUinopolie,  vol.  m  (1898),  p.  x  18.    The 
date  of  the  Takiikm  is  842-856  a.d.    Cf.  Bury,  Imp.  Adm.  Syst.,  p.  12  ff. 
■  Theoph.,  367,  9. 

*  Mansi,  Sacrorum  ConcUiorum  Nova  ColUaio,  voL  XVI,  84  c:  TheopkUus  laudabilissimus 
protospatkarius  et  praeposUus, 
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Bahanes  was  the  patrician  Grand  Chamberlain  in  the  same  year,^ 
there  is  an  actual  historical  example  of  the  contemporary  existence  of 
Grand  Chamberlains  of  different  rank,  to  accord  with  the  generalized 
description  given  by  Philotheos.  In  describing  banquet  ceremonials 
Philotheos  commonly  mentions  the  Masters,  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lains (plural),  and  the  Proconsular  Patricians  (sometimes  simply 
"Patricians")  in  this  order .^ 

From  the  fact  that  both  Grand  Chamberlains  are  so  frequently 
mentioned  before  the  ranks  of  the  Patricians,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  equal  rank,  and  that  they  were  both  Patricians; 
and  since  there  seem  to  be  no  references  to  Grand  Chamberlains  of 
Protospathar  rank  after  the  time  of  Philotheos,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  conclusion  is  soimd. 

This  elevation  of  the  second  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  Patri- 
ciate must  have  occurred  after  the  year  869,  when  Theophilus  was 
a  Protospathar,  and  before  the  composition  of  the  Klehrologiony  in 
899.  If  it  be  assumed  that  it  took  place  shortly  before  the  latter 
date,  the  slight  inconsistency  in  the  work  of  Philotheos  is  most  easily 
explained.  In  preparing  his  descriptions  of  ceremonies  he  designated 
both  Grand  Chamberlains  as  Patricians,  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent practice,  but  when,  in  correcting  an  earlier  list  of  dignities,  to 
be  included  in  his  handbook,  he  met  with  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  and  Protospathar,  he  felt  that  there  was  not,  as  yet, 
sufficient  precedent  to  justify  him  in  eliminating  all  mention  of  this 
grade  of  rank,  and  accordingly  he  merely  changed  the  entry  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  place  of  "the  non-patrician  Grand  Chamberlain, 
if  there  be  one"  (6  irpaxiroavro^  ftf)  &v  Trarpucioi), 

During  the  fifth  century  there  had  come  into  use  certain  compli- 
mentary appellations  which  were  used  in  addressing  the  higher  officials, 
but  which  were  apparently  not  indicative  of  degrees  of  rank.*  There 
is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  personally 
described  by  any  of  these  new  designations  before  the  ninth  century, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  included  by  Justinian  among  the  offi- 
cials referred  to  as  viri  magnifici  iUustfCS.^ 

*  Mansi,  op.  cU.,  vol.  XVI,  80  d. 

•  Const.  Poiph.,  De  Caer.  {Kiel.),  741, 17;  760, 8;  761,  21 ;  763, 18;  764, 4;  765*  1 ;  7^9,  s; 
773,13;  776,3;  776,19;  777»i2;  779,2a;  780,1;  781,2;  787,4.  Occasioiuaiy  Uie  Procoosu- 
lar  Patridans  are  namMl  before  the  Grand  Chamberlains  (753,  20;  759,  11),  and  in  one 
this  is  true  of  the  Patricians  (758,  18). 

'  Of.  Boak,  p.  46  of  this  volume ;  Koch,  Die  Byzantifdscken  BeamiemtiUlf  pp.  43,  51. 
*NoveUae,  LXII,  2,  sec.  2 ;  date  537. 
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It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  certain  brick  stamps  found  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  certain  Christian,  Narses  (Nar- 
sis),  who  was  a  vir  excellenUssimus,  may  refer  to  the  great  Grand  Cham- 
berlain of  Justinian.^  In  the  Acta  of  the  Fourth  Coimcil  of  Constan- 
tinople (869),  however,  Bahanes  (Bacu^s),  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
of  Basil  I,  is  referred  to  indiflferently  as  magnificentissimus^  as  fa- 
mosissitnuSy^  and  as  laudabUissimuSy^  for  the  last  of  which  the  Greek 
account  gives  irav€wf>rifjLo^^  In  the  work  of  Philotheos  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  is  described  as  XafinpoTwro^,  that  is,  Ulustris.^ 

The  process  of  reorganization  which  resulted  in  the  perfection  of 
the  Byzantine  administrative  system,  affected  the  relative  rank  of  the 
Grand  Chamberlain.  The  offices  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect  and  of  the 
Master  of  the  Soldiers  passed  out  of  existence,  that  of  the  Quaestor 
suffered  a  severe  reduction  in  rank,  and  that  of  the  City  Prefect, 
though  still  important,  had  met  a  similar  fate.  Of  all  the  Ulustres 
who  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ranked  above  the  Grand  Chamberl£un, 
only  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  now  known  simply  as  "the  Master" 
(6  iLayuTTpoi),  still  held  that  position  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

Philotheos  presents  two  lists  of  dignities  which  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  rank.^  In  the  first,  after  the  title  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  other  titles  which  were  reserved 
for  the  royal  family,  there  are  mentioned  in  the  following  order,  the 
Masters,  the  Rector  (6  paucratp),  the  Synkellos  (o  ovyiccXXos)  of 
Rome,  the  Synkellos  of  Constantinople,  other  Synkelloi,  if  present, 
the  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  the  patrician  eunuchs.* 

Since  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  if  a  Patrician,  commonly  preceded 
other  Patricians,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  followed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bulgaria  in  the  ceremonies  in  which  this  list  was  employed. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  second  list  given  in  the  KUtorologioiiy 
it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  the  more  complete,  in  that  it 
gives  the  titles  of  the  royal  family  and  a  nmnber  of  ecclesiastical  titles 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second  list.  However,  inasmuch  as 
the  titles  which  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  ceremonies  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Kletarologion  are  more  in  accord  with  those  of  the  second 

1  C./.I..,  X,  804s,  14. 

*Mansi,  o^.  cf<.,  vol.  XVI,  S4b;  55  a;  56  d;  97  c;  97  e;  etc. 

■O^.  aV.,  vol.  XVI,  18  d;  190;  19  e;  27  c;  30  c;  36  c;  97  e;  etc. 

*0p,  cU.,  vol.  XVI,  18  b;  80  b;  80  e. 

» Op.  cit.y  vol.  XVI,  309  e;  316  d;  327  e;  etc. 

•  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  {KleL)^  722,  10. 

^Op.cU.,  726,  19  ff.;  730,  II  flf.  ^O^.cU.^nan.'i^- 
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list,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  latter  represents  the 
common  ceremonial  order,  and  that  the  fuller  list  was  employed  at 
those  times  alone  when  the  observance  of  some  especially  religious 
festival  demanded  the  presence  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  lists  the  Master,  the  Rector,  the  Synkel- 
los,  and  the  patrician  Grand  Chamberlain  are  mentioned  in  this  order.* 
This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  represent  the  relative  prominence  of 
the  oflScials.  The  Synkellos  was  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,*  who  ap- 
pears but  seldom  in  the  ceremonial  descriptions.  The  office  of  the 
Rector  was  not  established  until  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,' 
and  in  the  tenth  century  ceremonies  in  which  he  participated  he  al- 
ways sat  with  the  Grand  Chamberlains.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  stated,  as  if  the  Rector  had  no  place 
of  his  own,  gives  some  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Rector  and  the  Grand  Chamberlains,  and  contains  the  suggestion  that 
the  former  was  considered  as  inferior  to  the  latter.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  in  the  lengthy  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
court  which  comprise  the  latter  half  of  the  Kletorologion,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  directly  after  the  Master,* 
and  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  place  commonly  accorded  him  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  for,  in  a  court  such  as  was 
maintained  by  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  prominence  in  the  cx)urt 
ceremonial  is,  after  all,  the  best  criterion  of  rank. 

In  the  list  of  the  grades  of  dignity  which  were  open  to  eunuchs, 
Philotheos  names  the  Patricians  first,  foUowed  by  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lains and  the  Protospathars.*  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  non-patrician 
Grand  Chamberlain  ranked  only  as  the  foremost  of  the  Protospath- 
ars,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  patrician  Grand  Chamberlain 
occupied  his  high  rank  in  the  hierarchy  by  virtue  of  the  Patriciate, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Still,  if  the  office  of  the  Emi>eror's 
Grand  Chamberlain  always  bore  with  it  the  rank  of  Patrician,  as  it 
doubtless  did  in  the  Byzantine  period,  it  is  somewhat  idle  to  discuss 
whether  it  was  office  or  grade  of  honor  which  placed  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain in  such  a  prominent  position  in  the  ceremonial  order. 

The  relative  position  of  the  non-patrician  Grand  Chamberlain  has 
already  been  described  as  immediately  preceding  the  other  Proto- 

>  Op.  cit.,  730,  II  ff.  *  Bury,  Imp.  Adm.  SysL,  p.  116.  *0p.  cU.,  p.  115. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.f  530,  4  ff. :  lariw  6ri  del  6  ^ktmp  rolt  rpaitv^iroa  avyKofi^erat, ,  . . 
Ir  rait .  .  .  TpotXtlnrtat. 

*Secp.  238.  •  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer,  {KUt.),  722,  3  ff. 
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spathars,  to  which  honorary  grade  he  also  belonged.  Between  him 
and  his  fellow  Chamberlain  of  the  patrician  rank  there  intervened 
four  grades,  in  the  following  ascending  order :  the  patrician  Strategoi, 
the  proconsular  Patricians,  those  who  were  styled  proconsular  Patri- 
cians and  Strategoi,  and  the  patrician  eunuchs.^ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  before  the  time  of 
Justinian  ex-Grand  Chamberlains  might  be  enrolled  in  the  senatorial 
order.^  It  would  appear  that  during  Justinian's  reign  the  Grand 
Chamberlains  were  admitted  to  that  body  while  they  were  in  active 
service  also,  for  this  privilege  was  granted  to  Patricians,  men  of  con- 
sular or  pref ectorial  rank,  to  the  Masters  of  the  Soldiers,  and  to  the  viri 
tnagnifici  Ult^tres,^  a  designation  which  probably  included  those  offi- 
cials who  directly  followed  in  the  regular  order  of  precedence  the 
Masters  of  the  Soldiers,  that  is,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  the  Quaestor, 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  the  two  Counts  of  the  treasury. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Bahanes,  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain of  Basil  I,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
869.*  Philotheos  also  mentions  the  Grand  Chamberlain  as  a  member 
of  the  imperial  Senate,*  and  he  still  belonged  to  that  order  in  the  time 
of  Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-969).*  Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the 
Kleiorologion  to  officials  who  were  \mo  icafwraytoi/,  that  is,  according 
to  Bury,  "those  who  wear  the  kampagion,  some  kind  of  footgear."  ' 
The  Grand  Chamberlain's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  such  favored 
officials.^  Certain  dignitaries  are  described  by  Philotheos  as  "Nobles 
of  the  Lausiakon,"  which  was  a  section  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Grand  Chamberlain  belonged  to  this  group  also.^  The  significance  of 
the  last  two  classifications  is  not  apparent :  doubtless  they  are  to  be 
explained  as  ceremonial  distinctions. 

1  Op.  cit.y  730,  13  ff.  *  See  p.  193. 

*  Novellae  Justiniani^  LXII,  2,  2 :  cetero  omni  post  patricios  amsortio  tarn  constdarium  quam 
praefectoriae  dignitatiSy  quibus  etiam  magistros  milUum  connumeramus  nee  non  viros  magnificos 
*UustreSf  secundum  suae  dignitatis  tempara  in  magnam  curiam  tam  convenientibus  quam  considenii- 
bus  et  sententiam  ferre  habentibus  licentiam. 

*  Mansi,  op.  cit.^  vol.  XVI,  37  c :  praesenie  quoque  sacro  senalu,  videlicet  .  .  .  Bahane  mag- 
nijicentissimo  patricio  et  praeposito,  etc.     Cf.  also  143  e;   158  a. 

'  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  {Klet.)y  741,  16  f. :  luyurrkvat  kn  rris  j9ao-tXtx^  ^iryicXi^rov,  rdr  &pi0- 
ti6v  ifi't  olov  fxaylarpovSt  irpanrocLrovs,  kt\. 

*0p.  cit.,  442,  15  :  Tov  TpakToalrov  koX  too  kraipti&pxw  koI  \oiru>v  ovyicXijrucwv. 

'  Imp.  Adm.  Syst.^  p.  38. 

■  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Klet.)^  759,  9  f . :  4>L\avs  be  riav  <rvyK\riTucun',  rcfbt  trd  Katur&yunf 
viwTaSy  olof  nay  let  povtf  dy^inrdrovs,  rfiotvocLTovs,  kt\. 

*0p.  cit.y  787,  3  ff. :  rein  ipxoyras  rov  XauauucoC,  olov  .  .  .  fiayiarpovs,  irpaiTOffirowt^  «c*tK. 
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3.   The  Grand  Chamberlain^ s  Administrative  Competence 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  administrative  competence  of 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  suffered  a  rather  severe  restriction  in  the 
period  following  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Few  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess which  resulted  in  this  modification  are  known.  In  the  following 
pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  all  the  facts  which  can  be 
ascertained  regarding  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  loss  of  supervision 
over  those  who  were  imder  his  direction  in  the  fifth  century. 

a.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Chamberlains  continued  to  exist 
through  the  period  which  followed  Justinian,  and  is  met  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries/  but  its  competence  was  no  longer  that  of  the 
earlier  days.  The  Chamberlains  had  been  divided  into  two  corps,  of 
which  one  served  in  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  was  known  as  the 
Chamberlains  of  the  Bedchamber,^  and  the  second  group,  serving  in 
the  other  private  apartments  of  the  palace  was  known  as  the  Cham- 
berlains of  the  CiMculum?  This  second  group  remained  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains,  and  the  latter  was 
still  dependent  upon  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  In  the  tenth  century 
ceremonies  of  the  promotion  of  a  cubictdaria  of  the  Empress,*  and 
the  cubicularius  of  the  Emperor,^  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Chamberlains  must  assist.®  This  was  because  he 
was  director  of  the  Chamberlains,  apparently  of  both  cubicida. 
Furthermore,  when  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  giving  the  Chamber- 
lain his  charge,  he  bade  him  honor  all  dignitaries,  and  "  especially  his 
Grand  Chamberlains." '  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  Chamber- 
lains were  in  direct  control  of  the  Superintendent,  and  that  he,  in 
turn,  was  imder  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 

The  control  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Bedchamber  was  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chamberlains,  but  had  been 
transferred  to  a  new  ofi&cial,  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bedchamber, 
known  as  the  Parakoimomenos  {irapaKOLficifiei/oi).^    This  new  official 

^Op.  cit.f  721,  21 :  T<ii  xpifiucrip'tfi  rov  KovfiovK\tlov;  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer,,  623,  3  ff.  Per- 
haps the  irpinniiciipuK  r77$  adrX^  of  the  14th  centuiy  (Codinus.,  De  Of.^  10, 13  et  alibi)  was  the 
same  official  under  a  new  title. 

*  Const.  Porph. y  De  Caer.  (Kiel.),  734,  21 :  oi  Ktn^ixouXAptot  rov  fiaaiXucov  Kotruvot,  often  men- 
tioned as  KoiToivlrai.    Cf.  710,  8:  711,  9. 

*0p.  cit.y  734,  22  :   o2  Koi;/9uovXdpio(  rov  Kov0ouK\tlou. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  II,  24.  ^Op.  cU.,  11,  25.  •0/>.  at,  623,  3  ff.;  625,  5  ff. 
'  Op.  cU.,  626,  3  f. :   /xdXurra  6k  roOt  airrov  Tp<urotrirovs. 

»  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Kiel.),  784,  5. 
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was  independent  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  the  attendants  of  the 
Bedchamber  were  thus  removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  official 
who  had  originally  been  their  chief. 

The  early  history  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Eunuch  is  difficult  to 
trace.  There  is  reference  to  it  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine, 
but  this,  it  seems,  can  only  be  an  anachronism  on  the  part  of  Codinus.^ 
The  same  author  appUes  this  title  to  Chrysaphius,^  and  to  Amantius,' 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius  11.  In  his  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
year  594,  Theophanes  mentions  repeatedly  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  Mau- 
ricius,^  and  under  the  year  772  speaks  of  a  certain  Theophanes  who 
bore  this  title. '^  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Theophilus  (829-842), 
however,  that  this  servant  became  a  regular  member  of  the  palace 
organization,®  and  even  then  his  position  was  only  semi-official,  and  his 
appointment  devoid  of  any  ceremony  whatever,^  being,  in  this  respect, 
much  like  the  appointment  of  any  private  servant.  His  influence 
steadily  increased,  however,  until  he  outranked  and  finally,  in  part, 
supplanted  the  Grand  Chamberlain.^ 

Although  the  Chief  Eunuch  must  have  wielded  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  tenth  century,  it  appears  that  he  played  a  very  incon- 
spicuous part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  for  he  is  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  De  Caerimoniis,^  except  in  the  account  of  the  opposition 
to  the  newly  proclaimed  Emperor,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  which  was  led 
by  the  Chief  Eimuch  Joseph.^° 

b.  The  Steward  of  the  Household 

Bury,  following  Monunsen,  states  that  the  office  of  the  Steward  of 
the  Household  seems  to  have  disappeared  during  the  sixth  century.^^ 
This  is  somewhat  surprising,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Notitia  Dignitalum.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  Steward  at 
the  Ostrogothic  court,  but  there  was  an  important  official  of  the  rank 
of  the  speciabUes,  known  as  curapalateSy  whose  duties  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  curae  paiaii  at  Constantinople.^^ 

It  appears  therefore  that  at  Ravenna  the  office  of  the  Steward  of 
the  Household  had  lapsed,  and  that  the  competence  of  the  office  had 

*  See  pp.  181  f.  *  De  Signis  Constaniinopolis^  47,  12  f. 

'  De  Aedificiis  Constantinopolis,  105,  2.  *  440,  11,  14,  17 ;  441,  6.  •  701,  11. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Administrando  Imperio,  chap.  50,  end. 

^  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Kiel.),  725,  14.  '  See  p.  228. 

*  Sec  above,  note  7.  *"  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  I,  96, 
"  Imp.  Adm,  Syst.,  p.  120.  "  Cassiodorus,  VariaCy  7,  ^. 
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been  divided  between  two  or  more  dignitaries.  In  Constantinople, 
however,  there  was  a  certain  ex-cura  paUUi  (diro  KovpoiraXariov)  de- 
scribed as  a  Patrician  ^  in  the  reign  of  Justin  I.  As  the  Patriciate  was 
conferred  only  on  the  highest  oflScials  of  the  Empire,  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  this  ex-cura  palati  had  been  one  of  the  very  inferior 
curae  palati  mentioned  among  the  subordinates  of  the  Steward  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum.  Furthermore,  Justinian  indicated  his  nephew 
Justin  as  successor  to  the  throne  by  conferring  on  him  this  title.* 
From  these  facts  Bury  concludes  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Anastasius 
a  new  cura  palati^  entirely  distinct  from  the  subordinates  of  the  Stew- 
ard, had  been  created.' 

It  seems  hardly  probable,  however,  that  if  such  a  new  office  had 
been  created  —  one  which  ranked  high  in  the  official  hierarchy  —  it 
would  have  been  given  the  same  name  as  that  of  a  subordinate  and 
rather  humble  office,  whether  or  not  that  office  was  still  in  existence. 
Moreover,  it  is  known  that  by  the  year  413  it  was  possible  for  the 
cura  palati  who  was  a  subordinate  of  the  Steward  to  become  a  Count 
of  the  First  Rank,  and  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  privileged  to 
attend  the  imperial  banquets  and  to  adore  the  Emperor.*  Might  it 
not,  then,  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration which  has  been  noted  in  the  West  was  repeated  in  the  East, 
and  that  the  patrician  cura  palati  of  the  time  of  Justin  I  was  none 
other  than  the  former  subordinate  of  the  Steward,  now  made  an 
independent  official  and  raised  to  a  high  rank?  Such  a  supposition 
would  help  to  explain  the  waning  influence  of  the  Steward  of  the 
Household. 

The  Steward,  however,  did  not  disappear  in  the  sixth  century,  for 
in  the  ninth  century  there  was  an  official  who  bore  the  same  title  and 
performed  certain  of  the  duties  of  the  casirensis  of  the  fifth  century.' 
The  fact  that  the  duties  of  this  official  still  concerned  the  imperial 
table  is  not  without  significance,  but  his  title  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Had  this  Latin  title,  anomalous  as  it  was,  once  passed  out  of 
use,  it  would  most  certainly  not  have  been  revived  in  a  Greek  court. 
It  can  only  be  concluded  that  office  and  title  both  persisted,  what- 
ever changes  they  may  have  undergone. 

^  Ckronicon  PaschaUf  6x3,  17;  Theoph.,  168,  21 ;  John  Malalas,  413,  11. 

*  Corippus,  In  Laudem  Justini,  x,  X34  ff.    Cf.  Bury,  Imp.  Adm,  Syst.,  p.  34. 

*  Imp.  Adm.  Syst.^  pp.  33  f. 

*  Codex  TheodosianuSt  VI,  X3,  i. 

'  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Klet.)^  742,  ix  :  row  Kturrpffivlov  t%  0aai\ucfit  rpawifift.   See  also  744, 
6;  9;  IS ;  748»  3 ;  7501  22 ;  7SS,  3.    Bury  himself  mentions  this  official,  Imp.  Adm.  Sysi.,  p.  126. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  the  title 
of  castrensis  was  passing  out  of  use.  Philotheos  employs  it  seven 
times,^  but  in  the  later  parts  of  the  De  Caerimoniis  the  castrensis  is 
mentioned  but  once,  and  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  not  a  palace 
oflScial,  but  a  servant  of  the  Patriarch.^ 


c.  The  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands 

The  administration  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  throughout  the  fifth  and  well 
into  the  sixth  century.  In  536,  when  Justinian  united  Cappadocia 
Prima  and  Cappadocia  Secunda,  some  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
administration  of  the  Crown  Lands.  The  personnel  of  the  retinue  of 
the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands  had  hitherto  included  thirteen  officials 
known  as  First  and  Second  Masters  (jiayUrrepe^  irpwroi,  Kal  Scurcpot), 
each  of  whom  apparently  administered  one  of  the  thirteen  estates  of 
which  the  Crown  Lands  were  composed.  There  were  now  added 
thirteen  more  officials,  each  supervising  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
of  one  of  these  estates.^  The  control  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappa- 
docia was  still  left,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.* 

The  subsequent  changes  in  this  department  have  been  treated  by 
Biuy.*^  About  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  Cappadocian  adminis- 
tration, mention  is  made  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Arabia,®  and  Phoenicia 
Libanensis,^  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  that  they  were  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse,  as  they  had  been  a 
little  more  than  a  century  earlier.^  It  seems  probable  that  they  had 
been  joined  to  the  Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia,  and  that  all  these 
estates  together  comprised  a  single  administration. 

By  the  year  566  a  Curator  of  the  Crown  Lands,  with  the  honorary 
appellation  of  magnificentissitnus  (/leyaXoTrpdrcbraTo?  KovparoDp  ro)v 
oiKi&v)y  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands,  whose 
rank,  as  already  stated,  had  been  that  of  a  spectabilis,^  The  law  in 
which  this  Curator  is  mentioned  enumerates  all  officials  who  had 
financial  charges,  but  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  not  included  in 
their  number.  The  inference  is  that  all  the  Crown  Lands,  including 
those  in  Cappadocia,  had  been  transferred  from  the  control  of  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  to  that  of  the  new  Curator.    This  may  have  oc- 


*  Cf.  preceding  note.  ■  28,  4. 

*  Op.  cit.,  XXX,  6. 

•  Novdlae  Justiniani,  CXI,  i ;  date,  536. 

•  Notilia  Dignitatum  or.^  XIV,  3. 


•  Novellae  Justinianij  XXX,  2. 

*  Imp.  Adm.  Syst.f  pp.  79,  100. 

^  Justiniani  Edicta^  IV,  2 ;  undated. 
» Justin  n,  NoveUaty  L,  v 
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curred  as  early  as  557,  for  a  Curator  of  that  date  administered  "the 
estates  and  property"   {ouccav  re  Koi  KTrjfidTotv)  of  the  Emperor.^ 

d.   The  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe 

The  Imperial  Wardrobe,  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain's administration  during  the  fifth  century,  passed  from  his 
control  after  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  title  of  the  oflScial  directly 
in  charge  of  this  department  was  changed,  as  were  many  others,  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  or  shortly  thereafter,  and  in  the  ninth  century 
he  appears  not  as  Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe,  but  as  Protoves- 
tiarius  (6  irponofieaTidpiosi),^  and  the  department  which  was  under 
his  superintendence  came  to  be  known  as  "the  Private  Imperial 
Wardrobe"  (to  olKeioKov  PaaiKucov  P^fmdpiov)}  As  the  Protoves- 
tiarius  and  his  fellow  Vestitores  were,  however,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Deuteros  of  the  Palace  in  the  ninth  century,*  they  do  not  call 
for  further  consideration  here.  That  the  Protovestiarius  eventually 
supplanted  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  certain  of  his  activities  is 
stated  elsewhere.*^ 

e.  The  Silentiaries 

By  the  time  of  Philotheos  the  Silentiaries  also  had  passed  from 
the  control  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  (6  iirl  Karaarcurcajs),*  with  whom 
they  very  often  appear  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  tenth  century.^ 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  lost  control 
of  the  Silentiaries  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  for,  according  to  a 
statement  of  John  Lydus,  the  chief  of  the  court  ushers  (6  ofua-o-iM- 
i/(£Xto9)  was,  in  the  sixth  century,  "the  first  of  the  Silentiaries,"  *  and 
the  corps  of  ushers  (admissionales)  had  long  been  dependent  upon 
the  Master  of  the  OflSces.*  Since  the  Silentiaries  must  have  had 
rather  conspicuous  ceremonial  duties,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they 
should  be  placed  vmder  the  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  court  ceremonial  during  the  sixth  century.  ^^  In 
the  process  of  disintegration  of  the  Master's  competence,  many  of 

>  Agathias,  Historiae,  284,  16  f.  «  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Kiel.),  784,  13 ;   786,  15. 

■  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  465,  14;  17;  478,  9. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  {Klet.),  724,  14. 

*  See  pp.  228.  231.  •  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (KleL),  720,  x6  ff. 
^  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  69,  11 ;  81,  15 ;  89,  9  f.;  99,  22;   100,  18;  103,  14;  etc. 

*  183,  5  f . :   rov  TcpCarcv  rCtP  "Ktyofxktwy  aiXtirriapUiiv  {AfUffVUtttriiXuH  caXctroi),  crX. 

*  NotUia  Dignitatum  or.,  XI,  17.  ^®  Boak,  p/92  fif.  of  this  volume. 
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his  ceremonial  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
^6  iirl  KaTooTocrcai?),  whose  office  developed  out  of  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  court  ushers.^ 

/.  The  Grand  Chamberlain's  Legatarius 

The  work  of  Philotheos  contains  reference  to  a  Legatarius  of 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  {top  \eyardpiov  toS  irpaLiroa-irov)?  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  determining  what  the  duties  of  this  official  were, 
but  he  must  have  served  in  the  officium  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 
Officials  bearing  similar  titles  were  members  of  the  officia  of  the 
Logothete  of  the  MiUtary  Treasury  (o  koyoden)^  rov  orpaTKirrucov)^ 
and  of  the  Chartulary  of  the  Vestiarium.* 

g.  The  Private  Imperial  Treasurer,  SaceUarius 

It  has  been  suggested  above  ^  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian 
there  may  have  been  a  private  imperial  treasurer,  known  as  the 
SaceUarius.  There  is  mention  in  later  times  of  such  an  official,  as,  for 
example,  of  Theodore,  the  Imperial  SaceUarius.* 

There  seems  to  have  been  another  treasury,  presided  over  by  an 
official  with  the  simple  title,  SaceUarius,^  as  distinguished  from  the 
Imperial  SaceUarius,  and  corresponding  probably  to  the  res  privata  of 
an  earUer  day.  This  treasurer  belonged  to  the  Imperial  CouncU 
(crcicpcra),^  and  had  under  his  control  a  chartulary,^  notaries  ^^  with  the 
rank  of  Spathars,^^  and  a  TrptaroKayKeKkaipio^}^  He  had  oversight,  in 
the  days  of  PhUotheos,  of  aU  qfficiaj^  a  duty  once  belonging  to  the 
Master  of  the  Offices." 

In  some  instances  chamberlains  held  the  office  of  SaceUarius,  but 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  were  the  private 
imperial  treasurers,  or  had  charge  of  the  res  privata.  There  is  the  case 
of  Stephanus,  Grand  Chamberlain  and  SaceUarius  imder  Justinian  II," 
and  that  of  Bahanes,  another  Grand  Chamberlain  who  was  also  Sacel- 
larius." 

*  Op.  cU.t  p.  SI.  »  Const.  Porph..  De  Caer.  (KUi.),  750  8. 

*  Op.  cU.f  718,  15.  *  Op,  cii.,  719,  16.  » See  p.  223. 

*Tbeoph.,  517,  4:   Bt6du)po¥  ffoKtW&piop;  517,  19:  r^v  j9a<riXuc6y  aaxcWdptop ;  anno  625. 
^  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  {Klet.),  713,  20;  715,  15;  717,  12;  etc. 

*0p.  cU.,  715,  14  ff.  *0p.  cU.,  714,  2;  715,  17;  721,  23;  etc. 

"O^  «•/.,  752,  5-  "  Op.  cit.,  735,  21. 

"  Op.  cU.,  738,  9.  "  Op.  cit.,  7i7i  12- 

M  Boak,  pp.  63  fiF.  of  this  volume. 

^'Theoph.,  562,  2  f. :   acuuXXdptOF  .  .  .  kcU  wptarotvt^vxov, 
"  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.^  503,  9. 
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The  Grand  Chamberlain^ s  Ceremonial  Activities 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Emperor's  court  had  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  in  the  sixth  century,  but  by  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  (6  iwl  KaTooTcwrcais).^ 
This  transfer  of  duties,  which  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  change,  had 
been  largely  effected  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  the  Master  (of  the  Offices)  is  no  longer 
mentioned  in  a  ceremonial  capacity.  The  division  of  the  ceremonial 
duties  between  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies seems  to  have  left  the  elaborate  preparations  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,^  while  the  former  was  in  charge  of  the  progress  of  the 
ceremony  itself.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  neither  of  them 
had  authority  to  depart  widely  from  the  precedent  which  had  been 
established  for  such  observances. 

The  ceremonies  described  in  the  work  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  are  so  numerous,  so  long  and  so  varied,  that  they  cannot  be  set 
forth  separately  in  these  pages.  They  include  ceremonies  and  proces- 
sions for  all  the  important  church  festivals,  and  for  secular  observances 
such  as  the  promotion  of  greater  and  lesser  dignitaries  of  the  court, 
the  coronation  of  an  Emperor,  his  marriage,  birthday,  or  funeral; 
the  reception  of  foreign  envoys,  the  races,  banquets,  even  the  Emperor's 
bath.  In  all  these  ceremonies  the  Grand  Chamberlain  participated, 
generally  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  It  may  be  said  that  he  acted 
on  all  occasions  as  the  Emperor's  assistant,  but  the  precise  nature  of 
his  r61e  varied  with  the  type  of  the  ceremony,  or  of  the  particular 
ceremonial  act  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

In  religious  ceremonies  the  Emperor  sought  to  give  evidence  of 
his  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  his  support  of  the  church. 
He  was  a  suppliant,  who  prostrated  himself  in  humility  —  albeit 
imperial  humility  —  before  God.  He  was  himself  the  chief  actor  in 
these  ceremonies,  but  was  personally  assisted,  whenever  such  assist- 
ance was  permissible,  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  Similar  assistance 
was  given  him  at  certain  points  in  secular  ceremonies,  also,  as  when  the 
conferring  of  some  high  dignity  required  that  the  Emperor  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  observance.  When  the  Byzantine  fondness  for 
pomp  made  a  ceremonial  occasion  of  such  personal  matters  as  the 
Emperor's  bath,  the  distinction  between  ceremonial  activities  and 

^  Cf.  Boak,  pp.  98  ff.  of  this  volume.  '  Const  Poiph.,  De  Caer,,  183,  9. 
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personal  service  almost  disappeared,  but  as  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  served  the  Emperor  in  a  private  personal 
capacity,  it  may  be  assimied  that  in  all  these  cases  he  was  perform- 
ing a  ceremonial  act. 

The  chief  purf)ose  of  many  of  the  court  fimctions  seems  to  have 
been  to  emphasize  the  exalted  position  of  the  Emperor.  At  such 
times  the  Emperor  took  almost  no  active  part.  He  sat  in  state  while 
his  subjects  paid  him  honor  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Inconspicuous  as 
were  the  Emperor's  activities  on  such  occasions,  he  seems,  nevertheless, 
to  have  been  regarded  formally  as  the  director  of  the  ceremonies. 
This  function  he  performed  through  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, to  whom  he  gave  signs  at  proper  times  and  who  thereupon, 
either  personally  or  through  an  assistant,  directed  the  next  detail  of 
the  ceremony.  Thus  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  practically  the 
niaster  of  the  ceremonies.  In  many  of  these  ceremonies  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  double  character,  as  the  Em- 
peror's assistant,  and  also  as  one  of  his  coiurtiers,  for  he  had  his  own 
place  among  the  vela,  or  honorary  classes  of  court  officials,  which 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Emperor  on  such  occasions. 

There  were,  finally,  occasions  when  the  Grand  Chamberlain  acted 
as  the  Emperor's  deputy,  ex  persona  imperatoris,  and  himself  conferred 
minor  dignities,  or  otherwise  represented  the  Emperor. 

Some  of  the  ceremonies  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
belonged  entirely  to  one  or  another  of  the  types  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  more  of  them  present  a  mixture  of  types.  Thus  the  re- 
ligious observances  at  the  church  were  generally  preceded  and  followed 
by  observances  of  a  secular  nature,  and  the  public  ceremonies  attend- 
ing an  imperial  audience  were  usually  preceded  by  a  semi-private  ob- 
servance when  the  Emperor  laid  aside  his  ordinary  cloak  to  be  clad, 
by  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  his  assistants,  in  his  ceremonial  robes. 

Ceremonial  acts  show  a  tendency  to  become  conventional  or 
stereotyped,  and  an  involved  ceremony  will  be  foimd  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  conventional  acts,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
other  ceremonies,  sometimes  without  any  very  important  variations 
in  their  sequence.  Therefore,  while  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
detail  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  more  important 
ceremonial  acts  may  be  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  conmion  of  these  ceremonial  acts,  occurring  with 
especial  frequency  in  the  religious  ceremonies,  was  the  giving  of  candles 
by  the  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  wbea.  V^a  ^'^s*  ^ai^^xs^.  v^ 
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pray/  or  the  receiving  of  candles  from  his  hand  when  the  prayer  had 
been  completed.^  This  ceremonial  act  was  used  as  early  as  the  year 
768,  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine  V  to  the  rank  of  Caesars.' 

Very  frequently  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  disposed  of  the  candles  which  were  returned  to  him,  but 
he  seems  to  have  handed  them  at  times  to  a  chamberlain,^  or,  more 
frequently,  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.*  In  one  ceremony  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  is  said  to  have  given  the  candles  to  the  priests,* 
and  in  another  to  have  placed  a  candle  on  the  solea  (o-oiXata),  the 
elevated  portion  of  the  floor  in  front  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
church.^  In  one  passage  the  Grand  Chamberlain  handed  to  the  Em- 
peror not  a  candle  (loyptoi/)  but  a  lamp  (Xafwra?).* 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  in  the  period  before  Justinian 
the  care  of  the  Emperor's  crown  may  have  been  intrusted  to  the  Grand 
Chamberlain.^  It  seems  to  have  been  the  privilege  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlains  in  the  later  period  also,  to  assist  the  Elmperors  by 
placing  their  crowns  or  tiaras  upon  their  heads,^°  or  by  removing  them 
when  the  occasion  required."  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  crown 
was  placed  on  the  Emperor's  head  by  the  Patriarch."  Especially  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  is  the  statement  that  in  the  funeral  cere- 
mony of  an  Emperor  or  Empress,  it  was  the  Grand  Chamberlain  who 
removed  the  crown  from  the  former  monarch's  head  when  the  body 
had  been  brought  to  the  place  of  burial." 

A  somewhat  similar  duty  of  the  Grand  Chamberlains,  mentioned  a 
few  times  in  the  De  Caerimoniisy  was  that  of  assisting  the  Elmperor 

»  Const.  Porph., D« Corr.,  7,  23 ;  29,20;  64,12;  65,15;  74,8;  75,9;  76,1;  112,2;  116,20; 
117,  7  and  17;  118,8;  120,  XI  and  20;  121,10;  etc.  If  Leich's  emendation  of  8,  i  be  adopted, 
it  appears  that  in  the  ceremony  here  described  the  candles  were  handed  to  the  Giand  Chamber- 
lain by  an  ordinary  chamberlain.  This  fact  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  but  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  customary. 

*0p.  cit.,  64,  15  and  21;  65,  18;  73,  23;  74,  5  and  20;  75,  2  and  10;  76,  14;  102,  x8; 
103,1;  112,  5  and  18;  126,8;  132,21;  133,20;  etc. 

*0p.  cit.f  224,  I.  *0p.  cU.f  8,  II. 

*0p.  cU.,  64,15;  75,  2  and  11;  76,  15;  i",  5;  "6,  8;  132,  22;  145,  8;  165,  5  and  13;  etc 

*0p.  cit.f  141,  12.  "^Op.  cit.,  133,  21. 

'  Op.  cii.y  16,  21.    Cf.,  however,  65,  12  f. :  t^  tfipiotf,  %yovp  1i  Xa^rAs. 

•  See  pp.  201  f. 

"Const.  Porph.,  Dc  Caar.,  9,  10;  25,  19  f.;  62,  14;  68,  20;  80,  14;  99,  9;  104,  aa;  109,  3; 
129,  14;  etc 

»»0^a/.,  14,  i5f.;  32,22;  64,5;  69,23;  84,21;  107,20;  109,24;  132,16;  136,14;  X45.3; 
146,  8 ;  169,  3 ;  etc 

"  Op.  cit.,  31, 18 ;  135, 13.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Grand  Chamberlain  is  said  to  band  the 
down  to  the  Patriarch,  who  then  places  it  upon  the  head  of  the  Emperor. 

'^  op.  cii.,  276, 18. 
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to  don  his  ceremonial  robes,^  though  this  task  was  usually  per- 
formed by  vesUtoreSj  probably  at  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  direction.* 
The  Grand  Chamberlains  also  put  on  the  Emperor's  girdle.^ 

On  those  occasions  when  the  Emperor  intended  to  make  a  gift  to 
the  church,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  usually  carried  the  purse,*  and 
when  the  Emperor  bestowed  largesses  upon  the  attendants  at  the 
church,  it  was  the  Grand  Chamberlain  who  took  the  purses  from  the 
Cashier  (o  apyvposi)  and  gave  them  to  the  Emperor  who  in  turn  pre- 
sented them  to  their  recipients.^  On  many  other  occasions  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  rendered  personal  assistance  to  the  Emp>eror.  On 
Easter,  when  the  Patriarch  bestowed  the  loaf  of  bread  marked  with 
a  cross  upon  the  Emperor,  the  latter  passed  it  to  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain to  be  borne  back  to  the  palace.*  During  the  Christmas  cere- 
monies, if  a  guardsman  or  a  Coimt  was  to  be  appointed,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  handed  to  the  Emperor  a  guardsman's  truncheon,^  or  a 
Count's  ^conmiission '  (aiparuui/a),^  and  the  Emperor  presented  it  to 
the  chosen  attendant,  thus  confirming  his  appointment. 

Somewhat  similarly,  at  the  promotion  of  a  Patrician,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  took  from  the  Deuteros  the  tablets  which  were  the 
insignia  of  the  Patrician  rank,  and  handed  them  to  the  Emperor,' 
who  bestowed  them  upon  the  candidate.  The  same  ceremonial 
act  occurred  in  the  advancement  of  a  candidate  for  proconsular 
rank.i« 

There  were  instances  when  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  ceremonial 
acts  were  even  more  in  the  nature  of  personal  service  than  any  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  amusing  ceremony 
of  the  Emperor's  bath,^^  the  Grand  Chamberlain  handed  to  the  Em- 
peror the  *  holy  soap.'  ^* 

The  activities  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  most  conspicuous  in  the 
secular  ceremonies  of  the  court  are  those  of  a  master,  or  director,  of 
ceremonies.  As  such  he  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
one  by  one,  the  various  veUij  or  ranks  of  court  officials,  who  made  obei- 
sance to  their  sovereign  and  then  took  appointed  places  about  the 

>  Op.  cit.,  16,  la;  137,  5.    Cf.  Geo.  Monachus,  De  Mickade  el  Theodora^  832,  22  ff. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  Dc  Caer.j  9,  8  ff. ;    149,  i ;    543,  9;  etc. 
'  Codinus,  De  Aedificiis  Cotistantino polls,  125,  3  ff. 

*  Const.  Porph.,  Z>p  Caer.,  65,  5;   68,  24;    76,  22;    133,  4*,    13S.  '5 ;   U^,  i;   14S1  iS  and 
33;    166,14;    182,  8  and  12;    etc. 

*0p.  cU.,  18,  13  f.;  68,  13  f.;  135,  8  ff.;  etc.  •  Op.  cU.,  18,  24. 

'  Op.  cil.y  131,  2.  *0p.  cit.y  131,  12. 

»  Op.  cit.,  248,  6  f.  "  Op.  cU.,  256,  12  f. 

"  Op.  cU.,  2, 12.  »  Op.  cU.,  SSS.  ^^  v.*.  Ai»  ^-t\A»  at^nVv, 
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audience  chamber.^  At  an  ordinar>'  audience  (Sox^)  the  vela  were 
sometimes  ushered  in  by  the  ostiarius  or  some  other  less  important 
ofl&cial,  at  the  order  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain.-  It  was  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  who  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Empress  the  differ- 
ent ranks  of  the  court  ladies.^ 

Those  who  were  designated  for  high  honors  at  the  court  were  gen- 
erally escorted  into  the  Emperor's  presence  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 
He  brought  in  the  new  Empress  at  the  time  of  her  coronation  and  wed- 
ding/ and  with  the  Master  conducted  Caesars  who  were  to  be  crowned 
before  the  throne.*  He  participated  in  a  like  maimer  in  the  advance- 
ment of  a  nobilissimus,^  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  Master  led 
forward  a  curopalaUsJ  He  also  introduced  a  Master  designate,^  or  a 
Patricia  zoste  designate,*  or  a  rectar,^^  or  a  prohedros  of  the  Senate." 
It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  should  escort 
into  the  Emperor's  presence,  as  members  of  his  own  corps,  those  men 
and  women  who  were  to  be  appointed  Chamberlains  {KcrvfiucovkapuM^ 
KovfiiKovXapaiai)  to  the  Emperor  or  Empress."  Before  doing  so,  it 
was  customary  that  he  give  them  instructions  as  to  the  duties  they 
should  perform,  and  a  charge." 

In  the  case  of  less  elevated  personages  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
might  pass  an  order  to  another  official,  who  thereupon  escorted  the 
candidate  to  the  throne.^*  When,  however,  a  Domestic  of  the  Guard 
(SofieoTucos  rrj^  <^x°^^^)»  ^  Drungarius  of  the  Fleet,  certain  treasury 
officials,  or  others  were  to  be  appointed,  the  Logothete  was  called  upon 
to  introduce  them.^*  The  Grand  Chamberlains  waited  outside  until 
the  newly  appointed  officials  had  been  led  from  the  audience  chamber. 
They  then  escorted  them  into  the  presence  of  the  assembled  ranks  of 
courtiers,  and  formally  presented  them.  The  duty  of  sunmioning  or 
admitting  the  Patriarch  especially  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,*®  though  in  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
the  Referendarius  of  the  Patriarch  performed  this  duty  at  times.*^ 

»  op.  cU.,  23,  9  to  25,  6 ;  61,  5  to  62,  4 ;  234,  21  to  235,  5 ;  246,  20  to  247,  11 ;  etc.     The  hst 
pauage  cited  gives  the  most  detailed  account. 

*  Op.  cU.,  9,  22,  and  scholium.  *  Op.  cit.^  67,  13  flf. ;  595,  22  flF. 

*  Op.  cii.,  208,  12  flf.  •  Op.  cU.,  219,  8  flf. ;   220,  4  ff. 

•  Op.  cU.,  227,  5  flf. ;  227,  17  flf.  "^  Op.  cit.,  229,  18  f. 

•  Op.  cU.,  232,  18  flf. ;  2iZy  9  ff. ;  23Sf  5  ff-  *  Op.  cU.,  257,  21  flf. ;  259,  3  ff. 
»•  Op.  cU.,  528,  s  ff.  "  Op.  cH.,  441,  2. 

«  Op.  cii.,  II,  24 ;   25.  "  Op.  cil.,  623,  19  ff. ;  625,  20  flf. 

"  Op.  cit.,  238,  1  flf.  >»  Op.  cit.,  525,  20  f. 

»•  0^  ci/.,  68,  7 ;  79,  10;  91,  6  and  15;  92,  3  ff.;  "2,25;  113,";  "S.  18;  135,5;  140.8; 
146,  14;   151,  23;   160,  II  flf.;  etc.     Cf.  scholium  on  116,  8. 
"  Op.  cU.f  616,  2;  621,  5  f. 
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The  duty  of  welcoming  foreign  ambassadors  to  the  court  and  of  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Emperor,  which  the  Grand  Chamberlain  claimed 
in  the  period  before  Justinian/  seems,  at  a  later  time,  to  have  been 
shared  with  the  Logothete  of  the  Coiu^se.^  When  Luitprand  was  at 
the  court  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  968,  his  conversations  were  first 
with  the  curopalati  and  the  Logothete,'  and  it  was  to  them  that  he 
addressed  a  plea  for  the  hearing  of  his  petition.* 

On  occasions  the  Grand  Chamberlain  assisted  candidates  in  re- 
moving their  ordinary  robes  and  donning  those  of  the  new  order  to 
which  they  were  to  be  elevated,^  but  whether  he  did  this  personally, 
or  through  the  aid  of  the  vestiiores,  is  not  clear,  for  where  he  is  said  to 
have  done  this  it  may  be  that  it  was  done  by  his  assistants  at  his  order/ 

One  of  the  most  common  features  of  the  Byzantine  ceremonies  was 
the  acclamations  of  the  officials  of  the  bedchamber,  of  the  court,  and 
of  the  factions.  When  the  proper  moment  in  a  ceremony  arrived, 
some  official  gave  them  the  word  of  command,  and  they  shouted  in 
return,  "Long  live  the  Emperor,"  or  words  of  similar  purport  (cis 
troXXov9  x/odvov^,  €19  iroXXov9  Kal  ayaOoif^  XP^^^^^y  ^^^  iroXXovs  Kal 
dyaOoifs  Xpovov^  6  Beos  dydyoi  rffv  fiaaikeCaof  vfjiZv),  When  the 
acclamations  were  given  by  the  Chamberlains,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  should  lead  them.  The  signal  which  he  used 
in  such  cases  was  to  pronounce  the  supposedly  Latin  word.  Bit,  which 
the  translator  has  rendered  Fit.  Thereupon  the  Herald  (^01/0)80X09) 
of  the  Cubiculum  said  in  a  loud  and  harmonious  voice,  icaXois,  and 
the  Chamberlains,  in  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  cried, 
Kokcj^  rjk0er€  oi  fiovkrovo'dvot,  or  ai/a>  (^iXXun^o't/uic.^ 

In  many  other  instances,  especially  when  the  felicitations  were 
to  be  shouted  by  the  higher  ranks  of  officials,  it  was  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain who  gave  the  signal,  by  shouting  the  word,  Kekevaare.^  When 
lower  grades  of  officials  expressed  their  good  will,  it  was  commonly 
in  response  to  a  signal  given  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,'  or,  if 

*  Sec  p.  202. 

*  Cf.  Const  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  $88,  2  ff. ;  593,  12  flF. ;  595,  2. 

*  Legaiio,  344  c. 

*  Op.  cU.,  349  E.  The  Logothete's  encroachment  upon  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  competence 
is  mentioned  by  Bieliaev,  Byzaniina:  ockerki,  materialy  i  zamUiki  po  WMantiiskim  drentosUam, 
vol.  II  (1893),  p.  17.    This  work  is  inaccessible  to  the  author. 

»  Const  Porph.,  De  Caer.^  233,  6  flf.;  235,  13  ff.;  263,  13  f.;  441,  i  f.;  529,  11  f.;  etc. 
'  Cf.  op.  cit.f  624,  4  ff. ;  625,  16  ff. 
^  Op.  cii.f  21,  18  ff. ;  69,  17  ff. ;   136,  10  ff. 

•Op.cU.,  129,  21;   149,  7;   154,  12;  193,  18;  203,  s;  204,  3;  209,  17;  226,  is;  228,  14; 
23o»  13;  232,8;  etc. 
»  Op.  cit.,  10,  9  ff. 
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the  dignitaries  were  of  still  humbler  grade,  by  a  Silentiary.^  In  either 
case,  however,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  first  gave  a  sign  to  the  leader 
of  the  acclamations.* 

During  the  ceremonies,  information  intended  for  the  Emperor  was 
regularly  imparted  to  him  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain.' 

In  ceremonial  matters  as  in  administrative  affairs  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  sometimes  acted  in  loco  imperatoris.  This  was  most 
notable  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  appointment,  in  the  tenth 
century,  of  certain  officials  of  the  court.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor 
wished  to  appoint  a  City  Prefect,  he  smnmoned  both  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain and  the  man  chosen  for  advancement  into  his  presence,  and 
then  conmianded  the  former,  '^  Go  and  present  him  as  Prefect  of  the 
City."  *  The  Grand  Chamberlain  thereupon  took  the  candidate  in 
charge,  invested  him  with  his  official  robes  and,  with  brief  ceremony, 
presented  him  to  the  assembled  throng  of  courtiers.^  Even  less  for- 
mality seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  promotion  of  a 
Quaestor.* 

A  Demarch  also  was  presented  to  his  faction  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain,^ and  a  man  designated  by  the  Emperor  as  6  Sei;r€/>€iW  of  a 
faction  was  publicly  presented  to  the  Demarch  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain or,  if  the  Demarch  was  sick,  the  appointee  was  delivered  by  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  to  certain  members  of  the  coiut  who  escorted 
him  to  the  house  of  the  Demarch,  and  there  presented  him.*  A  very 
similar  practice  obtained  in  the  promotion  of  an  Assessor  (aHfiTrovos:) 
to  the  City  Prefect  or  a  Logothete  of  the  Praetorium,*  and  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  avTi,ypa(f>€u^}^  At  the  times  when  the  Elmpeior 
made  his  donations  to  the  factions,  he  intrusted  the  duty  to  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  who  presented  the  money  to  the  Demarch." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  closely  connected 
with  the  activities  of  the  race-course.  When  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  races,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  instructed  by  the 
Emperor  to  give  directions  for  the  contest.    Attended  by  all  the  mem- 

>  Op.  cU.,  lo,  i8  flf. 

*  The  scholium  on,  De  Caer.,  87, 4,  indicates  that  in  the  absence  of  a  Grand  Chamberiain  the 
sign  was  given  by  the  Primicerius  of  the  cubicidum  (larior  Bn,  wpaivovirau  idi  flrros,  »«6«  t^ 
4rtXcmap/y  b  Tpi^iuHipios  rov  KcvfimncXtLov).  This  scholium  may  date  from  a  time  when  the  office 
of  Grand  Chamberlain  no  longer  existed. 

•  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  16, 12  f. ;  65,  26  f. ;  66,  21  f. ;  79,  8  f. ;  90, 18  f. ;  9a,  i  f. ;  129, 9  ff.; 
269,  20  f. ;  543,  1  ff. ;  621, 3  flF. ;  633, 17  f. ;  etc. 

*  Op.  cii.f  263,  12  :  'AvfXtft  Koi  rap6ios  oJbrbv  6rapx<»  r^^^wt.  *  Op.  cU.,  I,  59. 

•  Op.  cU.,  I,  54.  ^  op.  cit.,  I,  55.  •  Op.  cU.,  I,  56. 

»  Op,  cU.,  I,  57.  w  op.  cU.,  1,  58.  M  op.  cii.,  300, 14  to  20. 
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bers  of  the  Cubiculum,  and  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  with  all 
the  Silentiaries,  he  proceeded  to  a  point  where  all  the  racers  and  their 
Decani  awaited  him.  Through  the  midst  of  these  the  Demarchs 
and  the  Actuarius  approached  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  made  obei- 
sance to  him.^  The  retinue  which  attended  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  respect  with  which  he  was  saluted  are  marks 
of  his  importance  in  regard  to  the  celebrations  in  the  hippodrome. 
During  the  ceremonies  preceding  and  following  the  races,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  seems  to  have  been  directly  in  attendance  upon  the  Em- 
peror.* When  the  racing  was  about  to  begin,  however,  he  left  the  Em- 
peror's side,  and  took  his  place  upon  an  elevated  platform  {hravta  rHv 
fidOpcDv),  whence  he  ordered  the  Patricians  to  approach  and  salute 
the  Emperor,  and  again  to  take  their  seats.'  Apparently  he  also 
directed  the  races  from  this  point. 

When  the  urn  was  shaken  to  determine  the  order  of  the  racers, 
a  Silentiary  stood  close  by,  representing  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
(cic  irpoadmov  roS  irpaiirocirav)}  On  the  morning  of  the  races, 
apparenUy,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  exercised  a  summary  jurisdiction 
in  disputes  between  the  Demarchs,^  which  presiunably  concerned  the 
races. 

It  was  his  duty  also  to  issue  orders  to  all  the  officials  of  the  race- 
course regarding  the  careful  performance  of  their  duties.* 

From  the  mutilated  chapter  which  closes  the  De  Caerimoniis 
(II,  56),  it  appears  that  the  various  ranks  of  officials  made  certain 
donations  in  the  hippodrome  which  were  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  attendants.  It  was  provided  that  these  donations  be  made  to 
the  Grand  Chamberlains  and  that  they  make  disbursements  there- 
from to  the  various  attendants  of  the  hippodrome  who  were  enrolled 
on  their  register,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Chartu- 
laries.  The  Grand  Chamberlains  seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
jealous  of  these  prerogatives,  and  through  their  neglect  the  handling 
of  the  donations,  and  even  the  appointment  of  the  attendants,  and  the 
regulation  and  payment  of  their  wages,  had  fallen  into  the  control 
of  the  Military  Treasiuy  and  the  Chartularies  and  Notaries.  The 
abuse  was  corrected  by  the  imi>erial  constitution  of  which  De  Caeri- 
moniis, II,  56,  is  a  fragment,  about  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus.^ 

» op.  cii.,  304,  2  to  13.  *  op.  cit.,  305-306.  »  op.  cU.,  307,  8  to  18. 

«  op.  cU.,  312,  20  f.  »  op.  cii.,  313,  20  f.  •  op.  cit.,  363,  3  ff. 

^  See  Bury's  discussion  in  En^h  Historical  Renew,  vol.  XXII  (.\siCk'\N>V^>  %v<cr^%v> 
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Tbc  iaxks  of  the  Grand  CbaLmheriain  were  not  Ifmffeed  ta  the  ci 
mocika.  An,  mterestmi^  saggestioa  25  to  the  Tsxkty  o€  ins  activitks 
ia  to  be  fotnwi  in  the  accocoit  of  the  pcocgeifrngs  of  the  Fxirth  Coandl 
fA  CocLStantinopIe,  which  was  held  m  the  year  869;^  Bahanes.  tbe 
Gfand  Chamberiain  of  the  Einperor  Basil  L  was  present  at  many  of 
tlte  meeting  of  the  CxmciL  and  often  took  a  promment  part  ni  thdr 
deliberatiojQS,  He  frcquenthr  h  said  to  have  apofcen  for  the  Senate/ 
bat  he  also  spoke  for  the  Emperor/ 

The  dearest  indkatioci  of  the  Grand  Cfiandbedam's  io[^x>rtazice 
is  the  fact  that  when  the  Emperor  was  absent  frotn  the  capitaL  it 
was  be  iriio  temporarihr  admintstered  the  Empire  as  vice-regent. 
Porpbyrogenitus  states  that  of  old  it  was  the  custom  of  Emperors,  wbai 
departing  on  a  military  expeditioa,  to  intrust  their  own  powers  to 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  to  the  Master  and  Prdect  (of  the  city) 
the  supervision  of  the  city's  administratiop  and  of  the  common  wdfare.' 

When  thus  administering  the  government  in  the  Emptor  s  stead, 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  known  as  o  SiAntm*  or  o  avofuivcv^' 
Pori^iiyrogenitus'  statement  that  this  custom  was  obser\'ed  "  of  old  * 
suggests  a  more  remote  period  than  his  own  century.  It  may  indeed 
refer  to  an  occasion  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  is  stated  that 
when  that  Emperor  *  was  called  from  the  dty,  the  (rUmmus  praesetUalis 
was  left  behind  to  guard  it.^  He  was  asasted  by  the  City  Prdect, 
apparently,  who  also  welcomed  the  Emperor  00  his  return.'  Pertu^ 
the  Master  (i^,^  of  the  Ofl&ces)  also  remained  in  the  dt\%  for  if  the 
&iq>eror  did  not  enter  throu^  the  Golden  Gate  the  Count  of  the 
Admittances  (6  aSfua-aiMPoXio^)  welcomed  him  at  the  palace  gate, 
"for  the  Master  had  so  ordered  him."  • 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  exercising 
supervision  of  the  dty.     Indeed,  the  participle  awo§A€iyaSj  a{^lied  to 


*  Maou,  op.  cU.,  voL  XVI,  30  d:  Bakames  ex  pentma  sacri  semtha,  etc    Of.  34  a;   144  k; 
152  a;  317  D. 

*0p.  cU.,  voL  XVI,  99  d:  Bakana  .  .  .  iuuus  ab  imperaiore  dixit,  etc    Cf.  100  b;   135  b; 
159  D. 

*  Utpi  fiuBu^  (De  Caer.  I,  Appendix),  503,  10  ff. :  r6  wmXmA^  kKiArm,  roif  fimmO^mxw  Ifei,  1^ 

ftmyiwrpif  <«1  Tif  hrkpx*f  tI/p  rift  wokinims  tml  roh  aoufov  n^r  itoim^mM. 

*  Op.  cU.,  506,  2.  »  Op.  cii.,  SOI,  13. 

'  Bury,  Emg.  Hist.  Rev.,  voL  XXII  (1907),  p.  439,  n.  57,  dates  the  section  on  pages  495-498 
in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

'  n«fil  ra^/uUuv,  p.  495,  6 :  AXX'  6  tth  rptfiourot  wpuiO^riXuH  6  kvopulpas  ds  wpa4m'kmd^  r«f 

*  Op.  cU.,  497,  12  f. :  hkxermjL  turA  t6  I0of  rAm  hrmpxp^  Hfs  r6X«wf  mU  ndr  Anito^im,  ktK 

*  Op.  cU.,  498,  9  f . :  «i6na  ykp  dVP«2Scr  Toitftfu  6  it/kyverpot,  aX, 
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the  tribunus  praesentaliSy  seems  strongly  to  suggest  that  he  was  the 
anofiovev^.  Nevertheless,  as  the  same  participle  is  applied  within 
the  space  of  two  lines  to  other  high  officials,^  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  this  fact. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  even  though  he  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned by  title  the  Grand  Chamberlain  may  have  been  6  anofiopei<; 
under  Justinian.  Certainly  he  held  this  distinction  at  a  later  time, 
and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  Porphyrogenitus  would  consciously 
have  employed  the  same  term  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  to  desig- 
nate two  different  officials  without  mentioning  the  fact.  It  would 
seem  even  a  little  inconsistent  for  him  to  describe  an  old  ceremony  in 
which  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  not  the  Emperor's  vice-regent, 
and  then  to  state  that  *of  old'  or  'in  former  times'  the  Emperor 
was  so  represented  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 

The  Grand  Chamberlain  was  appointed  to  act  thus  in  the  capacity 
of  vice-regent  by  the  Emperor  Theophilus  (829-842),^  by  Basil  I 
(867-886),*  and  by  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  968.* 

When  Theophilus  returned  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain and  other  important  officials,^  and  on  his  formal  entry  into  the 
city,  the  three  who  had  administered  the  government  in  his  absence 
presented  him  with  a  golden  crown,  set  with  gems.®  The  Grand 
Chamberlains  then  preceded  him  on  his  triumphal  march.^  When 
Basil  entered  the  city,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  as  vice-regent,  and 
the  Prefect  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  then  presented  him 
with  a  golden  crown  and  a  victor's  laurel  wreath.  For  these  they 
were  handsomely  rewarded.^  The  Grand  Chamberlain  then  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  where  he 
handed  him  tapers  to  be  burned  at  the  altar.  ^ 

It  appears  that  at  times  the  Grand  Chamberlain  himself  might  be 
represented  by  another.^® 

The  investiture  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  the  occasion  of  an 
elaborate  ceremony  in  the  Golden  Banquet  Hall  {xfivaoTpikkivof;)^ 
in  which  the  Emperor  presented  the  candidate  with  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  ivory  tablets,  —  similar,  no  doubt,  to  the  famiUar  consular 
diptychs,  —  which  resembled  those  of  the  Patricians,  except  that  they 

'  Op.  cit.,  495,  5  :  ol  iiirotAelpaPTti  Apxoyrcs. 

•  Op.  cit.,  503,  21  ff.  *0p.  cU.,  503,  6  ff. 

•  Luitprand,  LegatiCy  pp.  362,  364.  *  Utpl  To^iSiuVf  504, 4  ff. 

•  Op.  cU.f  506,  iff.  '  Op.  cU.f  506,  13  ff. 
*0p.  cit.f  501,  12  ff.  *0p.  cit.f  502, 5. 

^®  Zooaras,  vol.,  Ill,  p.  47,  9 :  6  §(fPovx<n  .  .  .  ri^v  rov  rpanroalran  ft(4Tu»»  W^tV* 
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were  not  inscribed.^  If  the  candidate  was  made  a  Protospathar  at  the 
same  time,  he  received  the  further  insigne  of  a  golden  collar,  set  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  such  as  officials  of  that  rank  were  entitled 
to  wear.^  If,  however,  it  was  the  patrician  rank  that  was  conferred 
upon  him,  he  received,  in  addition  to  the  insignia  of  a  Grand  Chamber- 
lain, those  of  the  patrician  order,  namely,  inscribed  ivory  tablets.' 

In  pursuance  of  an  ancient  custom,  it  was  necessary  for  newly 
appointed  officials  to  make  certain  donations  to  those  who  j)articipated 
'in  one  way  or  another  in  the  conferring  of  the  honor.  The  Grand 
Chamberlain,  if  he  was  made  a  Protospathar  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
donation  of  a  pound  of  gold  to  some  unmentioned  beneficiary,  and  to 
the  Deuteros  of  the  Palace,  who  prepared  the  ivory  tablets,  twenty- 
foiu:  milaresia.^  If  he  was  made  a  Patrician  his  donation  was  the 
same  as  others  of  that  rank  made,^  two  poimds  of  gold  to  the  eimuchs 
of  the  Cubiculum,  and  eight  poimds  of  gold  distributed  among  the 
other  eimuchs.*  The  fact  that  the  Grand  Chamberlain  always  received 
the  rank  either  of  Protospathar  or  Patrician  explains  why  Philotheos 
does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  the  donations  to  be  made  by  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  as  such. 

The  Atriklines  (6  dr/:>iicXun79),  who  was  in  charge  of  the  imperial 
invitation  lists,  was  also  the  recipient  of  donations  from  newly  ap- 
pointed officials.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Chamberlains^  this 
amounted  to  twelve  milaresia.^ 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Grand  Chamberlains  received  donations 
upon  the  elevation  of  many  dignitaries ;  the  amount  of  these  gratui- 
ties varied  somewhat  according  to  the  importance  of  the  offices  to 
which  they  were  promoted.®  The  Officialioi,  or  members  of  various 
staffs,  were  required  to  give  him  twenty-four  milaresia  each,  because 
he  had  announced  their  promotion  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  (cV 
irpoacmov  rov  fiaaiXetos:)  .^  In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,^®  Patricians,  when  promoted  to  that  rank,  gave  certain  sums 
of  money  as  donations  to  the  Grand  Chamberlains,  who  then  divided 
them  according  to  a  fixed  schedule  among  a  large  number  of  minor 
officials  and  servants."    The  amount  distributed  by  him  does  not  equal 

» Const  Porph.,  De  Caer.  (Kiel.),  722, 10  flf. 

«  Op.  a/.,  722,  4.  •  Op.  cU.,  122. 16. 

•  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.  {Kiel.),  722, 13  ff.  »  Op.  cU.,  722, 15  f. 

•  Op.  cit.,  710.  8  flf.  »  Op.  at.,  788,  IS  ff. 

•  Op.  cit.,  708,  10  flf. ;  721,  8  ff.  »  Op.  cii.,  723.  2  ff. 

^  Buiy,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  XXII  (1907),  p.  226,  assigns  De  Caerimomis,  II,  S5  to  him. 
"  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer.,  n,  55. 
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the  amount  he  received,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  small  remainder 
fell  to  him.^ 

When  a  new  Emperor  was  proclaimed,  he  advanced  the  Grand 
Chamberlains  to  a  higher  rank,  if  they  were  not  already  Patricians, 
and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  nominating  for  honorary  distinctions 
such  of  their  relatives  and  dependents  as  they  might  choose.* 

Regular  largesses  were  given  by  the  Emperor  at  the  Bnunalia,  and 
on  the  anniversaries  of  his  coronation  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Em- 
pire. On  these  occasions  the  Grand  Chamberlain  received  the  largest 
amoimt  paid  to  any  one  official,  twenty  milaresia.' 

'  Suggested  by  the  Latin  tnmslator,  p.  806. 
*  Const.  Porph.,  De  Caer,  {Kid.),  713,  9  ff. 

»0^c*<.,  785,5. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   CAREERS  OF   PROMINENT   GRAND   CHAMBERLAINS 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  all 
the  facts  which  can  be  ascertained  relative  to  the  official  position, 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  his  relation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  court.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  importance  attaching  to  his  office  was  due,  not 
to  his  official  status  or  to  his  legal  powers,  but  to  his  close  association 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  influence,  resulting  from  this  association, 
which  he  was  able  to  exercise  upon  the  Emperor,  and  so  also  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  court  circles.  With  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  variety  of  these  extra-legal  activities  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  accounts  of  the  lives  of  three  prominent  inciunbents 
of  that  office,  together  with  a  brief  eulogy  of  a  fourth,  are  presented  in 
the  following  pages. 

Eusebius,  Eutherius,  Eutropius,  and  Narses  were  doubtless  excep- 
tional characters,  and  the  life  of  no  one  of  them  could  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  lives  of  Grand  Chamberlains  in  general,  but  their 
combined  activities  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  range  of 
possible  action  of  any  holder  of  that  office.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
complete  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  all  Grand  Chamberlains  would 
greatly  broaden  this  range,  but  it  would  probably  furnish  still  other 
examples  of  rapid  rise  to  power,  of  devices  for  subjecting  the  Emp)eror's 
will  to  the  wishes  of  his  attendants,  of  brilUant  careers  of  intrigue, 
extortion,  and  assassination,  of  final  disgrace  and  violent  death ;  ex- 
amples also  of  nobility  of  character  and  of  that  unswerving  loyalty 
which  begets  criticism  rather  than  flattery,  and  of  imdoubted  ability. 

I.   The  Grand  Chamberlain  Eusebius 

The  first  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  whose 
career  can  be  traced  in  any  detail  was  Eusebius,  who  held  this  position 

throughout  the  reign  of  Constantius  II.    Of  his  antecedents  and  early 
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life  nothing  is  known,  and  the  earliest  fact  regarding  him  of  which 
there  is  any  record  is  that  he  was  Grand  Chamberlain  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Constantius,  or  soon  after.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
he  had  served  the  future  Emperor  in  that  capacity  before  the  death 
of  his  father,  Constantine  the  Great. 

Constantius  was  not  without  good  qualities,  but  these  were  largely 
obscured  by  his  weakness  and  his  vanity,  his  easy  disposition,  and  his 
suspicious  nature.  He  came  to  the  throne,  moreover,  at  the  age  of  but 
twenty  years,  and  his  lack  of  experience,  combined  with  the  inherent 
faults  of  his  character,  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  flatterers  and 
informers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  intimacy  with  the  Em- 
peror which  Eusebius  enjoyed  as  the  result  of  his  official  position  made 
him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  intriguers. 

Eusebius  and  the  Arians 

Intrigue  had  not  been  wanting  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  The  Arian  faction  had  been  overwhelmingly  defeated 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  but  many  of  the  Arian  party  were  unwilling 
to  adhere  to  the  strong  position  which  the  council  had  taken.  In 
consequence,  a  marked  reaction  soon  set  in,  and  the  defeated  party, 
taking  advantage  of  the  changed  tide  of  affairs,  employed  so  well  its 
influence  with  certain  members  of  the  court  circles  that  their  leader, 
Arius,  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  Constantine,  on  his  death-bed, 
though  still  professing  orthodoxy,  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
an  Arian  bishop. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Arians  should  attempt  to  continue, 
imder  the  new  Emperor,  the  policies  which  had  been  so  successful 
imder  his  father.  Very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Constantine  (May  22, 
337),  hoping  to  retain  favor  at  court,  they  sent  to  Constantius  a  certain 
presbyter  of  their  sect  who  had  access  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
imperial  household.  This  presbyter  bore  to  the  Emperor  a  will, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  late  Constantine,  which  made  such  disposi- 
tion of  the  Empire  as  Constantius  most  desired.^ 

The  initial  advantage  which  the  Arians  obtained  by  thus  gaining 
the  Emperor's  gratitude  was  not  lost.  The  presbyter  had  found  fur- 
ther favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  Emperor,  and  was  granted  free  access 
to  the  palace  and  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family.  He  employed 
the  opport\mity  to  expoimd  Arian  doctrines  to  the  Empress  and  to  the 
court  servants,  and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  Eusebius,  the  Grand 

^  Sociates,  Hist.  Ecd.,  2,  2 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.^  3,  i. 
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Chamberlain,  to  adopt  them.  This  made  it  clear  to  the  other  eunuchs 
of  the  palace  where  their  interests  lay,  and  after  the  apostasy  of  their 
leader  they  were  readily  induced  to  accept  the  same  doctrines. 
Eusebius  then  approached  the  Empress,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Arian  party.  Thus  the 
Emperor  was  surrounded  by  persons  of  Arian  sympathies,  whose  in- 
fluence must  have  done  much  to  confirm  such  Arian  tendencies  as  he 
may  already  have  shown.*  Indeed,  it  is  the  obvious  purpose  of  the 
church  historians  to  place  the  responsibility  for  Constantius's  desertion 
of  the  Nicene  party  upon  the  intriguing  eimuchs  of  his  retinue,  and 
specifically  upon  Eusebius.* 

Their  statement  of  the  case  is,  of  course,  incomplete,  for  there  were 
other  influences  at  work  toward  the  same  end,  but  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  in  the  sectarian  struggles  of  the  next  half  century  are  to  be  seen 
the  results  of  the  machinations  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  his 
associates. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  is  full  of  the  strife  between 
Nicenes  and  anti-Nicenes,  rendered  more  virulent  by  personal  ani- 
mosities and  vile  calunmiations.  The  roads  were  filled  with  ecclesias- 
tics posting  to  rival  councils;  bishops  were  seated  and  unseated, 
exiled  and  repatriated;  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  were  at 
each  other's  throats ;  the  Pope  defied  the  Emperor  and  the  Emperor 
placed  the  Pope  imder  arrest.  Arianism,  with  palace  patronage, 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overcome  the  orthodox  faith. 

Eusebius  was  doubtless  a  tireless  supporter  of  the  Arian  faction, 
and  on  at  least  one  occasion  came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  Nicenes. 
Liberius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  to 
the  Nicene  faith,  and  so  successfully  frustrated  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies  to  secure  a  following  in  the  West,  that  they  finally  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor  to  secure  his  deposition.  Constantius,  think- 
ing that  the  removal  of  the  recalcitrant  bishop  would  usher  in  a  period 
of  ecclesiastical  harmony,  despatched  Eusebius  with  gifts  and  with 
letters,  with  which  to  bribe  or  threaten  Liberius.  But  Liberius, 
moved  by  neither  cupidity  nor  fear,  employed  the  opportunity  to 
reproach  Eusebius  and  the  Emperor  for  their  heresy.  Eusebius, 
"  forgetting  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop,"  departed  with 
angry  threats,  and  going  to  the  martyry  of  St.  Peter,  deposited  his 
bribe  as  a  rich  gift,  hoping,  probably,  to  produce  a  favorable  impression 

1  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.,  i,  25 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd,,  3,  z. 
*Zoiuums,  Epitome,  Xm,  zz,  Z4. 
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on  the  people  of  Rome.  Liberius,  discovering  what  the  eunuch  had 
done,  ordered  that  the  gift  be  rejected  as  unholy.^ 

The  Grand  Chamberlain  was  now  highly  incensed,  and  informed 
the  Emperor  that  the  bishop  must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  He 
intimated  to  the  other  eunuchs  that  they  should  urge  the  same  action, 
and  this  concerted  endeavor  could  hardly  meet  with  failure,  for  "most, 
nay,  all  of  those  about  Constantius  were  eunuchs,  and  they  possessed 
all  power,  since  nothing  was  done  except  as  they  agreed  to  it."  ^ 
The  eunuchs,  therefore,  wove  plots  against  Liberius,  confident  of 
their  ultimate  success,  for  they  were  "  reckoned  masters  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,"  and  with  Constantius  subject  to  their  will  "  they  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  church." ' 

Liberius  was  finally  brought  before  the  Emperor,  where  his  fear- 
less defiance  won  the  admiration  of  all.  Eusebius  was  present  at  this 
examination,  and  at  one  point  viciously  assailed  the  bishop,  asking 
him  if  he  intended  to  represent  the  Emperor  as  a  Nebuchadnezzar. 
As  a  result  of  his  imcompromising  attitude,  Liberius  was  exiled,  but 
before  he  departed  he  further  showed  his  independence  by  refusing 
gifts  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  saying  to  Eusebius, -who 
proffered  them,  "You  have  laid  waste  the  churches  of  all  the  world, 
and  do  you  presmne  to  bring  these  gifts  to  me,  as  to  a  condenmed 
man?    Go,  first,  and  learn  to  be  a  Christian."  * 

The  original  tenet  of  Arius,  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  of 
entirely  different  essence  (di^d/jiocot,  ercpoovo-toi),  had  shocked  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  into  a  declaration  that  Father  and  Son  were  the 
same  essence  (o/jtoovo-tot).  In  their  zeal  to  overthrow  Arius  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  especially  those  from  the  East,  had  subscribed  to 
a  statement  of  whose  truth  they  were  but  half  convinced,  and  there 
soon  developed  among  them  a  strong  body  of  conservative  opinion, 
opposed  both  to  strict  Arianism  and  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  holding 
that  Father  and  Son  were  neither  the  same  essence  nor  of  totally 
different  essence,  but  of  like  essence  (o/xoioova-tot).  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  strict  Nicenes,  this  was  Arianizing,  and  they  turned  their 
anathemas  from  the  small  and  dwindling  Arian  party  to  the  powerful 
and  increasingly  dangerous  semi-Arians. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  however,  Arianism  was 
revived  by  Aetius,  who  carried  its  logic  even  farther  than  had  Arius 
himself.    A  number  of  bishops  promptly  joined  this  new  and  ultra- 

'  Athanasius,  Historia  Arianorum^  35~37*  *  Op.  cU.,  37.  '  Op.  cii,,  38. 

^Theodoret,  Eccl,  Hist.^  2, 13;  Cassiodonu,  Historia  Tri^lita,  ^>^*l* 
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Arian  sect,  among  them  Eudoxius  and  Acacius,  and  Ursaciiis  and 
Valens,  all  of  them  ecclesiastical  intriguers.  It  was  their  desire  that 
their  tenets  might  be  presented  in  some  inoffensive  guise  to  a  church 
council,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  accepted. 

In  the  year  358  arrangements  were  already  being  made  for  such 
a  council  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  the  Western  bishops,  who  were  staunch  Nicenes, 
was  well  known,  and  the  Aetians  felt  that  they  would  have  far  greater 
chance  of  success  if  they  could  present  their  creed  to  the  more  conform- 
able semi-Arians  of  the  East,  sitting  apart  from  their  Western  brothers. 
Eudoxius,  therefore,  sought  the  aid  of  his  intimate  associate,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  Eusebius,  and  through  him  succeeded  in  having  the  plans 
for  the  council  changed  so  that  the  Western  bishops  would  meet  alone 
in  Ariminum,  while  the  Eastern  bishops  met  in  Seleucia.  These  two 
gatherings  were  held  in  the  year  359,  but  the  Aetians,  despite  all  their 
diplomacy,  met  with  failure.^ 

It  is  obvious  from  the  description  of  Eusebius's  participation  in 
these  two  episodes,  that  he  played  a  significant,  if  not  a  conspicuous, 
part  in  the  endless  sectarian  squabbles  and  intrigues  of  the  reign  of 
Constantius.  It  is  not  impossible  that  if  the  Arians  had  found  him 
hostile,  rather  than  favorable,  to  their  hopes,  Arianism,  the  strength 
of  which  always  depended  on  court  influence,  might  never  have  threat- 
ened the  orthodox  faith.* 

Eusebius  and  Gallus 

Political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  intrigues  engaged  the  activities 
of  Eusebius,  and  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  downfall  of  Gallus. 
Constantius  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  recognize  Gallus 
as  Caesar,  and  had  put  him  in  control  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  It 
was  a  dangerous  expedient,  for  Gallus  had  suflScient  cause  for  hatred 
toward  the  Emperor,  and  was  not  without  friends.  Constantius 
soon  became  suspicious  of  the  Caesar,  and  his  suspicions  were  so 
nursed  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  that  he  determined  to  weaken  the 
power  of  his  rival. 

The  most  capable  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  friends  of  Gallus 
was  his  uncle,  Rufinus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  353  Rufinus  was 
Prefect  of  the  camp  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  where  Constantius  had  or- 
dered assembled  a  large  force,  preparatory  to  a  campaign  against  the 

^  Sozomen,  Hist.  EccL,  4,  16,  end. 

'  On  the  general  subject  see  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism. 
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Alemanni.  Unfavorable  weather  made  it  impossible  either  to  initiate 
the  campaign  or  to  bring  in  provisions,  and  the  soldiers,  chafing  under 
their  inactivity  and  the  lack  of  suflBicient  food,  showed  mutinous  ten- 
dencies. 

The  Emperor,  then  at  Valencia,  deliberately  permitted  matters 
to  pass  from  bad  to  worse,  hoping  that  the  soldiers  would  murder 
Rufinus,  and  thus  deprive  Gallus  of  his  principal  ally.  The  Prefect, 
however,  was  skilful  enough  to  maintain  his  authority  over  the  soldiers, 
and  when  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  in  no  inunediate  danger,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  Eusebius  was  despatched  by  the  Emperor  with 
money,  which  he  secretly  distributed  among  the  leaders  of  sedition, 
and  thus  restored  the  forces  to  their  usual  discipline.^  That  the 
eunuch  was  privy  to  the  full  treachery  of  this  dealing  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  the  fact  that  Constantius  employed  him  for  so  delicate 
a  mission  is  dear  evidence  that  he  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 

The  next  attack  was  aimed  directly  at  Gallus,  and  was  instigated 
by  some  of  the  unscrupulous  schemers  about  the  court,  who  sought 
to  enhance  their  own  prestige  at  his  expense.  Dynamius  and  Picentius 
seem  to  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  plot.  They  were  men  of  mean 
station,  who  made  a  profitable  business  of  blackmailing.  Dynamius 
in  particular  was  a  thoroughgoing  scoundrel,  whose  base  devices 
brought  him,  for  a  short  time,  no  little  favor  at  court,  together  with 
an  imsavory  notoriety.  Lampadius,  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  who  suf- 
fered from  excessive  self-esteem,  was  also  a  member  of  the  conspiracy. 
These  men  succeeded  in  attaching  Eusebius  to  their  coterie,  and  then 
began  systematically  to  charge  Gallus  with  designs  against  Constan- 
tius.^ 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  done  much  to  bring  discredit  upon  himself. 
He  had  wretchedly  misgoverned  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  had  ruled  with  all  the  savagery  of  the  worst  oriental  despot.  An 
attempt  upon  his  life  roused  his  suspicions,  and  he  entered  upon  a  reign 
of  terror.' 

Constantius  was  no  doubt  moved  by  the  reports  coming  from  the 
East,  and  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  little  circle  of  con- 
spirators must  have  made  them  even  more  disturbing.  Finally,  Gallus 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  in  Milan.  Reluctantly 
and  with  foreboding  he  set  forth  toward  the  West.  In  the  middle  of 
his  journey  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
under  the  direction  of  the  powerful  Grand  Chamberlain.     By  the 

>  Axnmianus  Maicellinus,  XIV,  zo,  5.         *  Zosimus,  121, 5  ff.         '  ^mni.\Kax5L.0^k!l^^  ^^r-^^« 
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latter  he  was  subjected  to  a  grilling  inquiry,  iinder  which  he  admitted 
guilt  in  a  large  number  of  crimes.  This  information  was  despatched 
to  the  Emperor,  who  straightway  sent  servants  to  take  the  life  of 
Gallus.^  Very  shortly  after,  however,  he  altered  his  decision  and  sent 
another  deputation  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This 
was  met  at  its  arrival  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain  Eusebius  not  to  deliver  the  counter- 
mand mitil  the  Caesar  had  been  killed.^ 

With  Gallus  out  of  the  way,  the  violence  of  the  Emperor  was 
directed  against  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  Caesar,  and  it  is 
significant  that  one  of  the  first  to  be  accused  was  Gorgonius,  his  Grand 
Chamberlain.  This  man  not  only  admitted  complicity  in  many  of 
the  undertakings  of  Gallus,  but  even  confessed  that  he  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  them.  It  seemed  that  he  would  be  con- 
demned at  once,  but  the  eunuchs  of  the  coiurt,  perceiving  that  one 
of  their  own  class  was  in  peril,  rallied  to  his  defence,  and  by  skilfully 
contrived  falsehoods  succeeded  in  gaining  his  acquittal.* 

Next  to  be  charged  with  complicity  in  Gallus'  schemes  were  troops 
of  soldiers  and  members  of  his  court.  They  were  brought  to  Aquileia 
for  trial,  and  to  that  place  Arbetio,  tlie  Master  of  Horse,  and  Eusebius, 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  were  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  act  as  judges. 
They  were  arrogant  and  cruel  men  and  could  be  counted  on  to  deal 
severely  with  the  offenders.  The  subsequent  procedure  was  a  mockery. 
Without  troubling  themselves  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tions, these  judges  imposed  sentences  of  stripes,  or  torture  and  exUe, 
of  service  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army,  or  death ;  and  having  "  fiUed 
the  sepulchres  with  dead  bodies,"  returned  to  Milan  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and  reported  their  glorious  exploits  to  the  Emperor.* 

In  the  course  of  the  plots  against  Gallus,  Eusebius  and  Arbetio 
succeeded  in  securing  the  recall  of  Ursicinus,  the  Master  of  Horse  in 
the  East.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  valid  reason  for  this  action, 
save  perhaps  the  jealousy  of  Arbetio,  who  was  also  a  Master  of  Horse, 
serving  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor.*^ 

The  eunuchs  were  involved  in  this  intrigue  and  roused  suspicions 
that  the  sons  of  Ursicinus,  yoimg  men  of  excellent  qualities,  were 
aiming  at  supreme  power,  and  that  Ursicinus  was  abetting  them.' 
He  was  accordingly  smnmoned  to  Milan  on  the  pretext  that  the  Em- 

^  Op.  cii.y  XIV,  II,  1-23.  *  Zonaras,  Epitome,  voL  m,  47, 6  ff. 

•  Amm.  Marc.,  XV,  a,  la  *  Op,  cit.,  XV,  3,  1-2. 

*0p,  cU,,  XIV,  II,  2.  •Op,  cU,,  XIV,  II,  3. 
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peror  desired  his  attendance  at  an  important  council.^  There,  after 
the  death  of  Gallus,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason.* 
The  conspirators  roused  the  enmity  of  Constantins  toward  their  victim 
by  statements  that  the  eastern  provinces  no  longer  looked  to  the  Em- 
peror for  protection  against  the  Persians,  but  sought  the  leadership  of 
the  Master  of  Horse.'  Ursicinus  resolutely  stood  his  ground,  but  his 
denials  bore  little  weight  against  the  calumniations  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  Emperor  finally  yielded  to  the  requests  of  Arbetio  that  the 
accused  man  be  seized  and  put  to  death  imcondemned.^  Before  this 
plan  was  put  into  effect,  however,  he  repented  of  his  decision,  and 
Ursicinus  was  spared.^ 

The  charges  against  Ursicinus  seem  to  have  been  dropped,  but  he 
was  still  the  object  of  enmity.  In  355,  when  Silvanus,  the  Master  of 
Foot  in  Gaul,  was  reported  to  have  assumed  the  purple,  Constantius 
hastily  called  a  council  to  decide  what  action  should  be  taken.  None 
save  Ursicinus,  previously  known  as  the  "whirlpool  of  the  East," 
was  thought  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  he  was  chosen  for  the 
task.  But  there  was  a  secondary  and  sinister  motive  in  the  selection 
of  Ursicinus  for  this  difl&cult  commission,  for  it  was  thought  by  his 
detractors  that  if  he  should  fail,  his  desired  ruin  would  be  complete.* 
Ursicinus  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  however,  and  his  enemies  were 
forced  to  await  a  better  opportimity  of  compassing  his  fall. 

Four  years  later,  while  Ursicinus  was  again  in  the  East  in  command 
of  Roman  forces,  and  a  Persian  invasion  was  threatening,  Eusebius 
renewed  his  attacks  on  him,  holding  him  up  "like  a  grim  Gorgon's 
head"  before  the  suspicious  Emperor,  and,  "hanmiering  on  the  same 
anvil  day  and  night,"  continually  repeated  the  charge  that  he  was  am- 
bitious of  greater  power.^  The  oflScers  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the 
chamberlains,  knowing  well  the  influence  which  Eusebius  had,  and 
desiring  to  win  his  favor,  joined  in  his  libellous  attack.  They  pro- 
ceeded warily,  however,  lest  their  plans  miscarry,  and  awaited  the 
slightest  pretext  to  secure  the  execution  of  Ursicinus,  which  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  doubts  of  their  ability  to  accomplish.* 

There  were  two  causes  for  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  bitter  enmity 
toward  the  valiant  old  Master  of  Horse,  according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus;  one,  that  he  alone  did  not  require  the  aid  of  Eusebius  as 
others  did,  and  hence  would  not  fawn  upon  him,  and  the  other,  that 

» op.  cU.,  XIV,  H,  4  and  s.  "  Op,  cU.,  XV,  2,  i. 

•  op.  cU.,  XV,  a,  2.  *  Op,  cU.,  XV,  2,  4-5. 

»  Op,  cU.,  XV,  2,  6.  •  Op.  cit.,  XV,  5,  18-19. 

» Op,  cU.,  XVin,  4,  a.  •op.  cU.,  XVQl,  •,> ^. 
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he  would  not  surrender  to  Eusebius  his  house  at  Antioch,  which  the 
latter  coveted.* 

The  attendants  at  the  palace  contmued  their  attitude  of  malice, 
being  urged  on  by  the  eunuchs  who  had  contrived  the  plot,  who  looked 
for  any  means  of  increasing  their  wealth.^  They  branded  Ursicinus 
as  a  greedy  promoter  of  revolution,  and  soon  secured  his  recall  to  the 
palace  to  succeed  the  murdered  Barbatio  as  Master  of  Foot,  thinking 
they  could  attack  him  more  easily  if  he  should  be  within  their  reach.' 
Sabinianus,  a  feeble  old  man,  was  sent  to  replace  the  veteran  of  many 
Persian  campaigns,  bearing  letters  from  the  Emperor  requiring  his 
predecessor's  attendance  at  court,  where  he  should  receive  higher 
dignities.*  The  provincials  were  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  losing 
their  protector,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  news  of  his  recall  was 
a  signal  to  the  Persians  to  make  an  incursion  into  Roman  territory.' 

Ursicinus  obediently  set  out  toward  Italy,  but  had  traversed  but 
half  the  distance  when  he  was  met  by  messengers  with  letters  from  the 
Emperor  ordering  him  to  return  at  once  to  Mesopotamia,  without 
either  ofl&cers  or  a  conmiission.^  This  was  the  result  of  another  plot 
hatched  at  the  palace  by  Eusebius  and  his  crew,  with  a  purpose  similar 
to  that  which  had  resulted  in  sending  Ursicinus  into  Gaul  several 
years  earlier.  If  the  impending  attack  of  the  Persians  should  be 
repulsed,  the  success  would  be  attributed  to  Sabinianus ;  but  if  it 
should  not,  Ursicinus  would  be  charged  with  the  failure.^ 

The  expected  Persian  invasion  came,  and  culminated  in  a  seventy- 
three  day  siege  of  the  fortified  city  of  Amida,  which  Ursicinus  defended 
with  great  valor  and  determination.  In  dire  straits  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Sabinianus,  begging  that  he  send  to  the  city's  relief  a 
small  force  which  he  had  in  reserve,  but  the  messenger  was  shown  letters 
from  the  Emperor  commanding  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  en- 
danger this  force.  This  was  but  another  feature  of  the  plot  to 
bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  the  greatest  general  the  Empire 
possessed.^  Advice  indeed  was  given,  and  in  abundance,  but  it  was 
not  advice  of  which  Ursicinus  had  need,  and  Amida  at  last  fell  to 
the  Persians. 

Ursicinus  in  some  manner  escaped  from  the  city  when  resbtance 

was  no  longer  possible,  and  returned  to  the  court  to  take  up  his  duties 

as  Master  of  Foot.    His  enemies  at  once  began  spreading  slander,  and 

» op.  cu.,  xviii,  4, 3.  « op.  cu.,  xvni,  5,  4- 

^op.  ciL,  xviii,  5, 5.  *op,  cit.y  xvm,  6,  I. 

» op.  cit.,  xvni,  6, 2-3.  •  op.  cit.,  xvra,  6,  5. 

» op.  cit.,  xvni,  6,  6.  8  op.  cii.,  XIX,  3,  2. 
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soon  accused  him  openly  of  treasonable  action  at  Amida.^  The  Em- 
peror, who  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  most  groundless  charges, 
appointed  Arbetio,  who  had  earlier  shown  himself  no  friend  of  the 
general,  and  Florentius,  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Proofs  were  offered  showing  that  the  town  was  lost  because 
of  Sabinianus's  refusal  of  aid,  but  these  were  not  accepted  because 
the  commission  feared  that  Eusebius,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  would 
be  offended  if  Sabinianus  were  shown  responsible.^ 

Ursicinus  made  a  vigorous  protest,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
his  words  were  reported  to  the  Emperor  with  a  malignant  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  Emperor,  thus  inflamed,  refusing  to  Usten  to  any  defence, 
deposed  Ursicinus,  and  ordered  him  into  retirement.'  It  would  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  general  retired  to  his  house  in 
Antioch,  and  that  the  iniquitous  Grand  Chamberlain  was  thus  balked 
of  one  of  his  desires. 

Eusebius  and  Julian 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Eusebius  was  actively  hostile  to 
Julian  throughout  the  reign  of  Constantius,  but  whether  it  was  be- 
cause of  Julian's  inoffensive  mode  of  life  in  the  years  before  he  was 
created  Caesar  and  his  moderation  in  later  days,  or,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  friend  at  court  in  the  person  of  the  Empress 
Eusebia,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  been  more  circumspect 
and  certainly  less  successful  in  his  attempts  against  Julian  than  he  had 
been  in  the  cases  of  Gallus  and  Ursicinus. 

Little  is  said  of  the  plots  against  Julian.  This  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  from  whose  vivid  nar- 
rative is  drawn  the  information  concerning  most  of  the  details  of  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Ursicinus  until  the  general's  forced  retirement,  and  was  stationed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Callus's  capital,  so  that  he  was  able  to  observe 
the  tactics  employed  against  these  men;  thus  he  was  far  removed 
from  Julian  and  knew  of  the  intrigues  against  him  only  by  report. 

JuUan  himself  is  the  only  one  to  state  that  Eusebius  was  at  any 
time  hostile  to  him.  While  still  a  private  citizen  he  had  had  one  inter- 
view with  Constantius  and  had  been  promised  another,  but  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  did  not  permit  this,  for  he  dreaded  lest  Julian  be  taken 
into  favor  and  be  given  a  position  of  trust.*    Anmiianus  speaks  of 

» op.  cU.,  XX,  2,  I.  « op.  cU.j  XX,  2,  2. 

•  Op,  cit.f  XX,  2,  3.  *  Julian,  Ad  Atkenaios^  v\\  k^"^* 
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detractors  of  Julian  at  the  court  who  had  great  influence  with  Con- 
stantius/  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  Eusebius  was  one  of  them, 
though  he  is  not  specifically  mentioned. 

When  Julian  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Empire,  on  the  death 
of  Constantius,  he  began  at  once  to  take  action  against  the  miserable 
plotters  who  had  swarmed  about  the  court,  and  Eusebius  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  as  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Gallus.* 

He  was  a  man,  says  Ammianus,  full  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  who 
had  been  elevated  from  the  meanest  rank  to  a  position  so  high  as  al- 
most to  be  lord  of  the  Emperor,  and  so  had  become  quite  imbearable.' 
Yet,  with  all  his  influence  and  ambition,  his  love  of  wealth  and  his 
capacity  for  dishonesty,  Eusebius  was  not  the  consiunmate  rogue  that 
Eutropius  became  a  generation  later.  It  is  true  that  he  succeeded  by 
obsequious  flattery  and  sly  insinuation  in  turning  many  an  occasion 
to  his  own  ends,  but  he  lacked  the  necessary  audacity  and  strength  of 
character  to  dominate  the  will  of  Constantius  as  Eutropius  did  that 
of  Arcadius,  and  can  be  known,  therefore,  only  as  a  contemptible 
schemer. 

II.   The  Grand  Chamberlain  Eutherius 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Eutherius,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of 
Julian  at  the  time  that  the  latter  was  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  of  the  good 
service  he  performed  for  him  when  he  was  falsely  accused  before 
Constantius.  He  may  not  have  influenced  greatly  the  course  of  his- 
tory, but  his  integrity  and  worth  were  in  such  contrast  to  the  despi- 
cable qualities  of  Eusebius  that  it  will  be  a  relief  to  consider  them 
shortly  before  taking  up  a  still  more  dismal  tale.  All  that  is  known  of 
Eutherius  is  told  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  austere  writer,  so 
grudging  of  praise  that  his  admiration  for  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
must  be  considered  well  deserved.  After  recoimting  the  acts  of 
Eutherius,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  he  continues  as 
follows :  * 

"The  opportunity  here  reminds  me  to  mention  a  few  facts  concern- 
ing this  same  Eutherius,  which  perhaps  will  hardly  be  believed ;  be- 
cause if  Numa  Pompilius  or  Socrates  were  to  say  anything  good  of  a 
eunuch,  and  were  to  confirm  what  they  said  with  an  oath,  they  would 
be  accused  of  having  departed  from  the  truth.  But  roses  grow  up 
among  thorns,  and  among  wild  beasts  some  are  of  a  gentle  di^osition. 

» XV,  2,8;  XVI,  12,67;  XVn,  II,  1;  XX,  8,  4. 

«  Zonaras,  XIU,  12,  26.  » XXH,  3,  12. 

^  XVI,  7, 4-8.    Yonge's  translation  is  given  with  but  slight  alteiation. 
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And  therefore  I  shall  briefly  mention  a  few  of  his  most  important  acts 
which  are  well  ascertained. 

"He  was  bom  in  Armenia  of  a  respectable  family,  and  having  while 
a  very  little  child  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemies  on  the  border, 
he  was  castrated  and  sold  to  some  Roman  merchants,  and  by  them 
conducted  to  the  palace  of  Constantine,  where,  while  growing  up  to 
manhood,  he  began  to  display  good  principles  and  good  talents, 
becoming  accomplished  in  literature  to  a  degree  quite  suflBicient  for 
his  fortune,  displaying  extraordmary  acuteness  in  discovering  matters 
of  a  doubtful  and  difficult  complexion ;  being  remarkable  also  for  a 
marvellous  memory,  always  eager  to  do  good,  and  full  of  wise  and 
honest  coimsel.  A  man,  in  short,  who,  if  the  Emperor  Constans  had 
listened  to  his  advice,  which,  whether  he  gave  it  in  youth  or  manhood, 
was  always  honorable  and  upright,  would  have  prevented  him  from 
committing  any  errors,  or  at  least  any  that  were  not  pardonable. 

"When  he  became  Grand  Chamberlain  he  sometimes  also  found 
fault  with  Julian,  who,  being  tainted  with  Asiatic  manners,  was  apt  to 
be  capricious.  Finally,  when  he  quitted  office  for  private  life,  and 
again  when  he  was  recalled  to  court,  he  was  always  sober  and  consistent, 
cultivating  those  excellent  virtues  of  good  faith  and  constancy  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  never  betrayed  any  secret,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  another's  safety;  nor  was  he  ever  accused  of  covetous  or 
grasping  conduct,  as  the  other  courtiers  were. 

"From  which  it  arose  that,  when  at  a  late  period  he  retired  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  there  the  abode  of  his  old  age,  bearing  with  him  the 
company  of  a  good  conscience,  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  though  men  of  that  class  generally,  after  having  amassed 
riches  by  iniquity,  love  to  seek  secret  places  of  retirement,  just  as  owls  or 
moths,  and  avoid  the  sight  of  the  multitude  whom  they  have  injured. 

"Though  I  have  often  ransacked  the  accounts  of  antiquity,  I  do 
not  find  any  ancient  eunuch  to  whom  I  may  compare  him.  There 
were  indeed  among  the  ancients  some,  though  very  few,  faithful  and 
economical,  but  still  they  were  stained  by  some  vice  or  other.  Among 
the  chief  faults  which  they  had  either  by  nature  or  by  habit,  they  were 
apt  to  be  rapacious,  or  else  boorish,  and  on  that  account  contemptible ; 
or  eke  ill-natured  and  mischievous;  or  fawning  too  much  upon  the 
powerful ;  or  too  elated  with  power,  and  therefore  arrogant.  But  of 
any  one  so  universally  accomplished  and  prudent,  I  confess  I  have 
neither  ever  read  or  heard.  For  the  truth  of  this  judgment  I  rely  on 
the  general  testimony  of  the  age." 
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III.   The  Grand  Chamberlain  Eutropius 

The  most  rascally  of  all  the  Grand  Chamberlains  was  Eutropius, 
the  servant  and  master  of  Arcadius.  For  many  of  the  details  of  his 
career  the  only  source  of  information  is  the  two  books  of  the  poem 
In  Eutropium,  written  by  Claudian.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some 
of  the  minor  details,  especially  of  the  earlier  Ufe  of  the  eimuch,  the 
evidence  of  this  poem  is  not  entirely  reliable,  for,  since  Claudian  was 
attached  to  Stilicho,  the  enemy  of  Eutropius,  he  probably  did  not 
view  events  with  impartial  eyes.  Furthermore,  East  and  West 
alike  were  rejoicing  over  the  deposition  and  disgrace  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  when  Claudian  wrote  his  poem,  and  derogatory  state- 
ments would  not  only  meet  no  denial,  but  would  be  popular  wherever 
read.  The  villainy  of  Eutropius  as  Grand  Chamberlain  is  too  well 
established,  however,  to  admit  of  question. 

Eutropius  was  by  birth  an  Asiatic,  possibly  an  Armenian,  and 
was  made  a  eunuch  in  his  earliest  infancy  that  he  might  bring  the 
higher  price  which  was  paid  for  such  slaves.^  As  such  treatment  by 
parents  of  high  rank  is  not  very  probable,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  bom  of  low  station,  perhaps  a  slave.  Later  he  was  sold 
in  one  of  the  slave  markets  along  the  Euphrates,  and  afterwards, 
while  still  a  boy,  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  masters.*  At 
length  he  became  the  favorite  of  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Ptolemaeus, 
who,  when  he  wearied  of  him,  presented  him  to  a  certain  Arintheus,' 
in  whose  employ  he  plied  the  arts  of  a  panderer.*  Arintheus  gave  him 
as  a  part  of  his  daughter's  dowry  to  his  son-in-law,  in  whose  house  he 
served  in  the  women's  apartments.*^ 

Growing  old  and  uncomely  and  lacking  strength  for  menial  tasks, 
he  was  finally  given  his  liberty  because  he  was  no  longer  considered 
of  any  value.*  Presently  he  was  enrolled  among  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  palace  service,  to  the  great  disgust  even  of  the  other  eunuchs 
there  employed,^  and  later,  through  the  influence  of  Abundantius,  who 
was  consul  under  Theodosius  in  the  year  393,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
honors.® 

Theodosius  showed  a  special  fondness  for  eimuchs,'  and  as  Eutro- 
pius was  not  without  ability,  he  soon  succeeded  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  favor  of  his  master.  In  394,  before  beginning  war  against 
the  rebel  Eugenius,  the  Emperor,  being  apprehensive  of  failure,  de- 

*  Claudian,  In  Eutrop,,  i,  44-49.  •  Op.  cit.,  i,  58  flf.  •  Op.  cU.,  i,  61-64. 

*  Op.  cU.,  I,  78.  *  Op.  cU.,  I,  104  flf.  •  Op.  cU.,  1, 1X0-132. 
'  Op.  cU.,  1, 14s  ff.                                   •  Op.  cU.,  1, 154  ff.  •  ZoBimus,  252. 
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spatched  Eutropius,  "one  of  the  palace  eunuchs,  whom  he  trusted," 
to  Thebais  to  consult  a  certain  monk  by  the  name  of  John,  who  was 
at  that  tune  in  great  repute  as  a  seer.  Victory  was  promised  and, 
in  the  event,  won.^ 

When  Theodosius  I  died,  in  395,  the  Empire  fell  to  his  two  sons, 
Honorius  ruling  in  the  West,  and  Arcadius  in  the  East.  Honorius 
was  but  eleven  years  old,  and  the  barbarian  Stilicho  was  the  virtual 
nder  at  the  Western  court.  Arcadius  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  had  he  possessed  any  enterprise  might  have  guided  aflfairs  in  the 
East.  He  was  "short,  thin,  and  sallow,  so  inactive  that  he  seldom 
spoke,  and  always  looked  as  if  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep."  ^  His 
appearance  did  not  belie  his  character,  for  he  was  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Rufinus,  and  later,  of  Eutropius,  who  lorded  it  over  him 
*'as  over  a  dumb  brute."  *  East  and  West,  therefore,  were  ruled  and 
plundered,  not  by  their  rightful  sovereigns,  but  by  intriguing  ministers.* 

During  the  first  year  of  Arcadius's  reign,  Rufinus,  the  Pretorian 
Prefect,  because  of  the  Emperor's  miserable  weakness,  was  in  almost 
complete  control  of  the  administration  of  the  East.  Wishing  to  make 
this  control  more  certain,  and  hoping,  perhaps,  to  win  imperial  rank, 
he  bent  all  his  efforts  toward  accomplishing  a  marriage  between  his 
own  daughter  and  the  yoimg  Emperor.  His  plans  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  was  confident  the  nuptials  would  soon  be  solemnized,  and, 
indeed,  this  expectation  was  a  matter  of  general  comment  by  the 
populace,  who  were  none  too  well  pleased  that  the  Pretorian  Prefect, 
who  already  enjoyed  too  much  power,  should  thus  fortify  himself  in 
its  exercise.^  At  this  jxmcture,  however,  matters  of  state  called  Ru- 
finus from  the  capital,  and  diuing  his  absence  his  plans  were  brought 
to  naught. 

Eutropius  had  attained  the  station  of  Grand  Chamberlain  not 
later  than  the  accession  of  Arcadius,*  and  in  this  position  of  eminence 
he  began  to  be  jealous  of  those  whose  influence  was  greater  than  his 
own.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  employ  his  intimacy  with  the  Emperor 
to  his  own  advantage,  or,  since  it  amoimted  to  the  same  thing,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  above  him. 

It  chanced  that  at  this  time  there  was  an  orphan  daughter  of  the 
Prankish  general  Bauto,  a  yoimg  girl  of  exceptional  beauty,  living 
at  Constantinople  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  aristocratic  families. 

^Sozomen,  7,  22.    Cf.  Claudian,  In  Eutrop,,  i,  312;  P&lladius,  Historia  Lausiaca,  cbaps. 

*  Oman,  BytatUine  Empire,  p.  47,  from  Philostoxgius,  11,  3. 

«  Zosimus,  261,  i6.  *  Op,  cil,,  V,  i.  *  Op.  ofc,  247, 12  ff.  •  Sefc  ^.  v\^S^ 
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Eutropius,  described  on  this  occasi<Hi  as  one  of  the  eunuchs  serving 
about  the  Emperor,  found  occasion  to  speak  to  Arcadius  of  her  won- 
derful beauty,  and  to  suggest  that  she  was  well  suited  to  become  his 
Empress. 

Finding  that  his  words  were  not  unacceptable,  the  eunuch  displayed 
a  portrait  of  the  girl,  by  which  the  Emperor's  affections  were  so  roused 
that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  marriage.  Eutropius  then 
bade  the  people  adorn  the  city  and  celebrate  with  merrymaking,  as 
was  their  wont,  the  Emperor's  nuptials.  Then,  setting  forth  with  a 
crowd  of  attendants,  he  bore  suitable  wedding  garments,  not  to  the 
house  of  Rufinus,  as  the  people  and  even  his  followers  expected, 
but  to  the  house  where  lived  the  beautiful  Eudoxia.^ 

Rufinus,  learning  that  his  plans  had  been  frustrated  by  Eutropius, 
attempted  to  compass  his  ruin,  but  did  not  accomplish  his  purpose, 
for  he  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  (395)  by  the  Gothic  captain 
Gainas,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemy  Stilicho,  the  Master  of  the 
Soldiers  in  Italy.*  Since  it  was  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  Eutro- 
pius that  Rufinus  be  put  out  of  the  way,  he  lent  his  aid  in  this  plot.' 
After  his  death  he  seized  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  Prefect  and  sent 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  Jerusalem  where  they  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.* 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  career  Eutropius  is  nowhere  mentioned  by 
ancient  authorities  as  Grand  Chamberlain,  but  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  he  held  that  position  when  he  undertook  to  bring 
about  the  union  between  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  of  the  lesser  eunuchs  would  have  dared  to  make  such 
an  attempt,  and  none  but  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  surely,  would  have 
given  orders  to  the  people  to  make  ready  to  celebrate  the  Emp)eror*s 
marriage,  or  have  taken  fitting  garments  from  the  imperial  wardrobe 
and  led  a  pompwus  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  dty  to  the 
home  of  the  destined  bride. 

As  these  events  occiured  during  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Arca- 
dius, it  must  be  assumed  that  Eutropius  was  made  Grand  Chamber- 
lain no  later  than  the  time  of  the  young  Emperor's  accession.  He 
may  have  been  accorded  this  honor  even  before  that  date.  When  he 
made  the  journey  to  Thebais  at  the  order  of  Theodosius  he  was  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  the  Emperor's  eimuchs  who  was  trusted  by  him."  • 
Now  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  most  trusted  eunuch  was  the 

« Zosimus,  V,  3.  *0p.cU.,2SS,  10  f[.  »0^  ci/.,  256,  5  ff.  *Lae.di. 
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Grand  Chamberlain,  and  not  infrequently  it  was  that  official  who  was 
sent  on  private  missions  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  when  Claudian  states  that  Eutropius  was  raised, 
through  the  influence  of  Abundantius,  to  the  highest  honors  *  he  is 
referring  to  the  position  of  Grand  Chamberlain. 

When  Eutropius  had  disposed  of  Rufinus  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, he  himself  became  the  chief  minister  of  the  Emperor  and  at 
once  set  about  to  rid  the  court,  by  whatever  means  possible,  of  those 
whose  influence  might  curtail  his  own.*  One  of  his  first  victims  was' 
Timasius,  whom  he  himself  had  assisted  to  a  position  of  prominence,' 
and  who  held  the  position  of  Master  of  the  Soldiers.  He  made  his 
attack  with  the  assistance  of  a  certain  Bargus,  who  attached  himself 
to  Timasius  for  a  short  time  and  then  accused  him  of  aiming  at  imperial 
power.  The  offender  was  brought  to  trial;  the  Emperor  himself 
proposed  to  sit  as  judge,  with  Eutropius,  "who  controlled  the  whole 
decision,"  sitting  as  assessor.  A  general  protest  was  raised  at  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  procedure  and  the  trial  was  committed  to  others. 
Timasius  was  nevertheless  condemned  and  sent  into  exile.*  Bargus 
was  rewarded  with  a  miUtary  command,  but  was  soon  brought  to  trial 
by  Eutropius  and  convicted  on  information  given  by  his  concubine.* 

Eutropius  was  now  seized  with  insatiable  greed,  and  employed  his 
energies  to  ruin  wealthy  men,  that  he  might  obtain  their  fortunes. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  had  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  search 
out  and  report  to  him  those  who  were  at  all  conspicuous  for  their 
riches.*  One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the 
same  Abundantius  who  had  been  instnunental  in  raising  the  eunuch  to 
power.  Eutropius  recommended  to  the  Emperor  that  he  be  banished, 
and  without  formality  he  was  sent  to  Phoenicia.^ 

The  Grand  Chamberlain  now  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  for  he  "saw 
the  laws  beneath  his  feet,"  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Empire 
subject  to  his  will.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  prominent  men  whose 
wealth  the  eunuch  wished  for  his  own,  or  whose  opposition  he  wished 
to  crush.  Large  numbers  were  exiled  to  lonely  parts  of  Africa.  The 
scourge  was  in  constant  use,  and  even  his  fellow  eunuchs  were  a  prey 
to  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  lust  for  gold.® 

Imperial  offices  were  bought  and  sold.    The  governorship  of  prov- 

^  In  Eutrop.,  1,  156 :  summos  invasit  honores.  '  Zosimus,  256,  16  ff. 

'  Eunapius  of  Sardis  (Fragmenla  Histaricorum  Graecorum),  frag,  70.        *  Zosimus,  V,  9. 
*0p.  cU.f  259,  1-15.    Of.  Eunapius  of  Sardis  (P.  H.  G.),frag.  71.  •  Zosimus,  259,  15-20. 

^  Op.  cU.,  259,  20  flF.    Claudian,  In  Eutrop.,  i,  167  S.    Eunapius  of  Sardis  (F.  H.  C),  frag.  72. 
'Claudian,  In  EiUrop.f  i,  17^191. 
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inces  was  given  in  exchange  for  a  country  seat,  or  an  ancestral  estate, 
and  if  the  statements  of  Claudian  may  be  accepted  as  accurate,  a 
list  of  dignities  and  provinces,  with  the  prices  demanded  for  each,  was 
publicly  posted  before  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  door.^  When  barba- 
rian incursions  reduced  the  nimiber  of  such  provinces  at  the  dis[x>sal 
of  the  eunuch,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  divide  those  which  remained 
in  order  that  he  might  not  suffer  a  decrease  in  his  revenues.*  To 
the  same  end  he  sat  as  judge  and  overrode  the  laws  at  will.' 

From  the  statements  of  Claudian  it  appears  that  Eutropius  even 
led  an  army  into  the  field  at  one  time.  Bands  of  northern  plunderers 
were  overrunning  Asia.  Syria  and  Cappadocia  were  ravaged,  herds 
and  inhabitants  driven  off  into  captivity  or  slaughtered,  fields  wasted, 
walls  destroyed  and  villages  burned.  The  invaders  held  Eutropius 
and  his  force  in  contempt,  and  unhindered  retired  to  their  northern 
homes.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  had  accomplished  nothing,  but 
returned  to  the  capital  like  a  victor  exhausted  by  the  hardships  of  a 
long  campaign,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  his  flatterers.* 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  mention  of  this  event  in  the  historical 
writings  of  this  period.  It  is  possible  that  Claudian  has  somewhat 
magnified  an  insignificant  incident  which  was  discreditable  to  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  but  there  is  no  very  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
essential  truth  of  the  statements  he  has  made. 

The  hostility  between  Eutropius  and  Stilicho  was  of  some  signifi- 
cance in  the  events  of  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  but  natural  that  jealousy  should  arise  between  the  ministers  who 
plundered  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  empires,  and  this  jealousy 
was  strong  enough  to  render  permanent  the  division  of  the  Roman 
world  which  had  been  made  by  Theodosius.  So  great  was  the  enmity 
between  Eutropius  and  Stilicho  that  the  eunuch,  at  least,  considered 
national  welfare  a  small  matter  if  by  sacrificing  it  he  could  gain  an 
advantage  over  his  rival. 

In  396,  when  Alaric  and  his  ruthless  barbarians  swept  over  Greece, 
there  was  no  Eastern  army  to  oppose  them,  and  they  left  in  their  path 
such  devastation  that  not  even  in  the  time  of  Zosimus  had  the  coimtry 
been  rehabilitated.^  Stilicho,  fearing  lest  Alaric  lead  his  bands  into 
territory  which  was  under  his  own  control,  and,  possibly,  with  other 
motives  not  entirely  altruistic,  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  successfully  op- 
posed the  barbarian,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  press  his  advan- 

*  op,  cU.y  I,  196-221.    Cf.  Zosimus,  V,  i.  ^Op.  cit.j  2,  586. 

*0p.  cil.f  I,  229  S.  *0p.  cit.f  I,  236  flF.  *  Zosimus,  252,  13  f. 
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tage.  Far  from  being  grateful  to  the  Western  commander  for  the 
relief  he  had  brought  to  Greece,  Eutropius  was  alarmed  at  the  success 
of  his  rival,  and  informed  him  that  Alaric  had  been  appointed  Master 
of  the  Soldiers  by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  was  not  to  be  hindered 
in  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  Stilicho  could  not  continue  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  raider  without  declaring  open  war  upon  the  East,  and  so 
retired  to  Italy.     This  is  the  story  given  by  Claudian.^ 

The  version  which  Zosimus  gives  is  somewhat  different.  Accord- 
ing to  his  narrative,  Stilicho  failed  to  make  the  defeat  of  Alaric  decisive, 
because  he  and  his  army  had  given  themselves  up  to  licentiousness 
and  so  allowed  the  trapped  barbarian  to  escape.^  Claudian  may,  per- 
haps, be  suspected  of  suppressing  impleasant  truths  about  Stilicho  and 
of  inventing  a  story  which  casts  discredit  upon  the  Eastern  court. 
Zosunus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  giving  an  account  such  as  had 
gained  currency  about  Constantinople,  and  may  have  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  Western  version.  Eunapius  of  Sardis  states  that  many 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  this  time  were  to  be  heard,  and 
that  people  became  so  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  these  reports  that  they 
used  to  ask  their  informers,  in  sarcasm,  "Where,  pray,  did  Stilicho 
see  you?''  or,  "You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  eunuch,  are  you?" ' 
This  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  statements  of  Claudian :  he 
was  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  fact  that  Alaric  was 
made  a  Master  of  the  Soldiers  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  may  be  taken 
as  ciromistantial  verification  of  his  account. 

After  these  events  the  hostility  between  Stilicho  and  Eutropius 
could  no  longer  be  dissimulated.  Eutropius  secured  the  passage  of 
a  decree  by  the  Senate  confiscating  the  property  which  Stilicho  pos- 
sessed in  Constantinople,*  and  branding  him  as  a  public  enemy,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  prevented  from  visiting  Constantinople.* 
Apparently  the  eunuch  stood  in  fear  of  revenge,  and  sought  by  this 
means  to  protect  himself.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  fear  was  the  reason  for  making  more 
stringent  the  Cornelian  law  De  Sicariis.  By  this  new  enactment  very 
severe  punishments  were  provided  for  any  who  should  make  common 
cause  with  any  faction  of  soldiers  or  private  citizens  or  barbarians 
for  the  purposing  of  compassing  the  death  of  an  illusiris? 

^  De  Bella  Getico,  516  ff.  *  Zosimus,  254, 18  ff. 

*  Eunapius  of  Sardis  (F.  H.  G.),frag,  74. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Claudian,  De  Laudibus  StUickonis,  i,  297  f. 

*  2iOsimus,  260,  9  fiF.  *  Cf.  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.,  2,  501  fif. 
^  Codex  Theodosianus,  IX,  14,  3. 
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In  a  second  course  of  action  Eutropius  was  only  less  reprehensible 
than  in  his  treacherous  dealings  with  Alaric.  The  district  of  Northern 
Africa,  which  was  one  of  the  territories  administered  by  Stilicho  for 
Honorius,  was  intrusted  to  the  governorship  of  Gildo,  a  barbarian. 
Eutropius  encouraged  Gildo  in  a  revolt  against  the  Western  Emperor, 
and  induced  him  to  associate  himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
East.  Nothing  but  greed  and  his  jealousy  of  Stilicho  can  have  moved 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  to  this  almost  treasonable  act.  The  measure 
met  with  some  success  at  first,  but  Gildo's  own  brother,  supplied  with 
forces  by  Stilicho,  soon  defeated  the  rebel,  and  Africa  was  again  firmly 
united  to  the  West  in  398.^ 

Ecclesiastical  politics  also  occupied  the  attention  of  Eutropius. 
On  the  death  of  Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  397,  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  who  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria  endeavored  to  seat  a  certain  presbyter,  named  Isidore, 
who  had  done  him  good  service,  but  Eutropius  had  a  different  purpose. 

Some  time  before,  he  had  visited  Antioch  on  imj>erial  business, 
and  had  there  learned  of  John,  a  priest  of  that  city  ^  whose  eloquence 
had  won  him  the  name  of  Chrysostom.  It  is  possible  that  he  thought 
to  employ  this  marvellous  gift  of  speech  for  his  own  piuposes,  for 
even  an  archbishop  might  be  used,  on  occasion,  to  advantage.  At 
any  rate,  when  Chrysostom  gave  no  heed  to  the  request  that  he  make 
the  journey  to  Constantinople,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  became 
greatly  excited  at  the  thought  of  losing  their  beloved  pastor,  Eutro- 
pius resorted  to  strategy  and  force  to  gain  his  ends.  He  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Count  of  the  Orient,  whose 
residence  was  in  Antioch,  asking  him  to  devise  some  means  whereby 
Chrysostom  might  be  taken  outside  the  city  without  rousing  the  nat- 
urally excitable  population.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  pretext 
of  a  pious  visit  to  one  of  the  martyries  outside  the  city  walls.  Here 
the  unsuspecting  priest  was  seized  by  a  eunuch  and  the  Master  of  the 
OflSces,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  capital  for  this  purpose,  and  was 
hurried  off  to  Constantinople.* 

For  some  time  Theophilus  obstinately  refused  to  ordain  Chrysos- 
tom. Finally  Eutropius  confronted  him  with  certain  accusations 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  demanded  that  he  either 
comply  with  his  request  or  stand  trial.  Theophilus  capitulated,  and 
early  in  398  John  of  Antioch  was  ordained  bishop  of  Constantinople.* 

1  Zosimus,  V,  IX.    Claudian,  De  Bella  GUdonico.  *  Palladius,  Vita  Ckrysoslond^  chap.  5. 

*  PaJJadius,  DialoguSf  chap.  5 ;  Sozomen,  8,  2.  *  Sociates,  VI,  2. 
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If  Eutropius  hoped  to  find  a  complaisant  courtier  in  Chrysostom  he 
met  with  severe  disappointment,  for  the  utter  venality  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain's  administration  escaped  neither  the  eye  nor  the  tongue  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  Eutropius  Uved  to  rue  his  part  in  the  ordination. 

Until  the  year  398  Eutropius  was  satisfied  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  East  with  no  other  title  than  that  of  Grand  Chamberlain, 
but  in  that  year  he  prevailed  upon  Arcadius  to  designate  him  as  one 
of  the  eponymous  consuls  for  399,  and  to  honor  him  with  the  rank  of 
Patrician.  This  was  an  astounding  occurrence.  Never  before  had 
a  exmuch  been  made  a  Patrician,  and  never  before  had  the  consulship, 
which  still  retained  much  of  its  Republican  dignity,  been  so  disgraced.^ 

News  of  the  elevation  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  Honorius, 
but  was  not  at  first  given  credence.  "As  well  tell  us,"  said  the  Ro- 
mans, "of  a  white  blackbird."^  But  the  amazing  report  was  con- 
firmed, and  immediately  a  strong  public  resentment  manifested  itself 
in  the  West.  Claudian  represents  the  personified  city  of  Rome  as 
appearing  before  Honorius  and  Stilicho,  in  Milan,  and  imploring  that 
the  eunuch  be  overthrown.  In  these  words  he  may  merely  be  giving 
form  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  deputation  from  Rome  actually  presented  this  appeal.  Certain 
it  is  that  Rome  never  recognized  the  consulship  of  Eutropius,  and  the 
Western  calendar  gives  the  name  of  but  a  single  consul  for  the  year 

399.' 

If  resentment  was  felt  at  Constantinople,  it  could  not  safely  be 

expressed.  When  the  Grand  Chamberlain  entered  upon  his  office  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  audience-hall  of  the  palace,  clad  in  the  consular 
trabea,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  people.  The  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  rabble  and  the  senators,  generals  and  magis- 
trates pressed  in,  eager  to  fall  at  the  knees,  to  touch  the  hand,  or  even 
to  kiss  the  wrinkled  visage  of  the  eunuch.  They  hailed  him  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  laws  and  the  "father  of  the  Emperor,'*  and  set  up 
statues  of  him  through  the  streets,  representing  him  as  a  judge,  a  con- 
sul, a  general,  mounted  and  on  foot.  They  lauded  him  in  inscriptions 
as  spnmg  of  noble  stock,  as  a  winner  of  enormous  booty,  as  the  third 
founder  of  the  city.* 

In  return  Eutropius  gave  lavish  feasts,  scattered  gold  among  the 
crowds,  and  day  after  day  provided  entertainment  in  the  theatre, 

*  Sozomen,  VUI,  7.  *  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.,  i,  348. 

'  Idatius,  Discriptio  Consulum:  Manlio  et  Theodora  vx.f  that  is,  (Fl.)  Mallius  Theodorus. 

*  Claudian,  In  Eulrop.,  2,  62-83. 
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while  his  consort  {sorar)  sought  by  means  of  extravagant  banquets  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  matrons  of  the  city.^ 

Trouble  began  for  the  eunuch  almost  with  the  beginning  of  his 
consulship.  Gainas,  the  Gothic  Master  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  East, 
resented  the  fact  that  he  was  not  accorded  the  honors  to  which  he 
deemed  his  long  years  of  service  entitled  him,  and  was  incensed,  more- 
over, to  see  that  all  the  riches  derived  from  the  sale  of  offices  and  the 
confiscation  of  estates  were  flowing  into  the  already  bulging  coffers  of 
Eutropius.^ 

Nursing  his  grievances,  he  awaited,  therefore,  the  time  when  he 
could  get  revenge.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  Gothic  tribime 
Tribigild,  in  command  of  the  Gothic  troops  in  Phrygia,  presently  re- 
quested higher  honors  for  himself  and  better  pay  for  his  half-starved 
military  colonists ;  but  his  suits  were  coldly  dismissed  by  Eutropius.' 
Their  common  fate  threw  the  two  Goths  together,  and  Tribigild,  at 
the  order  of  Gainas,  began  to  plunder  the  fertile  fields  of  Phrygia,  and 
to  sack  the  less  protected  towns.* 

The  coimtry  was  thrown  into  a  panic  and  asked  protection  from  the 
capital.  Arcadius,  always  incompetent,  intrusted  the  whole  situation 
to  Eutropius,^  who  treated  the  revolt  as  an  insignificant  bit  of  brig- 
andage to  be  quelled  by  legal  enactments  and  judicial  prosecution 
rather  than  by  arms,  and  refused  to  consider  it  a  menace  to  the  Em- 
pire, "  acting  like  the  hunted  ostrich,  which,  when  its  pursuers  are  close 
at  hand,  stands  with  closed  eyes,  and,  turning  its  ridiculous  head, 
thinks  it  is  hidden  because  it  does  not  see  itself."  • 

Alarmed  at  last,  he  secretly  tried  to  extinguish  the  conflagration 
by  the  promise  of  rich  gifts,  but  to  Tribigild  the  certainty  of  present 
rich  spoil  was  preferable  to  the  possibility  of  future  bounty,  and  Eutro- 
pius  was  left  no  choice  but  to  resort  to  arms.^  Claudian  draws  a  bold 
pictiu*e  of  the  eunuch's  unwarlike  council  of  war  which  placed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  Leo,^  who  knew 
nothing  of  military  matters,  and  was  qualified  for  the  task  before  him 
merely  by  his  intimacy  with  Eutrcpius.® 

Leo  collected  his  army  near  the  Hellespont,  and  for  some  time 
timidly  avoided  a  conflict.^^    Meanwhile,  with  secret  assistance  from 

» op.  cU.,  2,  88  flF.  « Zosimus,  V,  13,  init, 

*  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.j  2,  177  f. ;  191.  f. 

*  Zosimus,  262,  II  ff.    Claudian,  In  EuUrop.y  2,  275  ff. 

*  Zosimus,  262,  20  ff.  *  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.,  2,  304-316. 
^  Op.  cii.,  2,  316-325.  •  Op.  cU.y  2,  325-405. 

*  Zosimus,  263,  3  ff.  >"  Op.  cU.,  264,  10  ff. 
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Gainas,  the  rebel  was  devastating  Asia  with  impunity,  and  the  alarm 
at  Constantinople  increased.  Finally  Tribigild  fell  unexpectedly  upon 
the  undisciplined  Leo  and  utterly  routed  him.^  Eutropius  and  his 
followers  had  placed  all  their  reliance  in  Leo,  and  his  defeat  was  a 
severe  blow,  for  they  had  no  other  defence.  The  palace  was  filled 
with  wild  and  terrifying  nmiors,  which  Gainas  augmented  by  sending 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  prowess  and  exploits  of  Tribigild,  and  of 
his  probable  intention  to  attack  the  city.^  To  increase  the  dismay 
there  came  the  rumor  that  the  Persians  were  preparing  an  invasion.^ 

It  was  now  generally  recognized  that  all  hope  lay  in  Gainas. 
Seizing  the  opportimity  for  the  revenge  he  desired,  the  Master  of 
the  Soldiers  affected  great  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  in- 
timated that  he  could  do  nothing  unless  Eutropius,  the  cause  of  all  the 
Empire's  distress,  should  be  handed  over  to  him  for  pimishment. 
For  once  Arcadius  acted  promptly.  The  eunuch  was  simunoned  into 
his  presence,  stripped  of  his  honors,  and  ejected  from  the  palace.* 

The  abruptness  of  the  fall  of  Eutropius  suggests  some  reason 
other  than  those  here  given  for  his  loss  of  favor.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  Leo's  defeat,  and  the 
simple  demand  of  the  Gothic  Master  of  the  Soldiers  that  a  trusted 
minister  be  dismissed  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  Emperor's  rancor 
as  displayed  in  his  edict  against  the  Grand  Chamberlain.^ 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  young  Empress  may  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  deposition  of  Eutropius.  She  was, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  daughter  of  the  Prankish  general  Bauto,  and 
was  possessed  of  no  small  amoimt  of  the  spirit  and  independence  of  her 
race.*  It  must  have  roused  her  indignation  to  see  her  stolid  husband 
bend  in  the  hands  of  the  despicable  eunuch,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  her  opposition  caused  the  Grand  Chamberlain  many 
moments  of  uneasiness.  But  Eudoxia  had  reasons  of  her  own  also  for 
hating  Eutropius.  It  was  he  who  had  persuaded  Arcadius  to  withhold 
from  her  the  title  of  Augusta  until  she  should  bear  him  a  male  heir.^ 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is  occasional  slight  evidence 
that  the  Empress  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain  were  not  in  harmony, 

'  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.^  2,  432-455.        '  Zosimus,  268, 5  fif.    Claudian,  In  Eutrop.,  2, 462-473. 

'  Claudian,  In  Eutrop.f  2,  473  ff.  *  Zosimus,  268,  16  to  269,  5. 

*  Sec  pp.  283  f.  •  Philostorgius,  11,  6. 

^  This  is  the  not  improbable  conjecture  of  Thierry  (Les  trois  minislres  des  fils  de  TheodosCt 
p.  107),  based  on  the  fact  that  Eudoxia  ^'as  not  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Augusta  until  the 
year  400.  (Cf.  Ckron.  Pasch.,  307.)  The  withholding  of  this  title,  which  was  Eudoxia's  due, 
can  have  been  caused  by  no  other  influence  than  that  of  the  jealousy  of  Eutropius.  Cf.  Tille- 
mont,  Histoire  des  EmpereurSf  vol.  V,  p.  465  f . 
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and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  secretly  hoping  for  his 
overthrow.  If  she  accomplished  her  desire  in  this  matter,  it  was  be- 
cause Eutropius  offered  the  opportunity. 

Philostorgius  states  that  Eutropius  had  insulted  Eudoxia^  threat- 
ening soon  to  eject  her  from  the  palace,  and  that  she,  with  a  child  in 
either  arm,  at  once  sought  out  her  husband  and  told  of  the  insult, 
holding  before  him  the  two  children,  breaking  into  tears,  and,  as 
Philostorgius  slyly  says,  "doing  other  things  such  as  angry  women 
are  wont  to  do  with  a  woman's  art  to  move  their  husbands'  minds 
more  strongly  to  pity."  Arcadius's  anger  was  aroused,  and  "then, 
indeed,  he  appeared  an  Emperor."  Eutropius  was  straightway  dealt 
with  as  has  been  related.^ 

Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  two  versions. 
The  accoimt  given  by  Philostorgius  is  convincing,  and  receives 
some  support  from  references  to  "insults  to  the  Emperor"  by 
Chrysostom,  though  the  Emperor's  anger  had  so  far  subsided  be- 
fore the  preacher  uttered  these  words  that  he  had  b^ged  the 
soldiers  to  spare  the  culprit's  life.^  The  version  given  by  Zosimus 
and  Claudian  also  demands  credence,  and  finds  support  in  the 
anger  of  the  soldiers  against  Eutropius.^  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  eunuch's  downfall,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  demands  of  Gainas  and  his  own  overbearing  attitude 
contributed  to  his  ruin. 

Eutropius's  greed  and  his  injustice,  his  presumption  and  his  in- 
competency had  not  been  without  result,  and  he  was  no  sooner  de- 
posed than  he  f oimd  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  of  his  own  making. 
A  few  moments  before  he  had  been  master  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
now  he  was  a  fugitive.  There  was  but  one  place  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople where  there  was  any  chance  of  safety,  and  that  was  within 
the  church.  Thither  he  fled,  and,  clinging  to  the  altar  table,  craved 
protection.* 

This  is  precisely  what  many  an  unfortunate  had  done  during  the 
years  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  power.  The  church  had  long  main- 
tained that  secular  officials  had  no  authority  within  its  walls,  and 
therefore  claimed  for  itself  the  right  of  giving  asylmn.  This  it  had 
offered  to  many  of  the  victims  of  the  oppression  of  Eutropius,  among 
them  to  Pentadia,  the  wife  of  Timasius,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made.^ 

^  Philostoigius,  11,6.  '  Chrysostom,  In  Euirop,,  z,  4  subfme.  '  Ibidem^ 

*  Zosimus,  269, 3  ff.    Claudian,  In  Eutrop.^  2,  Prolog.,  25  ff.  *  S'^'^mim,  VIH,  7* 
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Eutropius  could  ill  brook  this  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
and  had  finally  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  any  fugitive 
to  take  refuge  in  the  church,  and  giving  authority  to  the  magistrates 
to  take  thence  any  who  should  do  so  in  contravention  of  the  law.^ 
Chrysostom  had  stoutly  defended  the  church's  right,  and  had  vigor- 
ously attacked  Eutropius  for  his  action.*  It  was,  therefore,  a  slender 
hope  on  which  the  eunuch  relied  when  he  fled  to  the  altar  of  Chrys- 
ostom's  church ;  but  the  Archbishop  refused  to  permit  the  church's 
right  of  asylum  to  be  questioned  even  when  it  was  her  enemy  who 
sought  its  benefit. 

The  news  of  the  overthrow  of  Eutropius  seems  to  have  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  a  turbulent  band  of  soldiers  presented 
itself  at  the  chiurch  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  refugee.  Chrys- 
ostom refused  to  comply  and  the  soldiers,  abashed  probably  by  his 
intrepid  defence,  dragged  him  off  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  actions 
to  the  Emperor.^  His  eloquence  must  have  moved  the  Emperor 
strangely,  for  he  appeared  before  the  irate  mob  and  strove  to  allay 
their  rage  by  a  long  speech,  and  when  they  brandished  their  swords 
and  still  demanded  the  life  of  the  eunuch,  the  Emperor,  with  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  begged  them  to  respect  the  Holy  Table,  and 
so  succeeded  in  appeasing  their  wrath.* 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  a  great  throng  pressed  into  the 
church  to  hear  what  Chrysostom  would  say.^  The  Archbishop  took 
his  accustomed  place  in  the  ambon  or  high  reading-desk  and,  pointing 
to  the  shaking  form  of  Eutropius,  which  was  now  seen  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  table,'  broke  forth,  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,"  and  using  the  striking  example  before  their  eyes,  preached 
to  his  hearers  on  his  favorite  theme.^ 

At  this  time  the  fate  of  Eutropius  had  not  been  decided,  for  Chrys- 
ostom urged  his  auditors  to  pray  God  to  move  the  Emperor  to  compas- 
sion that  he  might  grant  the  whole  of  their  request,^  which  probably 
was  that  the  eunuch's  life  be  spared.  A  day  or  two  later  appeared 
the  edict  by  which  Eutropius  was  oflScially  stripped  of  all  honors,  his 
acts  as  consul  made  void,  the  title  of  the  year  changed,  and  his  prop- 
erty confiscated.  It  was  also  commanded  that  all  statues  or  other 
representations  of  the  degraded  consul  should  be  broken  in  pieces, 


*  Sozomen,  VHI,  7 ;  Socrates,  VI,  5. 

*  Chrysostom,  De  Capto  Eutropio^  chap.  3. 
*0p.  cii.,  chap.  3. 

^  Chrysostom,  In  Eutropium. 


'  Sociates,  loc.  cit, 

*  Chrysostom,  In  Eutrop,,  chap.  4. 

*  Socrates,  VI,  5. 

*  In  Eutrop.y  cha,^.  v 
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and  that  he  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  there  to  Bve 
in  custody.^ 

Eutropius  remained  in  the  protection  of  the  church  for  a  few 
days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Chrysostom  declared  that  he  would  never  have  been  given  up  if  he  had 
not  abandoned  the  church ;  that  he  was  not  surrendered  from  within 
the  church,  but  outside  its  w^alls,  and  that  if  one  were  so  pusillanimous 
as  to  leave  the  fold,  he  must  expect  to  become  the  wild  beast's  prey} 
It  seems  probable  that  Eutropius  thought  he  could  escape,  trusting 
possibly  in  some  supposed  friend,  but  that  he  had  no  sooner  left  the 
sanctuary  than  he  was  seized  and  taken  to  Cyprus.  Only  thus  can 
be  explained  Chrysostom's  care  to  make  it  known  that  the  church  had 
not  surrendered  the  fugitive,  and  Zosimus's  contradictory  statement 
that  the  right  of  asylum  was  violated  by  the  secular  authorities.* 

Though  he  had  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  not  be  put  to 
death,  the  unhappy  eunuch  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  C>prus. 
Gainas  desired  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  he  was  presently  ac- 
cused of  having  worn  imperial  regalia.  A  court,  sitting  at  Pantichium, 
found  him  guilty  and  condemned  him  to  death.  He  was  taken  to 
Chalcedon  and  there  executed.* 

The  deceit,  the  trickery,  the  rapacity,  the  cruelty  of  Eusebius  and 
Eutropius  seem  to  have  been  characteristic,  in  some  degree,  of  most 
eunuchs,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand,  after  following  the  careers  of 
these  intriguers,  the  exasperation  with  which  a  once  famous  Chij'sa- 
orius  exclaimed,  "  If  you  have  a  eunuch,  kill  him;  if  you  haven't, 
buy  one  and  kill  him  ! "  ^ 

IV.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  N arses 

The  story  of  Narses,  the  famous  minister  of  Justinian,  is  less  that 
of  a  Grand  Chamberlain  than  that  of  a  successful  general,  and  if  told 
in  detail  would  almost  constitute  a  history  of  the  Gothic  Wars  of 
Justinian's  reign.  Only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  eimuch's  life  can  be 
given  here.  For  a  fuller  account  of  his  military  exploits  the  Gothic 
War  of  Procopius  and  the  History  of  Agathias,  or  the  fourth  volume 
of  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  may  be  consulted. 

Narses,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  eimuch.* 

>  Codex  Tkeodosianus,  IX,  40,  i7-  '  Chiysostom,  De  Capto  Eutropio,  chap.  i. 

*  Zosimus,  269,  7  flf.  ^Op.  cit.,  269,  9  ff.    Philostoigius,  ii,  6. 

^  Cedrenus,  vol.  H,  29,  8  ff. :  &aT€  Xpvaa6punf  rb»  TdXat  davimaviiraroif  circle  vp6t  rtm  rwr 
tuyiLXuv  iri  el  fikv  lx<if  •Ovovxoi't  ^vtvaw,  di*  aim  Ixcit,  Cydpaaw  koI  ^dycvaov. 

•  Procopius,  De  Bella  PersicOy  79,  7. 
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He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  prudence,  industry,  and  adaptability,  not 
very  well  educated  or  very  eloquent,  but  a  clear  and  forceful  speaker. 
Short  of  stature,  frail,  of  elegant  manners,  he  was  nevertheless  ener- 
getic and  equal  to  the  greatest  tasks.^  He  first  appears  in  history 
about  the  year  530,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Dara,  when  he  treated 
so  liberally  certain  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  deserted  to  the 
imperial  army  that  the  hope  of  similar  reward  induced  one  of  their 
kinsmen  to  surrender  an  important  outpost  to  the  soldiers  of  Justinian. 
On  this  occasion  Narses  is  said  to  have  been  an  imperial  treasurer.^ 
Perhaps  he  was  in  charge  of  the  funds  which  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
personally,  the  forerunner  of  the  later  Sakellarios.'  In  532  he  was  a 
Chamberlain  and  Spathar,^  and  by  563  had  been  made  a  Protospathar.^ 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  is  described  as  a  Chartulary  of  the  Sacred 
Bedchamber.* 

In  the  year  531,  Narses,  described  in  this  connection  as  a  Chamber- 
lain, was  sent  into  Armenia  to  take,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  the  rich 
spoil  which  was  found  in  a  certain  Persian  town  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Byzantines.^ 

A  year  later  his  prompt  action  in  a  crisis  won  him  the  enduring  es- 
teem of  the  Emperor  and  his  consort,  the  clever,  haughty  Theodora. 
In  January  of  the  year  532  there  was  some  turbulence  in  the  streets, 
caused  by  the  Greens  and  the  Blues,  the  imruly  factions  of  the  circus. 
The  leaders  were  executed,  but  the  bimgling  work  of  the  executioner 
incensed  the  mob,  and  the  famous  Nika  riot  broke  out.  For  six  days 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  were  filled  with  turmoil  and  violence. 
The  Senate  House,  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  a  number  of  other 
imperial  edifices  were  burned.  The  mob  controlled  the  city,  and  the 
palace  alone  was  left  to  the  Emperor.  The  police  force  had  been  help- 
less from  the  first,  and  Belisarius,  the  Master  of  the  Soldiers,  with  the 
few  troops  in  the  city  had  failed  to  quell  the  riot.  The  Greens  were 
threatening  to  proclaim  a  new  Emperor.  The  situation  appeared 
hopeless,  and  Justinian  was  about  to  flee  from  the  city  by  boat,  but  the 
imperious  Theodora  refused  to  leave.  "Empire,"  said  she,  "is  the 
best  winding-sheet."  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  attempt  a  last 
assault  on  the  rebels,  and  Belisarius  prepared  to  lead  out  his  forces. 

Meanwhile  the  mob  had  thronged  to  the  hippodrome  and  were  on 
the  point  of  proclaiming  Hypatius,  the  nephew  of  Anastasius,  Emperor. 

^  Agathias,  I,  16,  inU,  '  Procopius,  op.  cU.,  79,  7  :  Nap^  6  pcurCKkn  ra/iiof. 

*  See  p.  247.  *  Malalas,  476,  3  f .  *  Theophanes,  376,  9. 

*  Marceilinus  Comes,  sub  anno  552.    Marius  Aventicensis,  798  B.  ^  MalalaA^  4.6<^^  v^^. 
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Belisarius  proposed  to  attack  them  by  breaking  in  at  the  gates,  but 
the  rival  factions,  now  united  in  a  common  undertaking,  constituted 
a  formidable  force,  which  had  already  shown  itself  a  match  for  the 
soldiery.  While  Belisarius  was  organizing  his  attack,  Narses  made 
his  way  into  the  hippodrome  and  by  lavish  gifts  won  over  the  leaders 
of  the  Blues,  who  raised  the  loyalist  cry  of  "Long  live  Justinian  and 
Theodora."  Dissension  sprang  up  inunediately,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  in  at  the  gates  and  cut 
down  the  trapped  rioters  without  mercy.  The  riot  was  ended  and 
the  Empire  was  saved.  The  soldiers  had  done  good  work,  but  it  was 
Narses,  Chamberlain  and  Spathar,  who  broke  the  back  of  the  Nika 
sedition.^ 

In  the  sunmier  of  535,  after  the  Vandals  in  North  Africa  had  been 
subdued,  Justinian  declared  war  on  the  Ck)ths  in  Italy.  Belisarius 
with  a  very  small  force  at  once  got  possession  of  Sicily,  and  passing  to 
Italy  marched  steadily  northward,  paused  for  a  short  time  to  take  the 
city  of  Naples,  and  in  December  of  536,  with  a  force  of  about  5,000 
men,  captured  Rome.  The  following  spring  the  Gothic  King  Witiges 
began  a  blockade  of  the  city  with  an  army  of  more  than  icx>,ooo. 
The  odds  were  enormous,  but  BeUsarius  and  his  insignificant  force 
withstood  every  assault  and  foiled  every  scheme  of  the  besiegers. 
The  Gothic  king,  indeed,  showed  little  knowledge  of  warfare,  and  after 
blundering  for  more  than  a  year  withdrew  his  sadly  depleted  army. 

In  the  early  summer  of  538  Justinian  sent  Narses  with  5,000  men 
to  Italy.*  It  seems  strange  that  a  palace  eunuch  with  but  little  ex- 
perience, probably,  in  warfare  should  be  sent  on  a  military  expedition, 
and  now  that  Rome  had  been  free  from  siege  for  three  months  and  the 
pressing  need  of  reinforcements  had  passed,  the  expedition  itself  seems 
strange.  Its  purpose  is  nowhere  disclosed,  and  it  can  be  deciphered, 
if  at  all,  only  from  subsequent  events.  Hodgkin  concludes  that  Jus- 
tinian was  somewhat  uneasy  over  the  brilliant  successes  and  growing 
popularity  of  Belisarius,  fearing  that  he  might  become  an  aspirant  to 
the  purple,  and  that  he  therefore  sent  his  trusted  minister  from  a  half 
conviction  that  the  general  ought  to  be  closely  watched,  but  not  seri- 
ously hampered,  in  his  military  activities,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  for 
reasons  of  diplomacy  that  a  saving  clause  was  inserted  in  the  com- 
mission of  Narses  which  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  abso- 
lute  obedience   to   Belisarius.'     No   more   satisfactory   explanation 

>  Malalas,  476,  3  flf. ;  Ckronicon  Paschalt,  626,  4  flf.  «  Piocop.,  De  Betto  GoSkko,  199,  4  ff. 

*  Italy  and  her  Invaders^  vol.  IV  (2d  ed.),  pp.  274-275,  287. 
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of  the  eunuch's  really  puzzling  expedition  seems  to  have  been 
offered. 

Belisarius  and  Narses  joined  forces  in  Picenum  and  deliberated  on 
the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued.  Rimini  was  imder  siege  by  the 
Goths,  but  Belisarius,  courageous  as  he  was,  was  sometimes  overcau- 
tious, and  now  opposed  going  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  on  the  groimd 
that  his  force  was  not  large  enough  to  venture  so  far  into  hostile  terri- 
tory. Narses,  on  the  contrary,  urged  the  move,  influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  his  bosom  friend,  John,  was  in  command  of  the  threat- 
ened city.  His  counsels  finally  prevailed  and  the  army  prepared  to 
move  northward.* 

The  fleet  which  bore  a  large  detachment  of  the  Byzantine  army 
appeared  off  Rimini  one  morning,  and  the  Goths,  terrified  by  reports 
that  a  large  army  was  approaching,  fled  precipitately.  When  Beli- 
sarius arrived  at  mid-day  he  remarked  to  John  that  he  ought  to  thank 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  John  answered, 
"Not  him,  but  Narses."  Jealousy  may  have  existed  between  Beli- 
sarius and  Narses  since  the  time  of  the  Nika  riot ;  at  any  rate  it  now 
developed  rapidly.  Some  of  the  soldiers  suggested  to  Narses  that 
it  was  not  fitting  that  he,  who  knew  all  the  Emperor's  secret  purposes, 
should  be  second  in  conunand,  and  assured  him  that  the  larger  part 
of  their  number  would  prefer  to  win  glory  under  him  rather  than  imder 
Belisarius.  The  eunuch's  vanity  was  touched,  and  when  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  was  read  to  him,  stating  that  he  was  to  obey  Belisarius 
in  all  things,  he  pK)inted  out  the  words,  "for  the  good  of  the  state," 
and  thereafter  cooperated  with  the  Master  of  the  Soldiers  only  when 
he  wished  to  consider  his  plans  as  consonant  with  these  words.^ 

With  the  leadership  thus  divided,  especially  since  Narses  often 
followed  an  obstructionist  policy,  no  general  campaign  could  be  con- 
ducted, and  local  operations  met  with  varying  success ;  the  Byzantines 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Milan,  which  prob- 
ably would  not  have  befallen  them  had  the  army  been  under  a  single 
leader.  Finally  a  report  of  this  condition  of  affairs  reached  Justinian, 
and  he  ordered  the  immediate  return  of  Narses.' 

It  would  be  but  natural  to  suppose  that  Narses  was  punished  in 
some  manner  for  his  marked  insubordination,  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  He  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  favor  at  court,  but  to  have 
remained  the  most  trusted  servant  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  consort.     That  the  events  in  Italy  had  done  nothing  to  impair  the 

»  Procop.,  De  Bello  Gothico^  II,  16.  «  Op.  cit.,  II,  18.  »  O^ ,  cU,^  •xVi^  \^- 
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trust  in  his  loyalty  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  was  chiefly 
intrusted  with  the  securing  of  evidence  against  the  aspiring  Pretorian 
Prefect,  John  of  Cappadocia,  in  541.  Marcellus,  the  commander  of  the 
Palace  Guard,  seems  to  have  been  sent  with  his  band  of  soldiers  on 
this  occasion  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ambitious  cxilprit 
to  death.^  Narses  was  also  employed  on  other  imperial  missions  of 
more  or  less  importance.^ 

Of  the  career  of  Narses  during  the  ten  years  following  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Prefect  almost  nothing  is  known.  He  remained  in 
high  favor  at  court,  however,  retaining  the  position  of  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, and  wisely  avoided  the  dangerous  intrigues  and  the  soaring 
ambition  which  had  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Eusebius  and  Eu- 
tropius. 

In  549,  after  five  years  of  desultory  warfare  against  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  Belisarius  was  relieved  of  his  second  command  in  that  field, 
and  a  little  later,  in  551,  Narses  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  for 
reasons  which  no  one  clearly  understood.'  The  new  commander-in- 
chief  extorted  from  the  parsimonious  Emperor  the  support  which 
Belisarius  never  had,  and  with  a  strong  army  and  a  well-stocked  purse 
started  for  the  Adriatic.'* 

Narses  had  previously  given  evidence  of  his  generosity,  and  officers 
and  soldiers  of  all  nationalities  offered  him  their  services,  remembering 
his  past  favors  or  relying  on  his  future  bounty.*^  Indeed,  no  motive 
but  the  hope  of  rich  rewards  and  spoils  could  have  induced  so  motley 
an  army  to  attempt  to  regain  Italy  for  the  "  Roman  "  Empire.  Byzan- 
tines, Thracians  and  Illyrians,  Lombards,  Herulians  and  Huns,  Gepids, 
and  even  Persians  followed  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  Harangues 
about  patriotism  could  not  move  such  a  mercenary  host,  but  the  dis- 
play of  armlets,  collars  and  bridles  of  gold  could  and  did.* 

Except  for  a  preliminary  sea-fight  by  which  the  Goths  were  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Ancona,  and  some  minor  engagements  by 
which  the  last  renanants  of  the  Gothic  nation  were  driven  from  their 
isolated  strongholds  and  out  of  Italy,  the  campaign  of  Narses  was 
marked  by  but  two  important  battles.  The  first  took  place  near 
the  little  town  of  Tadinum,  high  up  in  the  Apennines,  and  though 
Totila  and  his  Goths  showed  great  bravery,  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Byzantine  army  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.     The  battle 

*  Procop.,  De  Bello  Persico,  134,  2  ff.  *  Malalas,  481,  13  ff. 

*  Procop.,  De  Bello  GothicOf  570,  2  ff. 

*  Procop.,  op.  cit.,  571,  19  ff. ;  597,  13  ff. ;  598,  5  ff. 

»  Op.  cU.,  598-^00.  •  Op.  ciL^  619,  4  ff. 
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continued  till  evening,  when  the  Goths  broke  and  fled,  and  learned  a 
little  later  that  their  gallant  king  had  been  fatally  wounded.  Descend- 
ing into  the  plains  of  Campania,  they  reformed  their  army  under  a 
chieftain  named  Tela. 

Narses  and  his  generals  marched  rapidly  against  the  new  leader, 
giving  him  small  opportunity  to  prepare  for  defence,  but  he  chose  a 
favorable  location  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  there  withstood 
his  enemies  for  two  months  xmtil,  in  a  heroic  attempt  to  rout  the  army 
which  had  checkmated  him,  he  fell  at  the  front  of  his  troops.  His 
followers  then  begged  and  received  permission  to  pass  unmolested 
out  of  Italy.^ 

There  were  still  a  few  Goths  in  Italy.  Aligem,  the  brother  of 
Tela,  held  the  ancient  citadel  of  Cumae,  where  was  deposited  the 
Gothic  hoard,  and  Narses  at  once  set  himself  to  reduce  this  strong- 
hold. It  was  very  well  fortified  and  stoutly  defended,  however,  and 
the  eunuch  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  tedious  process  of  starving 
the  garrison  into  submission.^ 

Meanwhile  his  generals  entered  Etruria,  and  the  cities  which  had 
acknowledged  Gothic  sovereignty  readily  opened  their  gates  on  re- 
ceiving promises  of  inunimity.  Lucca  alone  held  out,  encouraged  by 
the  report  that  Prankish  troops  were  on  their  way  from  the  north. 
Narses  grew  impatient.  He  tried  promises  and  threats  to  no  avail, 
and  even  resorted  to  the  comic  ruse  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
Luccan  hostages  in  full  sight  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  and  then 
promising  the  wailing  citizens  to  restore  their  kinsmen  unhurt,  if  they 
would  surrender.  They  gave  their  word  that  they  would  open  their 
gates  if  the  eunuch  should  perform  such  a  miracle,  but  when  Narses 
brought  the  unharmed  hostages  to  the  walls,  and  it  became  clear  that 
the  heads  which  the  citizens  had  seen  roll  on  the  ground  at  the  strokes 
of  the  executioner  were  false  heads,  they  changed  their  minds  about 
their  promised  surrender.  This  odd  story  illustrates  the  unswerving 
fideUty  of  Narses  to  his  word,  for  he  sent  the  hostages  back  to  Lucca 
in  safety,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  city  to  perform  its  part  of  the 
contract.'  Narses  renewed  his  attacks  on  Lucca's  fortifications  with 
more  desperate  energy  than  before,  and  soon  wrought  such  havoc 
that  the  inhabitants  willingly  surrendered.* 

While  these  things  were  happening,  Aligem,  shut  up  in  the  fortress 
of  Cumae,  was  meditating  on  the  probable  course  of  future  events, 

'  Procop.,  op.  cit.f  IV,  28-35.  *  Agathias,  HisL^  I,  8-11. 

'  Agathias,  op.  cit.,  I,  12-13.  *  Op-  ^^-i  I»  17-18. 
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and  becoming  omvinced  that  he  had  no  more  to  hope  from  Fiankish 
aid  than  f r<Hn  surrender  to  the  Byzantines,  he  carried  the  keys  of  the 
dty  to  Xarses,  and  himself  entered  the  service  of  Justinian.^ 

The  rumors  about  the  approach  of  the  Prankish  hordes  had  not 
been  idle,  and  Narses  knew  that  he  must  meet  a  new  foe.  Answering 
the  appeals  of  a  remnant  of  the  northern  Goths,  two  brothers,  Leuthar 
and  Butilin,  led  their  Prankish  and  Alemannic  bands  down  from  the 
Alps  into  the  plain  of  Italy.  Narses  first  crossed  swords  with  these 
invaders  in  a  skirmish  near  Rimini.  Two  thousand  Pranks  were 
wasting  the  coimtryside,  and  the  eunuch,  unable  to  endure  the  sight, 
mounted  his  remarkably  trained  war-horse  and  rode  against  them  with 
only  three  himdred  followers.  The  Pranks,  forming  in  close  array, 
were  too  strong  to  be  successfully  attacked.  Perceiving  this,  Narses 
feigned  flight,  but  when  he  saw  that  the  pursuers  were  streaming  after 
him  in  disorder  across  the  plain,  he  ordered  his  men  to  wheel  about  and 
attack.  The  enemy  was  utterly  routed  and  retired,  leaving  many 
dead  on  the  field.^  After  this  Narses  set  affairs  in  order  at  Ravenna, 
then  retiuned  to  Rome  where  he  spent  the  winter  months  drilling  his 
troops.' 

MeanwhOe  the  Pranks  poured  down  into  southern  Italy.  Butilin 
ravaged  all  the  southwestern  coast  to  the  very  straits  of  Messina,  and 
Leuthar  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  Loaded 
down  with  captives  and  spoil,  he  decided  to  carry  his  booty  back  to 
the  north  before  continuing  the  pillaging  of  Italy.  He  had  gone  as 
far  as  Panum  in  safety,  when  two  of  the  generals  of  Narses  fell  on  his 
disorderly  line  and  dealt  it  a  severe  blow.  Many  of  the  Pranks  were 
slain,  the  captives  made  off  with  much  of  the  booty,  and  Leuthar  con- 
tinued his  northward  march  by  a  road  which  would  not  bring  him  into 
contact  with  imperial  garrisons.  When  he  reached  Venetia  a  terrible 
pestilence  fell  upon  his  army,  and  he  himself  met  a  miserable  death.^ 

Butilin's  army  also  suffered  from  disease,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  procure  wholesome  food ;  this 
difficulty  resulted  from  the  prudence  of  Narses,  who  had  ordered  all 
the  crops  destroyed.  Butilin  desired  to  attack  Narses  before  his  army 
should  be  too  greatly  weakened,  and  marched  north  to  Capua.  Here 
he  fortified  himself  as  if  for  a  siege,  though  his  force  greatly  outnum- 
bered that  of  the  eunuch.^ 

When  the  conflict  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  the  Franks  formed 

1  op.  cit,,  I,  ao.  «  op,  cil,,  I,  21-22.  »  Op.  dt.,  I,  33,  end ;  IT,  i . 

*  Op.  cu.,  n,  1-3.  » Op.  cu.,  n,  4. 
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a  great  wedge  the  point  of  which  should  pierce  the  centre  of  Narses's 
army.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  weakest  point  of  his  Une,  being  composed 
of  rather  unstable  foot-soldiers,  while  the  wings  were  made  up  of  the 
mounted  archers  who  gave  so  good  an  account  of  themselves  in  all 
the  Italian  campaigns.  When  the  Franks  made  their  attack,  their 
wedge  pierced  deep  into  the  centre  of  the  Byzantine  line,  but  at  Narses's 
command  the  wings  of  the  imperial  army  folded  in  upon  the  sides  of 
the  wedge,  and  the  archers  discharged  their  arrows,  not  at  the  men  who 
were  directly  opposing  them  and  whose  heavy  shields  and  breast- 
plates afforded  them  protection,  but  at  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wedge,  whose  unprotected  backs  made  them  easy  victims. 
Finally  the  point  of  the  Frankish  wedge  was  driven  back  upon  its 
weakened  centre,  and  in  the  resulting  disorder  and  confusion  the  sol- 
diers of  Narses  inflicted  terrible  slaughter  upon  their  foes.  The 
Frankish  host  was  destroyed  and  Butilin  himself  killed.^ 

Just  before  the  battle  began,  there  occurred  another  incident  which 
disclosed  something  of  the  character  of  Narses.  A  Herulian  chieftain 
had  murdered  with  great  cruelty  one  of  his  slaves,  because  of  some 
slight  negligence.  Narses  learned  of  the  case,  and  although  he  had 
already  mounted  his  horse  to  begin  the  battle,  he  sought  out  the  man, 
and  charged  him  with  his  deed.  The  Herulian  retorted  that  he  had 
acted  within  his  rights,  and  would  treat  another  slave  so  if  the  occasion 
should  arise.  Indignant  at  such  cruelty  and  insolence,  Narses  com- 
manded his  guardsmen  to  slay  the  Herulian,  and  he  fell  at  once  with  a 
fatal  wound.  The  Herulians  resented  this  killing  of  their  kinsman, 
and  were  not  in  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  It  was  their 
tardy  aid,  however,  which  forced  back  the  point  of  the  Frankish 
wedge.* 

After  the  defeat  of  Butilin,  the  Byzantines  returned  to  Rome 
flushed  with  victory,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  sensual  delights. 
Here  again  Narses's  tuiusual  qualities  were  evident.  He  realized  the 
danger  of  this  demoralization,  and  addressed  his  soldiers,  telling  them 
that  they  might  soon  have  to  face  other  perils,  and  that  their  present 
conduct  was  not  worthy  of  their  Roman  forefathers.  The  magic 
name  brought  them  to  their  senses.^ 

One  small  garrison  of  Goths  still  held  out  in  the  Apennine  town  of 

Campsa,  imder  the  leadership  of  a  Him  by  the  name  of  Ragnaris. 

The  strong  position  of  the  fortress  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 

blockade.    This  was  maintained  through  the  winter  of  554,  but  in  the 

» op.  cU.,  n,  8-9.  *  Op.  cu.,  n,  7.  » op,  dc.,  n,  \\-\^^, 
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early  spring  Ragnaris,  when  leaving  a  colloquy  with  Xarses,  tumed 
and  shot  an  arrow  at  him,  but  his  aim  was  untrue.  Xarses'^s  guards 
let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows  and  Ragnaris  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
town  willingly  surrendered  at  once.^ 

Few  details  are  given  of  the  life  of  Narses  after  his  defeat  of  the 
Franks  and  Goths.  In  the  year  535,  the  clergy  of  Rome  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Emperor,  through  Xarses,  that  the  banished  Pope,  \lgilius, 
be  returned  to  them.  The  request  was  granted,  and  \lgilius  and  his 
fellow  exiles  started  on  their  return  to  Italy,  but  the  Pope  never  again 
saw  Rome,  for  he  died  on  the  way  at  Syracuse.^ 

The  Emperor  had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  his  desire  that  the 
Archdeacon  Pelagius  should  succeed  Vlgilius,'  but  the  superstitious 
Italians,  believing  that  he  had  in  some  way  been  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  of  Vigilius,  were  not  at  once  reconciled  to  his  ordination. 
To  overcome  their  hostility,  a  solemn  procession  was  arranged,  in 
which  Narses,  the  representative  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  Pela- 
gius, the  head  of  the  church,  attended  by  priests  who  chanted  litanies, 
marched  from  the  church  of  St.  Pancratius  to  St.  Peter's.  Here 
Pelagius  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  the  gospels  in  his  hand  and  a 
cross  over  his  head,  solemnly  asserted  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the 
misfortimes  of  Vigilius,  and  so  mollified  the  people.'* 

About  the  year  561,  a  new  danger  confronted  Narses.  The  Gothic 
Count,  Widin,  led  a  revolt  against  the  Byzantine  rulers  of  Italy,  and 
was  aided  by  Aming,  a  Frank.  The  rebellious  leaders  were  success- 
f uUy  opposed  by  Narses ;  Widin  was  captured  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  Aming  fell  "by  Narses'  sword."  * 

The  details  of  this  revolt  are  not  known,  but  the  first  encounter 
may  have  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  for  there  Aming  placed 
his  army  in  the  path  of  Narses,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  move 
''so  long  as  hand  could  hurl  a  javelin,"  although  the  eunuch  had  urged 
him  not  to  break  the  treaty  then  in  force  between  the  Franks  and 
Romans.* 

In  563  messengers  arrived  in  Constantinople  to  announce  that 
Narses  had  taken  the  two  Gothic  strongholds  of  Verona  and  Brescia.^ 
The  capture  of  Verona  by  Narses  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Agnellus, 
who  states  that  it  occtirred  on  July  20.^    It  is  not  iny)robable  that 

>  Op.  cU.,  n,  13-14.  •  Liber  PtmHficalis,  Vita  VigOO,  VUL 

s  Ibidem.  *  Op.  cU.,  Vita  PelagU. 

*  Paulus  DiacoDUS,  Historia  Langobardorum,  2,  2. 

•  Mcnandcr  Protector  {P.  H.  G.),frag.  8.  ^  Theoph.,  367,  6  ff. 
'Liber  PtmtiJUalis,  Pars  II,  Vita  S.  Uaxxmxani,  V,  end 
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the  capture  of  these  important  cities  constituted  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign against  Aming  and  Widin.^ 

Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Prankish  insurrection,  Narses 
was  called  upon  to  crush  the  revolt  of  the  Heruli  imder  Sinduald. 
The  Heruli  had  marched  under  the  Emperor's  standards,  and  had 
given  Narses  valuable  assistance  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  they 
were  an  unreUable  and  unruly  people.  Sinduald  had  become  their 
chief  in  553,  through  the  aid  of  Narses,^  and  had  received  many  favors 
at  the  hands  of  the  eunuch,  but  soon  became  haughty  and  rebellious, 
and  finally  sought  to  win  the  mastery  of  Italy  for  himself.  Narses 
met  him  in  battle,  defeated  his  army,  and  hung  the  traitorous  leader 
from  a  high  gallows.'  These  events  occurred  in  565,  the  year  of 
Justinian's  death.*  The  reconquest  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was  now 
completed.  Narses  held  "all  the  borders  of  Italy,'' ^  and  "all  Italy 
rejoiced."  ^ 

Narses  was  now  faced  by  economic  problems  no  less  grave  than  the 
military  problems  had  been.  By  years  of  devastating  warfare,  bar- 
barian armies  had  spread  in  Italy  a  desolation  which  was  rendered 
more  terrible  by  the  havoc  of  the  bubonic  plague,  which  appeared  in 
the  peninsula  in  565,  and  ravaged  all  the  country,  but  especially  the 
district  of  Liguria.^ 

The  immediate  task  before  the  people  of  Italy  was  the  rebuilding 
of  their  ruined  towns  and  the  renewed  cultivation  of  their  abandoned 
fields.  To  this  task  Narses  apphed  himself,  worthily  restoring  Milan 
and  other  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,^  and  repair- 
ing the  churches  ruined  by  time  or  the  enemy.  ^  The  poverty  which 
met  his  sight  on  every  hand  roused  his  compassion  also,  and  he  was 
generous  in  his  reUef  of  the  needy .^^ 

This  work  of  restoration  and  relief  was  laudable,  but  as  it  necessi- 
tated the  collection  of  large  sums  of  money  from  the  more  fortxmate 
sections  of  the  country,  it  engendered  much  ill-will  toward  the  eunuch." 
At  last  the  Romans  made  complaint  to  the  Emperor  Justin  and  his 
wife  Sophia.  "It  had  been  better,"  said  they,  "for  the  Romans  to 
serve  the  Goths  than  the  Greeks.    Where  Narses,  the  eunuch,  rules  he 

'  Suggested  by  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  V»  p.  55. 

*  Agathias,  op.  cit.,  I,  20.  '  Paul.  Diac.,  op.  cU.,  2,  3. 

*  Marius  Aventicensis,  Ckronicon,  799  c  On  the  chronology  of  Marius,  see  Clinton,  Fasti 
Romaniy  years  566,  567.  *  Paul.  Diac.,  op.  cit.,  a,  3. 

*  Lib.  Pont.  (Duchesne),  vol.  I,  p.  305,  8.  *  Paul.  Diac.,  op  cU.j  2,  4. 

*  Marius  Aventicensis,  Ckronicon,  799  D.  CJX.,  VI,  1199,  records  the  reconstruction  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Anio  by  Narses.  •  Paul.  Diac.,  op.  cii.,  2,  3. 

w  Paul.  Diac.,  op.  cit.,  2,  3.  "  Op.  cit.,  2,  5. 
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has  reduced  us  even  to  slavery."  Hearing  of  this  protest,  Narses 
said,  "If  I  have  done  the  Romans  wrong,  may  I  suffer  an  evil  fate."  ^ 

The  representations  of  the  Romans  probably  constituted  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  recall  of  Narses  in  567,*  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Prefect  Longinus  in  his  stead,'  but  later  writers  make  much  of 
the  Empress  Sophia's  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  eunuch,  imply- 
ing that  there  had  previously  been  ill-feeling  between  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  Narses  did  not  dare  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  Empress  had  informed  him  that,  as  he  was 
a  eimuch,  she  would  make  him  serve  in  the  women's  apartments, 
portioning  out  to  the  girls  the  wool  for  the  day's  spinning ;  to  which 
the  insulted  eimuch  replied,  that  he  would  lay  her  such  a  web  as  she 
could  not  finish  while  she  lived.*  Fearing  for  his  life,  Narses  with- 
drew to  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and,  carrying  out  his  threat  against 
the  Empress,  sent  to  the  Langobards,  who  were  eking  out  their 
existence  in  unproductive  Pannonia,  an  invitation  to  enter  Italy 
and  possess  themselves  of  its  abimdance.^ 

It  is  an  astounding  charge  that  would  make  Narses,  the  faithful, 
responsible  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alboin,  but  it  has  good,  though 
not  unquestionable,  support.  The  mention  of  this  accusation  in  the 
Life  of  Pope  John  HI,  which  was  written  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  eunuch,  during  the  life  of  the  Pope  Pelagius  II,'  indicates  that 
such  a  report  was  current  almost  in  Narses's  own  day. 

The  story  is  repeated  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  century  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,^  in  the  middle  of  that  century  by  the  so-called 
Fredegarius,^  about  the  year  671  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  geniis 
Langohardorum,^  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  by  Paul 
the  Deacon.^"  Its  picturesqueness  grew  as  it  was  told.  Fredegarius 
says  that  the  insulting  message  of  the  Empress  was  accompanied  by 
a  golden  distaff,  and  Paul  the  Deacon  states  that  Narses's  messengers 
to  the  Langobards  bore  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  samples  of  other 
produce  in  which  Italy  abounds,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  bar- 
barians into  the  country. 

>  Lib,  PotU.,  Vita  lohannis  III,    The  text  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  certainty  in  translation. 

*  Marius  Avent.,  Ckron.,  799  D.    Cf.  Agnellus,  Lib.  Pont.,  Pars  II,  Vita  S,  AtndU^  III. 

*  Paul.  Diac.,  op.  cit.,  2,  5. 

*  Paul.  Diac,  op.  cit.,  2,  5.    Given  in  slightly  different  form  by  Fredegarius,  Histcria  FfOM- 
corum  Epitomata,  LXV.  •  Lib.  Pont.,  Vita  lohanms  III. 

*  Cf.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  V,  p.  60,  n.  i. 

'  Ckronicon,  z  16.  "  Gregorii  Historia  Prancorum  Epitamala,  LXV. 

*  Scriptores  Rerum  Langobardicarum  {Monumenta  Germaniae  Hisiorica),  p.  4. 
wjy«/.  Lang.,  2,  5. 
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These  details  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  embroidered  upon 
the  plain  story  of  the  earlier  historians.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
display  of  fruit,  for  the  Langobard  warriors  had  been  serving  in  Italy 
in  the  army  of  Narses  only  a  little  more  than  a  decade  earlier,  and 
knew  the  country  well.  There  would,  therefore,  have  been  no  necessity 
for  such  proofs  of  its  fertility. 

These  later  versions  of  the  accusation  against  Narses  may  be  re- 
jected, and  even  the  statement  regarding  the  treachery  of  the  eimuch 
will  be  tinged  with  doubt.  The  very  earliest  version,  that  of  the 
Liber  Pantificalis,  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  If  Narses  wished  to  betray 
Italy,  it  is  probable  that  fear  of  detection  and  punishment  would  have 
led  him  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  invaders  in  the  north,  that  he  might 
enjoy  their  protection  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  but  according 
to  the  account  of  the  Liber  Pantificalis,  as  well  as  that  of  Paul  the 
Deacon,  he  deliberately  withdrew  to  Naples  before  sending  the  em- 
bassy to  Pannonia.  The  element  of  improbability  which  is  thus  intro- 
duced brings  the  whole  story  into  doubt. 

This  doubt  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  although  Marius  Aventi- 
censis  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  are  contemporary  authorities  for 
the  time  of  the  Langobard  invasion,  both  mention  the  entry  of  Alboin 
into  Italy,  neither  of  them  implicates  Narses  in  any  way,  and  the 
Excerptum  Sangallense  is  as  silent.  It  can  only  be  concluded  that 
the  story  of  Narses's  invitation  to  the  Langobards  was  not  widely 
known  in  the  years  inmiediately  succeeding  his  death,  or  that  Marius 
and  Gregory  and  the  author  of  the  Excerptum  Sangallense  rejected  it 
as  apocryphal.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  previous  acts 
of  the  eunuch  or  in  the  accounts  of  his  treacherous  dealings  with  the 
Langobards  which  could  be  considered  convincing  evidence  of  his 
duplicity,  and  were  it  not  for  the  early  mention  of  the  story  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Pope  John  III,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  worthy  of  serious 
discussion. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  was  a  report,  which  had  some 
currency  in  the  days  of  the  papal  biographer,  that  Narses  was  impli- 
cated in  the  Langobard  invasion.  This,  as  Hodgkin  has  pointed  out,^ 
might  well  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  invasion  occurred  almost  im- 
mediately after  Narses's  deposition,  and  might,  therefore,  easily  be 
attributed  to  his  desire  for  revenge.  Further  plausibility  would  at- 
tach to  such  a  supposition  if  some  temporary  ill-feeling  were  actually 

>  Italy  and  her  Invaders f  vol.  V,  p.  64  f.    Tlie  criticism  of  Uie  sources  which  is  given  here  is 
largely  repeated  from  Hodgkin. 
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known  to  exist  between  the  eunuch  and  the  Empress.^  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  free  Narses  of  suspicion  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  convict  him  of  treachery  on  the  evidence  which  we 
possess. 

Further  details  of  the  later  life  of  Narses  become  even  more  uncer- 
tain. The  account  given  by  the  biographer  of  Pope  John  ni  includes 
the  mention  of  an  odd  meeting  of  that  Pope  and  the  eunuch.  "The 
Pope  goes  in  haste  to  Naples  and  asks  the  ex-governor  to  return  to 
Rome.  Narses  says,  'Tell  me,  most  holy  Pope,  what  mischief  have 
I  done  to  the  Romans?  I  will  go  to  the  feet  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
all  Italy  may  know  how  I  have  labored  in  its  behalf.'  The  Pope 
answered,  *I  will  go  more  quickly  than  thou  canst  return  from  this 
land.'  Therefore  Narses  returned  to  Rome  with  the  most  holy  Pope 
John,  and,  after  a  considerable  time,  he  died  there;  his  body  was 
placed  in  a  leaden  chest,  and  all  his  riches  were  brought  back  to  Con- 
stantinople.    At  the  same  time  Pope  John  died  also."  ^ 

Any  attempt  to  divine  the  cryptic  meaning  of  this  narrative  must 
be  well-nigh  hopeless.  Obviously  the  Pope  made  complaint  to  Narses 
regarding  some  real  or  fancied  wrong  he  had  done  the  Romans.  Nar- 
ses, with  the  air  of  one  innocent  of  guilt  and  grieved  that  his  innocence 
should  be  questioned,  offered  to  go  to  the  Emperor  and  in  his  presence 
disprove  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him.  The  sin- 
cerity of  this  proposal  is  not  without  doubt,  for  when  the  Pope,  not  to 
be  put  off  by  such  a  proposal,  threatened  to  precede  the  eunuch  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor,  there  to  prefer  his  charges  in  person,  Narses 
appears  to  have  capitulated.  He  went  not  to  Constantinople,  but 
to  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  John. 

The  threatening  tone  of  the  Pope's  words  is  immistakable ;  the 
admission  of  Narses  that  he  could  not  defend  himself  against  the 
charges  seems  equally  clear.  Why,  then,  did  the  eunuch  accompany 
the  Pope  to  the  city  of  Rome,  where  there  was  probably  great  hostility 
toward  him,  and  how  did  he  come  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  his  chief 
accuser?  Can  it  be  that  John  undertook  to  perform  for  Narses  the 
service  that  Narses  had  performed  for  Pelagius,  and  to  stand  sponsor 
for  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Romans  ?  What  moved  John  to  accept 
this  r6le ;  gratitude  either  for  Narses's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Pelagius 
or  for  his  past  generosity  toward  the  church ;  or  was  his  menacing  atti- 

*  That  there  was  no  permanent  hostility  between  Narses  and  Sophia  seems  probable  in  view 
of  the  presence  of  the  Empress  at  the  burial  of  the  eunuch.    See  p.  299. 
« Lib.  Pont.,  Vila  lohannis  III, 
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tude  during  the  interview  designed  to  wring  from  the  opulent  eunuch 
the  promise  of  a  rich  reward  in  return  for  his  protection?  These 
questions  appear  unanswerable  —  in  view  of  the  imcertainty  of  the 
text  upon  which  they  are  based,  perhaps  they  should  not  even  be  asked. 

The  sojourn  of  Narses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  his  re- 
tum  to  Rome  in  the  year  571  are  recorded  in  the  Eoccerptum  Sangal- 
lensCy  with  the  fiulher  statement  that  he  plundered  the  city.^ 

From  this  accoimt  and  the  statement  in  the  Life  of  Pope  John  III 
that  on  their  return  from  Naples  the  Pope  remained  outside  the  walls, 
dwelling  in  the  cemetery  of  Saints  Tiburtius  and  Valerianus,  while  Nar- 
ses entered  the  city,  De  Rossi  concludes  that  the  Pope  and  Narses 
did  not  live  harmoniously,  and  that  the  Pope,  in  remonstrance  against 
the  rapaciousness  of  the  eimuch,  refused  to  live  within  the  city.  He 
apparently  accepts  as  credible  the  tradition  that  Narses  invited  the 
Langobards  to  enter  Italy,  and  explains  that  his  plundering  of  the  city 
was  carried  on  imder  the  protection  of  the  invaders.^  Duchesne  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Pope's  dwelling  outside  the  city  is  significant,  but 
is  careful  to  avoid  an  interpretation  of  it.'  Few,  probably,  would  wish 
to  be  as  specific  in  the  interpretation  of  the  statements  as  De  Rossi. 

The  historians  are  almost  unanimous  in  describing  Narses  as  pos- 
sessed of  much  wealth,  which  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  the  plunder 
of  Italy.  Agnellus  says:  "Now  in  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor 
Justin  II,  Narses  the  Patrician,  being  recalled  from  Ravenna,  departed 
with  all  the  wealth  of  Italy ; "  ^  and  again :  "  Narses  the  Patrician  died 
at  Rome  after  he  had  won  many  victories  in  Italy,  and  had  stripped  all 
the  Romans  of  Italy  {cum  denudatione  omnium  Romanorum  Italiae),^^  ^ 
The  Excerptum  Sangallense  is  more  specific  in  its  charge:  "Narses 
entered  Rome  and  plundered  the  statue  (statues  ?)  of  its  palatium,  and 
the  capitolium  (Narses  ingressus  Romam  et  deposuit  palatii  eiu^  statuam 
et  capitolium), ^^  •  According  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis  Narses's  wealth 
was  sent  with  his  body  to  Constantinople.^ 

In  the  earlier  acts  of  Narses  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  he 
was  avaricious.  In  fact,  his  generosity  toward  the  mercenaries  in 
his  army  and  toward  unfortunate  subjects  is  mentioned  more  than 
once,  and  throughout  the  accounts  of  his  exploits  in  Italy,  power  rather 
than  wealth  seems  to  have  been  the  goal  of  his  ambition.     It  is  quite 

^  De  Rossi,  BuUetlino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana,  vol.  V   (1867),  p.  22.    De  Rossi  computes 
this  date  from  the  consular  year. 

*  Op.  cU.,  vol.  V,  p.  23.  •  Liber  PotUificalis,  vol.  I,  307. 

*  Lib.  Pont.,  Pars  II,  Vita  S.  AgneUi,  m.  •  Op.  cU.,  Vita  Petri  Senioris,  ILL 

*  BuU.  di  Arch.  Crist.,  vol.  V  (1867),  p.  22.  »  Vita  lohannis  III, 
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possible  that  the  belief  that  Narses  was  extremely  wealthy  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  all  Italy  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  desolated  regions.  His  construction  of  churches  and  public 
buildings  with  the  money  thus  obtained,  and  his  generosity  toward  the 
destitute  would  only  serve  to  add  conviction  to  this  belief. 

No  doubt  the  eimuch  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
this  world's  goods  —  it  would  be  strange  if  any  governor  of  a  district 
as  large  as  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  were  not.  It  may  readily 
be  granted  also  that  much  of  this  wealth  had  been  derived  from  Italian 
sources.  Probably,  however,  statements  to  the  eflfect  that  he  had 
plimdered  all  Italy  are  to  be  taken  as  gross  exaggerations.  In  the 
imaginations  and  on  the  tongues  of  the  credulous  Italians  Narses's 
wealth  developed  into  a  fabulous  treasure. 

Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  following  picturesque  tale:  "Since 
Narses,  the  famous  commander  of  Italy,  had  a  great  house  in  a  certain 
city,  he  set  forth  to  Italy  ^  with  many  treasures,  and  came  to  the 
afore-mentioned  city.  There  in  his  own  house  he  secretly  had  dug 
a  great  cistern,  in  which  he  placed  many  hundred  thousand  poimds 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  then,  putting  to  death  those  who  shared  his 
secret,  he  intrusted  his  hidden  wealth,  on  oath,  to  but  a  single  old 
man.  After  the  death  of  Narses  the  treasure  lay  imdiscovered  in  the 
earth.  But  when  the  aforesaid  old  man  observed  the  daily  charities 
of  the  Emperor,  forthwith  he  went  to  him  and  said,  'If  I  shall  gain 
any  advantage  thereby,  I  shall  make  known  to  you  a  great  matter, 
O  Caesar.'  And  he  replied,  'Speak  out,  what  you  will,  for  you  shall 
be  rewarded  if  what  you  say  is  to  our  advantage.'  Said  he,  'I  have 
the  secret  of  Narses's  hidden  treasure,  but  being  at  the  end  of  my 
life  I  cannot  keep  it  concealed.'  Then  Caesar  Tiberius,  being  over- 
joyed, straightway  sent  his  servants  to  the  place,  and  as  the  old  man 
led  them  they  followed  in  amazement.  Arriving  at  the  cistern  they 
opened  it  and  entered,  and  foimd  therein  so  much  gold  and  silver  that 
it  was  scarcely  removed  although  they  carried  it  forth  for  many  days."' 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Narses  can  be  determined  with  fair  ac- 
curacy. It  has  already  been  indicated  that  he  moved  from  Naples 
to  Rome  in  the  year  571.    The  Life  of  Pope  John  III  states  that  he 

>  MSS.  —  lialiam  (or  in  Italiam)  cum  muliis  thesauris  egrcssus.  Hodgkin  {lialy  and  her  Invadtrs, 
vol.  V,  p.  66)  translates,  "  went  forth  from  Italy  .  .  .  and  came  to  the  aforesaid  dty  of  Constanti- 
nople." He  has  violated  the  Latin  needlessly.  The  disregard  of  considerations  of  time  and 
space  in  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative  is  characteristic  of  wonder-tales,  and  even  to  Gxegoiy 
this  is  plainly  nothing  more. 

*  Gregory  of  Toms,  Histaria  Franofrum,  5,  30. 
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died  there  after  a  considerable  time,  and  that  at  the  same  time  Pope 
John  also  died.  The  statements  of  the  Liber  PotUificalis  are  not  very 
accurate,  but  apparently  Narses  died  shortly  before  the  Pope. 

The  Pope's  death  occurred  July  13,  574/  and  the  conclusion  may 
therefore  be  drawn  that  Narses  died  in  573  or  574.  He  died  at  Rome, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  biographer  of  Pope  John,  and  that  of 
Agnellus,  who  adds  that  he  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.*  His  body 
was  taken  back  to  Constantinople,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  monastery  which 
he  himself  had  built,'  in  Bithynia.* 

Narses  was  a  very  pious  Catholic.  Evagrius  says  that  those  who 
were  intimate  with  him  stated  that  he  so  worshipped  God  with  prayers 
and  other  religious  offices,  and  was  so  zealous  in  paying  due  honors  to 
the  Virgin,  that  she  revealed  to  him  clearly  the  time  when  he  should 
commence  battle,  and  that  Narses  never  made  an  attack  imtil  he  had 
received  a  sign  from  her.*  Paul  the  Deacon  describes  him  briefly  as 
follows : 

"He  was  a  very  pious  man,  in  religion  a  Catholic,  generous  toward 
paupers,  quite  zealous  in  repairing  chiu'ches,  so  earnest  in  vigils  and 
prayers  that  he  won  his  victories  more  by  entreaties  which  he  poured 
forth  to  God  than  by  warlike  arms.'*  •  He  was  withal  a  stem  general, 
for  his  lieutenants  feared  his  rebuke  more  than  the  sword,^  and  in 
modem  times  his  military  genius  has  been  rated  higher  than  that  of 
his  famous  contemporary  and  rival,  Belisarius.^ 

>  Duchesne,  Lib.  Pont.,  vol.  I,  p.  cdn. 
"  Lib.  Pont.,  Pars  II,  Vita  Petri  Senioris,  HI. 

'  John  of  Ephesus,  Ecclesiastical  History,  1,  39.     (Translation  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  Oxford, 
i86oy  p.  75.)    Theodosius  Melitenus,  Ckronographia  (ed.  Tafel),  p.  95. 

*  John  of  Ephesus,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.,  4,  24.    Cf.  Agathias,  op.  cit.,  79,  9  f. 

*  De  Gtstis  Langobardorum,  2,  3. 

*  Agathias,  op.  cit.,  45,  7  ff .  *  Diehl,  Justinien  tt  la  Civilisation  Byzantine,  p.  167. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY 

In  the  preceding  chapters  there  has  been  presented  as  full  an 
account  as  it  seems  possible  to  give,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  office 
of  Grand  Chamberlain  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  under  Diocle- 
tian, to  its  disappearance  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  time  and 
circmnstances  of  the  origin  of  the  ojfice  have  been  discussed,  the 
stages  of  its  growth  have  been  marked,  and  probable  dates  for  a  num- 
ber of  changes  have  been  determined.    • 

The  honors  which  were  accorded  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  the 
titles  by  which  he  was  addressed,  and  the  privileges  which  were  granted 
to  him  have  been  given  consideration,  as  have  also  the  various  duties, 
whether  of  an  administrative,  juridical,  ceremonial,  or  other  nature, 
which  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  him.  The  reasons  for  the  decline 
of  the  office  and  the  probable  date  of  its  abolishment  have  been  dis- 
cussed. In  order  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
include  a  rather  full  treatment  of  the  various  departments  which  were 
under  his  supervision,  and  of  the  subordinate  officials  who  directed 
those  departments. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  importance  and  influence  of  the  office  of 
Grand  Chamberlain  increased  steadily  imtil  the  time  of  Justinian; 
that  during  that  Emperor's  reign  the  office  reached  the  culmination  of 
its  administrative  importance;  that  thereafter  the  administrative 
competence  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  reduced  almost  to  insignifi- 
cance, while  his  ceremonial  activities  became  increasingly  conspicuous 
and  important  imtil  the  tenth  century,  when  they  began  to  suffer 
eclipse  by  new  offices  which  were  rapidly  rising  into  prominence ;  that 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  court,  which  was  in  gradual  progress  during 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  office 
became  superfluous  and  was  finally  discontinued.    Some  account 
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has  been  given,  furthermore,  of  the  ceremonial  activities  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain ;  and  finally,  by  means  of  four  biographical  sketches, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  the  importance  which  attaches 
to  the  figure  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  because  of  his  imofficial  ac- 
tivities. 

The  material  for  this  paper  has  been  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
authors  —  from  Cicero,  in  70  B.C.,  to  Cedrenus,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  —  and  its  interpretation  has  been  aided  by  modem  works 
ranging  in  date  from  1602  to  1919.  The  difficulties  encoimtered  in 
surveying  so  broad  a  field  have  been  great,  especially  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  indices  and  lexica  of  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  and  the  author  fears  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  painstaking  en- 
deavor to  make  this  study  complete,  he  may  have  overlooked  some 
significant  point. 
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Histarica,  Auctores  Antiquissitni,  vol.  III.    Berlin,  1879. 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum.    Berlin,  1863-. 
Corpus  luris  Civilis: 

I.   Digesta,    Recognovit  Th.  Mommsen.    Berlin,  1872. 
n.  Codex  Justinianus.    Recognovit  P.  Krueger.    Editio  stereotypa  sexta. 

Berlin,  1895. 
m.    NoveUae  (including  the  Edicta  and  Appendix  ConstUuUonum  Dispersarum). 
Recognoverunt  R.   Schoell,  W.  KroU.     Editio  stereotypa  secunda. 
Berlin,  1899. 

Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae.    Editio  emendatior  et  copiosior  consilio 

B.  G.  Niebukr  C.  /.  instiiuta,  auctoritate  academiae  litterarum  regiae  Borus- 

sicae  continuata.    Bonn,  1828-1897.^ 
Agathias,  Historiae.    Recensuit  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  1828. 
Anna  Comnena,  Alexias ^  vol  I.    Recensuit  L.  Schopen,  1839. 
Breves    Enarrationes   Ckronographicae^  Incerti  Auctoris.     Ex  recognitione 

I.  Bekkeri,  1843. 
Cedrenus,  Compendium   Historiarum  a  Mundo  Condito   ad   Imperatorem 

Isaacum  Comnenum.    loannis  Scylitzae  ope  ab  I.  Bekkero  suppletus  et 

emendatus,  1 838-1 839. 
Ckronicon  Paschale.    Recensuit  L.  Dindorf,  1832. 

^  Citations  from  this  Corpus  are  sometimes  by  book  and  chapter,  when  Roman  and  Arabic  nu> 
meials  are  used,  thus,  V,  27 ;  generally,  however,  they  are  by  page  and  line,  in  which  case  Arabic 
numerals  alone  are  employed,  thus,  227,  18. 
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Codinus  CuropaUtes,  De  Officialibus  Palatii  Constantinopolitani,    Ex  recog- 

nitione  I.  Bekkeri,  1839. 
Codinus,  Georgius  (Pseudo-),  Excerpta  de  AtUiquUalibus  Constantinoptdiianis 

(dted  as  De  Originibus  ConstaniinopolUanis,  De  Signis,  De  Aedificiis). 

Ex  recognitione  1.  Bekkeri,  1843. 
Constantme  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caerimaniis  Aulae  ByzatUinae.    Recensuit 

J.  J.  Reiske,  1830. 
Genesius,  Reges.    Ex  recognitione  C.  Lachmanni,  1834. 
Georgius  Monachus,    Vilae  Recentwrum   Imperatorum.     Ex  recognitione 

I.  Bekkeri,  1838, 
Luitprand,  Legatio,    Ex  Muratorii  scriptoribus  renim  Italicanim  sumpta, 

1828. 
Lydus,    Joannes,    De    Magistratibus    Populi    Romani,      Ex   recognitione 

I.  Bekkeri,  1837. 
Malalas,  Joannes,  Ckranographia.    Recensuit  L.  Dindorf,  1831. 
Michael  Attaliota,  Historia,    Recognovit  I.  Bekker,  1853. 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  CommerUarii.    Recognovit  A.  Meineke,  1836. 
Olympiodorus,  Excerpta.    Edidit  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  1829. 
IIc^  ro^cc&W  (Appendix  to  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caerimoniis 

Aulae  Byzantinae,  Book  I). 
Petrus  Patricius,  sections  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caerimoniis 

Aulae  ByzatUinae. 
Philotheos,    Kleiorologion,   sections  of  Constantine   Porphyrogenitus,    De 

Caerimoniis  Aulae  ByzatUinae. 
Procopius,  Opera.    Ex  recensione  G.  Dindorfii,  1 833-1 838. 
Scylitzes.     See  Cedrenus. 

Symeon  Magister,  Chronographia.    Ex  recognitione  I.  Bekkeri,  1838. 
Theophanes,  Chronographia.    Ex  recensione  J.  Classeni,  1839-1841. 
Theophanes  Continuatus,  Chronographia.    Ex  recognitione  I.  Bekkeri,  1838. 
Theophylactus  Simocatta,  Uistoriae.    Recognovit  I.  Bekker,  1834. 
Zonaras,  Epitome  Historiarum,  vol.  III.    Ex  recensione  M.  Pinderi  edidit 

Th.  Buttner-Wobst,  1897. 
Zosimus,  Historiae.    Ex  recognitione  I.  Bekkeri,  1837. 
Dio  Cassius,  Historiarum  Romanarum  Quae  SupersutU.    Edidit  U.  P.  Boissevain. 

Berlin,  1 895-1 901. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Bihliotheca  Historica.    Recognoverunt  F.  Vogel,  E.  T.  Fischer. 

Leipzig,  1 888- 1 906. 
Etttropius,    Breviarium    Historiae    Romatiae.    Editio    altera.     Curavit    H.    R. 

Dietsch.    Leipzig,  1877. 
Excerptum  SangaUense.     Edidit  G.  B.  De  Rossi,  in  Bullettino  di  Archcologia 

Cristiana  (first  series),  vol.  V  (1867),  pp.  17-23. 
Pragtnenta  Historicorum  Graecorum.    Ediderunt  C.  et  Th.  Mueller.    Paris,  1841- 
1883. 
Eunapius  of  Sardis. 
Menander  Protector. 
Herodianus,  Ab  Excessu  Divi  Marci  Libri  Octo.    Ab  I.  Bekkero  recogniti.    Leip- 
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Herodotus,     Histariae.      Recognovit    brevique    adnotatione    critica    instnudt 

C.  Hude.    Oxford,  191 2.. 
John  of  Ephesus,  Ecclesiastical  History.    Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith.    Ox- 
ford, i860. 
Julian.     The  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  an  English  translation  by  W.  C. 
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Justini  U,   Novellae.    Cited  from  Bury,  Imperial  Administrative  System  in  the 

Ninth  Century,  p.  79. 
Leges  Novellae  ad  Theodosianum  Pertinentes.    Edidit  P.  M.  Meyer.     Berlin,  1905. 
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Liber  Fontificalis.    Edidit  TAbbe  Duchesne.    Paris,  1886-1892. 
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handlungen  der  konigliche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,   1874. 

Pp.  171-215. 
Martialis,    Epigrammata.     Recognovit    brevique   adnotatione    critica   instnudt 
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torica,  Scriptores  Rerum  Langobardicarum.    Hannover,  1878. 
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Series  Graeca: 

Athanasius  Alexandrinus,  vols.  XXV,  XXVI. 
Chrysostomus,  Joannes,  vol.  LII. 
Eusebius  Caesariensis,  vol.  XX. 
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Series  Latina: 

Agnellus,  vol.  CVI. 
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Cassiodorus  Senator,  vol.  LXIX. 
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Gregorius  Turensis,  vol.  LXXI. 

Idatius,  vol.  LI. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis,  vol.  LXXXIII. 

Marcellinus  Comes,  vol.  LI. 

Marius  Aventicensis,  vol.  LXXII. 

Prosper  Aquitanus,  vol.  LI. 

Symmachus,  vol.  XVIU. 
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Paoliis  Diacontts,   Histaria  GetUis  Langobardorum.    Edidenint  L.  Bethmann, 
G.  Waltz,  in  MonumetUa  Germaniae  Historica,  Scripiores  Rerum  Langobardi- 
carum.    Hannover,  1878. 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  GRAND  CHAMBERLAINS  OF  THE  LATER  ROMAN  AND 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRES 

Under  Constantine  the  Great,  324-337 : 
Urbicius,  Codinus,  De  Originibus  ConstatUinopolitanis,  iS,  3 ;  23,  2. 
Olybrius,  op,  cit,,  18,  3. 
Hilarion,  op.  cU.f6$,  i. 
Festus,  Liber  ForUificalis  (ed.  Duchesne),  vol.  I,  174,  19. 

Under  Constans,  335-350: 
Valentinianus,  Incerti  Auctoris,  Breves  Enarraiiones  Ckronograpkicae,  173,  11. 

Under  Constantius,  335-361 : 
Eusebius,  for  references,  see  pp.  260-270. 

Under  Gallus,  Caesar,  351-353 : 
Gorgonius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  15,  2. 

Under  Julian,  361-363 : 
Eutherius,  op,  cU,,  16,  7 ;  20,  8. 

Under  Valentinian,  364-375 : 
Rhodanus,  Chronicon  PaschaUy  558,  2;  Malalas,  340,  i;  Leo  Grammaticus, 

97,  14 ;  Georgius  Cedrenus,  544,  6 
Calligonus,  Ambrose,  Episiolae,  20,  28. 

Under  Valens,  364-378: 
Heliodorus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  29,  2. 

Mardonius,  Socrates,  Historia  Ecclesiastical  3,  i ;   Sozomen,  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica,  7,  21 ;  Cassiodorus,  Historia  Tripartita,  6,  i ;  9,  43. 

Under  Maximus,  383-388 : 

(ovK  cwovxos  ns  m^),  Zosimus,  217,  14. 

Under  Honorius,  395-423 : 
Deuterius,  Zosimus,  296,  20. 
Terentius,  op.  cit.,  300,  18;  313,  17. 
Eusebius,  op.  cit.^  314,  4;  Olympiodorus,  452,  8. 

Lauricius,  Agnellus,  Liber  PorUificalis,  Pars  /,  Vita  S.   lohannis   Angelopti, 
chap.  I. 
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Under  Arcadius,  395-408 : 
Eutropius,  for  references,  see  pp.  272-284. 
Lausus,  Palladius,  Historia  Lausiaca,  inscription  and  ad  finem;  Codinus,  De 

Signis  ConstantinopoHSf  37,  16. 
Antiochus,  Suidas,  Lexicon^  s.v. 

Under  Theodosius  11,  408-450 : 
Antiochus,  Suidas,  Lexicon,  s.v. ;  Theophanes,  125, 9 ;  148, 12 ;  Malalas,  361,  i ; 

Codinus,  De  Aedificiis  ConstatUitiopolUanis,  94,   18;    Cedrenus,    586,  13; 

587,9;  600,  II. 
Musellius,  Codex  Theodosianus,  XI,  28,  9. 
Macrobius,  op.  cit.,  VI,  8. 
Artaxis,  Codex  JustinianuSy  III,  26,  11. 
Chrysaphius,  Priscus,  i,  5. 

Under  Marcian,  450-457 : 
Maximinus,  Novellae  Marciani,  11,  subscript, 
Gratesimus,  Theophanes,  175, 5 ;  Theodonis  Lector,  EcdesiasHca  Historia,  1, 17. 

Under  Zeno,  474-491 : 
Cosmas,  Codex  Justinianus,  XU,  16,  4. 
Chryserotes,  op.  cit,,  XI,  69,  i. 
Urbicius,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caerimoniis,  421,  20. 

Under  Anastasius,  491-518 : 

Antiochus,  Codex  Justinianus,  V,  62,  25 ;  XII,  16,  5. 

Amantius,  Theophanes,  253,  3 ;  255, 11 ;  Chronicon  Paschale,  610, 16 ;  611, 19; 
Malalas,  408,  19 ;  409,  i ;  409,  8 ;  410,  9 ;  Evagrius,  Historia  EccUsiastica, 
6,  2;  Procopius,  Historia  Arcana,  46,  12;  Marcellinus  Comes,  Chronicon, 
an.  519;  Codinus,  De  Aedificiis  Constantinopolitanis,  105,  2;  Leo  Gram- 
maticus,  123,  5;  Cedrenus,  636,  2;  637,  23. 

Before  the  sixth  century,  probably : 
Antiochus,  C.I.L.,  XV,  7 131. 
Parthenius,  ibid. 

Under  Justinian,  527-565 : 
Calopodius,  Theophanes,  360,  13. 
Narses,  for  references,  see  pp.  284-299. 
Leo,  Acta  Sanctorum,  27  June,  vol.  V,  p.  271, 

Under  Justin  II,  565-578 : 

{rov  TrpanroaiTOv  KOvpucovXapiiav),  TheophaneS,  380,  I. 

Under  Mauricius,  582-602 : 
Margarites  (Marites?),  Theophylactus  Simocatta,  Historiae,  52,    14;  The- 
ophanes, 388,  20. 

Under  Phocas,  602-610: 
Smaragdus,  C.I.L.,  VI,  1200. 
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Under  Justinian  11,  685-695 : 
Stephanus,  wpwroewwxoi,^  Theophanes,  562,  2. 

Under  Theophilus,  829-842 : 
Nicephorus,  Codinus,  De  Aedificiis  ConstaniinopoUtanis,  80,  9. 

Under  Michael  m,  842-867 : 
Michael  Angoures,  Georgius  Monachus,  De  MichaeU  el  Theodora^  832, 10. 
lohannes,  op.  cU.,  838, 15 ;  Symeon  Magister,  De  MichaeU  et  Theodora,  686,  4 ; 
Leo  Grammaticus,  252, 14. 

Under  Basil  I,  867-886 : 
Bahanes,   Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caeritnoniis,   503,  9;     Mansi, 

Sacrorum  ConcUiorum  Nova  Collection  vol.  XVI,  18  b;    18  d;    19  d;   19  e; 

27  c;  30  c;  36  c;   54  b;   55  a;   56  d;  80  b;  80  e;  97  e;  309  e;  316  d; 

etc. 
Theophilus,  Mansi,  op,  cii.,  vol.  XVI,  84  c. 
Theodorus,  Mansi,  op.  cit.,  vol.  XVI,  18  b. 

Of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centiuy : 
Basilius,  Schlumberger,  Sigillographie,  p.  568. 

Under  Constantine  VII,  Porphyrogenitus,  912-958: 
Joseph  Bringas,  Theophanes  Continuatus,  466,  14. 

Under  Romanus  11,  958-963 : 
Joseph  Bringas,  op.  cU.,  469,  17  ff. 

Under  Basil  n,  Bulgaroctonus,  963-1025 : 
Symeon  (elevated  1009),  Cedrenus,  vol.  II,  455,  16  ff. 

Under  Nicephorus  II,  Phocas,  963-969 : 
lohannes,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Caerimoniis,  437,  22. 
Christophorus,  Luitprand,  LegaiiOj  p.  362. 

Under  Romanus  III,  Argyrus,  1028-1034 : 
lohannes,  Cedrenus,  vol.  II,  498,  19. 

Under  Michael  IV,  Paphlagonian,  1034-1042 : 
Basilius  Pediadites,  Cedrenus,  vol.  II,  523,  10. 
Constantinus,  Michael  Attaliota,  33,  22. 

Under  Isaac  Conmenus,  105  7-1059 : 
Stephanus,  mentioned  by  Schlumberger,  Sigillographie,  p.  iii. 

Under  Constantine  X,  Ducas,  1059-1067,  or 

Under  Michael  VII,  Ducas,  1067-1078 : 
Stephanus  Katydites,  Schlumberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  634. 

Of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century : 
Basilius  Strobilos,  Schlumberger,  op.  cU.,  p.  568. 

^None  but  a  Gnud  Chamberlain  would  have  dared  to  beat  the  Emperor's  motKetl   Ci. 
Theophanes,  562, 6  ff. 
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Of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  ceiitury(  ?) : 
Nicetas,  Schlumberger,  op,  cit.,  p.  567.^ 

Of  unknown  date : 

Joseph,  Revue  ArchSologique,  1887,  vol.  I,  p.  87. 

(Unnamed),  Schlumberger,  op.  cU,^  p.  257. 

» 
^Nioctasand  the  three  preceding  Gnmd  ChambcriMPs  mre  known  only  by  the  cvidoite  of  sak 
The  dating  of  seals  is  a  matter  of  siich  difkuity  that  the  periods  to  fdiicfa  these  officials  have  b«i 
aawgned  by  Schlumbeiger  must  be  considered  as  only  ap|»oadmately  detennined.  Especially  doabc- 
ful  fa  the  date  given  for  Nicetas,  since  no  mention  of  a  Grand  Chamberiain  inthetwdfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries  has  been  found  in  the  general  literature  of  that  period. 


APPENDIX    B 

EXPRESSIONS  EMPLOYED  TO   DESIGNATE  THE   GRAND 

CHAMBERLAIN 

Occasional  mention  has  been  made  in  these  pages  of  the  great  variety  of  ex- 
pressions employed  by  ancient  writers  to  designate  the  Grand  Chamberlain. 
Very  frequently  these  expressions  are  ambiguous,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
read  very  closely  the  context  in  which  they  occur,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  refer  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  or  to  some  other  eunuch  official.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  in  the  matter.  No  claim 
is  made  that  the  following  list  of  expressions  is  complete,  but  it  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  periphrases  which  are  to  be  met,  and  an  appreciation 
of  one  of  the  difficulties  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  in  studying 
the  office  of  the  Grand  Cliamberlain. 

I.  Latin  Titles: 

praepositus  sacri  ciibiculi,  Codex  Theodosianus,  VI,  8. 
praepositus  cubictdiy  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  i6,  7,  etc. 
cubicidariis  officiis  praeposUtis,  op.  cil,,  29,  2. 
praepositus  imperatoris,  Cassiodorus,  Historia  Tripartita,  10,  4. 
cui  erat  thalami  Caesariani  cura  commissay  Ammianus  MarcellinuSy 

IS,  2. 
praesidentem  imperiali  cubiculOy  Cassiodorus,  op.  cit.,  6,  i. 
maiordomus  imperialism  op,  cit.,  9,  43.^ 
maiore  cubiculi  itnperatoriSy  Agnellus,  Vita  S.  lohannis  Angelopti, 

chap.  I. 
sacri  palatii  cubicidarius,  Marcellinus  Comes,  Chronicon,  anno  396. 
palatii  praepositus,  op.  cit.,  anno  519. 
cubicularius,  op.  cit.,  anno  562. 

II.  Greek  Titles: 

TrpaLirocLTov  rov  evcrefiearaTov  Koir&vo^y  Palladius,  Historia 
Lausiacay  end. 

Tov  trpaxtroa'vrov  rov  iraXartbv,  Chronicon  Paschale,  558,  i. 

6  TTpaLirwriTo^y    Codinus,  De  Originibus  Constantinopolitanis,  18,  3. 

npajTOTvnoq  tcJi'  Koirdvtav  rov  fiao'tXetas  evvovxp^,  Socrates,  Historia 
Ecclesiasticay  2,  2. 

npo€i(rnJK€L  §€  rorc  rfjq  fiaaiXLicfj^  olKia^y  Sozomen,  Historia  Ec- 
clesiasticay 3,  I. 

*  Mention  may  be  made  of  a  dissertation  by  H.  E.  Bonnell,  De  DignUaU  Maioris  Domus 
Regum  Prancorum  a  Romano  Sacri  Cubiculi  Praeposito  Ducenda.    Berlin,  1858. 
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6  Tov  fiaaikeiov  oucov  wpoeari^  eifycvxp^f  Sozomen,  Historia  Ec- 

desiasUcay  6,  i6. 
TOV  tUv  €vva&)(iav  vpoareucvro^  Theophanes,  53,  14. 
TOV  irpiorov  rHv  cvpoi^cdi^,  Theophanes,  61,  12. 
TOV  irpocoTorra  tov  fiaa-iXucov  kovtZvos^  Socrates,  Hisiaria  Ecd&- 

sutsiica^  3,  I. 
TOV  ijueiffiva  rrj^  Ptunkudj^  avX^9,  Sozomen,  Historia  Eccdsiasticaj 

TOV  irp&Tov  tUv  fiaunXucciv  evyou^wvy  Theophanes,  71,  15. 
irpSnov  TOV  fia4rCk€u>v  euvovxov,  Leo  GrammaticuSy  94,  8. 
tt}^  fia4riXucfl^  oIkUi^  IMjeO^onv  cui^oS^o^,  Sozomen,  Historia  Ecde- 

siastica,  7,  21. 
6  Toif^   fiaxriXucoif^  (fnikoTTUv   imrerayfiivo^   KOtT&va^,  Zosimus, 

217,  13- 
6  r^9  <^vXaic^9  tov  fiaaiXucov  koitwvo^  irpoeartkj  Zosimus,  296, 20. 
TepevTMv  eraJ^ev  ap\€vv  tov  fiajoxkucov  KoiTcivo^y  Evagrius,  Historia 

Ecclesiastical  6,  2. 
TOV  T&v  fiao'iXLKciv  irpoearSrra  KovrdviaVj  Zosimns,  313,  17. 
<l>vkaKa  TOV  KovrZvo^,  Zosimus,  314,  5. 
atfrqvriTffs  tUv  fiaaiXucZv  Kovreivwvy  Palladius,  Vita  S.   lokannis 

Chrysostomi,  chap.  5. 
ef?  roil/  irepi  rrfv  /SauriXitcffv  Oepaweiav  €vvov\iaVj  Zosimus,  249, 11. 
Tw  iv  Ty  aifXy  wpaTTOfievoDv  Kvpw^,  Zosimus,  256,  6. 
Tiiv  '^efioviav  ndvT(av  t&v  fiaaiXucHv   el^c  KovrdivtafVy    Zosimus, 

257,  13- 

TOV  irpoeaT&Ta  tcv  fiojcrCkiia^  ^X^  Sozomen,  8,  2. 

fieC^tav  TOV  fiaaiKeo}^  evvovxwv,  Sozomen,  8,  7. 

TOV  €vvov)(0Vy  Theophanes,  121,  11. 

€ifvov\o9  TOV  T€  TTaXoLTtov  Kal  TOV  fiaciXAu^  KpaT&Vy  Evagrius,  His- 
toria Ecclesiasticay  i,  9. 

TOV  Kov/SiKovXaipioVy  MalalaSy  363,  4. 

TOV  KovfiucovkdpLov  Kol  IT poLiroo-i/Tov y  Malalas,  408,  19. 

TOV  T<ov  iv  iraXaTup  €vvov\<iw  ap^ovTay  Procopius,  Historia  ArcanCy 

46,  13. 
TOV  irpaitroo'iTov  KovfiucovkapUaVy  Theophanes,  308,  i. 
6  TOV  jSoo-tXecus  wfjuf>€VTTJ<:y  Theophylactus  Simocatta,  52,  12. 
€vvov)(o^  TOV  TraXaTuw  fieya^  \nrdp\€avy  Theophanes,  389,  i. 
Trporroewovxovy  Theophanes,  562,  3. 
6  KaTaKOLfuamj^y  Julian,  Epistola  ad  AthenaioSy  274  A. 
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ah  aegiis  cubicvlanarum,  p.  174. 

Acte,  fieedwoman,  her  a  cuhiculOf  p.  171. 

o  cubiculo: 

meaning  of  the  title,  p.  170. 

analogy  to  a  memoria,  a  libelliSf  p.  170. 

expressions  substituted  for,  p.  170. 

chief  of  the  chamberlains  under  the  Prin- 
dpate,  p.  169. 

generally  a  freedman,  p.  169. 

his  position  unofficial,  p.  171. 

source  of  his  influence,  p.  171. 

his  responsibility  to  the  Emperor,  pp.  170  f. 

his  intimacy  with  the  Emperor,  p.  171. 

his  authority  over : 
the  decurion  of  chamberlains,  p.  173. 
the  supra  cubUularios,  p.  172. 

eligible  to  other  offices,  p.  176. 

in  the  service  of  women,  p.  171. 

succeeded  by  Grand  Chamberlain  in  the 
Late  Empire,  p.  182. 
adiuior  of  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  p.  2x0. 
admissiotuUeSf  pp.  199,  246,  256. 
Aitu0vuav6>itot,  p.  256. 
Aetius,  an  ultra-Arian,  pp.  263  f. 
afrumento  cybiculariorum^  p.  174. 
agenies  in  rebus: 

directed  by  Master  of  the  Offices,  p.  1 79. 

under   jurisdiction   of   Master   of   Offices, 
p.  199. 

nominated  by  chamberlains,  p.  206. 

promotion  of,  p.  204. 
Alexander  the  Great,  p.  166. 
Alexius  I,  Comnenus,  created  new  honors, 

pp.  229,  230. 
a  libellis,  p.  170. 
a  locis  culykularufrum,  pp.  174  f. 
Amantius,    Steward    of    the    Household  to 

Empress  Eudoxia,  pp.  191,  208. 
Amantius,  wrongly  called  Chief  Eunuch  of 

the  Bedchamber,  p.  243. 
a  memoria,  p.  170. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  quoted,  pp.  180  f.,  211. 
Anastasius,  Emperor: 

formerly  a  Silentiary,  p.  191. 


coronation  of,  p.  202. 

privileges  granted  to  ex-Grand  Chamber- 
lains by,  p.  198. 
Anthemius,  Emperor,  p.  191. 
Anthemius,  Pretorian  Prefect,  p.  187. 
&m7pa^6t,  p.  254. 
Antiochus,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Arcadius, 

Emperor,  pp.  196  f. 
Antiochus,  ex-Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  191. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  p.  167. 
diro/ioi>«6t,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  as,  p.  256. 
Arcadius,  Emperor : 

extravagance  of  court  under,  pp.  187  f. 

Grand  Chamberlains  of,  p.  196. 
ipyvpot,  p.  251. 
Ariadne,  Empress : 

Grand  Chamberlain  of,  p.  192. 

two  Grand  Chamberlains  attend,  pp.  201  f. 
Arianism,  pp.  261  £f. 
Artabanes,  assassin  of  Xerxes,  p.  z66. 
Artaxerxes  I,  his  chamberlain,  p.  166. 
Artaxerxes  III,  his  chamberlain,  p.  166. 
Assessor  to  the  City  Prefect,  p.  254. 
Atriklines,  p.  258. 
Augustus,  Emperor : 

poses  as  a  private  citizen,  p.  168. 

establishes  a  permanent  court,  p.  168. 

introduces  imperial  institutions,  p.  168. 

reorganizes  the  chamberlain  service,  p.  168. 
a  vesU  cubictilariorumf  p.  175. 

B 

Bagoas,  chamberlain  of  Artaxerxes  HI,  p.  166. 
Bahanes,    Grand    Chamberlain   of    Basil    I, 
Emperor,  pp.  228,  239. 
of  patrician  rank,  pp.  237,  238. 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  p.  241. 
also  Sacellarius,  p.  247. 
at  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  p.  256. 
Bardas,  Caesar,  his  dream,  p.  233. 
Basil   I,   Emperor,   Grand   Chamberlain   of, 

p.  228. 
Blastus,  chamberlain  of  Herod,  p.  177. 
B^kmg: 
I       conjectures  concerning  the  decani^  p.  215. 
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(If mum  cxtim n iuu|  ^cvrtMfMf  iiibhi  ut  int 
(srand  ClumtxriauL  p.  ipii. 
Btiry 
•ipiiiMiiii  <if .  ^Tmnmimp : 
ibe  (>own  i.iiiidi.  [i.  24^. 

the  ifitttm.  in.  214.  f. 
the  PrivBtr  Empcriml  Tnasunr.  p.  ;2-^. 
!iie  .Surwftrrl  yi  Lfae  Fioiuehoid.  p.  ^43. 
the  mranini;  if  .'ink  <«MMrar.  lov.  ;).  j^. 
"^MQiestj;  emeivtatinn  >)f  Phiiotbcas,  p.  i^. 
Hyzantioe  ixmrt,  lievteiopment  of.  pp.  224-  ^ 


(!Uesair,  Juiiiu,  attesidtti  abroad  iiy  dumber- 

Iftiiu,  p.  r07- 
<:iMirvtf<irM\  p.  !()<>. 

Candace,  queen  (if  Rthiopui,  esumch  of,  p.  177. 
rUrctakeis  'if  the  Pilacc 

mh<miiiutes  <if  the  Stemud  oi  the  Snue- 

hoki,  p.  210. 

claKMR  <lt,   p.   iT4* 
riuties  i>f.  p.   314. 

.w  GmiitM  at  die  Piist  Sank,  pp.  ig6y  iin. 


jpecial  privileges  «if.  p.  jt6. 
Caros,  Rmpemr,  duunfaeriains'  gxief  at  death 

(tf.  !>■  177- 
Cashier  assists  at  lai^iesaea,  p.  i^^. 
Cassuuioroa  <m  OstmnDthic  court,  p.  12 j* 

subcMdiiiates  of  the  Stesfant  of  tha  EEduae* 

hoid,  p.  ii5. 
rwrrnimeniieri  b^y  die  Ejnpeinr.  p.  jttl 
pmniAtina  of.  p.  J04. 
under  iuriMiictioa  al  Xaater  of  the  Offices, 

p.  aT.-S 
priviiejtei  of,  p.  iTf. 
privileges  of,  aboBed,  pv  ^15. 
/%tcl(r';s«»,  title  becomia^  obsolete,  p.  xij. 
(^(^'fAiic   AMrn   p<tid$ii,  see  Stemaxd  of  & 

ffouaehoid. 
rermioiues,  types  of,  pp.  14S  f. 
C>«mrk,    opinion   of,   coocemmg  «  caiiiaittf, 

p.  r6«>. 
chamberlains: 
of  the  Republic : 
oriflpn  of.  p.  i6<S, 
earliest  mentionad  atteatkd  Jofia 

p.  167 
were  ptrwaol,  pnraAe  semmts^  p.  k68. 
Vvw  retiparded,  p.  167, 
aft  aaAooacefi,  p  167  t. 
M:rx»mptaaed  masten  abroad,  p.  167, 
m  servkt  c4  pnmacja]  pyvcrBOfs,  pu  168 


mt'  fvsinti  uiahfi    Hf^wfita.   and  enriy 

Piiis  \\uXf;  p.  107. 
<if  tfae  Prindpate: 
■  naiiinTTr^**^  o(t  "hi^  Kiiiiipf  III  • 

coaBposEQao  iif  the  oovps.  p.  169. 

«iivided  into  ^tatiotms.  p.  173. 

tintics  'if.  X  173. 

«it  sfiertai  fuDctioais.  p.  itxs. 

majority  siaves.  p.  100. 

pnHtirai  ami  riodai  status  'if.  p.  176. 

inrhifte  ^funiffii,  p.  l73> 

wudnbaai,  p.  175. 

{{rain  sappiy  (if.  pp.  174,  175. 

mrrtirai  <3ure  «if .  p.  ita. 

gncf:  (li.  at  death  of  Cama.  p.  177- 
chamfaeriauia  oi  private  '-irirrmi.  p.  177. 
of  the  Lite  Empiie : 
liififerentiated  >jn*aiiirat2iiit  at.  pp.  255  ^ 
pninwiTinn  at;  p.  xtx» 
primucrri  <i].  p.  200. 
of  Fiist  Rank.  pp.  si6.  20^ 
numberof.  laiiipEt,  p.  aa^* 
inriwte  vfamen.  p.  205. 
of  srrvile  extmctiasL  p.  205; 
gencaily  eonuchsw  p.  205. 
aa  gifts  tn  the  Euipeuiz;  pp.  aa^,  207. 
given  free  itatiu.  p.  2x7. 
in  «r7ics  <if  the  FiiipHiw  p.  iq£. 
maintBiancB  of.  p.  cd6. 
xuriwdirnnn  ovov  PP*  ^oc  .3B7. 
piivfleifes  .tixnided  id.  pp.  aa6  £. 
QanmiaCe  djpNter  vt  ^nnu.  p.  aoft. 
of  the  Byaanooe  penod. : 

QianibedahiB  of  the  Bedchamber: 

gxvcn  a  -wpantfr  onpnizatiaa.  p.  zxj. 

aerve  in  the  aierping  apartmenfa.  p  241. 

djiwrted  by  Chief  Fnmirh  of  the  Bad- 
rftamhrr,  p^.  242  L 
QiamberianB  of  die  Cobknlnni : 

serve  in.  leaa  ^ivate  portiuiB  of  ^ 
pafarr  p  24^ 

(ficectef  by  die  ^^wff  mfeialntt  of  ni 
GhambedaiBs.  pp  ud  f.,  2.12 

subject    to    the    Granri    Chamfaeiiuik 

PL242- 

a£,p242. 
investitixse  ci^  p  252. 

by,  p  153- 
icezcBookSyP  ijtx 

at  the  Fersaa  onrt,  p  166. 


of    CooBt    of    the    iHficrial    Waidrabr, 

P  *«9- 
of  Scevanl  of  the  Hoosehold.  pp  210,  215. 

of  the  Vestianam,  p  247. 
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Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Bedchamber : 

first  mention  of,  p.  243. 

anachronism  in  use  of  title,  p.  343. 

position  of,  semi-official,  p.  245. 

investiture  without  ceremony,  p.  243. 

office  of,  made  permanent,  p.  243. 

subordinates  of,  p.  342. 

independent  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  pp.  242  f . 

supplants  Grand  Chamberlain  in  part,  p.  243. 

eclipses  importance  of  Grand  Chamberlain, 
p.  228. 

inconspicuous  in  ceremonies,  p.  243. 
Chrysaphius,  wrongly  called  Chief  Eunuch  of 

the  Bedchamber,  p.  243. 
Chrysaorius,  aphorism  of,  p.  284. 
Chrysostom,  eloquence  of,  p.  278. 

abduction  of,  p.  278. 

ordained  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  p.  278. 

defends  church's  right  of  asylum,  p.  283. 

protects  Eutropius,  p.  283. 

preaches  sermon  In  Eutropium,  p.  283. 

De  Eutropio  CaptOy  p.  284. 

preaches  against  extravagance,  p.  188. 
Cicero,  employment  of  chamberlains  by,  pp. 
167  f. 

quoted,  pp.  167,  168. 
cingulumf  belt  of  office,  p.  198. 
City  Prefect,  appointment  of,  p.  254. 

duties  of,  in  Emperor's  absence,  p.  256. 
clarissimtiSf  as  a  title,  pp.  193  f. 

relation  of,  to  other  ranks,  p.  194. 
Claudian,  on  extravagance  of  court,  p.  188. 
Cleander,   chamberlain   of   Commodus,   Em- 
peror, p.  176. 
Cleopatra,  wife  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  her 

chamberlain,  p.  167. 
Codinus,  anachronisms  in,  p.  243. 

quoted,  p.  i8x. 
coUegium  (see  also  corporations),  p.  170. 
colonif  of  the  Crown  Lands,  p.  200. 
comes  domorum  per  Cappadociam^  see  Count  of 

Crown  Lands. 
comes  sacrae  vesiis,  see  Count  of  the  Imperial 

Wardrobe. 
Commodus,  Emperor,  chamberlains  of,  p.  176. 
Constantine    the    Great,    founds    Constanti- 
nople, p.  178. 

and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  p.  178. 

how  converted,  p.  182. 

his  Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  18  x. 
Constantine    V,    Emperor,    his    sons    made 

Caesars,  p.  250. 
Constantine  VII,  Emperor,  Grand  Chamber- 
lain of,  p.  228. 
Constantine  X,  Ducas,  Emperor,  creates  new 
honors,  p.  229. 


Constantinople,  founding  of,  p.  178. 

court  life  at,  pp.  1 78  ff . 

extravagance  at,  pp.  187  f. 
Constantinus,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Michael 

IV,  Emperor,  p.  229. 
Constantius,    Emperor,    influence    of,    with 

Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  181. 
corporations,  of  imperial  slaves  and  freedmen, 
p.  172. 

organization  of,  pp.  172  f. 

funerary,  p.  175. 
Count  of  the  Admittances,  p.  256. 
Counts  of  the  Bodyguard,  pp.  179  f. 
Coimts  of  the  Consistory,  who  were,  p.  179. 

made  illustreSf  pp.  184  f. 

made  iUustres  of  Second  Class,  p.  195. 
Count  of  the  Crown  Lands : 

relation  of,  to  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse, 
p.  217. 

subordinate   of   the    Grand    Chamberlain, 
p.  187. 

authority  of,  over  First  and  Second  Masters, 
p.  245. 

staff  of,  p.  3x8. 

jurisdiction  of,  pp.  300,  317. 

cases  few,  p.  217. 

privileges  of,  p.  218. 

excluded  from  certain  privileges,  pp.  306, 
309. 

replaced  by  Curator  of  the  Crown  Lands, 
p.  345. 
Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe : 

subordinate   of   the    Grand    Chamberlain^ 
pp.  X9S,  3x8. 

authority  of,  over  vestiiares  and  vesUsacrani, 
p.  219. 

staff  of,  p.  2x9. 

treasury  of,  p.  2x9. 

privileges  of,  p.  220. 

replaced  by  Protovestiarius,  p.  246. 
Count  of  the  Privy  Purse : 

an  imperial  treasury  official,  p.  X79. 

appointment  of,  informal,  p.  X92. 

jurisdiction  of,  p.  199. 

relation  of,  to  Count  of  the  Crown  Lands, 
p.  2x7. 

competence  of,  modified,  p.  224. 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses : 

an  imperial  treasury  official,  p.  X79. 

appointment  of,  informal,  p.  X92. 

jurisdiction  of,  p.  X99. 

competence  of,  modified,  p.  224. 
Counts  of  the  Second  Rank,  p.  306. 
Craterus,  chamberlain  of  Cleopatra,  q.v.,  p.  167. 
Crown  Lands  in  Cappadocia : 
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administered  by  the  Count  of  the  Crown 

Lands,  p.  187. 
subordinate  officials  of  administration  of, 

p.  245. 
supervised  by  the  Count  of  the  Privy  Purse, 

p.  217. 
supervision  transferred  to  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, p.  187. 
reasons  for  transfer,  p.  188. 
supervision  of,  passes  to  the  Curator  of  the 
Crown  Lands,  p.  337. 
cubiculariaf  pp.  342,  353. 
curae  palatiorum^  see  Caretakers  of  the  Palace. 
curapalaUSf  at  Ostrogothic  court,  p.  343. 

at  Constantinople,  p.  353. 
Curator  of  the  Crown  Lands,  p.  345. 


Darius  the  Great,  chamberlains  of,  p.  x66. 
Darius  ni,  chamberiain  of,  p.  166. 
decani: 

authority  of  Master  of  Offices  over,  p.  315. 

jurisdiction  of  Master  of  Offices  over,  p.  199. 

promotion  of,  p.  304. 
Decurion  of  Chamberlains : 

reasons  for  considering,  p.  173. 

subordinate  to  a  cubiado^  p.  173. 

in  service  of  women  also,  p.  173. 
Decurions,  officers  of  Silentiaries,  pp.  330  f. 
Demarch,  formally  presented  by  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, p.  354. 
De  Sanctis,  avoids  difficulty,  p.  210. 
Deuteros  of  the  Palace : 

authority  of,  over  Protovestiarius,  p.  346. 

at  promotion  of  a  Patrician,  p.  351. 

prepares  insignia  of  Grand  Chamberlain, 
p.  358. 
De  Villafosse,  avoids  difficulty,  p.  310. 
3t4rwr,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  as,  p.  356. 
dignitales  palatinacy  their  nature,  p.  179. 

include  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  180. 
Diocletian  declares  himself  a  god,  p.  178. 
Domestic  of  the  Guard,  p.  352. 
Domitia,  Empress,  her  a  cMctdo^  p.  171. 
Domitian,  grants  high  power  to  Parthenius, 

p.  176. 
Domus  divina  per  Cappadociam,  see  Crown 

Lands. 
Drungarius  of  the  Fleet,  p.  252. 


Edectus,  chamberiain  of  Commodus,  p.  176. 
Elagabalus,  Emperor,  p.  176. 
406o$6raTott  set  gloriosissimus. 
iwi  Karoffri^mat,  see  Master  oi  the  Ccwmotom. 


Eudozia,  Empress,  her  Stewmid  of  Chamber 

lains,  pp.  191,  208. 
her  marriage  to  Arcadiua,  pp.  273  f. 
instrumental   in  overthrow   of   Eutropios, 

pp.  281  f. 
eunuchs,  first  employed  by  Semiramis,  p.  x66. 
general  meaning  of  word,  p.  x66. 
not  always  caslraii,  p.  167. 
Euphrates,  Superintendent  of  Chamberiaiits 

to  Constantine,  pp.  181  f.,  203. 
converts  Constantine,  p.  i8a. 
Eusebius,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Constantius 

n,  pp.  181,  260. 
accepts  AxJanism,  pp.  361  f . 
wins  over  Empress  to  Arianiam,  p.  262. 
encounter  of,  with  Liberius,  pp.  362  f. 
assists  Aetians,  p.  264. 
quiets  sedition  in  the  army,  p.  265. 
conspires  against  Gallus,  Caesar,  p.  265. 
permits  execution  of  Gallus,  p.  266. 
judges  cases  of  treason,  p.  266. 
secures  recall  of  Ursidnus,  p.  266. 
attacks  Ursidnus,  pp.  267  f. 
intimidates  court,  p.  269. 
hostile  to  Julian,  p.  269. 
prevents  interview  with  Emperor,  p.  269. 
sentenced  to  death,  p.  270. 
length  of  service,  p.  193. 
Eutherius,    Grand    Chamherlain    of   Julian, 

pp.  270  f. 
defends  Julian,  p.  191. 
Eutropius,   author   of   Bnmanmm   Histeriat 

Rtmianae,  p.  181. 
Eutropius,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Axcadius, 

p.  272. 
mean  origin  of,  p.  273. 
attains  high  honor,  pp.  272,  275. 
dispatched  to  Thebais,  p.  273. 
dominates  Arcadius,  p.  273. 
arranges  Arcadius's  marriage  with  Eudoxii, 

pp.  273  f. 
connives  at  murder  of  Rufinns,  p.  274. 
condemns  rivals,  p.  275. 
his  greed,  p.  275. 
sdls  provinces,  pp.  375  f. 
secures  control  of  Crown  Lands,  p.  x88. 
extravagance  of,  p.  x88. 
leads  army,  p.  276. 
enmity  toward  Stilicho,  pp.  276  f. 
indtes  Gildo  to  revolt,  p.  278. 
arranges  abduction  of  Chrysoatom,  p.  278. 
secures  ordination  of  Chrysoatoan,  p.  278. 
made  Consul  and  Patridan,  pp.  196,  279. 
incurs  resentment  of  generals,  p.  280. 
fails  to  quell  revolt,  pp.  280  f. 
\      %\XiV^«i^^oGAts^p.  281. 
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antagonism  of  Empress  toward,  pp.  aSx  f. 

flees  to  church,  p.  282. 

Chrysostom  defends,  p.  283. 

imperial  edict  against,  pp.  283  f . 

sentenced  to  death,  p.  284. 
evectiarus  issued  by  Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  198. 
txcdUfUissimuSj  as  a  title,  p.  239. 
ex-Grand  Chamberlains : 

raised  to  highest  dignity,  p.  183. 

not  ex-officio  senators,  pp.  193  f. 

admitted  to  Senatorial  rank,  p.  193. 

debarred  from  Senatorial  rank,  p.  197. 

debarred  from  Patriciate,  p.  197. 

exempted  from  munera  sordida^  p.  197. 

use  of  the  State  Post,  p.  198. 


famosissimuSf  as  a  title,  p.  239. 
Friedlaender,  opinion  on  statianeSf  p.  173. 
funerary  associations,  p.  175. 


Gaius,  Emperor,  his  chamberlain,  p.  171. 
Gallus,  Caesar,  his  Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  190. 
gloriosissimus,  as  a  title,  p.  236. 
Gorgonius,    Grand    Chamberlain   of    Gallus, 

p.  266. 
Grand  Chamberlain 
in  the  Late  Empire : 
successor  of  the  a  cubicido^  p.  182. 
not  mentioned  under  Diocletian,  p.  191. 
office  of,  established  by  Diocletian,  p.  182. 
first  recorded,  p.  181. 
regularly  two  in  number,  pp.  191  f. 
assist  Constantine  in  building  Constan- 
tinople, p.  i8x. 
origin  of  title  of,  pp.  189  f. 
full  title  of,  p.  196. 
formal  mode  of  address  of,  p.  197. 
recognized  as  a  public  official,  p.  180. 
not  a  magistrate,  p.  192. 
how  regarded,  p.  180. 
influence  of,  with  Emperor,  p.  z8o. 
acquires  prominence,  p.  183. 
tenure  of  office  of,  p.  193. 
administrative  competence  of,  p.  199. 
authority  of,  over : 
Steward  of  the  Household,  p.  208. 
Superintendent  of   the   Chamberlains, 

p.  203. 
Count  of  the  Crown  Lands,  pp.  186  f., 

217. 
Count  of  the  Imperial  Wardrobe,  p.  2x8. 
Silentiaries,  p.  220. 
canonkariit  p.  x88. 
jurisdiction  of,  p.  188. 


competence  limited,  pp.  199  f . 

none  over  subordinates,  p.  200. 

reviewed  cases,  p.  200. 
and  the  State  Post,  p.  198. 
subject  only  to  Emperor's  jurisdiction, 

p.  X98. 
exempted    from    munera    sordida    and 

hospUiumf  pp.  X97  f. 
ceremonial  activities  of,  pp.  20X  f. 
coronation  ceremoxiies,  pp.  201  f. 
welcomes  ambassadors,  p.  202. 
introduces  candidates,  p.  202. 
invests  Referendarius,  p.  202. 
intrusted  with  Emperor's  crown,  pp.  20X  f . 
intrusted  with  Emperor's  helmet,  p.  202. 
dined  at  Emperor's  table,  p.  20X. 
continual    attendance    upon    Emperor, 

p.  20X. 
approaches  Emperor  unaxmounced,  p.  20X. 
viewed  races  from  Emperor's  box,  p.  20 x. 
relative  rank  of,  pp.  X84,  X85,  z88,  X92, 

X94f. 
not  a  darissimuSf  p.  X94. 
a  speciabiliSj  pp.  184,  194. 
made  an  iUustris,  p.  X85. 
promoted  to  iUustris  of  the  first  class, 

p.  186. 
as  a  Patrician,  p.  X96. 
as  a  Count,  pp.  X95  f. 
as  Consul,  p.  X97. 
not  of  Senatorial  raxik  while  in  office, 

P-  193. 
of  the  Caesars,  p.  X90. 
of  the  Empress,  pp.  191  f. 
at  the  Ostrogothic  court,  p.  223. 
at  the  Persian  court,  p.  223. 
in  the  Byzantine  Empire : 
scanty  data  concerning,  p.  226. 
modification  of  title  of,  p.  235. 
increasing  prominence  of,  p.  227. 
culmination  and  wane  of  influence  of,  p.  228. 
last  mentioned,  p.  229. 
office  of,  disappears,  pp.  228  f. 
date  of  discontinuance  of,  p.  232. 
number  of,  pp.  232  fl. 
modification  of  office  of,  pp.  226  ff. 
reduced  competence  of,  p.  227. 

loss  of  control  of  Crown  Lands,  pp.  227, 

245- 
loss  of  control  of  Silentiaries,  p.  246. 

administrative  competence  of,  pp.  242  ff . 

authority  of,  over  the  Superintendent  of 

Chamberlains,  p.  242. 
supervision  of,  over  Chamberlains  of  the 

Cubiculum,  p.  227. 
Legatarius  of,  p.  247. 
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replaces  Piaster  of  the  Offices  m  cere- 
monies, pp.  327,  248. 
as  representative  of  the  Emperor,  p.  227. 
as  vice-regent,  pp.  227,  256  f. 
as  Emperor's  deputy,  p.  249. 
activities  at  the  race-course,  pp.  254  f . 
supervises  finances  of  race-course,  p.  255. 
relation  of,  to 

Rector,  p.  240. 

Master  of  the  Cerenx>nies,  p.  248. 

Logothete  of  the  Course,  p.  253. 
represented  by  a  Siientiary,  p.  255. 
a  member  of  the  Consistory,  p.  227. 
a  Noble  of  the  Lausiakon,  p.  241. 
a  inrd  KotiwhytoVf  p.  241. 
admitted  to  the  Senate,  p.  241. 
spokesman  of  the  Senate,  p.  256. 
makes  donations,  p.  258. 
receives  donations,  p.  258. 
recipient  of  Emperor's  largesses,  p.  259. 
ceremonial  activities  of,  pp.  248  ff. 

hands  candles  to  Emperor,  pp.  249  f . 

intrusted   with  the   Emperor's  crown, 
p.  250. 

leads  acclamations,  pp.  253  f . 

welcomes  returning  Emperor,  p.  257. 

as  director  of  the  ceremonies,  pp.  235, 
249,  251. 

assbts    at    distribution    of    largesses, 
p.  251. 

assists  Emperor  to  don  robes,  pp.  250  f. 

summons  Patriarch,  p.  253. 

and  the  veAz,  pp.  249,  251  f. 

at  promotion  of  officiab,  p.  251. 

escorts  candidates,  p.  252. 

publicly  presents  new  officials,  p.  254. 

nominates  candidates  for  honors,  p.  259. 

at  funeral  ceremonies,  p.  250. 

assists  at  Emperor's  bath,  p.  251. 
investiture  of,  pp.  234,  257  f. 
insignia  of,  pp.  257  f. 
golden  robes  of,  p.  233. 
complimentary  appellations  of,  pp.  238  f . 
a  gloriosissimus,  p.  236. 
the  non- Patrician,  p.  237. 
of  Protospathar  rank,  p.  237. 
relative  rank  of,  pp.  239  f. 
Empress  had  none,  p.  334. 
of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  p.  232. 
Great  Domestic : 
invention  of  the  title,  pp.  229  f. 
duties  of,  pp.  230  f. 

replaces  Grand  Chamberlain  in  part,  p.  231  f . 
Great  Primicerius : 
first  appearance  of,  p.  230. 
duties  of,  p.  230. 


replaces    Grand     Cliamberlam     in    part, 
pp.  231  f. 
Grossi-Gondi,  on  the  Count  of  the  Imperial 
Wardrobe,  p.  218. 

H 

Helicon,  a  cubiculo  of  Gains,  Emperor,  pp.  171, 

176. 
Herald  of  the  Cubiculum,  leads  acclamations, 

p.  253. 
Herod,  chamberlain  of,  p.  177. 

Hippodrome,  ceremonies  of,  pp.  254  f. 

donations  for  maintenance  of,  p.  255. 
Hirschfeld,  on  elevation  of  Grand  Chamberiaio, 
p.  185. 

I 

Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  p.  233. 
illustriSf  adoption  of,  as  a  title,  p.  183. 

general  application  of,  p.  194. 

classes  of,  pp.  186,  195. 
inquUini,  p.  200. 
Ivatianus,  decurion  of  Chamberlains,  p.  169. 


John,   Grand  Chamberlain  of   MichaH  HI, 

Emperor,  p.  228. 
Joseph,    Chief    Eunuch    under    Nicepbonis 

Phocas,  Emperor,  p.  243. 
Joseph     Bringas,     Grand     Chamberlain    of 
Constantine  VII,  Elmperor,  p.  228. 
Chief    Eunuch    of     the    Bedchamber   of 
Romanus  II,  Emperor,  p.  338. 
Julian,  Emperor,  plots  against,  pp.  369  ff. 

Grand  Chamberlain  of,  pp.  190  f. 
Justin  I,  Emperor,  inauguration  of,  pp.  219  f. 

coronation  of,  p.  202. 
Justinian  I,  Emperor,  nominated  successor  to 
Anastasius,  p.  219. 
coronation  of,  p.  202. 
titles  of  honor  multiplied  by,  p.  226. 
Justinian  II,   Emperor,   Grand   Chamberlain 

of,  p.  247- 

K 

Karbwa,  on  the  Steward  of  the  Hoosebold, 

p.  208. 

L 

Xatiwp^arott  or  iUusiris,  p.  339. 

laudabilissimuSf  p.  239. 

Lausiakon,  Nobles  of,  p.  341. 

Lausus,   Grand    Chamberlain    ol    AicadiBi, 

Emperor,  p.  196. 
Legatarius,  p.  347. 
Leo  I,  Emperor,  p.  191. 

inaugural  ceremony  of,  p.  319. 

proclaimed  Emperor,  p.  301. 
Leo  II,  Emperor,  corooatkm  of,  p. 
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Logothete  of  the  Course,  introduces  candidates, 
p.  252. 
welcomes  ambassadors,  p.  253. 
Logothete  of  the  Military  Treasury,  Legatarius 

of,  p.  247. 
Luitprand,  at  Byzantine  court,  p.  253. 

M 

Macrobius,  Grand  Chamberlain,  his  merits, 

pp.  186,  193. 
tiayloTtptt  xpCrroi  xoi  A«6rcpot,  under  Count  of 

the  Crown  Lands,  p.  245. 
magnifiuntissimus,  as  a  title,  pp.  239,  245. 
Malalas,  quoted,  p.  183. 
Marcianus,  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses, 

p.  187. 
Mark  the  Deacon,  on  extravagance  of  Eastern 

court,  p.  187. 
Marquardt,  opinion  on  staiiones,  p.  174. 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  controls  Silentiaries, 
p.  246. 
relation  of,  to  Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  348. 
receives  candles,  p.  250. 
Master  of  the  Offices : 
appointment  of,  p.  192. 
directs  agerUes  in  rebus ,  p.  179. 
supervision  of,  p.  179. 
competence  of,  modified,  p.  224. 
acquires  control  of  Silentiaries,  pp.  237,  246. 
competence  of,  reduced,  p.  227. 
ceremonial   duties   of,    transferred   to   the 

Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  227. 
jurisdiction  of,  pp.  1 79,  199. 
over  minisieriales,  p.  216. 
over  chamberlains,  p.  207. 
over  schola  sacrae  veslis,  p.  3x9. 
over  Silentiaries,  p.  222. 
and  the  State  Post,  p.  198. 
Masters  of  the  Soldiers,  p.  179. 
and  the  State  Post,  p.  198. 
jurisdiction  of,  p.  199. 
office  of,  abolished,  p.  224. 
^MToXorper^rarot,      or      magnificetUissimuSf 

P-  245- 
/ifyat,  as  part  of  titles,  pp.  229  f. 

Michael  III,  Emperor,  Grand  Chamberlain 

of,  p.  228. 

Michael  IV,  Emperor,  Grand  Chamberlain  of, 

p.  229. 

Michiels,  opinion  concerning  a  cubiculc,  p.  169. 

arguments  unsound,  p.  170. 

opinion  concerning  staiiones,  p.  173. 
mnisterialeSf  meaning  of  the  title,  p.  3x3. 

various  groups  of,  pp.  3X3  f. 

privileges  of,  p.  3x6. 
ministri,  their  duties,  pp.  3X3  f. 


promotion  of,  pp.  2x3  f. 

two  classes  of,  p.  213. 

of  the  Empress,  p.  212. 
Mithridates,  chamberlain  of  Xerxes,  p.  x66. 
Mommsen,  on  the  Steward  of  the  Household, 

p.  243- 
Musellius,  Grand  Chamberlain,  p.  187. 

N 
Narses,     Grand    Chamberlain    of    Justinian, 
Emperor,  pp.  284  ff. 

physical  appearance  of,  p.  285. 

as  Imperial  Treasurer,  p.  285. 

ends  Nika  sedition,  p.  286. 

sent  to  aid  Belisarius,  p.  286. 

impedes  Belisarius,  p.  287. 

recalled  from  Italy,  p.  287. 

succeeds  Belisarius,  p.  288. 

defeats  Totila,  pp.  288  f . 

defeats  Tela,  p.  289. 

captures  Gothic  strongholds,  pp.  389  f . 

outwits  the  Franks,  p.  290. 

defeats  Butilin  at  Capua,  pp.  390  f. 

strategy  of,  p.  39X. 

punishes  cruelty,  p.  29X. 

subdues  revolt,  pp.  292  f. 
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